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PREFACE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 

I 

Thb  immediate  occasion  for  tlie  issue  of  a  separate  commentary  on  Luke's  Gospel 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  from  it  are  taken  the  Sabbath-school  lessons  of  the  Inter- 
national uniform  series  for  the  former  half  of  the  year  on  which  we  are  so  soon  to  enter. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  many  millions  of  pupils  receive  instruction  according 
to  thia  widely-accepted  arrangement,  it  will  not  seem  unimportant  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  teachers— many  of  them  busily  engaged  in  ordinaiy  life— should  have 
all  possible  aid  in  the  wprk  of  preparing  themselves  \a  teach.  Who  does  not  crave 
a  blessing  on  them  in  their  self-denying  work  ?  Let  us  ask  that  He  whose  word  they 
employ  as  the  educating  spiritual  power,  will  make  this  work  one  of  the  forms  in 
which  the  blessing  will  cume  to  them. 

But  it  is  not  only  such  Christian  laborers  who  are  now  interested  in  securing  aid  to 
a  fuU  understanding  of  Luke's  Gospel.  It  is  a  matter  for  true  rejoicing  that,  as  the 
school  of  the  Sabbath  is  iu  closest  connection  with  the  Church,  and  doing  a  part  of 
the  Church's  work,  ministers  labor  in  so  many  forms  to  increase  the  power  of  their 
fellow-toilers  by  printed  and  oral  exposition  of  the  lessons,  and  in  many  instances  by 
systematic  treatment  of  the  coming  Sabbath-school  lesson  at  the  wedL-day  service. 
This  is  done  in  many  cases  where  ministers  are  far  removed  from  libraries  and  from 
the  stimulus  of  literary  fellowship,  and  where  also  the  means  at  their  disposal  make 
it  difllcult  for  them  to  procure  expensive  theological  or  exegetical  works.  To  bring 
such  within  their  easier  reach  is  not  unworthy  of  effort :  their  power  for  good  as 
religious  educators  is  thus  increased  in  this  and  in  eveiy  other  department  of  their 
difficult  but  beneficent  labors. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  the  commentary  of  M.  Godet  were  too  voluminous, 
and  too  comprehensive  in  its  plan  to  be  of  use  to  Sabbath-school  teachers.  But  there 
are  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  on  the  other  side,  (a)  No  one  un- 
acquainted practically  with  this  great  agency  of  our  time  has  any  idea  of  the  im- 
mense advance  in  biblical  knowledge  made  during  the  past  decade,  in  which  unif orm- 
i^  of  topic  enabled  publishing  houses  and  societies  to  prbvide  the  best  help  for 
teachers.  %  To  keep  a  high  standard  of  attainment  and  effort  before  this  great  body 
of  laborers  is  desirable  in  itself.  That  all  do  not  reach  the  ideal  qualification  is  no 
reason  for  withdrawing  the  means  toward  it  which  a  certain  proportion  can  and  will 
employ.  (6)  The  ideas  of  Paulus,  Strauss,  R6nan  and  other  authors  of  similar  ten- 
dency are  being  diffused,  and  are  presented  with  more  or  less  show  of  learning,  and 
espociallty  of  "  culture"  and  '*  enlightenment,"  by  many  who  do  not  have  them  from 
the  originals,  and  to  many  who  never  come  in  contact  with  the  works  as  a  whole, 
but  only  in  the  unqualified  eulogies  which  accompany  their  names  when  they  are 
he^ng  used  against  evangelical  interpretation. 

It  is  desirable  in  the  highest  degree  that  inteUigent  Christians  who  are  teachers  of 
others  should  know  of  an  "  antidote"  to  the  "  bane"  of  what  Godet  concisely  calls 
"  criticism"  throughout  his  work.  This  consideration  will  reconcile  any  intelligent 
reader  who  has  learned  to  identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  truth  to  many 
portions  of  this  commentary  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  the  shallow,  arbitrary,  inoon- 
flistentp  and  arrogant  way  in  which  Rationalism  deals  with  Scripture.  It  is  good  for 
aocl)  readers  to  understand  that,  though  not  themselves  able  to  grapple  with  such 
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criticSi  nor  iodeed  called  upon  to  do  it,  they  have  been  dealt  with,  not  only  by  the 
devont  but  by  the  learned,  and  that  here  as  elsewhere,  if  a  little  scholarship  leads 
away  from  intelligent  simple  faith,  more  scholarship  brings  back  to  it.  That  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  are  quoted  wHl  not  be  an  objection  to  the  work,  especially  as  a 
translation  fur  the  most  part  accompanies  the  quotations. 

Not  at  all  as  though  the  present  writer  were  qualified  and  entitled,  by  position 
or  by  attainments,  to  commend  Professor  Gkxlet's  work,  but  with  the  view  to  deepen 
hopeful  and  expectant  interest  in  it  at  the  outset,  a  few  considerations  suggested  by  a 
very  thorough  and  careful  reading  of  every  page  of  it  are  here  concisely  stated.  In 
the  Protestant  churches  of  France  and  Switzerland  we  cannot  but  feel  on  many 
grounds  a  deep  interest.  This  work  has  been  among  them— as  the  work  of  one  of 
their  own  children— for  nearly  twelve  years,  with  ever-widening  influence  for  good. 
There  is  no  name  among  them  more  trusted  than  that  of  its  author,  and  that  name  Is 
now  a  possession  of  all  the  churches.  He  had  already  proved  his  capacity  for  such 
a  task  as  the  interpretation  of  Luke,  by  his  previous  work  on  Jean's  Gospel,  and  he 
felt  the  importance  and  the  fitness  of  following  up  that  work  by  a  commentary  on 
one  of  the  Synoptists. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  such  a  writer  should  decide  on  Luke  when  he  has 
to  make  a  choice.    Luke's  is  the  Gkispel  for  the  Gentiles  ;  it  is  the  Gospel  in  which 
Jesus  is  seen  as  the  Baviour  of  men  as  men.    It  is  marked  (as  Bernard  in  his  admira- 
ble Bampton  lectures  on  the  **  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament*'  has 
shown)  by  "  breadth  of  human  sympathy  and  special  fitness  for  the  Gentile  mind," 
just  as  is  that  of  Matthew  for  the  Jew  inquiring  after  the  evidences  of  Christ's 
Messiahtdiip,  and  that  of  John  for  the  Christian,  forced  by  the  progress  of  thought  to 
discriminate  between  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  refinements  eagerly  and  often 
amicably  identified  in  form  with  its  divine  elements. 
'       Professor  €k>det  has  not  written  for  professed  theologians,  nor  has  he  aimed  at 
'  embodyiug  in  his  work  those  devout  refiections  of  which  Scott,  Matthew  Henry,  and — 
[  in  their  own  peculiar  way — ^the  commentaries  edited  by  Lange,  are  depositories.    He 
I  has  aimed  at  giving  the  connection  and  meaning  of  the  narrative,  and  as  he  proceeds, 
'  at  brushing  aside  the  cobwebs  which  Rationalist  or  mythical  interpreters  heap  on  the 
;  inspired  page.    He  does  not  ignore  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  enjoyed  by  the 
writers,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  afraid  to  follow  the  critics  as  they  examine  and 
I  pronounce  upon  the  details  of  that  human  side,  which  we  have  in  the  written,  as  we 
'  have  also  in  the  Incarnate,  Word. 

If  it  be  alleged,  as  it  may  truly  be,  that  our  author's  ailment  is  often  subtle, 
especially  when  dealing  with  the  class  of  questions  belonging  to  the  harmony  of  the 
Gtospels,  and  the  assumption  of  one  original  document  from  which  the  Synoptists 
culled  at  pleasure,  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  convincing.  The  student  of  the  book 
will  moreover  be  rewarded  for  the  time  and  pains  bestowed  on  the  argument,  by  the 
knowledge  of  many  an  unintended  corroboration  of  Gospel  narrative,  interesting  in 
this  relation,  and  often  interesting  on  its  own  account  Examples  may  be  cited,  like 
the  College  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  (p.  11),  which  had  supervision 
of  physicians,  and  the  license  of  which  implied  literary  culture  and  professional  at- 
tainment on  the  part  of  its  possessor.  The  "  beloved  physician"  is,  it  might  havo 
been  presumed  beforehand,  in  these  respects  just  such  as  we  are  bound  to  infer  fhmi 
his  writings.  But  the  discussion  in  which  our  author,  in  pureuit  of  his  phm,  fre- 
quently engages  has  many  incidental  attractions  to  a  lover  of  God's  truth.    If  Ration- 
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alism  be  well  founded,  then  absolute  agreement  ought  to  mark  its  concluaioim,  and 
iwrfect  harmony  shoold  prevail  among  its  exponents.  Professor  Godet  neyer  shrinks 
from  showing  how  widely  apart  the  yeiy  men  go  who  allege  that  the  whole  thing  is 
so  plain~HM>  remote  from  the  region  of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural — ^that  it  must 
appear  at  once  to  any  enlightened  intellect.  (Bee  for  illustration  pp.  24~d6 ;  144^ 
146,  etc.) 

Nor  is  the  discussion— commonly  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes— unielieved  by 
occasional  flashes  of  sarcasm  and  irony.  We  should  infer  from  his  book  that  Pro- 
fessor Oodet  adds  to  power  of  grouping,  of  ingenious  and  exact  combination  (see 
pp.  48, 109),  a  certain  quickness  of  wit,  <mly  exercised  here  indeed  when  the  provo- 
cation is  undoubted.  "  Our  evangelists,"  says  he  (p.  240)  "  could  never  have  antici- 
pated that  they  would  ever  have  such  perverse  interpreters." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  freshness  and  force  of  his  own  iuteipretations— as  in  the 
turning  of  "  the  hearts  of  tiie  fathers  to  the  children"  (p.  40),  and  the  deputation 
from  John  the  Baptist  (pp.  2d0-324)— find  an  appropriate  vehicle  in  clear,  vivacious, 
and  often  eloquent  language.  See  as  iUustratiun  the  amplification  of  the  parabolic 
language  n^garding  "  new  wine  and  old  bottles"  (p.  180).  Even  as  a  bright  thought 
or  an  unexpected  felicitous  phrase  in  the  most  earnest  sermon  will  sometimes  sur- 
prise the  hearer  into  a  smile,  so  the  keenness  of  analyslB  (see  p.  147)  and  the  detec- 
tion of  nice  evidences  and  apologetic  considerations  (as  in  pp.  67,  66,  101, 
etc.)  will  often  touch  the  mind  of  a  reader  as  with  a  pleasant  surprise.  Nor  is  there 
wanting  a  fine  suggesdveness  in  many  of  his  paragraphs,  as  when  he  calls  demoniacal 
possession  the  caricature  of  divine  inspiration.  How  much  of  that  awful  antithesis 
runs  through  revelation,  as  In  the  "  mystery  of  godliness"  and  the  **  mystery  of 
iniquity,"  the  Christ  and  the  Antichrist !  Satan  is  truly  in  many  things  the  ape  of 
Deity. 

The  power  of  keen  analysis  of  Professor  Godet,  of  which  an  illustration  may  be 
seen  on  p.  147,  will  be  found  usefully  employed  in  the  concluding  and  veiy  valuable 
portion  of  his  work,  when,  having  gone  over  the  Gkwpel  exegetically,  he  comes  to 
deal  formally  with  the  diveigent  theories  of  Rationalism  on  the  origin  and  objects  of 
the  four  Qospels.  It  may  be  thought,  i>ossib]y,  by  some,  that  it  is  enough  to  over- 
throw  views  contradictory  of  one  another,  and  of  vital  principles,  and  that  one  is 
under  no  obligation  to  provide  a  genesis  of  these  inspired  records.  But  so  long  as 
men  will  ask  after  the  how,  witliin  certain  limits  an  answer  will  be  attempted ;  and 
that  of  this  volume  does  not  transcend  the  limits  of  modesty  and  reverence.  The 
Church,  in  various  ways,  including  works  like  this,  can  "  move"  and  "  induce"  to  a 
*'  high  and  reverend  esteem  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;"  but  of  the  Gospels  this  is  em- 
phatically  true,  that  "  the  heaveoliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine, 
the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole  (which  is 
to  give  gloiy  to  €k>d),  the  full  discovery  made  of  the  only  way  of  man's  ralvation, 
the  many  other  incomparable  excellences,  and  the  entire  perfection  thereof,"  are 
the  aiguments  by  which  they  "  abundantly  evidence  themselves  to  be  the  Word  of 
God." 

It  oould  hardly  be  supposed  that  no  phrase  in  a  work  like  this,  and  coming  to  us 
through  a  translation,  would  invite  criticism.  The  author's  views  of  the  JViracMta, 
which  Chreek  word  our  continental  friends  are  fond  of  using  for  the  *'  coming"  (Hatt. 
24  :  8 ;  1  Cor.  15  :  28).  applied  to  Christ,  are  not  formally  stated ;  but  there  are 
intimaUons  of  thehr  nature,  as  on  p.  400,  which  would  not  satisfy  a  large  portion  of 
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the  evangelical  chinches.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  calm  and  orderly  statement 
of  these  opinions  would  make  a  different  impression.  This  we  infer  particularly  from 
declarations  made  on  p.  452,  which  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  those  commonly 
held  by  the  advocates  of  two  resurrections,  divided  by  an  interval  more  or  less  de- 
fined in  their  representations.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  our  author,  in  dealhig 
with  the  Tubingen  school,  la  forced  to  discuss  with  great  freedom  what  may  be  called 
the  human  side  of  the  origin  of  the  Gkwpels.  This  may  account  for  such  an  in- 
felicitous phrase  as  '*  chronological  error"  on  p.  116.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
as  devout  scientists  may  discuss  the  mode  of  producing  our  existing  world  without 
questioning  its  divine  origin,  or  ignoring  a  Creator,  so  reverent  scholarship  may  ex- 
amine the  processes  by  which  holy  oracles  come  to  us,  without  impugning  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  utterances  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  given  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Qhost  The  mode  of  inspiration  will  probably  remain  a  mystery  ;  but  that  limitation 
in  the  matter  of  our  knowledge  will  no  more  put  it  in  doubt  as  a  fact,  in  a  candid 
mind,  than  ignorance  of  the  process  it  details  will  imply  question  of  the  regenera- 
tion by  the  Holy  Ghost  In  both  mysterious  and  gracious  works  the  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  we  hear  the  sound  and  reap  the  benefits,  but  cannot  tell  whence 
it  oometh  or  whither  it  goelh. 

While  Babbath-school  teachers  will  not,  for  the  most  part,  foUow  with  interest  the 

examination  of  the  views  of  Bleek,  Baur,  Weiss,  Elosterman,  Holtzmann,  and  others, 

we  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  be  read  with  interest  by  ministers.    They  who  love  and 

teach  definite  truth  will  be  Vible  to  understand  how  an  evangelical  prophet  may  break 

into  sarcasm  (as  on  p.  435)  whUe  giving  articulate  form  to  the  desifi^is  of  Christ's 

I  enemies.    They  will  appreciate  such  clear  statement  as  they  will  find  on  pp.  435-6  ; 

I  such  points  as  that  maae  regarding  the  Sabbath  at  p.  450,  and  the  treatment  of  the 

!  current  ol^ection  founded  on  the  references  to  Annas  and  Caiaphas  (p.  480).    The 

'  analysis  of  our  Lord's  use  of  John's  baptism  in  his  struggle  witn  his  truculent  foes 

is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  author's  power  to  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 

conflict  waged  by  the  Truth  incarnate  against  saceraotalism  and  perverted  and  par- 

,  tisan  zeal.    One  may  hesitate  to  take  the  net  cast  on  the  other  side,  as  pointing  to 

'  the  ingathering  of  the  heathen,  just  as  the  conclusions  suggested  on  p.  495  ma^r  be 

left  among  ^e  open  questions  without  lessening  admiration  for  the  author's  pains> 

;  taking  ingenuity.    Nor,  finally,  can  any  attentive  reader  fail  to  notice  the  wealth 

of  allusion  and  the  variety  of  sources  whence  light  is  made  to  shine  on  the  sacred 

pages ;  as,  for  example  (p.  563),  in  dealing  with  the  evangelist's  differences  in  forms 

of  speech,  when  Basil  the  Great  is  adduced  as  reporting  that  '*  down  to  his  time 

(fourth  century)  the  Church  possessed  no  written  liturgy  for  the  Holy  Supper— the 

sacramental  prayers  and  formulse  were  transmitted  by  unwritten  tradition. " 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  then,  that  thepresent  writer  wishes  God-speed,  by  this 
prefatory  note,  to  a  volume  which  is  at  once  learned  and  reverent,  distinct  in  its  ex- 
hibition of  the  positive  truth,  and  vigorously  controversial,  in  which  the  clearest  esti- 
mate of  the  several  Gospels  is  complemented  by  just  views  of  Him  of  whose  many- 
sided  excellency  and  glory  they  are  the  fourfold  presentation. 

The  work,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say,  is  unabridged,  every  Greek  and  Hebrew  word 
being  reproduced.  Only  such  brief  notes  (indicated  by  his  initials)  as  might  save  Sab- 
bath-school teachers  from  misapprehension — ^ministerial  readers  do  not  require  them — 
have  been  added  by  the  writer,  and  these  not  without  hesitation.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
issue  in  popular  form  of  one  of  the  Messrs.  Clark's  publications— by  which  such 
service  has  been  rendered  to  Christian  literature— will  call  attention  to  their  other 
translations  in  quarters  where  they  have  not  yet  gone.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  say 
that  Messrs.  Scribner,  the  only  house  in  America  that  has  sought  to  make  a  market 
for  the  work  (and  therefore  entitled  to  be  consulted)  give  their  full  assent  to  this  issue 
— an  assent  that  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  desire  to  send  the  results  of  the 
ripest  scholarship  among  aU  classes  of  Christian  students  and  laborers. 

J.  HALT.. 

Fyth  Avenue  Preebjfterian  Church,  New  York, 
December,  1880. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO    SECOND  EDITION. 

A  TXAB  and  half  has  passed  away'—and  how  swiftly  l—since  the  publication  of 
this  Commentary,  and  already  a  second  edition  has  become  necessaiy.  I  bless  the 
Lord  for  the  acceptance  which  this  work  has  met  with  in  the  churches  of  Switzer- 
land and  of  France,  and  I  hall  it  as  a  symptom  of  that  revived  interest  in  ezcgetical 
studies,  which  lias  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  their  most  urgent  needs.  I  tender 
my  special  thanks  to  the  authors  of  those  f ayorable  reviews  which  have  given  effect- 
ual aid  toward  the  attainment  of  this  result. 

Almost  every  page  of  this  second  edition  bears  the  traces  of  corrections  in  the 
form  of  my  former  work  ;  but  the  substance  of  its  exegesis  and  criticism  remains  the 
same.  Of  only  one  passage,  or  rather  of  only  one  term  {aeeond-fint,  6  : 1),  has  the 
interpretation  been  modified.  Besides  that,  I  have  made  a  number  of  additions 
occasioned  by  the  publication  of  two  works,  one  of  which  1  have  very  frequently 
quoted,  and  the  other  as  often  controverted.  I  refer  to  M.  Gess'  book,  "  Sur  la 
Persoone  et  I'GSuvre  de  Christ"  (first  part),  and  to  *'  La  Vie  de  J6sus"  by  M.  Eeim 
(the  last  two  volumes). 

In  a  recent  article  of  the  *'  Protestaatische  Kirchenzeitung,"  M.  Holtzmann  has 
challenged  my  critical  standpoint  as  being  determined  by  a  dogmatic  prepossession. 
But  has  he  forgotten  the  advantage  which  Strauss  took  in  his  first  *'  Vie  de  Jesus'' 
d  the  hypothesis  of  Gieseler,  which  I  have  defended  ?  The  reader  having  the  whole 
before  him  will  Judge.  He  will  see  for  himself  whether  the  attempt  to  explain  in  a 
natural  and  rational  way  the  origin  of  the  three  synoptical  texts  by  means  of  common 
written  sources  is  successfuL  There  is  one  fact  especially  which  still  waits  for 
explanation — namely,  the  Aramaitms  of  Luke.  These  AramamM  are  met 
with  not  only  in  passages  which  belong  exclusively  to  this  Hellenistic  writer,  but 
also  in  those  which  are  common  to  him  and  the  other  writers,  who  were  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  in  whose  parallel  passages  nothing  of  a  similar  kind  is  to  be  found  !  This 
fact  remains  as  a  rock  against  which  all  the  various  hypotheses  I  have  controverted 
are  completely  shattered,  and  especially  that  of  Holtzmann.  May  not  the  somewhat 
ungenerous  imputation  of  the  Professor  of  Heidelberg,  whose  earnest  labors  no  one 
admires  more  than  myself,  have  been  inspired  by  a  slight  feeling  of  wounded  self- 
esteem? 

And  now,  may  this  Commentary  renew  its  course  with  the  blesnng  of  the  Lord, 
to  whose  Eervice  it  is  coneecrated  ;  and  may  its  second  voyage  be  as  prosperous  and 
Abort  as  the  first !  F.  6. 

Nbuchatsl,  August,  1870. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  FTOST  EDITION. 

A  Commentary  on  the  GkMpel  of  John  remains  an  unfinished  work  so  long  as  it  is 
left  unaccompanied  by  a  similar  work  on  at  least  one  of  the  synoptical  Ghispels.  Of 
these  three  writings,  the  (Gospel  of  Luke  appeared  to  me  best  fitted  to  senre  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  exQgetical  work  which  I  had  previously  published,  because,  as  M. 
Sabatier  has  well  shown  in  his  short  but  substantial  **  Essai  sur  les  Sources  de  la  Vie 
de  Jesus/'  Luke's  writing  constitutes,  in  several  important  respects,  a  transition 
between  the  view  taken  by  John  and  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  synoptical 
literature.* 

The  exegetical  method  pursued  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  my  preceding  Com- 
mentary. I  have  not  written  merely  for  professed  theologians  ;  nor  have  I  aimed 
directly  at  edification.  This  work  is  addressed,  in  general,  to  those  readers  of  cul- 
ture, so  numerous  at  the  present  day,  who  take  a  heart-felt  interest  in  the  religious  and 
critical  questions  which  are  now  under  discussion.  To  meet  thdr  requirements,  a 
translation  has  been  given  of  those  Greek  expressions  which  it  was  necessary  to 
quote,  and  technical  language  has  as  far  as  possible  been  avoided.  The  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  modem  unbelief  circulate  at  the  present  time  in  all  our  great  centres 
of  population.  In  the  streets  of  our  cities,  workmen  are  heard  talking  about  the  con- 
flict between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  therefore  en- 
deavor to  place  the  results  of  a  real  and  impartial  Biblical  science  within  reach  of  all. 
I  repeat  respecting  this  Commentaiy  what  I  have  already  said  of  its  predecessor :  it 
has  been  written,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  its  being  consulted,  as  read. 

From  the  various  readings,  I  have  had  to  select  those  which  had  a  certain  value, 
or  presented  something  of  interest  A  commentary  cannot  pretend  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  complete  critical  edition  such  as  all  scientific  study  requires.  Since  I 
cannot  in  any  way  regard  the  eighth  edition  of  Tischendorf 's  text  just  published  as 
a  standard  text,  though  I  gratef  idly  acknowledge  its  ud  as  absolutely  indispensable, 
I  have  adopted  the  received  text  as  a  basis  in  indicating  the  various  readings  ;  but  I 
would  express  my  earnest  desire  for  an  edition  of  the  Byzantine  text  that  could  be 
regarded  as  a  standard  authority. 

Frequently  I  have  contented  myself  with  citing  the  original  text  of  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  without  mentioning  the  changes  made  in  it  by  later  hands ;  but 
whenever  these  changes  offered  anything  that  could  be  of  any  interest,  I  have  in- 
dicated them. 

If  I  am  asked  with  what  scientific  or  religious  assumptions  I  have  approached 
this  study  of  the  third  €k)spel,  I  reply,  With  these  two  only  :  that  the  authors  of  our 
Gospels  wei%  men  of  ffood  sense  and  good  faith. 

*  The  publishers  intend,  if  these  volumes  on  Luke  meet  with  a  favorable  recep- 
tion, to  brmg  out  M.  Godet's  celebrated  Commentary  on  John  m  an  English  dress. 
Indeed,  they  would  have  followed  the  author's  order  of  publication,  but  that  they 
waited  to  take  advantage  of  a  second  edition,  which  is  preparing  for  the  press.— 
Tbaitb. 
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INTKODUCTION. 

Thb  Introduction  of  a  Biblical  Commentary  is  not  designed  to  solve  the  various 
questions  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  book  under  consideration.  This  solution 
must  be  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  book  itself,  and  not  be  assumed  beforehand. 
The  proper  work  of  introduction  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  study  of  the  sacred 
book  ;  it  should  propose  questions,  not  solve  them. 

But  there  is  one  side  of  the  labor  of  criticism  which  may,  and  indeed  ought  to  be 
treated  before  exegesis— the  hiatorieal.  And  by  this  we  understand  :  1.  The  study  of 
such  facta  ol  ecclesiastical  history  as  may  throw  light  upon  the  time  of  publication 
and  the  sources  of  the  work  which  is  to  engage  our  attention  ;  2.  The  review  of  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  origin  of  this  book,  par- 
ticularly in  modern  times.  The  first  of  these  studies  supplies  exegetical  and  critical 
labor  with  its  starting-point ;  the  second  determines  its  aim.  The  possession  of  these 
two  kinds  of  information  is  the  condition  of  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of 
science. 

This  introduction,  then,  will  aim  at  making  the  reader  acquainted  with — 

L  The  earliest  traces  of  Ihe  existence  of  our  Qospd,  going  back  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  history  of  the  primitive  Church. 

n.  The  statements  made  by  ancient  writers  as  to  ^m;  person  of  ihe  avXhor,  and  the 
opinions  current  at  the  present  day  on  this  point. 

III.  The  information  furnished  by  tradition  respecting  the  eireumatances  in  whieh 
thiswriUng  loas  composed  (its  readers,  date,  locality,  design),  as  well  as  the  different 
views  which  criticism  has  taken  of  these  various  questions. 

lY.  The  ideas  which  scholars  have  formed  of  ihe  sources  whence  the  author  derived 
the  subject-matter  of  his  narrations. 

Y.  Lastly,  the  documents  by  means  of  which  the  text  of  this  writing  has  been  pre- 
served to  us. 

An  introduction  of  this  kind  is  not  complete  without  a  conclusion  in  which  the 
questions  thus  raised  find  their  solution.  This  conclusion  should  seek  to  combine 
the  facts  established  by  tradition  with  the  results  obtained  from  exegesis. 

BBC.   I. — TRACES  OF  THB  EXISTBNCB    OF    THB  THIRD    GOBFEL    IN  THB    PRIMITIVE 

CHURCH. 

We  take  as  our  starting-point  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  our  aim  is  not 
to  come  down  the  stream,  but  to  ascend  it  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  at  this  epoch 
our  Gospel  was  universally  known  and  received,  not  only  in  t?ie  great  Church  (an 
expression  of  Celsus,  about  150),  but  also  by  the  sects  which  were  detached  from  it. 

This  admission  rests  on  some  indisputable  quotations  from  this  book  in  Theophilus 
of  Antioch  (about  170)  and  Irensus  (about  180),  and  in  the  '*  Letter  of  the  Churches 
of  Lyons  and  Yienne*'  (in  177) ;  on  the  fact,  amply  verified  by  the  testimony  of 
dement  of  Alexandria,  that  the  Gnostic  Heracleon  hud  published  a  commentary  on 
the  QtoapeL  of  Luke  as  well  as  on  the  Gospel  of  John  (between  175-195) ;  *  on  the 

♦  See,  for  the  fact,  Grabe,  **  Spicilegium. "  sec.  ii.  t.  i.  p.  8 ;  and  for  the  date, 
Lipaiiis,  "  Die  Zeit  des  Marcion  und  des  Heracleon/'  in  Hilgenfeld's  ''  Zeitschrift," 
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very  frequent  use  which  Valentinus,  or  at  least  writers  of  his  school,  made  of  this 
Gospel ;  lastly,  on  numerous  quotations  from  Luke,  acknowledged  by  all  scholars  at 
the  present  day,  contained  in  the  *'  Clementine  Homilies''  (about  160).  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  Origen  ranks  Luke's  work  among  the  number  of  thoBefour 
Gospels  admitted  by  all  the  churches  under  heaten,  and  that  Eusebius  places  it  among 
the  Tiomologoumena  of  the  new  covenant.  The  <vily  matter  of  importance  here  is  to 
inyestigate  that  obscure  epoch,  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  for  any  indica- 
tions which  may  serve  to  prove  the  presence  and  influence  of  our  GospeL  We  meet 
with  them  in  four  departments  of  inquiry — in  the  field  of  heresy,  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  in  the  pseudepigraphical  literature,  and  lastly,  in  the  biblical  writings. 

1.  BssLBSY.^Mareian,  Oerdo,  BasOides. 

Marcion,  a  son  of  a  bishop  of  Pontus,  who  was  excommunicated  by  his  own  fiither, 
taught  at  Rome  from  140-170.*  He  proposed  to  purify  the  Gk>spel  from  the  Jewish 
elements  which  the  twelve,  by  reason  of  their  education  and  Israelitish  prejudices, 
had  necessarily  introduced  into  it  In  order  more  effectually  to  remove  this  tdloy,  he 
taught  that  the  God  who  created  the  world  and  legislated  for  the  Jews  was  different 
from  the  supreme  God  who  revealed  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  was  only  an 
inferior  and  finite  being  ;  that  for  this  reason  the  Jewish  law  rested  exclusively  on 
justice,  while  the  Gospel  was  founded  on  charity.  Accordiog  to  him,  St  Paul  adone 
had  understood  Jesus.  Further,  in  the  canon  which  Marcion  formed,  he  only 
admitted  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (on  account  of  its  affinity  with  the  teaching  of  Paul) 
and  ten  epistles  of  this  apostle.  But  even  in  these  writings  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
suppress  certain  passages  ;  for  they  constantly  assume  the  divine  character  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  attribute  the  creation  of  the  visible  universe  to  the  God  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Haroion,  in  conformity  with  his  ideas  about  matter,  denied  the  reality  of 
the  body  of  Jesus ;  and  on  this  point,  therefore,  he  found  himself  in  confiict  with 
numerous  texts  of  Paul  and  Luke.  The  (oeater  part  of  the  modifications  of  Luke's 
text  which  were  exhibited,  according  to  the  statements  of  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius; 
in  the  Gtospel  used  by  Marcion  and  his  adherents,  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  relation  between  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  that  of  this 
heretic  has  in  modem  times  been  represented  in  a  totally  different  light.  And  the 
reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  relation  which  we  have  just  pointed  out 
between  these  two  writings,  if  clearly  made  out,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that,  at  the 
time  of  Marcion's  activity,  Luke's  Gospel  existed  in  the  collections  of  apostolic 
writings  used  in  the  churches,  and  to  compel  criticism  to  assign  to  this  writing  both 
ancient  authority  and  a  very  early  origin.  Now  this  is  just  what  the  rationalistic 
school  was  not  disposed  to  admit  f  Consequently,  Semler  and  Eichhom  in  the  past 
century,  and,  with  still  greater  emphasis,  Ritschl,  Baur,  and  Schwegler  in  our  time, 
have  maintained  that  the  priority  belonged  to  the  €k>spel  of  Marcion,  that  this  work 
was  the  true  primitive  Luke,  and  that  our  canonical  Luke  was  the  result  of  a  retouch- 

*  Lipsius,  "  DieZeit  des  Marcion unddesHeracleon," in Hllgenfeld's  **  Zeitschr.*' 
1867. 

t  Hilgenfeld  himself  points  out  the  purely  dogmatic  oriffin  of  this  rationalistic 
opinion  :  '*  This  opinion,  '  he  says,  '*  has  misapprehended  the  true  tendency  of  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion,  through  a  desire  to  assign  to  the  canonical  text  (to  our  Luke)  the 
most  recent  d(Ue  possible**  ("  Die  Evangelien,"  p.  27). 
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ing  of  this  more  ancient  work,  accomplished  in  the  second  century  in  the  sense  of  a 
modified  Paulinism.  We  must  do  justice,  however,  to  this  critical  school.  No  one 
has  labored  more  energetically  to  rectify  this  erroneous  opinion,  tentatively  brought 
forward  by  several  of  its  adherents.  Hilgenfeld,  and  above  all  Volkmar,  have  suc- 
cessfully combated  it,  and  Ritschl  has  expressly  withdrawn  it  (*'  Theol.  Jahrb.  X.,"  p. 
528,  et  ieq,)  ;  Bleek  (**  Einl.  in.  d.  N.  T.,"  p.  123  etseq,)  has  given  an  able  summary  of 
the  whole  discussion.  We  shaU  only  bring  forward  the  following  points,  which  seem 
to  us  the  most  essential : 

1.  The  greater  part  of  the  differences  which  must  have  distinguished  the  Gospel 
of  Mardon  from  our  Luke  are  to  be  explained  either  as  the  result  of  his  Gnostic 
system,  or  as  mere  critical  corrections.  Thus,  Marcion  suppressed  the  first  two 
diapters  on  the  hirth  of  Jesus — a  retrenchment  which  suited  his  t)oceti8m  ;  also  in 
the  passage  Luke  18  :  28,  **  When  you  shall  see  Abraham^  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  aU 
the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  God,"  he  read,  "  When  you  shall  see  the  just  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  which  alone  answered  to  his  theory  of  the  old  covenant; 
in  the  same  way  also,  for  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Luke  16  :  17,  '*  It  is  easier  for  heaven 
and  earth  to  pass,  than  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail, "  Marcion  read,  '*  than  that  one  tittle 
of  the  letter  qf  my  words  should  fsdl. "  In  both  these  instances,  one  must  be  blind  not 
to  see  that  it  was  Marcion  who  modified  the  text  of  Luke  to  suit  his  system,  and  not 
the  reverse.  Again,  we  read  that  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  began  in  this  way  :  "  In  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  £mperor  Tiberius,  Jesus  descended  to  Capernaum" 
(naturally,  from  heaven,  without  having  passed  through  the  human  stages  of  birth 
and  youth) ;  then  came  the  narrative  of  the  first  sojourn  at  Capernaum,  just  as  it  is 
related  Luke  ^:Z\  etseq,;  and  after  that,  only  in  the  inverse  order  to  that  which 
obtains  in  our  Gospel,  the  narrative  of  the  visit  to  Nazareth,  Luke  4  :  16  «<  seq.  Is  it 
not  dear  that  such  a  beginning  could  not  belong  to  the  primitive  writing,  and  that 
the  transposition  of  the  two  narratives  which  follow  was  designed  to  do  away  with 
the  difficulty  presented  by  the  words  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  (Luke  4  :  23),  as 
Luke  places  them,  before  the  sojourn  at  Capernaum  ?  The  narrative  of  Marcion  was 
then  the  result  of  a  dogmatic  and  critical  revision  of  Luke  3  :  1,  4  :  81,  4  :  16  and  28. 

2.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Marcion  had  falsified  the  Epistles  of  Paul  by  an 
exactly  similar  process. 

8.  Marcion's  sect  alone  availed  themselves  of  the  Gospel  used  by  this  heretic.  This 
fact  proves  that  this  work  was  not  an  evangelical  writing  already  known,  which  the 
author  of  our  Luke  modified,  and  which  Marcion  alone  had  preserved  intact. 

From  all  this,  a  scientific  criticism  can  only  conclude  that  our  €k)spel  of  Luke  was 
in  existence  before  that  of  Marcion,  and  that  this  heretic  chose  this  among  all  the 
Gospels  which  enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  collection  as  the  one  which  he  could  most 
readily  adapt  to  his  system.*  About  140,  then,  our  Gospel  already  possessed  full 
authority,  the  result  of  a  conviction  of  its  apostolic  Qrigin. 

*  Zeller  (in  his  "  Apostelgeschichte")  expresses  himself  thus  :  ''  We  may  admit  as 
proved  and  generally  accepted,  not  only  that  Marcion  made  use  of  an  ol(^r  Gospel, 
Dot  further,  that  he  recomposed,  modified,  and  often  abridged  it,  and  that  this  older 
Goepel  was  essentially  none  other  than  our  Luke."  This  restriction  *'  essentially" 
refers  to  certain  passages,  in  which  it  appears  to  writers  of  the  Tfibingen  school  that 
Mardon's  reading  is  more  original  than  that  of  our  canonical  text.  The  latter, 
aooordhig  to  Baur  and  Hilgenfeld,  must  have  been  intrpduoed  with  a  view  to  counter- 
act the  use  which  the  Gnostics  made  of  the  true  text.    Zeller,  however  (p.  12  et  seq~), 
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Marcioa  did  not  create  his  system  himself.  Before  him,  Ceido,  according  to  Theo- 
doret's  account  ('*  BsBret.  fabulae,"  i.  24),  proved  by  (he  Gospels  that  the  jtut  Qod  of 
the  old  covenant  and  the  good  God  of  the  new  are  different  beings  ;  and  he  founded 
this  contrariety  on  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  5  :  88-48  ;  Luke 
6  :  27-38).  The  Gospel  of  Luke  must  have  sustained  the  principal  part  in  this 
demonstration,  if  at  least  we  credit  the  testimony  of  an  ancient  writer  (Pseudo-Tertul- 
liao,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  ''De  prsscriptione  haereticorum/'  c.  51):  *' Solum 
evangelium  Lvca,  nee  tamen  iolum,  reeipit  [Cerdo].'*  Some  years,  then,  before 
Maicion,  Cerdo  sought  to  prove  the  opposition  of  the  law  to  the  Gospel  by  the  written 
QospeU,  especially  by  that  of  Luke. 

Basilides,  one  of  the  most  ancient  known  Gnostics,  who  is  usually  said  to  have 
flourished  at  Alekandria  about  120,  assumed  for  himself  and  his  son  Isidore  the  title 
of  pupils  of  the  Apostle  Matthias.  „The  statement  of  Hippolytus  is  as  follows: 
"  Basilides,  with  Isidore,  his  true  son  and  disciple,  said  that  Matthias  had  transmitted 
to  them  orally  some  secret  instructions  which  he  had  received  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Saviour  in  His  private  teaching."*  This  claim  of  Basilides  implies  the  circulation 
of  the  book  of  the  Acts,  in  which  alone  there  is  any  mention  of  the  apostolate  of 
Matthias,  and  consequently  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  was  composed  before  the 


2.  The  Fathers.  tTtMfo'n,  P6tyea/rp,  Clement  of  Borne, 

If  it  is  proved  that  about  140,  and  at  Rome,  Cerdo  and  Marcion  made  use  of  the 
GU>spel  of  Luke  as  a  book  generally  received  in  the  Church,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
suppose  that  this  Gospel  was  not  in  the  hands  of  Justin,  who  wrote  in  this  very  city 
some  years  later.  Besides,  the  writings  of  Justin  allow  of  no  doubt  as  to  this  fact ; 
and  it  is  admitted  at  the  present  day  by  all  the  writers  of  that  school,  which  makes 
exclusive  claims  to  be  critical — by  Zeller,   Yolkmar,  and  Hilgenfeld.f    With  this 

considerably  reduces  the  number  of  those  passages  in  which  Marcion  is  sup[>ofled  to 
have  preserved  the  true  reading,  and  those  whic£  he  retains  are  far  from  bearing  the 
marks  of  proof.  Thus,  Luke  10  :  22,  Marcion  appears  to  have  read  oi6ei^  lyva,  do 
one  liaih  known,  instead  of  ov<5e)c  yivijaKei,  no  one  knoweth  ;  and  because  this  reading 
is  found  in  Justin,  in  the  '*  Clementine  Homilies/'  and  in  some  of  the  Fathers,  it  is 
inferred  that  our  canonical  text  has  been  altered.  But  Justin  himself  also  reads 
yivtjaKei  {'*  Dial,  c.  Tryph."  c.  100).  There  appears  to  be  nothing  more  here  than  an 
ancient  variation.  In  the  same  passage,  Marcion  appears  to  have  placed  the  words 
which  refer  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  by  the  Son  before  those  which  refer  to 
the  knowledee  of  the  Sun  by  the  Father— a  reading  which  is  also  found  in  the 
*'  Clementine  Homilies."  But  here,  again,  this  nan  only  be  a  mere  variation  of  reading 
which  it  is  easy  to  explidn.  It  is  of  such  little  dogmatic  importance  that  IrensBns, 
who  opposes  it  critically,  himself  quotes  the  passage  twice  in  this  form  ("  Tischend. 
ad  Matth.  11  :  27"). 

*  "  S.  Hippolyti  Refutationis'omnium  hseresium  librorum  decem  quae  super  sunt" 
(ed.  Duncker  et  Schneidewin),  L.  vii.  §  20.  ' 

t  **  Justin's  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  demonstrated  by  a  series  of 
passages,  of  which  some  certainly,  and  others  very  probacy,  are  citations  from  this 
book'^  (Zeller,  **  Apostelgeschichte."  p.  28).  On  the  subject  of  a  passage  from  the 
**  Dialogue  with  Trvpho,^'  c.  49.  Volkmar  says  :  "  Luke  (8  :  16,  17)  is  quoted  here, 
first  in  common  with  Matthew,  then,  in  preference  to  the  latter,  UUraUy''  (**  Ursprung 
unserer  Ev."  p.  157).  *'  Justin  is  acquainted  with  our  three  synoptical  Gospels,  and 
extracts  them  almost  completely"  (Ibid.  p.  91).  "  Besides  Matthew  and  Mark  .  .  . 
Justin  also  makes  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke"  (Hilgenfeld,  '*  Der  Eanon,"  p.  25). 
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admission  before  us,  we  know  what  the  assertions  of  M.  Nicolas  are  worth,  which 
he  does  not  scruple  to  lay  before  French  readers,  who  have  so  little  acquaintance 
with  questions  of  this  nature— such  an  assertion,  for  instance,  as  this  :  '*  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  comparisons  which  critics  of  this  school  [the  orthodox]  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  between  certain  passages  of  Polycarp,  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius, 
and  ewn  Justin  Martyr,  and  analogous  passages  from  our  Gospels,  without  being 
tempted  to  think  that  the  cause  must  be  very  bad  that  can  need,  or  ttiat  can  be  satis- 
fied with  such  arguments.  "*  It  appears  that  Messrs.  Zeller,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Yolkmar 
are  all  implicated  together  in  furbishing  up  these  fallacious  arguments  in  favor  of 
orthodoxy  1  Here  are  some  passages  which  prove  unanswerably  that  Justin  Martyr 
used  our  third  Gospel :  Dial.  c.  100,  he  quotes  almost  wrbatim  Luke  1 :  26-80. f  Ibid. 
c.  48,  and  Apol.  i.  34,  he  mentions  the  census  of  Quirinus  in  the  very  terms  of  LukOt 
Dial.  c.  41  and  70,  and  Apol.  L  66,  he  refers  to  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper 
according  to  the  text  of  Luke.  Dial.  c.  103,  he  says :  '*  In  the  memoirs  which  I  say 
were  composed  by  His  apostles,  and  by  those  that  accompanied  them,  [it  is  related] 
that  the  sweat  rolled  from  Him  in  drops  while  He  prayed,"  etc.  (Luke  22  :  44).  Ibid., 
Justin  refers  to  Jesus  having  been  sent  to  Herod— an  incident  only  related  by  Luke. 
Ibid.  c.  105,  he  quotes  the  last  words  of  Jesus,  "Father,  into  tiiy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit,'*  as  taken  from  "  The  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles."  t  This  prayer  is  only 
recorded  by  Luke  (23  :  46).  We  have  only  indicated  the  quotations  expressly 
acknowledged  as  such  by  Zeller  himself  (*'  Apostelgeschichte,"  pp.  26-87). 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  doubt  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  formed  part  of  those  apat- 
ioUc  memoirs  quoted  eighteen  times  by  Justin,  and  from  which  he  has  derived  the 
greater  part  of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  that  are  mentioned  by  him. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  having  been  written  after  the  €k>spel,  and  by  the  same 
author  (these  two  facts  are  admitted  by  all  true  criticism),  every  passage  of  the  Fathers 
which  proves  the  existence  of  this  book  at  a  given  moment  demonstrates  d  fortiori  the 
existence  of  the  Gospel  at  the  same  time.  We  may  therefore  adduce  the  following 
passage  from  Polycarp,  which  we  think  can  only  be  explained  as  a  quotation  from 
the  Acts : 

Acts  2  :  24.  Polyc.  ad  FhU,  c.  1. 

•Qy  6  Beds  dvianjaev,  Xvaai  raS  uSlvaS  rov  "Ov  fyeipeu  d  Oebs  XvoaS  rdi  66ivaS  roif 

Bawarov,  fdov. 

"  Whom  God  hath  raised  up,  having  '*  Whom  Qod  hath  awakened,  having 

loosed  the  [birth-]  pains  of  death."  loosed  the  [birth-]  pains  of  Hades." 

The  identical  construction  of  the  proposition  in  the  two  writings,  the  choice  of 
the  term  XvaaS,  and  the  strange  expression  the  birth-paiM  of  death  (Acts)  or  of  Hades 
(Polyc),  scarcely  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the  passage  in  Polycarp  was  taken  from 
that  in  the  Act8.§ 

♦  "  Etudes  critiques  sur  le  N.  T."  p.  5. 

\  Reference  to  Justin  Martyr's  "  Dialogues"  (Glarke's  edition),  p.  225,  will  show 
that  w.  26-38  are  quoted  in  the  way  in  which  one  who  wished  to  summarize  would 
reproduce. — J.  H. 

1  8o  called  in  c.  100,  when  quoting  from  Matt.  4  :  9,  10. — J.  H. 

§  It  is  not  impossible,  certainly,  that  the  expression  uSbm  was  taken  by  both  these 
autnora  from  Ps.  18  :  5,  or  from  rs.  116  :  3,  where  the  LXX.  translate  by  this  term 

the  word  ^^n«  which  signifies  at  once  Ixmds  and  paira  of  chUdbirtk  ;  but  there  still 

nnniiins  in  the  two  propositions  as  a  whole  an  unaccountable  similarly. 
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In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  there  is  an  exhortation  beginning  with  these 
words  :  "  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  which  he  taught  equity  and 
generosity ;"  then  comes  a  passage  in  which  the  texts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  appear  to  be  combined,  but  where^  in  the  opinion  of  Volkmar,* 
the  text  of  Luke  predominates  (6  :  31,  36-38).  In  tliis  same  letter  the  Acts  are  twice 
quoted,  first  at  c.  18,  where  mention  is  made  of  a  divine  testimony  respecting  King 
David,  and  there  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  following  Old  Testament  pass- 
ages :  1  Sam.  18  :  14  and  Ps.  89  :  21.  Now  a  precisely  similar  fusion,  or  very 
nearly  so,  is  found  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  (13  :  22).  How  could  this  almost  identi- 
cal combination  of  two  such  distinct  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  have  occunred 
spontaneously  to  the  two  writers  ? 

18am.  13:14.  Ps.  89  :  20. 

''  The  Lord  hath  sought  him  a  man       ''  1  Tujlw  found  Damd  my  servant ;  with 
after  his  ovm  heart "  my  holy  ou  have  I  anointed  him. " 

Acts  13  :  22. 

"  J  have  found  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  a  man  aflefr  mine  own  heart,  which  'shall 
fulfil  all  my  wUl."     , 

Clem.  £^.  ad  Oor.  c.  18. 

"  I  haw  found  a  man  after  my  own  hea/rt,  David  son  of  Jesse  ;  and  I  have  anointed 
him  witii  eternal  oil." 

The  other  quotation  is  an  expression  of  euolgy  which  Clement  addresses  to  the 
Corinthians  (c.  2) :  "  Giving  more  willingly  than  receiving  {jxaTJMv  dldovres  ^  Xaft- 
iSiivovreS),"— a  repetition  of  the  very  words  of  Jesus  cited  by  Paul,  Acts  20  :  85 : 
*'  It  is  Inore  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  {SiSdvcu  fia^Xov  ^  Xoftffdvetv),**  No  doubt 
these  are  allusions  rather  than  quotations  properly  so  called.  But  we  know  that  tills 
is  the  ordinary  mode  of  quotation  in  the  Fathers. 

It  is  true  that  the  Tubingen  school  denies  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  Polycarp,  and  assigns  them,  the  former  to  the  first  quarter,  and  the 
latter  to  the  second  part,  of  the  second  century  ;  but  the  authenticity  of  the  former 
in  particular  is  guaranteed  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimonies.  Although  in 
many  respects  not  at  all  fiattering  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  it  was  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  this  church,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Comith  about  170.  was  frequently  read  publicly  to  the  congregation.  Further,  it  is 
quoted  by  Polycarp,  Hegesippus,  and  IrensBUS.  Now,  if  it  is  authentic,  it  date^,  not 
from  125,  as  Volkmar  thinks,  but  at  latest  from  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Hase,  it  belongs  to  between  80  and  90  ;  according  to  Tischendorf,  it  dates  from 
69,  or,  less  probably,  from  96.  For  our  part,  we  should  regard  this  last  date  as  most 
probable.  In  any  case,  we  see  that  the  use  of  Luke's  writmgs  in  this  letter  confers  a 
very  high  antiquity  on  their  diffusion  and  authority. 

3.  Thb  PsBXTDBPiGRAPHiCAii  Wbitinqb.— I'estem^nte  qf  ths  Twelve  Patriareha, 

Among  the  writings  of  Jewish  or  Jewish-Christian  origin  which  antiquity  has 
bequeathed  to  us,  there  is  one  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  by  a  Christian 

♦  •*  The  text  of  Matthew  differs  most,  wMIe  Luke's  text  furnishes  the  substance 
of  the  developed  thougbt"  ("  Urspr.,"  p.  188). 
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Jew,  desirous  of  briDging  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the  Christian  faitlL  With  this 
view  he  represents  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  as  speaking  on  their  death-beds,  and 
assigns  to  each  of  them  a  prophetic  discoorse,  in  which  they  depict  the  future  lot  of 
their  people,  and  annoonoe  the  blessings  to  be  conferred  by  the  gospel.  Contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  M.  Reuss,  who  places  the  composition  of  tiiis  work  after  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,*  de  Groot  and  Laugen  think  that  it  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
first  or  the  beginning  of  the  8econd.f  As  this  book  alludes  to  the  first  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  in  70,  but  in  no  way  refers  to  the  second  by  Adrian  in  135, 
it  must,  it  would  eeem,  date  from  the  interyal  between  these  two  events.  It  contains 
numerous  quotations  from  Luke  as  well  as  from  the  other  evangelists,  but  the  fol- 
lowing passage  is  particularly  important :  ' '  In  the  latit  days,  said  Benjamin  to  his  sons* 
there  shall  spring  from  my  race  a  ruler  according  to  the  Lord,  who,  after  having  heard 
his  voice,  shall  spread  a  new  light  among  the  heathen.  He  shall  abide  in  the  syna- 
gogues uf  the  heathen  to  the  end  of  the  ages,  and  shall  be  in  the  mouth  uf  their  chiefs 
as  a  pleasant  song.  Eia  ioork  and  his  toard  shall  be  toritten  in  the  holy  bobks.  He  shall 
be  chosen  of  Qod  for  eternity.  My  father  Jacob  hath  told  me  about  him  who  is  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  my  race."  The  Apostle  Paul  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  there  is  an  allusion  in  this  passage  to  his  work  as  described  in  the 
book  of  the  Acts,  and  prol>ably  also  to  his  epistles  as  containing  his  word.  There  is 
no  doubt,  then,  that  the  book  of  the  Acts  is  here  referred  to  as  constituting  part  of 
the  collection  of  holy  books  {ev  pip\  aii  dyiat:).  This  passage  is  thus  the  parallel 
of  the  famous  As  it  is  written^  which  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  which 
serves  as  a  preamble,  about  the  same  time,  to  a  quotation  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.^  Before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  therefore,  there  were  collections  of 
apostolic  writings  in  the  churches,  the  contents  of  which  we  cannot  exactly  de- 
-scribe :  they  varied,  no  doubt,  in  different  churches,  which  were  already  regarded 
equally  with  the  Old  Testament  as  holy ;  and  in  these,  the  book  of  the  Acts,  and 
consequently  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  found  a  place. 

4.  BmucAii  WBiTiNaB.— «7(?An,  M<xrk,  Acts, 

The  whole  Ctospel  of  John  supposes,  as  we  think  has  been  proved  in  our  Com' 
maUofry  upon  that  book,  the  existence  of  our  synoptics,  and  their  propagation  in  the 
Church.  As  to  Luke  in  particular,  10  :  88--42  must  be  compared  with  John  11  and 
12  : 1-8  ;  then  24  : 1-12  and  86-49  with  John  20  : 1-18  and  19-28, where  John's  nar- 
ntive  appears  to  allude,  sometimes  even  in  expression,  to  Luke's. 

The  first  distinct  and  indubitable  trace  of  the  influence  of  Luke's  Gk>spel  on  a 
book  of  the  New  Testament  is  found  in  the  conclusion  of  Mark  (16  :  9-20).  On  the 
one  hand,  we  hope  to  prove  that,  until  we  come  to  this  fragment,  the  composition  of 
Hark  is  quite  independent  of  Luke's  narrative.  On  the  other  hand,  it  \s  evident  that 
from  this  x>oint  the  narrative  of  Mark,  notwithstanding  some  peculiarities,  is  scarcely 

• 

♦  "  Die  Geech.  der  heU.  Bchr.  N.  T.,"  §  257. 

t  De  Groot,  "  Basilides,"  p.  87  ;  Langen,  *'  Das  Judenthum  'm  Palesti,"  148. 

X  Hilgeofeld,  with  all  fairness,  acknowledges  this  quotation  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  and  the  consequences  deducible  from  it :  "  We  meet  with  the  first  trace  of 
this  applioition  [of  the  notion  of  inspiration  as  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  those  of  the  apostles]  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  m  the  so-called  letter  of 
Bimabas,  in  which  a  sentence  from  the  Gospel  is  quoted  as  a  passage  of  Scripture*' 
TDer  Kanon,"  p.  10). 
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anything  but  an  abridged  reproduction  of  Luke's.  It  is,  us  it  has  been  called,  the  mod 
deaHy  marked  ttyk  of  extract.  Compare  verse  9b  and  Luke  8:2;  verses  10,  11,  and 
Luke  24  :  10-12  ;  verse  12  and  Luke  verses  18-22  ;  verse  18,  and  Luke  verses  88-85  ; 
verse  14a  and  Luke  verses  86-48.  It  is  possible  also  that  John  20  : 1-17  may  have 
had  some  influence  on  verse  9a.  As  to  the  discourse  verses  15-18,  and  the  fragment 
verses  19,  20,  the  author  of  this  conclusion  must  have  taken  these  from  materials  of 
his  own.  Now  we  know  that  this  conclusion  to  Mark,  from  16 : 9,  was  wanting, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  Fathers,  in  a  great  many  ancient  mss.  ;  that  it  is  not 
found  at  the  present  day  in  either  of  the  two  most  ancient  documents,  the  Sinaitie  or 
VaUean  ;  that  the  earliest  trace  of  it  occurs  in  Irensus  ;  and  that  an  entirely  differ- 
ent conclusion,  bearing,  however,  much  more  evidently  the  impress  of  a  later  eccle- 
siastical style,  is  the  reading  of  some  other  documents.  If,  then,  the  conclusion 
found  in  the  received  testis  not  from  the  hand  of  the  author,  still  it  is  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  We  must  also  admit  that  no  considerable  interval  could 
have  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  and  the  composition  of  this  conclu- 
sion ;  fur  the  discourse,  verse  15  et  seq.  is  too  original  to  be  a  mere  compilation : 
further,  it  must  have  been  drawn  up  from  materials  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  remarkable  agreement  which  exists  between  the 
ending,  verses  19  and  20,  and  the  general  thought  of  the  book,  proves  that  whoever 
composed  this  conclusion  had  fully  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  author.  The  latter 
must  have  been  suddenly  interrupted  in  his  work  ;  for  16  :  8  could  never  have  been 
the  intended  conclusion  of  his  narrative.  An  appearance  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  is 
announced  (5  :  1-8),  and  the  narrative  ought  to  finish  without  giving  an  account  of 
this.  Besides,  verse  9  is  quite  a  fresh  beginning,  for  there  is  an  evident  break  of 
connection  between  this  verse  and  verse  8. 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  follows  that  at  verse  8  the  work  was  suddenly 
suspended,  and  that  a  short  time  after,  a  writer,  who  was  still  in  the  current  of  the 
author's  thought,  and  who  might  have  had  the  advantage  of  some  materials  prepared 
by  him,  drew  up  this  conclusion.    Now,  if  up  to  16  : 8  the  Gospel  of  Luke  has  exer- 
cised no  influence  on  Mark's  work,  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  from  16:9  there  is  a  per- 
oeptible  influence  of  the  former  on  the  latter,  there  is  only  one  inference  to  be  drawn 
— namely,  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  appeared  in  the  interval  between  the  composition 
of  Mark  and  the  writing  of  its  conclusion.    In  order,  then,  to  fix  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lication of  our  €k>spel,  it  becomes  important  to  know  by  what  circumstance  the  author 
of  the  second  (3k>spel  was  interrupted  in  his  work.    The  only  probable  explanation  of 
this  fact,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  unexpected  outbreak  of  Nero's  persecution  in 
August,  64,  just  the  time  when  Mark  was  at  Rome  with  Peter.   At  the  request  of  the 
faithful  belonging  to  this  church,  he  had  undertaken  to  write  the  narratives  of  this 
apostle,  in  other  words,  the  composition  of  our  second  Gospel.    The  persecution 
which  broke  out,  and  the  violent  death  of  his  master,  probably  forced  him  to  take 
precipitous  flight  from  the  capital.    It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  a  copy  of  the 
yet  unfinished  work  remained  in  the  hands  of  som6  Roman  Christian,  and  was 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  his  church,  to  explain  how  the  Gk>spel  at  first  got  into 
circulation  in  its  incomplete  form.  When,  a  little  while  after,  some  one  set  to  work  to 
complete  it,  the  €k)spel  of  Luke  had  appeared,  and  was  consulted.    The  work, 
finished  by  help  of  Luke's  Gospel,  was  copied  and  circulated  in  this  new  form.    In 
this  way  the  existence  of  the  two  kinds  of  copies  is  explained.    The  year  64  would 
then  be  the  tennintu  a  quo  of  the  publication  of  Luke.   On  the  other  hand,  the  writing 
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of  the  condusion  of  Kark  must  have  preceded  the  publication,  or  at  least  the  diffu- 
sion, of  the  Gospel  of  Matthevr.  Otherwise  the  continuator  of  Mark  would  certainly 
have  giyen  it  the  preference^  because  its  narrative  bears  an  infinitely  closer  resem- 
blance than  Luke's  to  the  accuunt  he  was  completing.  The  composition  of  the 
canonical  conclusion  of  Mark  would  then  be  prior  to  the  diffusion  of  our  Matthew, 
and  consequently  before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  when  this  writing  was  already 
clothed  with  a  divhie  authority  equal  to  that  o(  the  Old  Testament  (p.  11).  Now, 
since  the  conclusion  of  Mark  implies  the  existence  of  the  Oospei  of  Luke,  we  see  to 
what  a  high  antiquity  these  facts,  when  taken  together,  oblige  us  to  refer  the  com- 
position of  the  latter. 

The  other  biblical  writing  which  presents  a  point  of  connection  with  our  Gospel  is 
the  book  of  the  Acts.  From  its  opening  verses,  this  writing  supposes  the  Gtospel  of 
Lnke  already  composed  and  known  to  its  readers.  When  was  the  book  of  the  Acts 
composed  ?  From  the  fact  that  it  terminates  so  suddenly  with  the  mention  of  Paul's 
captivity  at  Rome  (spring  63  to  04),  it  has  often  been  concluded  that  events  had  pro- 
ceeded Just  thus  far  at  the  time  the  work  was  composed.  This  conclusion,  it  is  true, 
is  hasty,  for  it  may  have  been  the  author's  intention  only  to  carry  his  stoiy  as  far  as 
tiie  apostle's  arrival  at  Rome.  His  book  was  not  intended  to  be  a  biography  of  the 
aposUes  generally,  nor  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  particular ;  it  was  the  work  that  was 
important  to  him,  not  the  workmen.  Nevertheless,  when  we  observe  the  fulness  of 
the  narrative,  especially  in  the  latter  parts  of  the  work  ;  when  we  see  the  author 
relating  the  minutest  details  of  the  tempest  and  Paul's  shipwreck  (27),  and  mention- 
ing even  the  sign^of  the  ship  which  carried  the  apostle  to  Italy  (28  :  11)—"  A  ship  of 
Alexandria,  whose  sign  was  CcaicT  and  PoUux")— it  cannot  be  reasonably  maintained 
that  it  was  a  rigorous  adherence  to  his  plan  which  prevented  his  giving  his  readers 
some  details  respecting  the  end  of  Uiis  ministry,  and  the  martyrdom  of  his  master. 
Or  might  he  have  proposed  to  make  this  the  subject  of  a  third  work  ?  Had  he  a  mind 
to  cumpose  a  trilogy,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  tragedians  ?  The  idea  of  a  third 
work  might  no  doubt  be  suggested  to  him  afterward  by  subsequent  events ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  sense  of  certain  obscure  words  in  the  famous  fragment  of  Muratori. 
But  it  is  not  very  probable  that  such  an  intention  could  have  determined  his  original 
plan,  and  inflnejiced  the  composition  of  his  two  former  works.  What  matter  could 
appear  to  the  author  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  placed  on  a  level,  as  the  subject  of 
a  rpiToc  X6yai,  with  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  or  the  Acts  ?  Or,  lastly,  was  it  the 
premature  death  of  the  author  which  came  and  put  an  end  to  his  labor  ?  There  is 
no  ground  for  this  suppodtion.  The  conclusion.  Acts  28  :  BO  and  81,  while  resem- 
bling analogous  conclusions  at  the  end  of  each  narrative  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts, 
has  rather  the  effect  of  a  eUning  period  intentionally  affixed  to  the  entire  book.  We 
we  then,  in  fact,  brought  back  to  the  idea  that  Paul's  career  was  not  ypt  finished 
when  the  author  of  the  Acts  terminated  his  narrative,  and  wrote  the  last  two  verses 
of  chap.  28  ;  since,  were  this  not  the  case,  fidelity  to  his  plan  would  in  no  way  have 
prevented  his  giving  some  details  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  his  readers.  The 
book  of  the  Acts,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  written  very  long  after  the 
time  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  narrative.  This  concluuon,  if  well  founded, 
^plies  dfarUffrito  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

To  sum  up :  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  third  €k>spe]  at  Rome,  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  by  Justin,  Marcion,  and  his  master  Cerdo,  and  the  apostolic 
snthority  imfriied  in  the  diffusion  of  this  work,  and  in  the  respect  it  enjoyed  at  this 
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period,  oblige  us  to  admit  its  exiBtence  as  early  as  the  bcigixmiog  of  this  century.  A 
very  recent  book  could  not  have  been  known  and  used  thus  simultaneously  in  the 
Church  and  by  the  sects.  The  place  which  the  Acts  hdd  in  oollections  of  the  sacred 
writings  at  the  epoch  of  the  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs"  (toward  the  end 
of  the  first  or  the  commencement  of  the  second  century),  sends  us  back  a  little 
further,  to  about  80-100.  Lastly,  the  relations  of  the  third  Gospel  to  Mark  and  the 
Acts  carry  us  to  an  epoch  still  more  remote,  even  as  far  back  as  the  period  from  64 
to  80. 

An  objection  to  this  result  has  been  found  in  the  silence  of  Papias— a  sUence 
which  Hilgenfeld  has  ev6n  thought  an  indication  of  positive  rejection  on  the  part  of 
this  Father.  But  because  Eusebius  has  only  preserved  the  information  furnished  by 
Pupias  respecting  the  composition  of  Mark  and  Matthew— K)nly  a  few  lines  altogether 
—it  does  not  follow  that  Papias  did  not  know  Luke,  or  that,  if  he  knew,  he  rejected 
him.  All  that  can  reasonably  be  inferred  from  this  silence  is,  that  Eusebius  had  not 
found  anything  of  interest  in  Papias  as  to  the  origin  of  Luke's  book.  And  what  is 
there  surprisiog  in  that  ?  Matthew  and  Mark  had  commenced  their  narratives  with- 
out giving  the  smallest  detail  respecting  the  composition  of  their  books ;  Luke,  on 
the  contrary,  in  his  preface,  had  told  his  readers  all  they  needed  to  know.  There  was 
no  tradition,  then,  current  on  tills  point,  and  so  Papais  had  found  nothing  new  to 
add  to  the  information  given  by  the  author. 

We  ought  to  say,  in  concluding  this  review,  that  we  do  not  attach  a  decisive 
value  to  the  facts  we  have  just  noticed,  and  that  among  the  results  arrived  at  there 
are  several  which  we  are  quite  aware  are  not  indisputable.*  Nevertheless,  it  has 
appeared  to  us  that  there  were  some  interesting  concidences  (points  de  repire)  which  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject  should  not  overlook.  The  only  fact  which  appears  to  us 
absolutely  decisive  is  the  ecclesiastical  and  liturgical  use  of  our  Gospel  in  the  churches 
In  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  as  it  is  established  by  Justin.  If  this  book  real^ 
formed  part  of  those  "  Memoirs  of  the  AposUes,"  which  he  declared  to  the  emperor 
were  publicly  read  every  Sunday  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  the  apostolic  antiquity 
of  this  book  must  have  been  a  fact  of  public  notoriety,  and  all  the  more  that  it  did 
not  bear  the  name  of  an  apostle  at  the  head  of  it. 

SEC.  II. — the'authob. 

Under  this  title  are  included  two  distinct  questions  :  I.  What  do  we  know  of  the 
person  designated  in  the  title  as  the  author  of  our  Gospel  ?  XL  By  what  ecclesiastical 
testimonies  is  the  composition  of  this  book  traced  to  him,  and  what  is  their  worth  t 

L 

The  person  named  Luke  is  only  mentioned  in  certain  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  some  few  brief  ecclesiastioal  traditions. 

The  biblical  passages  are  :  Col.  4 :  14,  *'  Luke,  the  beloved  physican,  and  Demas, 
greet  you  ;"  Phllem.  24,  "  There  salute  thee  Epaphras,  my  fellow-priaoner  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas,  Lucas,  my  fellow-laborers  ;**  2  Tim,  4  :  11. 
"  Only  Luke  is  with  me." 

*  We  oueht  to  emphasize  this  reservation,  in  view  of  some  reviews  in  which  we 
have  been  b&med  for  dealing  hdre  too  largely  in  hypothesis. 
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These  pasaages,  considered  in  tlieir  context,  yield  tiiese  reflolts : 

1.  That  Luke  was  a  Christian  of  Pagan  origin.    This  is  proved  beyond  doubt  in 
-  the  Unit  imaBage  by  the  distinction  between  the  group  of  Christians  ot  ihs  cMrewmcMkn 

(▼erses  10,  11),  and  the  following  group  to  wliich  Luke  belongs  (verses  12-14).    The 
objection  which  has  been  taken  to  this  ezegetical  inference,  on  the  ground  of  an  "^ 
Aisnuean  tincture  of  style  in  many  passages  of  Luke,  has,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no 
force.    Accordingly,  St  Luke  would  be  the  only  author,  among  those  who  were 
called  to  write  the  Scriptures,  who  was  not  of  Jewish  origin. 

2.  The  circumstance  that  his  profession  was  that  of  aphyndan  is  not  unimpor- 
tsnt ;  for  it  implies  that  he  must  have  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  belonged  to  the  class  of  educated  men.  There  existed  at  Rome,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  a  medical  supervision  ;  a  superior  college  {Collegium  arehtatro- 
rum)  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  in  every  city  those  who  desired  to 
practise  the  healing  art.  Newly  admitted  men  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
older  physicians  ;  their  modes  of  treatment  were  strictly  scrutinized,  and  their  mis- 
takes  severely  punished,  sometimes  by  taking  away  their  diploma.*  For  these 
reasons,  Luke  must  have  possessed  an  amount  of  scientific  and  literary  cfhlture  above 
that  of  most  of  the  other  evangelists  and  apostles. 

8.  Luke  was  tlte  fdhuhlaborer  of  Paul  in  his  mission  to  the  heathen,  a  fellow- 
laborer  greaUp  beloved  (Col.  4  :  14)  axidfaithfia  (2  Thn.  4  :  9>12). 

But  here  arises  an  important  question.  Does  the  connection  which  has  Just  been 
proved  between  Paul  and  Luke  date,  as  Bleek  thinks,  only  from  the  apostle's  sojourn 
at  Bome--a  city  in  which  Luke  had  long  been  established  as  a  physician,  and  where 
he  had  been  converted  by  Paul  ?  Or  had  Luke  already  become  the  companion  of 
the  apostle  before  his  arrival  at  Rome,  and  had  he  taken  part  in  his  missionary  toils 
in  Greece  or  in  Asia  ?  The  solution  of  this  question  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
we  r^ard  a  certain  number  ot  passages  in  the  Acts,  in  wliich  the  author  passes  all 
at  once  from  the  third  i>er8on,  they,  to  the  form  of  the  first  person,  toe.  If  it  is  ad- 
mitted (1)  that  Luke  is  the  author  of  the  Acts  (a  question  which  we  cannot  yet  deal 
with),  and  (2)  that  the  author,  in  thus  expressing  himself,  wishes  to  intimate  that  at 
certain  times  he  shared  the  apostle's  work,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  of  his  life 
will  be  considerably  enriched  by  these  passages.  It  is  only  this  second  question  that 
we  shall  examine  here. 

The  passages  of  which  we  speak  are  three  in  number :  16  :  10-17  ;  20  :  5-81,  17  ; 
27  : 1-28,  16.  Here  several  •  suppositions  are  possible  :  Either  Luke,  the  author  of 
the  entire  book,  describes  in  the  first  person  the  scenes  in  which  he  was  himself 
present ;  or  the  author,  either  Luke  or  some  Christian  of  the  first  age,  inserts  in  his 
work  such  and  such  fragments  of  a  traveller's  journal  kept  by  one  of  Paul's  compan- 
ions— by  Timothy  or  Silas,  for  example ;  or,  lastly,  a  forger  of  later  times,  with  a 
view  to  accredit  his  work  and  make  it  pass  for  Luke's,  to  whom  he  ventures  to 
attribute  it,  introduces  into  it  some  fragments  of  Luke,  changing  their  substance  'and 
remodelling  their  form,  but  purposely  allowing  the  first  person  to  stand  in  these  por- 
tions. The  first  supposition  is  the  one  that  has  been  most  generally  admitted  from 
ancient  times  ;  the  second  has  been  maintained  by  Schleiermacher  and  Bleek,  who 
attribute  the  Journal,  whence  these  portions  are  taken  to  Timothy  }  also  by  Sch wan- 
beck,  who  makes  it  the  work  of  Silas  ;  the  tldrd  is  the  hypothesis  defended  by  Zeller. 

*  Tholuck,  "  Die  Glaubwardigk.  der  ev.  Gesch."  p.  149  (according  to  Galen). 
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If  the  first  ezplanatioa  is  the  most  tmdleiit^  it  is  because  it  is  that  wliich  Inoat 
naturally  occurs  to  the  miiid.  After  the  author,  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  had 
made  use  of  the  first  person.  **  The  former  treatise  have  Imdde^  O  Tlieophilus,'* 
would  it  not  be  evident  to  liis  readers  that  when,  in  the  course  of  the  naiiatiyep  he 
came  to  say  toe  it  was  with  the  intention  of  indicating  liimsetf  as  a  witness  of  the 
facts  related  ?  If  he  had  borrowed  these  fragments  from  the  journal  of  another, 
why  did  he  not  assimilate  them  in  form  to  the  rest  of  the  narratiye  ?  Surely  it  was 
not  diflcult  for  such  a  writer  as  he  was  to  change  the  first  person  into  the  ttdrd.  It 
is  maintained  that  the  author  is  an  imskllled  writer,  who  does  not  know  how  to  work 
up  his  materials  ;  but  Zeller  rightly  replies  that  the  unity  of  style,  aim,  and  method 
which  prevails  throughout  the  book  of  the  Acts,  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
author  has  made  very  skilful  use  of  the  documents  at  his  dispoeaL  De  Wette  him- 
self, although  a  supporter  of  Schleiermacher's  theory,  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  this. 
And  if  this  is  so,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  the  author,  oould  have  allowed  this 
toe  to  stand.  Besides,  this  explanation  has  to  contend  with  other  difficulties.  If 
this  pronoun  we  emanates  from  the  pen  of  Timothy,  how  is  it  that  it  does  not  come 
in  at  the  moment  when  Timothy  enters  on  the  scene  and  Joins  Paul  and  Silas? 
How  is  it,  again,  that  it  suddenly  disappears,  although  Timothy  continues  the  Journey 
with  Paul  (from  his  departure  from  Philippi  and  during  his  entire  stay  in  Achaia, 
Acts.  18 ;  comp,  with  1  and  2  Thess.  1:1)?  Above  all,  how  is  it  that  tliis  we  is 
resumed,  30  :  5,  in  a  passage  in  which  the  writer  who  thus  designates  himself  is 
expressly  opposed  to  a  number  of  persons,  among  wliom  flgwres  Tunoth^  t  Bleek  tries 
to  draw  out  of  this  difficulty  by  applying  the  pronoun  o^roi,,  these,  verse  5,  simply  to 
the  last  two  of  the  persons  mentioned,  Tychicusand  Trophimus.  But  everyone 
must  feel  that  this  is  a  forced  explanation.  As  Zeller  says,  had  this  been  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  have  said  o^toi  ol  ivo,  these  two. 

The  same  and  even  greater  difficulties  prevent  our  thinking  of  Silas,  since, 
according  to  the  ESpistles,  after  their  stay  at  Corinth,  this  missionary  no  longer 
appears  in  company  with  Paul,  yet  the  we  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  Acts.  As  to  the 
opinion  of  Zeller,  it  makes  the  author  an  impostor,  who  determined  to  assume  the 
mask  of  Luke  in  order  the  more  easily  to  obtain  credence  for  his  history.  But 
whence  comes  the  unanimous  tradition  which  attributes  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  to 
Luke,  when  he  is  never  once  named  in  these  works  as  their  author  ?  In  order  to 
explain  this  fact,  Zeller  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  fresh  hypothesis,  that  the 
forger  in  the  first  instance  hod  inscribed  Luke's  name  at  the  head  of  his  work,  and 
that  afterward,  by  some  unknown  accident,  the  name  was  dropped,  although  the 
Church  had  fallen  completely  into  the  snare.  Can  a  more  improbable  supposition 
be  imagined  ?  The  ancient  explanation,  which  is  that  of  common-sense,  is,  after  all 
these  fruitless  attempts,  the  only  one  scientifically  admissible  :  the  author  of  the  Acts 
employed  the  pronoun  we  in  every  case  in  which  he  himself  was  present  at  the  scenes 
described. 

To  this  exQgetical  conclusion  only  two  objections  of  any  value  have  been  offered : 
1.  The  sudden  character  of  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  pronoun  we  in 
the  narrative.  A  companion  o(  Paul,  it  is  said,  would  have  indicated  how  it  was  he 
happened  to  be  with  the  apostle,  and  why  he  left  him.  2.  Schleiermacher  asks  how 
a  new-comer,  converted  only  yesterday,  could  have  expressed  himself  with  so  little 
modesty  as  :"  immediately  ice  endeavored  .  .  .;  the  Lord  had  called  tM  .  .  .*' 
(Acts  16  :  10).    But  how  do  we  know  that  the  author  bad  not  been  for  a  long  while 
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oonnected  with  the  apostle  when  he  met  with  him  at  Troas  (see  Sec.  8)  ?  Besides, 
was  not  Timothy  himself  also  quite  a  recent  convert  ?  That  the  writer  does  not 
ezphdn  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  meetings  with  Paul  and  his  partings  from 
him,  ia  in  accordance  with  tliat  modest  reticence  obsenred  by  the  sacred  writers  when- 
ever thf^  themselves  are  concerned.  They  avoid,  with  a  l^ind  of  shame,  whatever 
might  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  themselves.  Obliged  by  fidelity  to  truth 
to  indicate  his  inresenoe  wherever  he  formed  part  of  the  missionary  company,  the 
author  could  not  do  this  in  a  more  natural  and  modest  way  than  that  which  dispenses 
with  his  naming  himself.* 

On  the  supposition  that  Luke  is  the  author  of  the  Acts,  we  may  supplement  wliat 
we  know  about  him  by  the  information  supplied  by  those  passages  in  which  the  toe  ia 
employed.  At  Troas,  where  he  was  when  Paul,  whom  he  had  known  perhaps  long 
before  (p.  21)»  arrived  there,  he  Joined  the  three  missionaries,  and  passed  with  them 
into  Europe.  He  remained  at  Philippi,  the  first  church  founded  on  this  continent, 
when  persecution  obliged  his  three  companions  to  leave  the  city.  For  the  toe  ceases 
from  this  moment.  Since  this  pronoun  only  reappears  when  Paul  again  comes  to 
PhQjppi,  at  the  end  of  his  third  Journey  (20  : 5), 'it  follows  that  Luke  remained 
attached  to  this  church  during  the  second  and  third  missionary  journey  of  the  apostle, 
and  that  then  he  rejoined  him  in  order  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem.  And  as  the 
we  18  continued  to  the  end  of  the  book  (the  interruption,  21  :  17,  26 :  82,  not  being 
really  such),  Luke  must  ha^e  remained  in  Palestine  with  the  apostle  during  the  time 
of  his  imprisonment  in  G»sarea.  This  explains  the  expression  (27  : 1) :  '*  And  when 
it  was  determined  im  should  mU  into  Italy.''  Luke,  therefore,  with  Aristarchus 
^  :  3),  was  Paul's  companion  in  his  Journey  to  Rome.  According  to  the  Epistles, 
from  that  time  to  the  end,  save  during  those  temporary  absences  when  he  was  called 
away  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  he  faithfully  shared  Paul's  sufferings  and  toil. 

Before  leaving  the  domain  of  Scripture,  we  must  mention  an  ingenious  conjecture, 
due  to  Tliiexsch,  which  appears  to  us  open  to  no  substantial  objection.  From  these 
words,  "  Only  Luke  is  with  me"  (2  Tim.  4  :  11),  compared  with  what  follows  almost 
immediately  (ver.  18),  "  Bring  with  thee  the  books,  and  especially  the  parchments," 
tliis  writer  has  concluded  that  at  the  time  Paul  thus  wrote  he  was  occupied  in  some 
Iltenuy  labor  for  which  these  manuscripts  were  required.  In  this  case  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  Luke,  who  was  alone  with  hhn  at  the  time,  was  not  unacquainted 
with  this  labor,  if  even  it  was  not  his  own. 

These  results  obtained  from  Scripture  fit  in  without  difiiculty  with  a  piece  of 
information  supplied  hy  the  Fathers.    Eusebius  and  Jerome  f  teU  us  that  Luke  was 

*  Bleek  objects,  further,  that  Luke  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  the  Corinttiians,  and  the  Philippians.  But  if  Luke  remained  at  Philippi, 
why  flhould  he  be  mentioned  in  the  letters  to  the  Thessalouians,  which  were  written 
from  Achaia  a  little  later  t  If  be  is  not  named  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Cornithians,  he 
upears  at  least  to  be  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  emment  of  the  evangelists  of 
Greece.  2  Gor.  8  :  18  and  22  (though  it  is  not  certain  that  this  passage  refers  to  him). 
And  what  necessitv  was  there  that  he  should  be  named  in  these  letters  ?  As  to  the 
X^ristle  to  the  Philippians,  at  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  it,  it  might  very  well  happen 
that  Luke  was  neither  at  Rome  nor  Philippi.  To  Bleek's  other  objection,  that  the 
anthor  of  the  Acts  reckons  according  to  the  Jewish  calendar,  which  does  not  suit  a 
writer  of  heathen  origin,  Zeller  righuy  replies  that  '*  in  the  case  of  a  companion  of 
pMil,  this  was  Just  the  only  natural  mode  of  reckoning." 

t  "Hist.  EocL  ilL  4 ;  '^Be  vir.  illustr."  c.  7. 
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originally  from  Antioch.  Meyer  and  De  Wette  see  in  this  nothing  but  an  exegetical 
conclusion^  drawn  from  Acts  13  : 1»  where  mention  is  made  of  one  Lucius  exercising 
his  ministry  in  the  church  at  Antioch.  But  tliis  supposition  does  very  little  honor  to 
the  discernment  of  these  Fathers,  since  in  this  very  passage  Lucius  is  described  as 
originally  from  Gyrene  in  Africa.  Besides,  the  name  Lucius  (from  the  root  htx, 
husere)  has  quite  a  different  etymology  from  Lucas,  which  is  an  abbreviation  from 
Lucanus  (as  Silas  from  Silvanus,  etc.).  If  Luke  had  really  found  a  home  at  Antioch, 
we  can  understand  the  marked  predilection  with  which  the  foundation  of  the  church 
in  that  city  is  related  in  the  Acts.  In  the  lines  devoted  to  this  fact  (11  :  30-24)  there 
is  a  spirit,  animation,  and  freshness  which  reveal  the  charm  of  delightful  recollec- 
tions. And  in  this  way  we  easily  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  scene  at 
Troas  is  dfescribed  (16  :  10).  Paul  and  the  Gk)spel  were  old  acquaintances  to  Luke 
when  he  joined  the  apostle  at  Troas. 

We  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  any  value  to  the  statement  of  Origen  and 
Epiphanius,  who  reckon  Luke  in  the  number  of  the  seventy  disciples  ;  this  opinion 
is  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  Luke  himself,  1  :  3.  Could  Luke  be,  according  to 
the  opinion  referred  to  by  Theophylact,  that  one  of  the  two  disciples  of  Emmaus 
whose  name  is  not  recorded  ?  This  opinion  appears  to  be  a  conjecture  rather  than  a 
tradition.  The  historian  Nicephorus  Kallistus  (fourteenth  centuiy)  makes  Luke  the 
painter  who  transmitted  to  the  church  the  portraits  of  Jesus  and  His  mother.  This 
information  rests,  perhaps,  as  Bleek  presumes,  on  a  confusion  of  our  evangelist  with 
some  ancient  painter  of  the  same  name.*  We  know  absolutely  nothing  certain  respect- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  passage  in  Jerome,  found  in  some  old  editions  of 
the  De  viris,  according  to  which  Luke  lived  a  celibate  to  the  age  of  eighty-four  years, 
is  not  found  in  any  ancient  manuscript ;  it  is  an  interpolation.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Orat.  iii.  Advers.  Julian.)  is  the  first  who  confers  on  him  the  honor  of  martjrrdom ; 
Nicephorus  maintains  that  he  was  hanged  on  an  olive-tree  in  Greece  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  These  are  just  so  many  legends,  the  origin  of  which  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  a  widespread  tradition 
that  he  ended  his  days  in  Achaia.  For  there,  according  to  Jerome  (De.  vir.  ill.  c.  7), 
the  Emperor  Constantine  sought  for  his  ashes  to  transport  them  to  Constantinopleb 
Isidore  maintains  that  they  were  brought  from  Bithynia. 

Is  this  person  really  the  author  of  our  third  Gk)spel  and  of  the  Acts  ?  We  have  to 
study  the  testimonies  on  which,  historically  speaking,  this  opinion  rests. 

n. 

1.  At  the  basis  of  all  the  particular  testimonies  we  must  place  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Church  as  expressed  in  its  title,  "  according  to  Luke."  There  was  but  one  con- 
viction on  this  point  in  the  second  century,  from  one  extremity  of  the  Church  to  the 
other,  as  we  can  still  prove  by  the  ancient  versions  in  the  Syriac  and  Latin  tongues,, 
the  Pesehito  and  the  Bdlie,  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  prep.  Kara,  according  to,  in 
this  title,  see  the  exegesis.  We  will  only  observe  here,  that  if  this  preposition  could 
bear  the  sense  of  "in  the  manner  of,  after  the  example  of,"  in  the  case  of  Matthew 
and  John,  who  were  apostles,  and  therefore  original  authors  of  an  evangelical  tra- 

*  We  can  only  cite  as  critical  fancies  the  opinion  of  Eohlreif,  which  identifies 
Luke  and  Silas  (lucus  =  nha),  and  that  of  Lange,  who  makes  Luke  the  same  penon 
as  the  Aristion  of  Papias  {lucere  =  apiarevetv). 
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dition,  thiB  explanation  becomes  unpoesible  when  applied  to  Mark  and  Luke,  who, 
anee  they  never  accompanied  Jesua,  could  not  assume  the  part  of  creators  of  a 
special  tradition,  but  could  only  be  designated  compilers. 

2.  The  first  special  testimony  is  implied  in  a  passage  of  Justin  llar^,  who,  in 
reference  to  Jesus'  sweat  in  Gethsenume,  says  :  *  "As  that  is  related  in  the  memoirs 
(aicopviifuve{ffiaTa\  which  I  say  were  composed  by  His  apostles  and  by  their  com- 
panions." It  appears  to  us  indisputable  (although  criticism  has  sought  other  inter- 
pretations), that  among  those  books  which  Justin  possessed,  and  of  which  he  speaks 
elsewhere  as  "  the  memoirs  which  are  called  Gospels,"  there  must  have  been,  accord- 
ing to  this  passage,  at  least  two  Gospels  emanating  from  apostles,  and  two  prbceeding 
from  coadjutors  of  the  apostles.  And  as  the  incident  to  which  this  IVither  here 
alludes  is  only  recorded  in  Luke,  Justhi  regarded  the  author  of  this  book  as  one  of  the 
men  who  had  accompanied  the  apostles. 

8.  In  the  fragment  ascribed  to  Muratori,  written  about  180,  and  containing  the 
tradition  of  the  churches  of  Italy  respecting  the  books  of  the  I^ew  Testament,  we 
read  as  follows :  *'  Thirdly,  the  book  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  This 
Lake,  a  physician,  when  Paul,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  had  received  him  among 
his  followers  as  a  person  zealous  for  righteousness  (JurU  ttttdtomm),  wrote  in  his  own 
name  and  according  to  his  own  judgment  (fix  opinione).  Neither,  again,  had  he  him- 
self seen  the  Lord  in  the  flesh.  Carrying  his  narrative  as  far  back  as  he  could  obtain 
information  (proui  ctMegyi  poittiC),  he  conmienced  with  the  birth  of  John."  After 
having  spoken  of  the  Gkwpel  of  John,  the  author  passes  on  to  the  Acts  :  **  The  Acts 
of  all  the  Apostles,"  he  says,  "  are  written  in  a  single  book.  Luke  has  included  in 
it,  for  the  excellent  Theophilus,  all  that  took  place  in  his  presence ;  as  also  he  clearly 
points  out  in  a  separate  form  (nemoU)  not  only  the  suif ering  of  Fet^,  but  further, 
Fanl's  departure  from  Rome  for  Spain." 

With  the  exception  of  the  name  of  Luke,  which  is  derived  from  the  tradition 
received  throughout  the  entire  Church,  this  testimony  respecting  the  Gospel  seems 
to  us  nothing  more  than  a  somewhat  bold  reproduction  of  the  contents  of  Luke's 
prefnce,  combined  with  the  information  supplied  by  Col.  4  :  14  as  to  his  profession. 
**  In  his  own  name  :"  that  is  to  say,  in  obedience  to  an  inward  impulse,  on  his  own 
personal  responsibility  ;  not  in  the  name  of  an  apostle  or  a  church  ;  an  allusion  to  "  It 
hath  appeared  good  to  me  also"  (1  :  8).  "  According  to  his  own  judgment : "  an  allu- 
sion to  the  fact  that  his  narrative  was  not  that  of  an  eye-witness,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  facts  by  help  ^t  tradition  and  his  own  re. 
searches  (1 : 2).  "  Neither  again"  had  he  himself  seen  :  any  more  than  Mark,  of  whom 
the  author  of  the  fragment  had  just  spoken.  The  expression,  **  as  he  could  obtain 
Information,"  refers  to  what  Luke  says  of  the  care  he  had  taken  to  go  back  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  narrate  events  in  the  best  order.  The  term  juris  etudiosum  (which 
HL^genfeld  supposes  to  be  the  translation  of  roi)  diKaiov  ^tiXur^  ,  in  the  original 
Greek,  which  he  admits)  might  also  be  translated,  a  man  skilled  in  questions  of  legal 
light ;  able,  consequently,  to  make  himself  useful  to  Paul  whenever  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  Roman  tribunals.  But  the  term  ^t/^a''^^  rather  favors  the  sense  we 
have  given  in  our  translation.  If  the  passage  relating  to  the  Acts  has  been  accu- 
rately rendered  into  Latin,  or  if  the  text  of  it  has  not  been  altered,  we  might  infer 
from  it  that  Luke  had  narrated,  in  a  third  work  (aemaie,  separately),  the  subsequent 

*  "Dial.  c.  Tryph,"c3a. 
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histoiy  of  Peter  and  Paul.  In  any  oase,  the  whole  testimony  iB  remarkable  for  its 
very  sobriety.  It  does  not  show  the  slightest  tendency,  any  more  than  the  preface 
of  the  evangelist  himself,  to  ascribe  divine  authority  to  this  writing.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  human  aspect  of  the  work  comes  out  very  strongly  in  these  expressions : 
"  in  his  own  name,  according  to  his  Judgment,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. '*  Perhaps  the  author  wished  to  contrast  this  entirely  natural  mode  of  composi- 
tion with  the  widely  different  origin  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  lie  describes 
directly  afterward. 

4.  At  the  same  period,  Ireneus  expresses  himself  thus  respecting  the  third  Gospel 
(Adv.  H»r.  iii.  1) :  '*  Luke,  a  companion  of  Paul,  wrote  in  a  book  the  gospel  preached 
by  the  latter."  Irenaeus  quotes  from  our  Gospel  more  than  eighty  times.  This  testi- 
mony and  the  preceding  are  the  first  two  in  which  Luke  is  indicated  by  name  as  the 
author  of  this  book. 

6.  TertuUian,  in  his  book  ''Against  Marcion"  (iv.  2),  expresses  himself  thus : 
"  Of  the  apostles,  John  and  Matthew  inspire  our  faith ;  of  the  coadjutors  of  the 
apostles,  Luke  and  Mark  confirm  it."  He  reminds  Marcion  "  that,  not  only  in  the 
churches  founded  by  the  apostles,  but  in  all  those  which  are  united  to  them  by  the 
bond  of  the  Christian  mystery,  this  Gospel  of  Luke  has  been  received  without  con- 
tradiction (9ta/r^  from  the  moment  of  its  publication,  while  Uie  greater  part  are  not 
even  acquainted  with  that  of  Marcion."  He  says,  lastly  (Ibid.  iv.  5),  "  that  several 
persons  of  his  time  have  been  accustomed  to  attribute  Luke's  work  to  Paul  him- 
self, as  well  as  Mark's  to  ^eter."  He  neither  pronounces  for  nor  against  this 
opinion.  ^ 

6.  Origen,  in  a  passage  cited  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  vi.  25),  expressed  himself  thus  : 
"  Thirdly,  thfe  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  cited  approvingly  (intuvovftivw)  by  PauL" 
It  appears  from  the  whole  passage  that  he  alludes,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  expression 
my  Gospel,  employed  three  times  by  Paul  (Rom.  2  :  16  ;  16  :  26  ;  2  Tinou  1:8);  on 
the  other,  to  the  passage  2  Cor.  8  :  18, 19,  which  he  applied  to  Luke. 

7.  Eusebius  says  (H.  E.  iiii  4) :  '*  It  is  nuuntained  that  it  is  of  the  €tospel  accord- 
ing to  Luke  that  Paul  is  accustomed  to  speak  whenever  be  makes  mention  in  his 
writings  of  Ms  Ompd,** 

8.  Jerome  (De  vir.  ill.  c.  7)  also  refers  to  this  opinion,  but  attributes  it  to  "  some 
persons"  only  {quidam  sutpicarUur). 

We  have  three  observations  to  make  on  these  testimonies. 

1.  If  they  are  somewhat  Jate— it  is  only  about  a.d.  180  that  Luke's  name  appears 
— ^we  must  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  not  the  expression  of  the  indi- 
yidnal  opinion  of  the  writers  in  whose  worlcs  they  occur,  but  appear  incidentally  as 
the  expresrion  of  the  ancient,  unbroken,  and  undisputed  conviction  of  the  entire 
Church.  These  writers  give  expression  to  the  fact  as  a  matter  of  which  no  one  was 
ignorant.  They  would  not  have  dreamed  of  announcing  it,  unless  some  special  cir- 
cumstance had  called  for  it  The  ecclesiastical  character,  at  once  universal  and  he- 
reditary, of  these  testimonies,  even  when  th^  date  only  from  the  second  century 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  conviction  of  the  first.  In  fact,  what  prevailed  then  was 
not  individual  criticism,  but  tradition.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  after  having  quoted  a 
passage  from  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians"  (Strom,  iii.  p.  465),  immediately  adds : 
"  But  we  have  not  seen  this  passage  in  the  four  Gtospels  which  haye  been  transmitted 
to  us  (iv  roic  iro(Mide<9oyu6^oiS  iffuv  rioaofMiv  tbayyt'kioi^y'  The  Bishop  Serapion  having 
found,  in  the  parish  church  of  Bhodes,  in  Cilida,  a  so-called  Gospel  of  Peter,  contain* 
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iz^  Gnostic  sentimento,  wrote  a  letter  to  those  who  made  use  of  it,  a  portion  of  which 
has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  vi.  12,  ed.  Loemmer),  and  it  ends  with  these 
words  :  "  Knowing  well  that  such  writings  have  not  been  transmitted  (drt  rd  rotaOra 
[fev6tiriypa^]  oi  nape?A0ofievy*  The  traditional  origin  of  the  convictions  of  the 
Cliurch  respecting  the  origin  of  the  sacred  writings  is  the  only  explanation  of  their 
stability  and  universality.  An  opinion  formed  upon  individual  criticism  could  never 
have  had  these  characteristics.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  tradition  respecting 
uur  Gospel  is  not  disowned  even  by  the  ecclesiastical  parties  most  opposed  to  Paul. 
Irensus  (iii.  15)  declares  that  the  Ebionites  made  use  of  our  Gospel,  and  we  can  prove 
it  ourselves  by  the  quotations  from  the  writuigs  of  Luke  which  we  find  in  the  "  Clem- 
entine Homilies"  (ix.  22  ;  xix.  2).  The  plot  even  of  this  religious  romance  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  book  of  the  Acts.  Now,  in  order  that  parties  so  opposed  to  each  other, 
as  Marcion  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Ebionites  on  the  other,  should  agree  in  making 
use  of  our  Gospel,  the  conviction  of  its  antiquity  and  authority  must  have  been  very 
ancient  and  very  firmly  established  {stare,  Tert.).  There  is  another  fact  more  strik- 
ing still.  The  only  sect  of  the  second  century  which  appears  to  liave  expressly 
rejected  the  book  of  the  Acts,  that  of  the  Severians,  took  no  exception  to  the  Gospel 
of  Luke.  These  results  perfectly  agree  with  those  to  which  we  were  led  by  the  facts 
enumerated.  Sec.  1.  Thus  the  blank  that  exists  between  the  first  positive  testimonies 
wliich  we  meet  with  in  the  second  century  and  the  apostolic  age  is  filled  up  by 
fact. 

2. '  It  is  important  to  observe  the  gradual  change  in  the  tradition  which  manifests 
itself  during  the  course  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  The  nearer  we  approach 
its  original  sources,  the  more  sober  the  tradition.  In  the  eyes  of  Justin,  the  author 
of  our  Gospel  is  simply  a  companion  of  the  apostles.  In  the  fragment  of  Muratori 
the  same  information  reappears  without  amplification.  Strictly  speaking,  Irenseus 
does  not  go  l)eyond  this  ;  only  he  already  aims  to  establish  a  connection  between  the 
writing  of  Luke  and  the  preaching  of  Paul.  Tertullian  notices  an  opinion  prevalent 
in  his  time  which  goes  much  farther— namely,  that  Paul  himself  was  the  author  of 
this  Gospel.  Last  of  all,  Origen  distinctly  declares  that  when  Paul  said  my  Qo9pd, 
he  meant  the  Gk>spel  of  Luke.  This  progression  is  Just  what  we  want  to  enable  us 
to  Tcrify  the  real  historical  character  of  the  tradition  in  its  primitive  form.  If  the 
original  information  had  been  invented  under  the  influence  of  the  apologetic  interest 
which  moulded  the  tradition  later  on,  would  it  not  have  begun  where  it  ended  ? 

8.  The  supposition  that  the  name  of  Luke,  which  has  been,  affixed  to  our  Gospel, 
was  merely  an  hypothesis  of  the  Fathers,  gives  no  explanation  why  they  should  have 
preferred  a  man  so  seldom  named  as  Luke,  instead  of  fixing  their  choice  on  one  of 
those  fellow-laborers  of  the  apostle  that  were  better  known,  such  as  Timothy,  Silas, 
or  Titus,  whom  modem  criticism  has  thought  of.  The  obscurity  in  which  this  per- 
sonage would  be  veiled,  if  his  name  did  not  figure  at  the  head  of  the  writings  which 
are  attributed  to  him,  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of  the  tradition  which  declares 
him  the  author  of  them.  We  do  not  see,  then,  what,  in  a  historic  point  of  view, 
could  invalidate  the  force  of  the  ecclesiastical  testimony  on  this  point ;  and  we  agree 
with  HolUmann  ("  Die  synopt  Evang."  p.  877),  when  he  says  that  "  this  tradition 
W  only  to  be  rejected  from  the  point  where  it  proceeds  to  place  the  composition  of 
oor  Gospel  under  the  guarantee  of  Paul  himself.'* 

Three  opinions  have  been  put  forth  by  modem  criticism  on  the  question  under 
consideration. 
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1.  An  '*  anonymous  Saxon,*'  *  while  declaring  that  our  Gospel  is  nothing  bat  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods,  a  pamphlet  composed  out  of  hatred  of  Peter  and  the  Twelve, 
boldly  attributes  it  to  Paul  himself. 

2.  Hilgenfeld,  Zeller,  etc.,  think  that  this  writing  is  the  work  of  an  Unknown 
Christian  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

8.  Most  admit,  in  conformity  with  the  traditional  opinion,  that  the  author  is  the 
Luke  mentioned  in  Paul's  Epistles.  We  only  mention,  to  show  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten it,  the  opinion  of  Mayerhoff,  never  adopted  by  any  one  else,  and  which  was 
only  the  very  logical  consequence  of  Schleiermacher's  on  the  portions  in  which  toe 
occurs  in  the  book  of  the  Acts— namely,  that  our  Gospel,  as  well  as  these  portioiifl, 
should  be  attributed  to  Timothy. 

SBC.   III. — COMPOSITION    OF  THE  THIBD  OOBPKL. 

We  possess  nothing  from  tradition  but  some  scanty  aud  uncertain  information  re- 
specting the  origin  of  our  Gk)6pel. 

I.  As  to  the  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  critics  are  wrong  in  making  Irenseus  say 
that  Luke  wrote  after  the  death  (or  the  departure  from  Rome)  of  Peter  and  Paul 
(posihorum  excessum,  iii.  1).  This  is  a  false  conclusion  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
Irenffius  speaks  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  after  that  of  Mark,  to  which  this  chronologi- 
cal statement  applies.  The  order  in  which  this  Father  here  speaks  of  the  Gospels 
and  their  origin  may  be  simply  the  order  of  these  books  in  the  canon,  and  in  no  way 
of  the  date  of  their  composition.  We  find  in  this  same  L^nsus  (iii.  9,  10)  the  follow- 
ing order :  Matthew,  Luke,  Mark. 

The  only  real  traditional  information  which  we  possess  on  this  point  is  that  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  states  it  as  a  fact  transmitted  by  the  presbyters  who 
have  succeeded  each  other  from  the  beginning  {and  tQv  aveKaBeu  npeofivTipav),  "  that 
the  Gh)spe]s  containing  the  genealogies  w6re  written  first  {irpoyeypd4iQai  tuv  ei>ayye^ov 
Td  irepiexovra  toc  yeveaXoyiaqy*  Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  14.  According  to  this,  Matthew 
and  Luke  were  composed  before  Mark.  Further,  since^^  according  to  this  very  Clem- 
ent and  these  same  authorities,  Mark  must  have  been  composed  at  Rome  during 
Peter's  life,  it  follows  that,  according  to  the  view  embodied  in  this  tradition,  Luke 
was  composed  prior  to  the  death  of  this  apostle.  The  sober  and  original  form  of  the 
former  of  these  two  traditions,  the  respectable  authority  on  which  it  rests,  the  impos- 
sibility of  its  having  been  deduced  from  an  exegetical  combination,  seeing  that  there 
is  no  logical  connection  between  the  criterion  indicated  (the  presence  of  a  genealogy) 
and  the  date  which  is  assigned  to  it,  seem  to  me  to  confer  a  much  higher  value  on 
this  ancient  testimony  than  modem  criticism  generally  accords  to  it. 

The  reasons  for  which  so  early  a  date  of  composition  is  rejected  are  purely  inter- 
nal. It  is  thought  that  the  Gospel  itself  yields  proofs  of  a  later  date  than  would  be 
indicated  by  this  tradition  of  Clement.  Baur,  who  has  fixed  it  the  latest,  places  the 
composition  after  a.d.  180  ;  Hilgenfeld,  from  100  to  110  ;  Zeller,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century  or  earlier  ;  'Yolkmar,  about  100  ;  Eeim,  about  90.  The 
other  critics,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Reuss,  who  come  nearer  in  general  to  the  tra- 
ditional opinion,  limit  themselves  to  saying,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  Holtzmann, 
between  70  and  80,  Tholuck,  Guericke,  Ebrard,  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.     In  the 

*  "  Die  Evangelien,  ihr  Geist,  ihre  Verfasser  und  ihr  Verhaltniss  zu  einander/' 
1st  ed.  1845  ;  2d,  1852. 
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1 
• 

ooaoloding  dissertation  we  shall  weigh  the  exegetical  reasons  for  and  against  these 
,  different  opiniona  Bat  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  facts  mentioned  (Sec.  1)  already 
make  it  clear  that  every  opinion  which  places  the  composition  in  the  second  century 
is  historically  untenable.  The  use  which  the  continuator  of  Mark  and  Clement  of 
Rome  make  of  our  Gk>spel,  and  the  use  which  this  same  Clement  and  the  author  of 
the  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs"  make  of  the  Acts,  render  so  late  a  date 
of  composition  quite  impossible. 

n.  As  to  the  place,  we  have  only  two  hints,  and  we  can  form  no  critical  judg- 
ment of  their  value.  Jerome  (De  vir.  ill.  c.  7)  says :  **  Luke,  a  physician,  who  tom- 
poeed  his  book  in  the  countries  of  Achaia  and  Boeotia."  On  the  o\her  hand,  in  the 
Petekiio,  the  title  of  our  (Gospel  runs  thus :  '*  Gk>spel  of  Luke  the  Evangelist,  which 
he  published  and  preached  in  Greek  {quod  protuUt  ei  evangeHsavit  grcece)  in  Alexandria 
the  Qreat."  The  two  statements  are  not  necessarily  contradictory.  Luke  may  have 
composed  his  work  in  Greece  and  have  published  it  in  Alexandria,  which  was  the 
great  centre  of  the  book-world  at  that  time. 

Criticism  cannot  certainly  feel  itself  bound  by  such  late  and  uncertain  iuforma- 
tion.  Hilgenfeld,  who  on  this  point  differs  least  from  tradition,  places  the  composi- 
tion in  Achaia  or  Macedonia  ;  Edstlin  at  Ephesus ;  the  majority  at  Rome  or  in  Italy. 
We  shall  discuss  the  question  in  concluding. 

nL  The  author  himself  announces  his  aim  in  his  preface.  He  wrote  with  the 
design  of  completing  the  Christian  instruction  of  a  man  in  high  station,  named  The- 
ophilus.  This  name  could  not  denote  a  purely  fictitious  person,  as  Origen  supposed, 
who  was  inclined  to  apply  it  to  every  Christian  endowed  with  spiritual  powers. 
Neither  could  the  Jewish  high  priest  Theophilus,  of  whom  Josephus  speaks,  be 
intended  (Antiq.  xviiL  6.  8  ;  xix.  6.  3),  nor  the  Athenian  of  this  name  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  (Ann,  ii.  55).  The  only  traditional  information  we  possess  about  this  person 
is  that  found  in  the  "  Clementine  Recognitions"  (x.  71),  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century :  '*  So  that  Theophilus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  men  in  power 
at  the  dty  (of  Antioch),  consecrated,  under  the  name  of  a  church,  the  great  basilica 
(the  palace)  in  which  he  resided. "  *  According  to  this,  Theophilus  was  a  great  lord 
residing  in  the  capital  of  Syria.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  reasons  which  lead 
08  to  think  that  Luke  himself  was  originally  from  this  city.  Did  he  belong  to  the 
household  of  Theophilus  ?  Had  he  been  liis  slave,  and  then  his  freedman  ?  Lobeck 
has  remarked  that  the  termination  as  was  a  contraction  particularly  frequent  in  the 
names  of  slaves,  f  Physicians  appear  to  have  frequently  belonged  to  the  class  of 
fliaves  or  freedmen.}  If  Luke,  freed  by  Theophilus,  practised  as  a  physician  at 
Antioch,  and  if  he  was  brought  to  the  faith  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  church 
in  that  city,  he  might  very  well  have  decided  to  accompany  the  apostle  in  his  mission. 
In  Hiis  case  he  would  have  rejoined  him  at  Troas,  just  as  he  was  about  to  pass  over 
into  Europe  ;  and  there  would  no  longer  be  anything  surprising  in  the  pronoun  we, 
by  which  he  assigns  himself  a  place  in  the  missionary  company.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, also,  we  can  understand  why  he  should  have  dedicated  his  work  to  his  old  friend 

*  '*  Ita  ut  Theophilus,  qui  erat  cunctis  potentibus  in  civitate  sublimior,  domus 
suiB  ingentem  basilicam  eociesiffi  nomine  consecraret. " 

f  Wolf's  "Analecten,  iii.  49  ;"  comp.  Tholuck,  '*  Glaubwttrd."  p.  148. 

t  Quintilian,  "Instit."  vii.  2:  Medicinam  factitasse  manumissum.  Suet.  Calig. 
c.  8  :  Mittocum  eo  ex  servis  me  is  modicum.  Comp.  Cic.  pro  Cluentio,  c.  63-;  Seneca, 
*  De  Beneflclis,"  iil  24.    See  Hug,  **  Einl."  ii.  p.  184. 
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and  patron.  '  This  dedication  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  book  was  intended  « 
for  Theophilus  alone.    Until  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  publication  of  a  woik  was  ^ 
a  very  costly  undertaking  ;  and  authors  were  accustomed  to  dedicate  their  works  to     y 
some  high  personage  of  their  acquaintance,  who  could  procure  the  writer  an  oppor-       i 
tunity  of  reading  his  production  in  some  select  circle,  and  have  the  first  copies  pre- 
pared at  his  own  expense.   In  this  way  he  opened  to  the  author  the  road  to  publicity. 
Whoever  was  obUging  enough  to  undertake  this  responsibility  was  called  the  pafyronus 
Ubri.    Such,  doubtless,  was  the  service  which  Theophilus  was  asked  to  render  to 
Luke*'s  work.    In  reality,  Luke  addressed  himself,  through  the  medium  of  this 
person,  to  all  that  part  of  the  church  to  which  Theophilus  belonged,  to  the  churches 
of  the  Greek  world,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  entire  Church. 

The  object  he  had  in  view,  according  to  the  Fathers,  was  simply  to  make  known 
the  history  of  Jesus,  more  particularly  to  converts  from  the  heathen.  Modern  criti- 
cism has  found  in  the  preface,  and  even  in  the  narrative,  indications  of  a  more 
special  design  connected  with  the  great  movement  of  ecclesiastical  polemics  which  it 
conceives  occupied  the  first  and  second  centuries.  According  to  Baur  (''  Marcus 
Evang."  p.  228,  et  Mg.),  the  original  Luke,  of  which  Marcion  has  preserved  a  faith- 
ful impression,  was  intended  to  oppose  the  Jewish  Christianity  of  the  Twelve,  as 
represented  by  the  Gk)spel  of  Matthew  in  its  original  form.  The  author  sought  to 
depreciate  the  apostles  in  order  to  exalt  Paul ;  while  our  canonical  Luke,  which  is  a 
later  version  of  this  original  Luke,  was  directed  rather  against  the  unbelieving  and 
persecuting  Judiasm.  The  former  part  of  this  proposition  has  been  reproduced  and 
developed  in  still  stronger  terms  by  *'  the  anonymous  Saxon,"  who  sees  nothing  in 
the  third  Gkwpei  but  a  bitter  pamphlet  of  the  Apostle  Paul  against  the  Twelve,  and 
more  especially  against  Peter.  M.  Bumouf  has  made  himself  the  advocate  of  this 
view  in  the  Bevue  de9  Deux  Mbndea.*  But  even  in  the  Tubingen  school  a  protest 
has  been  raised  against  what  have  been  called  the  "  exaggerations*'  of  Baur.  Speller 
finds  no  trace  either  in  the  Gospel  or  the  Acts  of  this  spirit  of  systematic  depreciation 
of  Peter  and  the  Twelve.  According  to  him,  the  author  simply  wishes  to  check 
excessive  admiration  for  Peter,  and  to  preserve  Paul's  place  by  the  side  of  this  apostle. 
With  this  ahn,  he  guards  himself  from  directly  opposing  the  Christianity  of  the 
Twelve  ;  he  simply  places  side  by  side  with  the  views  of  the  Jewish-Christian  apostlee 
those  of  Paul,  which  he  endeavors,  as  far  as  possible,  to  exhibit  as  identical  with  the 
former.  That  in  this  attempt  at  reconciliation  real  history  is  sacrificed,  appears  evi- 
dent to  this  critic  He  accounts  in  this  way  for  the  fact  that  in  this  Gospel  Jesus 
gives  utterance  alternately  to  particularist  teaching  (in  the  sense  of  the  Twelve),  and 
to  universalist  passages  suited  to  the  thought  of  Paul. 

Tolkmar  combats  this  view.  Nowhere  in  our  Gospel,  not  even  in  the  facts  and 
discourses  of  the  first  two  chapters,  does  he  discover  those  particularist  or  Ebionitish 
elements,  by  means  of  which,  according  to  Zeller,  the  author  sought  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Jewish-Christian  party.  In  his  judgment,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  purely 
Pauline.  In  opposition  to  that  fiery  manifesto  of  apostolic  Jewish-Christianity,  the 
Apocalypse.f  composed  in  a.d.  68,  Mark,  five  years  afterward,  published  his  Gospel, 
the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  and  written  in  the  sense  of  a  moderate  Paulinism  ;  later 
still,  Luke  re-wrote  this  book,  laying  still  greater  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  In  all  these  suppositions  the  idea  is,  that  Jesus  speaks  in  the 
Gospel,  not  as  He  really  spoke,  but  as  it  suits  the  evangelist  to  make  Him  speak. 

*  December,  1865.  f  S^  P-  25.— J.  H. 
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All  these  opinionB  as  to  the  aim  of  Luke's  work  are  connected  with  the  great 
question,  suggested  by  Baur,  of  a  fundtunental  difference  of  view  between  Paul  and 
the  Twelve,  which  is  represented  as  the  real  starting-point  of  the  development  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  entire  Christian  literature.  This  question,  with  which  that  of  the 
origin  of  the  Gkispels  is  now  inseparably  connected,  will  be  discussed  in  our  conclud- 
ing puragraphs. 

; 

6BC.   IV. — BOUBCBS  OF  THB  THIRD  GOSPEL. 

There  is  no  room  for  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  whence  the  author  of  a  Qospel 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  he  transmits  to  us,  except  on  two  condi- 
tions :  1.  That  the  evangelist  is  not  regarded  as  an  eye-witni»s  of  the  facts  related. 
Now  this  is  a  character  which  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  expressly  disclaims 
(1  :  2).  2.  That  we  are  not  governed  by  that  false  notion  of  inspiration,  according  to 
which  the  sacred  history  was  revealed  and  dictated  to  the  evangelists  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As  far  as  our  third  Gtospel  is  concerned,  this  idea  is  altogether  excluded  by 
what  the  author  says  himself  of  the  information  he  had  to  obtain  to  qualify  himself 
to  write  his  book  (1  :  8).* 

It  is  at  once,  then,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  criticism  to  inquire  from  what  sources 
the  author  derived  the  incidents  which  he  records.  This  question,  however,  is  im- 
mediately complicated  with  another  and  mo|p  general  question,  as  to  the  relation 
between  our  three  synoptics.  For  many  regard  it  as  probable,  and  even  certain,  that 
some  one  of  our  Gospels  served  as  a  source  of  information  to  the  writer  who  com- 
posed another  of  them.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  relate  here  the  history  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  great  theological  and  literary  problem,  t  We  do  not  even  intend  in 
this  place  to  set  forth  t^e  numerous  and  apparently  contradictory  facts  which  bring 
it  up  afresh  after  every  attempted  solution.  In  view  of  the  exegetical  work  we  have 
in  hand,  we  shall  here  bring  forward  only  two  matters  : 

I.  The  dements  of  which  criticism  has  availed  itself  in  order  to  solve  the  problem. 

n.  The  prbicipal  systems  which  it  constructs  at  the  present  day  by  means  of  these 
elements. 

I. 

The  factors  which  criticism  has  hitherto  employed  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
are  four  in  number  : 

1.  Oral  tradition  (vapddoai^),  or  the  reproduction  of  the  apostolic  testimony,  as 
they  gave  it  when  they  founded  the  churches.  This  factor  must  have  borne  a  very 
essential  part  in  determining  the  form  of  the  evangelical  historical  writings  from  their 
very  conmiencement.  Luke  indicates  its  importance,  1  :  2.  According  to  this 
expression,  "even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,'*  this  tradition  was  the  original 
source  of  the  oral  or  written  narratives  which  were  circulated  in  the  churches.  It 
branched  out  into  a  thousand  channels  through  the  ministry  of  the  evangelists  (Eph. 
4  :  11  ;  2  Tim.  4  :  5).  Gieseler,  with  his  exquisite  historical  tact,  was  the  first  to 
bring  out  all  the  value  of  this  fact  as  serving  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Gk)spels.t 

*  The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  plenair  inspiration  would  not  regard  this  para- 
graph as  a  correct  representation  of  their  views.  They  would  not  regard  the  use  of 
foreg^g  documents  as  incompatible  with  their  views.— J.  H. 

T  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  generally  accurate  account  of  M.  Nicolas,  "  Etudes 
Critiques  Bur  le  N.  T."  pp.  45-86. 

t  "  Historiscb-kritischer  Versuch  nber  die  Entstehung  und  die  frtLhesten  Schick- 
sale  der  Schriftlichen  Evangelien,"  Leipzig,  1818. 
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2.  Separate  writings  or  memoirs  {airofiv^/iovevfiaTa)  on  .some  feature  or  particular 
part  of  the  Saviour's  life,  on  a  discourse  or  a  miracle  which  an  evangelist  related, 
and  which  he  or  one  of  his  hearers  put  in  writing  that  it  might  not  be  forgotten  ; 
or,  again,  some  private  account  preserved  among  their  family  papers  by  the  persons 
more  immediately  interested  in  the  evangelical  drama  :  we  may  regard  our  €k>Bpel  as 
a  collection  of  a  number  of  such  detached  writings,  pieced  together  by  the  hand  of 
an  editor.  Carrying  out  this  view,  Schleienuachor  made  a  very  ingenious  analysis 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  a  little  work  *  which  was  to  be  completed  by  a  similar  study 
of  the  Acts,  but  the  second  part  never  appeared.  Thus  this  scholar  thought  he  could 
discriminate,  in  the  portion  9  :  51 ;  19  :  48,  traces  of  two  distinct  writings,  the  first  of 
which  would  be  the  journal  of  a  companion  of  Jesus  in  His  journey  to  the  feast  of 
dedication,  the  second  the  journal  of  another  companion  of  Jesus  when  He  went  up 
to  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  The  truth  of  this  second  means  of  explanation  might 
be  supported  by  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  avardicLaBai,  to  arrange  in  order, 
1  : 1,  if  only  it  were  proved  that  the  arrangement  implied  by  this  word  refers  to  the 
documents,  and  not  to  the  facts  themselves. 

Under  this  category  of  detached  writings  would  have  to  be  ranged  also  the  various 
documents  which  several  critics  believe  they  have  detected  in  Luke's  work,  on 
account  of  a  kind  of  literary  or  dogmatic  patchwork  which  they  find  in  it.  Thus 
Kuin61,  following  Marsh,  regarded  ihe  portion  9  :  51 ;  18  :  14  as  a  more  ancient 
writing,  containing  a  collection  of  ttie  precepts  of  Jesus,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  gnomonology.  Hilgenfcld  f  also  distinguishes  from  the  narrative  as  a  whole^ 
which  has  the  uuiversalist  character  of  the  Christianity  of  St.  Paul,  certain  passages 
of  Jewish-Christian  tendency,  which  he  regards  as  some  very  early  materials,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  apostolic  Church  itself.  The  entire  portion  9  :  51  ;  19  :  28  rests, 
according  to  him,  on  a  more  ancient  writing  which  the  author  introduced  into  his 
work,  working  it  up  afresh  both  in  substance  and  form.  KOstlin  X  thinks  it  may  be 
proved  that  there  were  some  sources  of  Judean  origin,  and  others  of  Samaritan 
origin,  which  furnished  Luke  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  which  the  two  coun- 
tries of  Judea  and  Samaria  are  the  scene  in  our  Gk>spel.  Keim,  while  declaring  him- 
self for  this  view,  admits  besides  other  sources  of  Pauline  origin  ;  for  example,  the 
document  of  the  institution  of  the  H0I3''  Supper. §  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
genealogical  document  3^:  23,  ei  aeq.  existed  before  our  Gospel,  and,  such  as  it  is,  was 
inserted  in  it  by  the  author  (see  on  3  :  23). 

3.  We  must  allow,  further,  the  existence  of  longer  and  fuller  documents  which 
Luke  might  have  used.  Does  he  not  speak  himself,  in  his  preface,  of  writings  that 
were  alroidy  numerous  at  the  time  he  was  writmg  {no?^oi),  which  in  respect  of  con- 
tents must  have  been  of  very  much  the  same  nature  as  his  own,  that  is  to  say,  veri- 
table Gospels  ?  He  designates  them  by  the  name  of  dtiyyvatS,  a  word  which  has  been 
wrongly  applied  to  detached  writings  of  the  kind  that  Schleiermacher  admitted,  and 
which  can  only  apply  to  a  consecutive  and  more  or  less  complete  narrative.  It  such 
works  existed  in  great  number,  and  were  known  to  Luke,  it  is  difi^cult  to  think  that 
he  has  not  endeavored  to  profit  by  them.    The  only  question  then  is,  whether,  on  the 

« 

*  "  Ueber  die  Schriften  des  Lucas,  ein  Kritischer  Yersuch,''  von  Schleiermacher, 
Berlin,  1817. 

"  Die  Evangelien,"  1853. 

"  Der  Ursprung  und  die  Compos,  der  syn.  Evang."  1853. 

"  Geschichte  Jesu,"  t.  i.,  Zurich,  1867. 
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supposition  that  they  no  longer  exist,  we  can  form  any  idea  of  them  by  means  of  our 
Oospel,  for  the  composition  of  which  they  supplied  some  materials.  Eeim  thinks  he 
recognizes,  as  a  general  basis  of  Luke's  work;  a  Jewish-Cliristian  Gospel,  which  must 
have  been  nearly  related  to  our  Matthew,  very  probably  its  direct  descendant,  but 
distinguished  from  it  by  an  unhealthy  tendency  to  Ebionitism  and  Dualism.  The 
spirit  of  this  fundamental  document  would  betray  itself  all  through  Luke's  work. 
Ewald  imagines  a  whole  series  of  writings  of  which  Luke  must  have  availed  himself 
— a  Hebrew  Gospel  by  Philip  the  deacon,  a  collection  of  tlie  discourses  of  Jesus  by  the 
Apostle  Matthew,  of  which  Papias  speaks,  etc  (see  further  on).  Bleek,^  reviving 
in  a  new  form  the  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  Gospel  (a  manual  composed,  according 
to  Eichhom,  for  the  use  of  evangelists,  under  apostolic  sanction),  admits,  as  a  basis 
of  our  Gtospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  a  Greek  Gospel, written  in  Galilee  by  a  believer, 
who  at  certain  times  had  himself  accompanied  Jesus.  This  earliest  account  of  the 
Saviour's  life  would  mould  all  the  subsequent  evangelical  narrations.  The  writings 
of  the  noXXoi,  many  (1  : 1),  would  be  only  variations  of  it,  and  our  three  synoptics 
merely  different  versions  of  the  same.  Lastly,  we  know  that  many  critics  at  the 
present  day  find  the  principal  source  of  Luke  and  the  two  other  synoptics  (at  least  of 
the  narrative  part)  in  a  supposed  Gospel  of  Mark,  older  than  our  canonical  Mark,  and 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Proto-Mark  (Reuss,  R^viUe,  Holtzmann,  eto.).f  All 
these  writings,  anterior  to  that  of  Luke,  and  only  known  to  us  by  the  traces  of  them 
discovered  in  his  work,  are  lost  at  the  present  day. 

4.  Would  it  be  impossible  for  some  writing  which  we  still  possess  to  be  one  of 
the  sources  of  Luke— for  example,  one  of  our  two  synoptics,  or  even  both  of  them  ? 
This  fourth  means  of  explanation  has  at  all  times  been  employed  by  criticism.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  still  used  with  great  confidence  by  many.  According  to  Baur,^ 
Matthew  was  the  direct  and  sole  source  of  Luke  ;  Mark  proceeded  from  both.  Hil- 
genfeld  also  puts  Matthewfirst ;  but  he  interposes  Murk  between  Matthew  and  Luke. 
According  to  VoIkmar,§  Mark  is  the  primary  source  ;  from  him  proceeded  Luke,  and 
Matthew  from  both.  • 

To  sum  up :  Oral  tradition,  detached  writings,  Gospels  more  or  less  complete 
now  lost ;  last  of  all,  one  or  other  of  our  existing  Gospelfr—such  are  the  materials  by 
means  of  which  criticism  has  made  various  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
origin,  both  of  Luke  in  particular  and  of  the  synoptics  in  general.  Let  us  endeavor 
now  to  describe  the  systems  which  actual  criticism  labors  to  construct  opt  of  these 
various  kinds  of  materials. 

11. 

1.  We  will  commence  with  the  self-styled  critical  school  of  Baur.    The  common  ' 
tendency  of  writers  of  this  school  is  to  represent  the  synoptics  as  deriving  their  con- 
tents from  each  other.    In  tHeir  view,  the  contents  of  our  (Gospels  cannot  be  histori- 

♦  "Einldtung  in  das  N.  T.,"  1802;  "Synoptische  ErklHrung  der  drei  ersten 
Bvangdien,"  1869. 

t  Kenas,   '*  Geschichte  der  heiligen    Schriften  N.  T."    8d  ed.  1860;    R6ville. 
"  Etudes  critiques  sur  r^vang.  selon  St.  Matthieu,"  1862  ;  Holtzmann,  *'  Die  synopi 
By."  1868. 

I  Baur,  "  Das  Marcus-Evangelium,"  1851. 

%  Volkmar,  "  Di^Evangelien,"  1870. 
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cal,  because  they  contain  the  inadmissible  element  of  miracles.*  Ck>n8equent1y  thqr 
regard  our  Gospels,  not  as  real  historical  narrations,  but  as  compositions  of  a  poetical 
or  didactic  character.  The  differences  between  them  ate  not  in  any  way  natural 
divergences  proceedhig  from  such  undesigned  modifications  as  tradition  undergoes 
in  course  of  oral  transmission,  or  from  the  diversity  of  written  sources,  but  result 
from  different  dogmatic  tendencies  in  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  which  they  perfectly 
reflect.  Each  evangelist  has  reproduced  his  matter  with  a  free  hand,  modifying  it  in 
accordance  with  his  personal  views.  In  reality,  then,  our  Gospels  are  the  reflection, 
not  of  the  object  they  describe,  but  of  the  controversial  or  conciliatory  tendencies  of 
their  authors.  These  books  make  us  acquainted,  not  with  the  liistory  of  Jesus,  but 
with  that  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  different  theories  respecting  the  Founder  of  the 
gospel,  which  have  been  successively  held  in  it.  This  common  result  of  the  school 
appears  in  its  most  pronounced  form  in  Baur  and  Yolkmar,  in  a  milder  form  in  K6ai- 
lin  and  Hilgenfeld. 

Baur  himself,  us  we  have  seen,  makes,  as  Griesbach  and  De  Wette  did  before 
him,  Luke  proceed  from  Matthew,  and  Mark  from  Luke  and  Matthew  united.  This 
relationship  is  made  out  in  this  way.  There  was,  first  of  all,  a  strictly  Jegal  and  par- 
ticularist  Matthew,  reflecting  the  primitive  Christianity  of  the  Twelve,  and  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem.  From  this  original  Matthew  afterward  proceeded  our  canonical 
Matthew,  the  narrative  being  recast  in  a  universalist  sense  (between  130  an  d  184) 
In  opposition  to  the  original  Matthew  there  appeared  first  a  Luke,  which  was  alto- 
gether Pauline,  or  anti-legal  ;  this  was  the  writing  Marcion  adopted,  and  from  which 
proceeded  later  on  our  canonical  Luke.  The  latter  was  the  result  of  a  revision 
designed  to  harmonize  it  with  the  Jewish-Christian  views  (about  140).  Reconciliation 
having  thus  been  reached  from  both  sides,  Mark  followed,  iu  which  the  original  con- 
trast is  entirely  neutralized.  For  its  matter,  the  latter  is  naturally  dependent  on  the 
other  two. 

The  **  anonymous  Saxon"  f  starts  with  the  same  general  notion  ;  but  he  seasons  it 
in  a  piquant  fashion.  According  to  him,  our  synoptics,  with  the  exception  of  Luke, 
were  indeed  composed  by  the  authors  to  whom  the  Cliurch  attributes  them  ;  but  they 
intentionally  misrepresented  the  facts.  As  to  the  third,  Paul,  who  was  its  author, 
composed  it  with  a  view  to  decry  the  Twelve  and  their  patty. 

Hilgenfeld  denies  the  opposition,  admitted  by  Baur,  l)etween  the  original  Matthew 
and  a  Luke  which  preceded  ours.  He  believes  that,  in  the  very  bosom  of  apostolic 
and  Jewish-Christian  Christianity,  there  was  an  internal  development  at  work  from 
the  first  century  in  a  Pauline  direction,  the  result  partly  of  the  force  of  events,  but 
more  especially  of  the  infiuence  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Gkntiles.  He  finds  a  proof  of  this  gradual  transformation  in  the  numerous  universal- 
ist passages  of  our  canonical  Matthew,  which  witness  to  the  changes  undergone-by 
the  original  Matthew.  This  last  writing,  the  oldest  of  the  Gospels,  dated  from  70-80. 
The  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  followed  it,  went  a  step  further  in  the  Pauline  direc- 
tion. It  was  an  imitation  of  the  €k)spel  of  Matthew,  but  at  the  same  time  modified 
by  the  oral  tradition  existing  in  the  Church  at  Rome,  which  was  derived  from  Fetor ; 

*  Hilgenfeld  (**  Die  Evangelien,''  p.  530  :  '*  The  principal  argument  for  the  later 
origin  of  our  Gospels  is  always  this  fact,  that  they  relate  very  many  things  about  the 
life  of  Jesus,  which  certainly  could  not  have  taken  place  as  thev  narrate  them.  '* 

f  "  Sendschreiben  an  Baur  Uber  die  Abfassuugszeit  des  Lukas  und  der  Synopti- 
ker,"  1848,  p.  38.  etseq. 
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it  dates  from  the  period  from  80-100.  Hilgenfeld,  therefore,  does  not  recognize 
Lnke's  influence  anywhere  in  Mark,  while  Baur  discovers  it  everywhere.  Luke  pro- 
ceeds, according  to  him,  from  the  two  former  ;  he  takes  a  fresh  step  in  the  universal- 
ist  and  Pauline  direction.  It  was  written  before  Marcion's  time,  from  100  to  110. 
Thus,  as  this  theologian  himself  remarks,  *'  the  formation  of  oar  canonical  Gosiiels 
was  completely  finished  before  the  time  when  Baur  makes  it  begin"  *(**  Eanon,"  p. 
172).  With  this  difference  as  to  dates  between  the  master  and  his  disciple,  there  is 
connected  a  more  profound  difference  still.  Instead  o/  a  sharp  dogmatical  contrast 
which  was  gradually  neutralized,  Hilgenfeld  admits  a  progressive  development  in  the 
▼ery  bosom  of  primitive  Jewish  Christianity. 

With  Baur,  Mark  ciune  third  ;  with  Hilgenfeld,  second  ;  there  was  only  wanted 
further  a  theologian  of  the  same  school  who  should  assign  him  the  first  place  ;  and 
this  is  done  at  the  present  time  by  Yolkmar,  who  follows  the  example  of  Storr  in  the 
last  century.  According  to  him,  that  fiery  manifesto  of  primitive  Jewish  Christian- 
ity, the  Apocalypse,  had  about  68  declared  implacable  hostility  against  St.  Paul, 
representing  him  (chap,  xiii.)  as  the  false  prophet  of  the  last  times,  and  making  the 
churches  founded  by  him,  in  comparison  with  the  Jewish-Christian  churches,  a  mere 
jMs  (chap.  vii.).  A  moderate  Paulinian  took  up  the  gauntlet  and  wrote  (about  78), 
as  a  reply  our  second  Gospel,  the  oldest  of  ail  the  writings  of  this  kind.  It  was  a 
didactic  poem,  on  a  historical  basis,*  designed  to  defend  Paul  and  the  right  of  the 
Gentile  churches.  Beyond  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  author 
had  no  other  sources  than  oral  tradition,  his  Christian  experience,  the  Apocalypse 
which  he  opposed,  and  his  creative  genius.  Somewhat  later  (about  the  year  100),  a 
Pauline  believer  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  had  travelled  in  Palestine,  worked  up 
this  book  into  a  new  form  by  the  aid  of  some  traditions  which  he  had  collected,  and 
by  inserting  in  it  first  a  genealogical  document  (Genealogus  Hebra^orum),  and  then  a 
writing  of  Essenist  tendency  (Evangelinm  pauperum).  His  aim  was  to  win  over  to 
Paulinism  the  Jewish-Christian  part  of  the  Church,  Vhich  was  still  in  a  majority. 
This  was  our  Luke.  Itf atthew  is  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  tho  two  preceding  writings. 
It  is  the  manifesto  of  a  moderate  Jewish-Christian  feeling,  which  desired  to  gather 
all  the  heathen  into  the  Church,  but  could  not  see  its  way  to  this  at  the  cost  of  the 
abolition  of  the  law,  as  Paul  taught ;  its  composition  dates  from  110.  All  the  other 
writings,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  supposed  by  modern  criticism,  such  as  a 
Proto-Matthew,  the  Logia,  and  a  Proto-Mark,  in  Yolkmar 's  Judgment,  are  nothing 
but  empty  critical  fancies. 

The  third,  second,  and  first  place  in  succession  having  been  assigned  to  Mark,  no 
new  supposition  seemed  possible,  at  least  from  the  same  school.  Nevertheless  K^stliu 
has  rendered  possible  the  impossible,  by  assigning  to  Mark  all  three  positions  at  once. 
This  complicated  construction  is  difficult  to  follow :  The  oldest  evangelical  recoid 
would  be  that  Proto-Mark  to  which  Papias  must  have  referred  ;  it  represented  tho 
moderate  universalism  of  Peter.  From  this  work,  combined  with  oral  tradition  and 
the  Logia  of  the  Apostle  Matthew,  would  proceed  our  canonical  Matthew.  These 
different  works  are  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  a  Gospel  of  Peter,  which  closely 
resembled  the  original  Mark,  but  was  still  more  like  our  actual  Mark.  After  that 
must  haTe  appeared  Luke,  to  which  all  the  preceding  sources  contributed  ;  and  last 

*  "  Die  Evangelien,''  p.  461  :  "  Eine  sclbstb^wusste  Lehrpoesie  auf  historischen 
Qfunde,"  • 
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of  all  our  actual  Mark»  which  would  be  the  result  of  a  revision  of  the  original  Mark 
by  the  help  of  the  canonical  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  principal  waymarks  of  the  route 
thus  trayersed  are  these  :  Mark  (I.) ;  Matthew  ;  Mark  (II.,  or  the  Gospel  of  Peter) ; 
Luke  ;  Mark  (III.).  We  can  only  say  that  this  hypothesis  is  the  death-blow  of  the 
theory  of  the  Tubingen  school,  as  formerly  Marsh's  system  was  of  the  hypothesis  of 
an  original  Gospel.  The  complicated  and  artificial  form  this  hypothesis  is  compelled 
to  assume,  by  the  difficulties  which  weigh  upon  its  simpler  forms,  is  its  condemna- 
tion. Thus,  as  Htlgenfeld  regretfully  obserres,  ''  after  such  multiplied  and  arduous 
labors  we  are  still  very  far  from  reaching  the  least  agreement  even  on  the  most 
essential  points."  Let  it  be  observed  that  this  disagreemeut  is  evinced  by  disciples 
of  one  and  the  same  school,  which  advanced  into  the  critical  arena  with  colors 
flying,  and  thundering  forth  the  paean  of  victory.  Is  not  such  a  state  of  things  a 
serious  fact,  especially  for  a  school  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  is,  that  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  successive  appearances  of  our  Gk)spels  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  primitive  Church,  of  which  last  this  school  claims  to  give  the  world  a  new 
conception  ?  Dues  not  such  a  complete  diversity  in  fixing  the  order  in  which  the 
Gospels  appeared,  exhibit  a  no  less  fundamental  disagreement  in  conceiving  of  the 
development  of  the  Church  ?  These  are  evident  symptoms  not  only  of  the  breaking 
up  of  this  school,  but,  above  nil,  of  the  radical  error  of  the  original  notion  on  which 
it  was  founded.  The  opposition  in  principle  between  Paulinism  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity,  which  is  an  axiom  with  this  school,  is  also  its  irpdrov  rf/ev6os, 

2.  We  will  now  enumerate  the  critical  systems  which  have  kept  independent  of 
the  Tubingen  school. 

If  Bleek,  who  is  at  once  the  most  discerning  and  Judicious  critic  of  our  day,  is 
in  several  respects  the  antipodes  of  Baur,  he  agrees  with  him  on  one  point :  the  entire 
dependence  he  attributes  to  Mark  in  relation  to  the  two  other  synoptics.  As  has  been 
already  mentioned,  he  makes  Matthew  and  Luke  proceed  from  a  Gospel  written  in 
Greek  by  a  Galilean  believer,  who  was  present  at  several  scenes  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
in  this  province.  This  is  the  reason  why  this  book  has  given  such  great  preponder- 
ance to  the  Galilean  work.  The  numerous  works  of  which  Lukcspeaks  (1 : 1)  were  all 
different  versions  of  this,  as  well  as  our  canonical  Matthew  and  Luke.  This  impor- 
tant book,  with  all  its  offshoots,  which  preceded  our  synoptics,  is  lost ;  these  last,  the 
most  complete  and  best  accredited,  have  alone  survived.  This  conception  is  simple 
and  clear.    Whether  it  renders  a  sufficient  account  of  the  facts,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Rltschl,  in  a  remarkable  article,  has  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  absolute  priority 
of  our  canonical  Mark  (to  the  exclusion  of  any  Proto-Mark).  Matthew  proceeded, 
according  to  him,  from  Mark,  and  Luke  from  both.*  Ritschl  endeavors  to  prove  these 
statements  by  a  very  sagacious  analysis  of  the  relations  between  the  narratives  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  on  certain  points  of  detail.  But  the  impresMon  we  have  received 
from  this  labor  is,  that  both  the  method  followed,  and  the  results  obtained,  are  more 
ingenious  than  solid. 

Reuss,  Reville,  Holtzmann,  agree  in  making  two  writings,  now  lost,  the  original 
sources  of  our  three  synoptical  Gospels  These  were  :  1.  The  Proto-Mark,  which 
furnished  our  three  evangelists  with  their  general  outline,  and  with  the  narratives 
common  to  them  all ;  2.  The  "  Logia,"  or  collection  of  discourses  compiled  by  Mat- 

*  ''Ueber  den  gegenwftrtigen  Stand  der  Kritik  der  syn.  £v.,"  in  the  "  Theol 
Jfthrb."  1851, 
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thew,  which  wa9  the  source  for  those  instructions  of  Jesus  related  in  common  by 
Matthew  und  Luke.  Our  canonical  Mark  is  a  reproduction  (enlarged  according  to 
Reuss,  abridgied  according  to  Holtzmann)  of  the  former  of  these  two  writings.  Its 
author  made  no  use  of  the  **Logia.**  Matthew  and  Luke  both  proceeded  from  u 
fusion  of  these  two  fundamental  writings.  Their  authors  inserted  or  distributed,  in 
the  outline  sketch  of  the  Pruto-Mark,  the  sayings  and  discourses  collected  in  the 
"Logia.**  But  here  arises  a  difficulty.  If  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  as  Matthew  and 
Luke  convey  them  to  us,  are  drawn  from  the  same  source,  how  does  it  happen  that 
Matthew  transmits  them  in  the  form  of  large  masses  of  discourse  (for  example,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  chap.  5:7;  the  collection  of  parables,  chap.  18,  etc.), 
while  in  Luke  these  very  sayings  are  more  frequently  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of 
detached  instructions,  occasioned  by  some  accidental  circumstance  ?  Of  these  two 
different  forms,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  most  faithful  to  the  original  document  ? 
Matthew,  who  groups  into  large  masses  the  materials  that  lie  side  by  side  in  the 
"  Logia"  ?  or  Luke,  who  breaks  up  the  long  discourses  of  the  "  Logia,'*  and  divides 
them  into  a  number  of  particular  sayings  ?  Holtzmann  decides  in  favor  of  the  first 
alternative.  According  to  this  writer,  we  ought  to  allow  that  the  form  of  the 
"  Logia"  was  very  nearly  that  presented  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  narrative  of 
travel,  liuke  9  :  51, 10  :  28.  Weizs&cker,  on  the  contrary,  defends  the  second  view, 
and  thinks  that  the  long  discourses  of  Matthew  are  more  or  less  faithful  reproduc- 
tions of  the  form  of  the  ''Logia."  1*liis  al&o  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Reville.  We 
shall  have  to  see  whether  this  hypothesis,  undjjr  either  of  its  two  forms,  bears  the  test 
of  facts. 

Ewald  sets  out  in  the  same  way  with  the  two  hypotheses  of  the  Proto-Mark  and 
the  "  Logia"  ;  but  he  constructs  upon' this  foundation  an  exceediugly  complicated 
system,  according  to  which  our  Luke  would  be  nothing  leas  than  the  combined  result 
of  eight  anterior  writings :  1.  A  Qospel  written  by  Philip  the  Evangelist,  which 
described  in  the  Aramnan  language  the  salient  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  with  short 
historical  explanations.  2.  Matthew's*  *' Logia,'*  or  discourses  of  Jesus,  furnished 
with  short  historical  introductions.  8.  The  Proto-Mark,  composed  by  the  aid  of  the 
two  preceding  writings,  remarkable  for  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  its  coloring,  and 
differing  very  little  from  our  canonical  Mark.  4.  A  Gk>spel  treating  of  certain  critical 
points  in  our  Lord's  life  (the  temptation,  for  example).  Ewald  calls  this  writing  the 
"Book  of  the  Higher  History."  5.  Our  canonical  Matthew,  combining  the 
"  Logia"  of  this  apostle  with  all  the  other  writings  already  named.  6,  7,  and  8. 
Three  writings  now  lost,  which  Ewald  describes  as  though  he  had  them  in  his 
hands  :  one  of  a  familiar,  tender  character  ;  another  somewhat  brusque  and  abrupt ; 
the  third  comprising  the  narratives  of  the  infancy  (Luke  1  and  2).  Lastly,  9.  Our 
canonical  Luke,  composed  by  the  aid  of  all  the  preceding  (with  the  exception  of  our 
Matthew),  and  which  simply  coinbines  the  materials  furnished  by  the  others.  We 
may  add,  10.  Our  canonical  Mark,  which  with  very  slight  modification  is  the  repro- 
duction of  No.  3.  Tills  construction  certainly  does  not  recommend  itself  by  its, 
intrinsic  evidence  and  simplicity.  It  may  prove  as  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Proto-Mark  as  was  formerly  that  of  Marsh  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  Gospel, 
or  as  that  of  KM;lin  at  the  present  day  to  the  Tubingen  idea. 

Lastly,  we  see  a  new  mode  of  explanation  appearing,  which  seems  destined  to 
replace  for  a  time  the  theory,  so  stoutly  maintained  by  and  since  Wilke,  of  the  prior- 
ity of  Mark  or  of  the  Proto-Mark,  whenever  it  has  any  considerable  connection  with 
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this  last.  This  opinion  has  been  developed  by  Weiss  in  three  very  elaborate  articles,* 
in  which  he  seeks  to  prove  :  1.  That  the  most  ancient  work  was  an  apostolical  Mat- 
thew, comprising  the  discourses,  some  longer  and  others  shorter,  with  a  large  aamber 
of  facts,  but  without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  write  the  entire  history 
of  Jesus.  2.  Thereupon  appeared  Mark,  written  by  the  aid  of  recollections  which 
the  author  had  preserved  of  the  recitals  of  Peter.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  trace 
the  entire  course  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  He  included  in  this  sketch  all  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  contained  in  the  preceding  work  which  could  be  adapted  to 'his  narrative. 
3.  The  author  of  our  canonical  Matthew  made  use  of  this  work  of  Mark,  rewrote  it, 
and  supplemented  it  by  the  aid  of  the  apostolical  Matthew.  4.  Luke  also  rewrote 
the  two  more  ancient  works,  the  apostolic  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  in  a  very  free 
manner,  and  enriched  his  narrative  with  new  materials  derived  from  oral  or  written 
tradition. 

This  combination  appears  to  me  to  come  very  near  the  explanation,  which*  is  the 
basis  of  a  recent  work  of  Klostermann.f  By  a  consecutive,  detailed,  delicate  analysis 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  this  scholar  proves  that  the  author  of  this  work  composed  it 
on  the  basis  of  Matthew,  enamelling  the  story  with  explanatory  notes,  the  substance 
of  which  evidently  emanated  from  an  eye-witness  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  which 
could  have  been  none  other  than  Peter  ;  in  general,  the  additions  refer  to  the  relations 
of  Jesus  with  His  apostles.  With  Klostermann,  as  with  Weiss,  Matthew  would  be 
the  first  and  principal  written  source  ;  but  with  this  difference  (if  we  rightly  under- 
stand),  that  with  the  «former  this  Matthew  is  our  canonical  Matthew,  while  in  the 
opinion  of  Weiss,  this  last  writing  differed  sensibly  from  the  prmitive  Matthew,  which 
only  appears  in  our  canonical  MUtthew  as  transformed  by  means  of  Mark.  The 
dependence  of  Mark  on  Matthew  has  then  much  more  stress  laid  upon  by  it  Eloster- 
mann  than  by  Weiss.  Klostermann  announces  a  second  work,  in  which  he  will 
prove  a  precisely  similar  dependence  of  Luke  upon  Mark.  Thus  it  is  clear,  that  in 
proportion  as  criticism  dispenses  with  the  nypothesis  of  a  Proto-Mark,  it  is  compelled 
to  attribute  to  the  primitive  Matthew,  which  at  the  outset  was  to  be  only  a  collection 
of  discourses,  more  and  more  «f  the  historical  element ;  so  that  in  Weiss  it  again 
becomes  a  more  or  less  complete  Gospel,  and  lastly  in  Klostermann  approximates 
closely  to  our  canonical  Matthew  itself. 

This  question  of  the  origin  of  the  synoptics,  and  of  their  mutual  relations,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  unimportant  in  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  evangelical  beliefs. 
Just  as  the  view  defended  by  the  Tubingen  school,  according  to  which  our  synopUcs 
are  simply  derived  from  one  another,  exhibits  the  contents  of  these  writings,  and  the 
degree  of  confidence  they  inspired  at  the  time  they  appeared,  in  an  unfavorable  light 
(since  the  differences  which  exist  between  them  could,  in  such  a  case  only  proceed 
from  the  caprice  of  the  copyists,  and  the  slight  faith  tliey  placed  in  the  story  of  their 
predecessors) ;  so  does  the  other  opinion,  which  looks  for  different  sources,  oral  or 
written,  whence  each  writing  proceeds,  and  which  are  adequate  to  account  for  their 
mutual  resemblances  or  differences,  tend  to  re-establish  their  general  credibilty,  and 
their  genuineness  as  historical  works. 

*  In  the  "  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  1861  :  "  Jahrbtlcher  fur  Deutsche  Theologie." 
18B4  ;  Ibid.  1865.  Since  then,  Weiss  has  attempted  to  prove  his  theory  by  a  detailed 
exegesis  of  Mark.  • 

f  •  Das  Marcus-Evangelium,"  Gfittingeu,  1867. 
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The  following  is  a  table  of  the  opinions  of  which  we  have  Just  given  an  account : 

I.-SCHOOL  OP  TtJEBINGBN. 


Baub. 


Matthew  ) 

VMark. 


.L 


Luke     ) 


Mark 
Lu 


irk   ) 


VOLKMAR. 

Matthew. 


Matthew 

I 


\ 


Heloenfeld. 
Lnke. 


Mark 

K0E8TLIK. 
Mark  (1.) ;  Matthew 


Mark  (II.)  or  Gospel  of  Peter 
Lake. 


RiTfiCIIL. 


Mark 
Matt 


irk      ) 
new  ) 


Lnke. 


BWALD. 

Goflp.  of  Phil.  Logia 
Mark  (I.) 
Mattaew. 


1 


Luke. 


II.— INDBPBNDENT  SYSTEMS. 
Blekk. 

Primitive  Goepel 

, * , 

Matthew ;     Lnke 
Mark. 
Wei»s 

Matthew  (I.) 

I 

Mark 

, • ^ 


Matthew  (II.);  Lnke. 


Rkubs,  etc. 
Mark  d.)  Logla 

Mark  (II.) ;  Matthew ;  Loko. 


KLOSTERJIAKIf. 


Matthew 
Mark 


\ 


Lake. 


The  state  of  things  which  this  table  portrays  is  not  certainly  such  as  to  lead  us  to 
regard  the  question  as  solved,  and  the  door  closed  against  fresh  attempts  to  explain 
the  origin  of  tli^  synoptics,  particularly  the  origin  of  Luke,  which  is  the  final  term  of 
the  problem. 

8BC.   v.— ON  THE  PRESERVATION  Ofr  THE  THIRD  GOSPEL. 

• 

Are  we  sure  that  we  possess  the  book  which  we  are  about  to  study  as  it  came  from 
its  author's  hands  ?  Taken  as  a  whole,  yes.  As  guarantees  of  it,  we  have — 1.  The 
general  agreement  of  our  text  with  the  most  ancient  versions,  the  Peschito  and  the 
Italic^  which  date  from  the  second  century,  and  with  the  three  Egyptian  translations 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  ;  2.  The  general  agreement  of  this  text  with  the 
quotations  of  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  Justin,  Tatian,  Irenseus, 
Clement,  Tertullian,  Origen,  etc.  ;  lastly,  3.  The  general  uniformity  of  the  manu- 
scripU  in  which  the  Greek  text  has  been  preserved.  If  any  great  changes  had  been 
introduced  into  the  text,  there  would  inevitably  have  been  much  greater  differencts 
among  all  these  documents.  These  different  tests  prove  that  the  third  Gospel,  just 
as  we  have  it,  was  already  in  existence  in  the  churches  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies. A  text  so  universally  diffused  could  only  proceed  from  the  text  that  was 
received  from  the  very  first. 

The  manuscripts  containing  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  consist  of  majuscules, 
or  manuscripts  written  in  uncial  letters  (until  the  tenth  century),  and  of  minuscules 
or  manuscripts  written  in  small  or  cursive  writing  (from  the  tenth  century).  The 
manuscripts  known  at  the  present  day,  containing  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Gospels 
number  nearly  44  majuscules,  and  more  than  500  minuscules.  The  former  are,  for 
their  antiquity  and  variety,  the  most  important.  Of  this  number,  19  contain  the  Gospel 
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of  Luke  more  or  less  complete ;  of  11  there  only  remain  some  fragments,  or  series 
of  fragments  :  there  are,  in  all,  80  documents  prior  to  the  tenth  century. 
Two  of  the  fourth  century  : 

1.  The  SinaiHcus  Qk). 

2.  The  Vaticanus  (B.) 
Fi^e  of  the  fifth  century : 

8.  The  AkxandrinuB  (A), 
4  The  Codex  Ephrcmi  (C). 

5.  Twenty-eight  palimpsest  leaves  (I). 

6.  Palimpsest  fragments  found  at  Wolfenbttttel  (Q). 

7.  Different  fragments,  Greek  with  a  Sahidic  version,  comprised  in  the  Sahidic 

collection  of  Woide  (T"").    T^  denotes  similar  fragments  of  the  seventh 
century. 
Five  of  the  sixth  century  : 

8.  The  CatUaMgieruu  (D). 

9.  Fragments  of  a  manuscript  de  Ivae,  written  in  letters  of  silver  and  gold  (N). 

10.  The  hymn^of  Luke  (chap.  1,  2),  preserved  in  some  psalters  (O*").    O*^**' 

denote  similar  portions  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  centuries. 

11.  Fragments  of  a  palimpsest  of  London  (R). 

12.  Fragments  of  Wolfenbtlttel  (P). 
Five  of  the  eighth  century  : 

13.  The  BaHlienM  (E). 

14.  A  manuscript  of  Paris  (L). 

15.  Fragments  of  the  Gospels,  of  Paris  and  of  Naples  (W"  ;  W^). 

16.  Fragment  of  Luke  at  St.  Petersburg  (e**). 

17.  The  Zacynthius,  a  palimpsest   niunuscript,  found  at  Zante,   comprising 

the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Luke  (S  in  Tischendorf,  Z  in  our  commen- 
tary). 
Eight  of  the  ninth  century  : 

18.  The  Codex  BoreeU  (F). 

19.  The  Cifprius  (K). 

20.  A.  manuscript  of  Paris  (M). 

21.  Amanuscript  of  Munich.  (X). 

22.  A  manuscript  of  Oxford  (F). 
28.  The  San  Gailensis  (A). 

24.  A  manuscript  of  Oxford  (A). 

25.  A  manuscript  found  at  Smyrna,  and  deposited  at  St.  Petersburg  (11).  I 
Five  of  the  tenth  century  :  ] 

26.  27.  The  two  Codd.  of  Setdd  (G,  H). 

28.  A  manuscript  of  the  Vatican  (S). 

29.  A  manuscript  of  Venice  (U). 
80.  A  manuscript  of  Moscow  (V). 

Adding  together  all  the  various  readings  which  these  documents  contain,  we  find 
from  five  to  six  thousand  of  them.  But  in  general  they  are  of  very  secondary  im- 
portance, and  involve  no  change  in  the  matter  of  the  Gospel  history. 

On  a  closer  study  of  them,  it  is  observed  that  certain  manuscripts  habitually  go 
together  in  opposition  to  others,  and  thus  two  principal  forms  of  the  text  are  estab- 
lished— one  which  is  generally  found  in  the  most  ancient  majuscules,  another  which 
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is  met  with  in  the  minuBCiiles  and  in  the  less  ancient  of  the  majuscnles.    Some  man- 
uscripts oscillate  between  these  two  forms. 

As  the  text  on  which  Erasmus  formed  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek  was  that  of  certain  minuscules  in  the  Bale  library,  and  this  text  has  continued 
to  form  the  basis  of  subsequent  editions,  of  which  that  of  the  Elzevirs  of  1688  is 
the  most  generally  diffused,  it  is  evident  that  this,  called  the  Received  Text,  is  rather 
that  of  the  miauscules  and  less  ancient'  majuscules  than  the  text  of  the  old  majus- 
cules. This  text  is  also  called  Byzantine,  because  it  is  probably  the  one  which  was 
uniformly  fixed  in  the  churches  of  the  Greek  Empire.  Those  of  our  majuscules 
which  represent  it  are  the  following  :  E.  F.  G.  H.  R.  M.  S.  U.  V.  T/  A.  n.  This 
fonn  of  the  text  is  also  called  Asiatic. 

The  opposite  f  orm, whjch  is  found  in  the  older  majuscules,  B.  G.  L.  R.  X.  Z. ,  appears 
to  come  from  Alexandria,  where,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  manuscripts 
were  most  largely  produced.  For  this  reason  this  text  takes  the  name  of  Alexandrine. 
Some  manuscripts,  while  ordinarily  following  the  Alexandrine,  differ  from  them 
more  or  less  frequently  ;  these  are  Vt.  A.  D.  A.  The  text  of  Ik  and  of  D  resembles,  in 
many  instances,  the  ancient  Latin  translation,  the  liaUe. 

A  middle  form  between  /these  two  principal  texts  is  found  in  the  fragments 
denoted  by  N.  0.  W.  T.  e. 

It  is  a  constant  question,  which  of  the  two  texts,  the  Alexandrine  or  the  Byzan- 
tine, reproduces  with  the  greatest  fidelity  the  text  of  the  original  document.  It  is  a 
question  which,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  be  answered  in  a  general  way  and  a  priori, 
and  which  must  be  solved  in  each  particular  instance  by  exegetical  skill. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

The  abbreviations  we  shall  use  are  generally  those  which  Tischendorf  has  adopted 
in  his  eighth  edition. 

1.  Fathers. 

Just.,  Justin  ;  Ir.,  Ireneetis  ;  Or.,  Origen,  etc. 

2.  Yeksions. 
VsB.,  versions. 

It.,  the  Italie,  comprising  the  different  Latin  translations  prior  to  Jerome's  (from 
the  second  century) :  a,  b,  c,  etc.  denote  the  different  documents  of  the  Italic  ;  a  the 
VereeUenM  (4th  c);  b  the  Veranensis  (5th  c.)  ;  e  the  CdberUnus  (11th  c),  etc. 

Yg.,  the  Vulgate,  Jerome's  translation  (4th  c.) ;  Am.,  Fuld.,  denote  the  principal 
documents  uf  this  translation — the  AmiaUnus  (6th  c),  the  Fuldemis  (id.),  etc. 

Syr.,  the  Syriac  translations.  83^"'',  the  Paschiio,  Scbaaf's  edition ;  Syr*"',  a 
more  ancient  translation  than  the  Peschito,  discovered  and  published  by  Cureton. 
%r.  in  brief  (in  our  own  use),  these  two  united. 

Cop.,  the  Coptic  translation  (8d  c). 

3.  Manuscripts. 

KsB.,  the  manuscripts  ;  Mjj.,  the  majuscules  ;  Mnn.,  the  minuscules. 

The  letter  denoting  a  manuscript  with  the  Sign  *  (Sft*,  B*)  denotes  the  original  text 
in  opposition  to  corrections  inserted  in  the  text  afterward.  The  small  figures  added 
to  this  same  letter  (B*,  C,  etc.)  signify  first,  second  correction.    For  the  manuscript 
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2A,  which  is  m  a  pecjaliar  condition,  fi^,  &t^  denote  the  most  ancient  corrections,  made 
by  at  least  two  different  hands  according  to  the  text  of  different  mss.  from  that  from 
which  fit  was  copied,  and  tSt^  similar  corrections,  but  made  a  little  later  (7th  c),  and 
differing  sometimes  from  each  other  fit*"*'  2^^).  F*^,  some  quotations  from  the  Gos- 
pels annotated  in  the  margin  of  the  CoisUniantu  (H.  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul). 

4.  Editions. 

T.  R.,  the  received  text,  viz.  the  ed.  Elzevir  of  1633,  which  is  generally  the  repro- 
duction of  the  third  ed.  of  Stephens  ;  S  (Steph.)  denotes  the  received  text  and  that  of 
Stephens  united,  where  they  are  identical  ;  s*  (Steph.  Elzev.),  the  received  text  alone, 
in  the  rare  instances  in  which  these  two  texts  differ. 

THE  TITLE  OP  THE  GOSPEL. 

The  shortest  form  is  found  in  &t.  B.  F. ,  Kara  AovKdv.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Mjj.  read  svayyi^ov  Kara  Aovxav.  The  T.  R,  with  some  Mnn.  only,  to  Kara  AovKdv 
eiayy.     Some  Mnn.,  rd  Kara  Aovkuv  dytov  eiayy. 

In  the  opinion  of  several  scholars  (Reuss.  "  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schr.  N.  T.*'  §  177), 
the  prep,  /caru,  according  to,  signifies  not :  composed  by,  but :  drawn  up  according 
to  the  conception  of.  .  .  .  Thus  this  title,  so  far  from  affirming  that  our  (Gospel 
was  composed  by  the  person  designated,  would  rather  deny  it.  This  sense  does  not 
appear  to  us  admissible.  Not- only  may  the  preposition  /caru  apply  to  the  writer  him- 
self,  as  the  following  expressions  prove  :  if  Ka-a  Muvaia  nevTdrevxo^  (ttle  Pentateuch 
according  to  Moses)  in  Epiphanius  ;  ij  KaO*  *Hp66oTov  loTopia  (the  histury  according  to 
Herodotus)  in  Diodorus  ;  "MLarOaloi  .  .  .  ypa^  irapadoHS  rd  /car'  airdv  evayye^iov  (Mat- 
thew having  but  in  writing  the  Gospel  according  to  him)  in  Eusebius  (H.  Eccl.  iii. 
24) ; — but  this  preposition  must  have  this  sense  in  our  title.  For,  1.  The  titles  of  our 
four  Gospels  bear  too  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other  to  have  come  from  the 
authors  of  these  writings  ;  they  must  have  been  framed  by  the  Church  when  it 
formed  the  collection  of  the  Gospels.  Now  the  opinion  of  the  Church,  as  far  as  we 
can  trace  it,  has  always  been,  that  these  writings  were  composed  by  the  persons 
named  in  the  titles.  2.  With  respect  to  the  third  Gospel  in  particular,  no  other  sense 
is  possible.  Apostles  and  eye-witnesses,  such  as  Matthew  or  John,  might  have 
created  an  original  conception  of  the  Gospel,  and  afterward  a  different  writer  might 
have  produced  a  narrative  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  according  to  this  type.  But  this 
supposition  is  not  applicable  to  persons  so  secondary  and  dependent  as  Luke  or  Mark. 

This  Luke,  whom  the  title  designates  as  the  author  of  our  Gospel,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  companion  of  Paul.  The  evangelical  history  mentions  no  other  person  of 
this  name.  As  to  the  term  Gospel,  it  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  in  our 
four  titles  it  indicates  the  writings  themselves.  This  term  applies  rather,  as  through- 
out the  New  Testament,  to  the  facts  related,  to  the  contents  of  the  books,  to  the 
coming  of  Christ — this  merciful  message  of  God  to  mankind.  The  complement 
understood  after  evayyiXiov  is  Oeov ;  comp.  Rom  1  ;  1.  This  good  news,  though  one 
in  itself,  is  presented  to  the  world  under  four  different  aspects  in  these  four  narra- 
tives. The  meaning  then  is,  '  The  good  news  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  according  to, 
the  version  of  .  .  ."  It  Is  the  eitayyekiov  Terpafiofx^v,  the  Gospel  with  four  faces, 
of  which  IrenflBus  still  speaks  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century,  even  after  the 
term  G(pspel  had  been  already  applied  by  Justin  to  the  written  Gospels. 
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PROROGUE. 
Chap.  1  : 1-4. 

The  first  of  our  synoptic  €k>spelH  opens  with  a  genealogy.  This  mode  of  entering 
upon  the  subject  transports  us  into  a  completely  Jewish  world.  This  preamble  is,  as 
it  were,  a  continuation  of  the  genealogical  registers  of  Genesis ;  in  the  pipXoS 
ytviatiiS  of  Matthew  (1 : 1)  we  have  again  the  Ell§  Tholedoth  of  Moses. 

How  different  Lulce's  prologue,  and  in  what  an  entirely  different  atmosphere  it 
places  us  from  the  first !  Not  only  is  it  written  in  most  classical  Greek,  but  it 
reminds  us  by  its  contents  of  the  similar  preambles  of  the  most  illustrious  Greek  his- 
torians, especially  those  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  The  more  thoroughly  we 
examine  it,  the  more  we  find  of  that  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  refinement  of  mind 
which  constitute  the  predominant  traits  of  the  Hellenic  character.  Baur,  it  is  true, 
thought  he  discerned  in  it  the  work  of  a  forger.  Ewald,  on  the  contrary,  admires  its 
true  simplicity,  noble  modesty,  and  terse  conciseness.*  It  appears  to  us,  as  to  Holtz- 
maun,f  **  that  between  these  two  opinions  the  choice  is  not  difficult."  The  author 
does  not  seek  to  put  himself  in  the  rank  of  the  Christian  authorities  ;  he  places  him- 
self modestly  among  men  of  the  second  order.  He  feels  it  necessary  to  excuse  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprise,  by  referring  to  the  numerous  analogous  attempts  that  have 
preceded  his  own.  He  does  not  permit  himself  to  undertake  the  work  of  writing  a 
€k)6pel  history  until  he  has  furnished  himself  with  all  the  aids  fitted  to  enable  him  to 
attain  the  lofty  aim  he  sets  before  him.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  his 
frank  and  modest  attitude  and  that  of  a  forger.  It  excludes  even  the  ambitious  part 
of  a  secretary  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  tradition  has  not  been  slow  to  claim  for  the 
author  of  our  Gospel. 

This  prologue  is  not  least  interesting  for  the  information  it  contains  respecting  the 
earliest  attempts  at  writing  histories  of  the  Gospel.  Apart  from  these  first  lines  of 
Luke,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  definite  about  the  more  ancient  narratives  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  which  preceded  the  composition  of  our  €k>Bpels.  Therefore  every 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  synoptics,  which  is  not  constructed  out  of  the  materials 
furnished  by  this  preface,  runs  the  risk  of  being  thrown  aside  as  a  tissue  of  vain 
hypotheses  the  day  after  it  has  seen  the  light. 

This  introduction  is  a  dedication,  in  which  Luke  initiates  the  reader  into  the  idea, 
method,  and  (dm  of  his  work.  He  is  far  from  being  the  first  who  has  attempted  to 
handle  this  great  subject  (ver.  1).  Numerous  written  narratives  on  the  history  of . 
Jesus  are  already  in  existence  ;  they  all  of  them  rest  on  the  oral  narrations  of  the 
apostles  (ver.  2).  But  while  drawing  also  on  this  original  source,  Luke  has  collected 
more  particular  information,  in  order  to  supplement,  select,  and  properly  arrange  the 
materials  for  which  the  Church  is  indebted  to  apostolic  tradition.  His  aim,  lastly,  is 
to  furnish  his  readers,  by  this  connected  account  of  the  facts,  with  the  means  of 
establishing  their  certainty  (ver.  4). 

Vers.  1-4.  "  8ince,  as  is  known,  many  have  undertaken  to  compose  a  narrative  of 
the  events  which  have  been  accomplished  among  us,  (2)  in  conformity  with  that 
which  they  have  handed  down  to  us  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  them  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  who  became  ministers  of  the  word,  (3)  I  have  thought  good  also  myself. 


♦  •« 


Jahrbficher,"  ii.  p.  128.  f  "Die  Synoptischen  Evangelien,"  p.  898. 
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after  carefully  informing  myself  of  all  these  nicts  from  their  commencement,  to  write 
a  consecutive  account  of  tbem  for  thee,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  (4)  in  order  that 
thou  mightest  know  the  immovable  certainty  of  the  instructions  which  thou  hast 
received.*'  *  This  period,  truly  Qreek  in  its  slyle,  has  been  composed  with  particular 
care.  We  do  not  find  a  style  like  it  in  all  the  New  Testament,  except  at  the  end  of 
the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  to  the  thought  of  this  prologue,  it 
cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  these  lines  of  Tholuck.  *'  Although  not  an 
immediate  witness  of  the  facts  that  took  place,  I  have  none  th^  less  undertaken,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  many  others,  to  publish  an  account  of  them  according  to  the 
information  I  have  gathered."  f 

The  conjunction  iireidifnep  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament ;  it  has  a 
certain  solemnity.  To  the  idea  of  since  (en-eQ,  Sif  adds  that  of  notoriety  :  "  since,  as 
is  well  known  ;**  wep  draws  attention  to  the  relation  between  the  great  number  of 
these  writings  and  the  importance  of  the  events  related  :  It  is  so  (r^^),  and  it  could  not 
be  otherwise  (irep).  The  relation  between  the  since  thus  defined  and  the  principal 
verb,  I  have  thmtght  good,  is  easy  to  seize.  If  my  numerous  predecessors  have  not 
been  blamed,  why  should  I  be  blamed,  who  am  only  walking  in  their  steps  ?  The 
term  iirex^'^pn^^v,  haw  undertaken^  involves  no  blame  of  the  skill  of  these  predecessors, 
as  several  Fathers  have  thought ;  the  I  haw  thought  good  also  mpself  is  sufficient  to 
exclude  this  supposition.  This  expression  is  suggested  by  the  greatness  of  the  task, 
and  contains  a  slight  allusion  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to 
accomplish  it 

The  nature  of  these  older  writings  is  indicated  by  the  term  avard^aoGai  ditiyfioiv^  to 
set  in  order  a  narreUive.  It  is  a  question,  as  Thiersch  t  says,  of  an  attempt  at  arrange- 
ment. Did  this  arrangement  consist  in  the  harmonizing  of  a  number  of  separate 
writings  into  a  single  whole,  so  as  to  make  a  consecutive  history  of  them  ?  In  this 
case,  we  should  have  to  admit  that  the  writers  of  whom  Luke  speaks  had  already 
found  in  the  Church  a  number  of  short  writings  on  particular  events,  which  they 
had  simply  united :  their  work  would  thus  constitute  a  second  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  history.  But  the  expression,  **  in  conformity  with 
that  which  they  have  handed  down  to  us,*'  hardly  leaves  room  for  intermediate  ac- 
counts between  the  apostolic  tradition  and  the  writings  of  which  Luke  speaks.  The 
notion  of  arrangement,  then,  refers  rather  to  the  facts  themselves  which  these  authors 
had  co-ordintOed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  consecutive  narrative  of  them.  The 
term  diegesis  designates  not,  as  Bchleiermacher  maintained,  recitals  of  isolated  facts, 
«but  a  complete  narrative. 

What  idea  should  we  form  of  these  writings,  and  are  they  to  be  ranked  among  the 
sources  on  which  Luke  has  drawn  ?  Certain  extra-canonical  Gospels,  which  criticism 

*  A  literal  translation  of  M.  Godot's  rendering  of  Luke*8  preface  is  riven  here, 
for  the  sake  of  harmonizing  the  text  with  the  verbal  comments  which  follow  in  the 
next  paragraph  ;  but,  except  when  something  turns  on  our  author's  rendering,  the 
passages  commented  on  will  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  A.  V.  A  close  and  happy 
translation  of  the  original  Greek  into  French  does  not  always  admit  of  being  repro- 
duced liturally  in  En^ish,  and  a  free  translation  of  a  translation  is  of  little  service  for 
purposes  of  exegesis. — Note  by  (he  Translaiar. 

I  **  GlaubwUrdlgk.  der  evang.  Gesch."  p.  143. 

;  **  Versuch  zur  Herstellung  des  historischen  Standpnnkts  fUr  die  Eritik  der 
Neutestamentl.  Scbr."  p.  164  (a  work  which  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to 
beginners,  although  we  >ve  far  from  sharing  all  its  views) 
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has  sometimes  regarded  as  prior  to  Luke's,  may  be  thought  of— that  of  the  Hebrews, 
for  example,  in  which  Lessing  was  disposed  to  find  the  common  source  of  our  three 
synoptics ;  or  that  of  Marcion,  which  Ritschl  and  Baur  regarded  as  the  principal 
document  reproduced  by  Luke.*  But  does  not  tradition  exhibit  itself  in  these  writ- 
ings in  a  form  already  perceptibly  altered,  and  very  far  removed  from  the  primitive 
purity  and  freshness  which  characterize  our  canonical  Gospels  ?    They  are,  then, 

later  than  Luke. 

Or  does  Luke  allude  to  our  Gk>spels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  ?  This  is  maintained 
by  those  who  think  that  Luke  wrote  after  Matthew  and  Mark  (Hug),  or  only  after 
Matthew  (Qriesbach,  etc.).  But  however  little  Luke  shared  in  the  traditional 
opinion  which  attributed  the  first  Gtospel  to  the  Apostle  Matthew,  he  could  not  speak 
of  that  writing  as  he  speaks  here  ;  for  he  clearly  opposes  to  the  writers  of  the  tradi- 
tion (the  no^^ol,  ver.  1),  the  apostles  who  were  the  authors  of  it.  It  may  be  affirmed, 
from  the  connection  of  ver.  2  with  ver.  1,  that  Luke  was  not  acquainted  with  a  single 
written  Gk>spel  emanating  from  an  apostle.  As  to  the  collection  of  the  "  Logia" 
(discourses  of  the  Lord),  which  some  attribute  to  Matthew,  it  certainly  would  not  be 
excluded  by  Luke's  expressions ;  for  the  term  diegesis  denotes  a  recital,  a  historical 
narrative.  Hug,  in  his  desire  to  save  his  hypothesis,  according  to  which  Luke  made 
use  of  Matthew,  explained  vers.  1  and  2  in  this  sense  :  "  Many  have  undertaken  to 
compose  written  Gospels  similar  to  those  which  the  apostles  bequeathed  to 
us.  .  •"  But  this  sense  would  require  dnoia  {pi0?4a)  instead  of  xa0<ds,f  and  has  not 
been  accepted  by  any  one.  As  to  the  Gk)spel  of  Mark.  Luke's  expressions  might 
certainly  suit  this  writing.  For,  according  to  tradition,  Mark  made  use  in  his  narra- 
tive of  the  accounts  of  an  eye-witness,  St.  Peter.  But  still  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Luke  would  have  employed  the  term  undertake  in  speaking  of  a  work  which 
was  received  in  the  Church  as  one  of  the  essential  documents  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
For  the  rest,  exegesis  alone  can  determine  whether  Luke  really  had  Mark  before  him 
either  in  its  present  or  in  a  more  ancient  form.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  to 
me,  that  the  works  to  which  Luke  alludes  are  writings  really  unknown  and  lost. 
Their  incompleteness  condemned  them  to  extinction,  in  proportion  as  writings  of 
superior  value,  such  as  our  synbptics,  spread  through  the  Church. 

As  to  whether  Luke  availed  himself  of  these  writings,  and  in  any  way  embodied 
them  in  his  own  work,  he  does  not  inform  us.  But  is  it  not  probable,  since  he  was 
acquainted  with  them,  that  he  would  make  some  use  of  them  ?  Every  aid  would 
appear  precious  to  him  in  a  work  the  importance  of  which  he  so  deeply  felt. 

The  subject  of  these  narratives  is  set  forth  in  expressions  that  have  a  touch  of 
fiolenmity  :  ''the  events  which  have  been  accomplished  among  us."  H^rfpo^pelv  is 
a  word  analogous  in  composition  and  meaning  to  re^ea^pelv  (to  bring  to  an  end,  to 
maturity,  8 :  14).  It  signifies,  when  it  refers  to  a  fact,  to  bring  it  to  complete 
accomplishment  (2  Tim.  4  :  5,  to  accomplish  the  ministry  ;  ver.  17,  to  accomplish  [to 
finish  rendering]  the  testimony) ;  and  when  it  refers  to  a  person  it  means  to  cause 
him  to  attain  inward  fulness  [uf  conviction],  that  is  to  say,  a  conviction  which  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  (Rom.  4  :  21, 14  : 5  ;  Heb.  10  :  22,  etc.).  With  a  substantive  such 
as  icpdyfiora,  the  second  sense  is  inadmissible.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  defended  by 
some  of  the  Fathers,  by  some  modern  interpreters,  as  Beza,  Grotius,  Olshausen,  and 

*  Ritschl  has  since  withdrawn  this  assertion, 
t  Thiersch,  "  Versuch,"  etc.,  p.  211. 
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by  Meyer,  who  concludes  from  2  Tim.  4  :  17  that  vTiTipf^tlo^at  may  also  be  applied  to 
thiDgs  in  the  sense  of  being  believed,  fiut  when  Paul  says,  *'  In  order  that  the  testi- 
mony might  be  accomplished,  and  that  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear  it,"  the  last  words 
plainly  show  that  accomplished  signifies  not  fully  believed,  but  fully  rendered.  This 
term,  which  has  more  weight  than  the  simple  nXnpovv,  is  designedly  chosen  here  to 
indicate  that  these  events  were  not  simple  accidents,  but  accomplished  a  preconceived 
plan  ;  the  divine  thought  carried  into  execution  was,  as  it  were,  a  measure  which 
tilled  up  itself.  Doubtless,  what  has  led  many  interpreters  to  prefer  the  sense  of 
fully  believed,  is  the  complement  among  us.  This  is  said  that  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel  were  accomplished  not  only  in  the  presence  of  believers,  but  before  the  Jewish 
people  and  the  whole  world.  This  is  true  ;  but  was  not  Jesus  from  the  beginning 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  disciples,  chosen  to  be  witnesses  of  His  life  ?  It  is  with 
this  meaning  that  John  says.  20  :  30,  **  Jesus  did  many  other  miracles  in  the  presence 
of  His  disciples  ;"  and  1 :  14,  '*  He  dwelt  among  us  (h  ifuv),  and  we  saw  His  glory" 
—a  sentence  in  which  the  last  words  limit  the  tw  to  the  circle  of  believers.  The  mean- 
ing is  the  same  here.  In  ver.  2  the  sense  of  the  word  us  is  more  limited  stUl.  Here 
us  denotes  the  Church  with  the  apostles ;  in  ver.  2,  the  Churqh  apart  from  the 
apostles.  Bleek  extends  the  meaning  of  the  word  us,  in  ver.  1,  to  the  whole  con- 
temporary generation,  both  within  and  without  the  Church.  But  Luke,  writing  for 
believers,  could  scarcely  use  us  in  such  a  general  sense  as  this.  In  this  expression, 
"  the  events  accomplished  among  us,"  did  the  author  include  also  the  contents  of  the 
book  of  the  Acts,  and  did  he  intend  the  preface  to  apply  to  the  two  books,  so  that 
the  Acts  would  be  just  the  second  volume  of  the  Gospel  ?  The  words  among  us 
would  be  more  easily  explained  in  this  case;  and  the  mention  made  of  the  apostles  as 
ministers  of  the  word  (ver.  2)  might  lead  us  to  this  supposition.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  Luke  would  have  applied  to  the  facts  related  in  the  Acts  the  expressions 
TrapdSoai?^  tradition  (ver.  2),  and  KarTfxvoti,  instruction  (ver.  4).  The  subject  of  apos- 
tolical tradition  and  catechetical  instruction  could  only  be  the  history  and  teaching  of 
Jesus.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  infer  from  this  preface  that  when  Luke  wrote 
his  Gospel  he  had  in  view  the  composition  of  the  book  of  the  Acts. 

Ver.  2.  Tradition  emanating  from  the  apostles  was  the  common  source,  according 
to  ver.  2,  of  all  the  first  written  narratives.  The  general  accuracy  of  these  accounts 
follows  from  xaOui,  in  eojtformity  toith  that  whieh.  This  conjunction  can  only  refer 
to  the  principal  thought  of  ver.  1,  to  compose  a  narrative,  and  not  to  the  secondary 
idea,  irenTitipo^oprintvav,  as  Olshausen  thinks,  who  translates,  "  fully  believed  in  con- 
formity with  the  account  of  the  first  witnesses."  As  the  two  substantives,  air^^rai 
and  {firrfpirai,  vsitnesses  and  ministers,  have  each  certain  defining  expressions  which 
especially  belong  to  them  (the  first,  a-sf  apxv^ifrcm  Hie  heginmng,  and  the  second, 
yevSfievoi,  became,  and  rod  Xoyov,  of  the  word),  the  most  simple  construction  appears  to 
us  to  be  to  regard  ol,  the,  as  a  pronoun,  and  make  it  the  subject  of  the  proposition  : 
they  (the  men  about  to  be  pointed  out).  This  subject  is  defined  by  the  two  following 
substantives,  which  are  in  apposition,  and  indicate  the  qualification  in  virtue  of 
which  these  men  became  the  authors  of  the  tradition.  1.  Witnesses  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  word  apxv*  beginning,  in  this  context,  can  only  refer  to  the  commencement 
of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  particularly  to  His  baptism,  as  the  starting-point  of  those 
things  which  have  been  accomplished  among  us.  Comp.  Acts  1  :  21,  22,  for  the 
sense ;  and  for  the  elipression,  John  15  :  27,  16  :  4.  Olshausen  would  extend  the 
application  of  this  title  of  witnesses  from  the  beginning  to  the  witnesses  of  the  birth 
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and  infancy  of  Jesus.  But  the  expression  became  ministers  of  the  toord  does  not 
allow  of  this  application.  2.  Ministers  of  the  word  ;  become  ministers,  as  the  text 
literally  reads.  This  expression  is  in  contrast  with  the  preceding.  These  men  began 
afterward  to  be  ministers  of  the  word  ;  they  only  became  such  after  Pentecost.  It 
was  then  that  their  part  as  witnesses  was  transformed  into  that  of  preachers.  The 
sense  then  is  :  *'  Those  who  were  witnesses  from  the  commencement,  and  who  after- 
ward became  ministers  of  the  word."  If  vnTipirai,  ministers,  is  thus  taken  as  a  second 
noun  of  apposition  with  ol,  parallel  to  the  first,  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
referring  the  complement  tov  Ti^yov,  of  the  word,  to  vwrjpirai,  ministers,  alone,  and 
taking  this  word  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  This  also  disposes  of 
the  reason  which  induced  certain  Fathers  (Origen,  Athanaisus)  to  give  the  term  toord 
the  meaning  of  the  eternal  Word  (John  1  :  1),  which  is  very  forced  in  this  connec- 
tion. Only  in  this  way  could  they  make  this  complement  depend  simultaneously  on 
the  two  substantives,  witnesses  and  ministers.  The  same  motive  led  Beza,  Grotius, 
and  Bleek  to  understand  the  term  word  here  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  frequently 
taken — the  thing  related  :  *'  eye-  witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  history.  *'  But 
in  passages  where  the  term  word  bears  this  meaning,  it  is  fixed  by  some  defining  ex- 
pression :  thus,  at  ver.  4  by  the  relative  proposition  and,  in  Acts  8 :  21,  15  :  6  (which 
Bleek  quotes),  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

With  the  third  verse  we  reach  the  principal  proposition.  Luke  places  himself  by 
the  K^fiol,  myself  alsOf  in  the  same  rank  as  his  predecessors.  He  does  not  possess, 
any  more  than  they,  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  history  as  a  witness  ;  he  belongs  to 
the  second  generation  of  the  vfieH,  lis  (ver.  2),  which  is  dependent  on  the  narratives 
of  the  apostles.  Some  Italic  hss.  add  here  to  mi?ii,  ei  spiritui  sancto  (it  has  pleased  me 
and  the  Holy  Spirit),  a  gloss  taken  from  Acts  15  :  28,  which  clearly  shows  in  what 
direction  the  tradition  was  gradually  altered. 

While  placing  himself  in  the  same  rank  as  his  predecessors,  Luke  nevertheless 
claims  a  certain  superiority  in  comparison  with  them.  Otherwise,  why  add  to  their 
writings,  which  are  already  numerous  {voTi^ot),  a  fresh  attempt  ?  This  superiority  is 
the  result  of  his  not  having  confined  himself  to  collecting  the  apostolic  traditions 
current  in  the  Church.  Before  proceeding  to  write,  he  obtained  exact  information, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  select,  supplement,  and  arrange  the  materials 
furnished  by  those  oral  narratives  which  his  predecessors  had  contented  themselves 
with  reproducing  just  as  they  were.  The  verb  irapaKoXovBeiv,  to  follow  step  by  step,  is 
not  used  here  in  the  literal  -sense ;  this  sense  would  require  iruoiv  to  be  taken  as 
masculine :  aU  the  apostles,  and  thus  would  lead  to  an  egregiously  false  idea ;  the 
author  could  not  have  accompanied  all  the  apostles  !  The  verb,  therefore,  must  be 
taken  in  the  figurative  sense  which  it  frequently  has  in  the  classics  :  to  study  any- 
thing point  by  point ;  thus  Demosth.  dc  coronfi,  53  ;  napaKohtvOrfKuS  roir  npdyiiaaiv 
air*dfixn^-  Oomp.  2  Tim.  8  :  10,  where  we  see  the  transition  from  the  purely  literal 
to  the  figurative  meaning.  The  iravra,  all  things,  are  the  events  related  (vef*.  1). 
Luke  might  have  put  the  participle  in  the  accusative  :  iraf)aK67.ovBtfK6Ta ;  but  then  he 
would  only  have  indicated  the  succession  of  the  two  actions — the  acquisition  of  in- 
formation, and  the  composition  which  followed  it.  This  ^s  not  his  thought.  The 
dative  makes  the  information  obtained  a  quality  inherent  in  his  person,  which  consti- 
tutes his  qualification  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work. 

Luke*8  information  bore  particularly  on  three  points  :  1.  He  sought  first  of  all  to 
go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  facts,  to  the  very  starting-point  of  this  res  cftristiana 
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\vhich  he  desired  to  describe.  This  is  expressed  in  the  word  ivaSev^  literal!/  from 
above,  from  the  very  beginning.  Th^  author  compares  himself  to  a  traveller  who 
tries  to  discover  the  source  of  a  river,  in  order  that  he  may  descend  it  again  and  fol- 
low its  entire  course.  The  apostolic  tradition,  as  current  in  the  Cliurch,  did  not  do 
this  ;  it  began  with  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  It 
is  in  this  form  that  we  find  it  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  summarized  in 
Peter's  preaching  at  the  house  of  Cornelius,  and  in  Paul's  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
(Acts  10  :  87  et  seq,,  IS  :2Set  seq.).  The  author  here  alludes  to  the  accounts  contained 
In  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  Gospel.  2.  After  having  gone  back  to  the  commence- 1 
ment  of  the  €k>spel  history,  he  endeavored  to  reproduce  as  completely  as  possible  its ' 
entire  course  {Ttaaiv,  aU  tlUngs,  all  the  particular  facts  which  it  includes).  Apostolic 
tradition  probably  had  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  character  ;  the  apostles  not  relating 
every  time  the  whole  of  the  facts,  but  only  those  which  best  answered  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  preaching.  This  is  expressly  said  of  St.  Peter  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Papias,  or  of  the  old  presbyter  on  whom  he  relied  :  irpdf  r^c  XP^'^^^  kvoulTo 
rds  dt6a<jKa?uai  (he  chose  each  time  the  facts  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  his  hearers). 
Important  omissions  would  easily  result  from  this  mode  of  evangelization.  By  this 
word,  ndaiVf  oil  tMngSt  Luke  probably  alludes  to  that  part  of  his  Gospel  (9  :  51, 18  :  14), 
by  which  the  tradition,  as  we  have  it  set  forth  in  our  first  two  synoptics,  is  en- 
riched with  a  great  number  of  facts  and  new  discourses,  and  with  the  account  of  a 
long  course  of  evangelization  probably  omitted,  until  Luke  gave  it,  in  the  public  nar- 
ration. 8.  He  sought  to  confer  on  the  Gospel  history  that  exactness  and  precision 
which  tradition  naturally  fails  to  have,  after  being  handed  about  for  some  time  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  We  know  how  quickly,  in  similar  narratives,  characteristic  traits 
are  effaced,  and  the  facts  transposed.  Dilignnt  and  scrupulous  care  is  required  after- 
ward to  replace  the  stones  of  the  edifice  in  their  right  position,  and  give  them  their 
exact  form  and  sharpness  of  edge.  Now  the  third  Gospel  is  distinguished,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  the  constant  effort  to  trace  the  continued  progressive  development  of  the 
work  of  Jesus,  to  show  the  connection  of  the  facts,  to  place  each  discourse  in  its  his- 
torical setting,  and  to  exhibit  its  exact  purport. 

By  means  of  this  information  bearing  upon  the  three  points  indicated,  the  author 
hopes  he  shall  be  qualified  to  draw  a  consecutive  picture,  reproducing  the  actual 
course  of  events  :  KaOe^c  yp^if<^h  to  write  in  order.  It  is  impossible  in  this  connection 
to  understand  the  phrase  in  order  in  the  sense  of  a  systematic  classification,  as  Ebrard 
prefers  ;  here  the  term  must  stand  for  a  chronological  order.  The  term  <caOe^s  is  not 
found  in  the  New  Testament  except  in  Luke. 

Yer.  4.  And  now,  what  is  the  aim  of  the  work  thus  conceived  ?  To  strengthen 
the  faith  of  Theophilus  and  his  readers  in  the  reality  of  this  extraordinary  history. 
On  Theophilus,  see  the  Introduction,  sec.  8.  The  epithet  Kpanaros  is  applied  several 
times,  in  the  writings  of  Luke,  to  high  Roman  officials,  such  as  Felix  and  Festus  : 
Actft  28  :  26,  24  :  3,  26  :  25.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in  medals  of  the  time.  Luke 
yeishes  to  show  his  friend  and  patron  that  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  exalted  rank  he 
occupies.  But  in  his  opinion,  one  mention  suffices.  He  does  not  deem  it  neoessaiy 
to  repeat  this  somewhat  ceremonious  form  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  the  Acts. 
The  work  executed  on  the  plan  indicated  is  to  give  Theophilus  the  means  of  ascer. 
taining  and  verifying  {e'!nyiv6aKeiv)  the  irrrfragcMe  certainty  {aa^luav)  of  the 
instruction  which  he  had  already  received.  The  construction  of  this  last  phrase  has 
been  understood  in  three  ways.    The  most  complicated  is  to  understand  a  second 
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irepl :  rr^  aof^Xeiav  irepl  tuv  X6yiiv  irepl  <5v  j^TrjxffiTji ;  the  second  and  more  simple, 

adopted  by  Bleek,  is  to  make  rrepi  depend  not  on  aot^Xeiav,  but  on  icartfXTfBrjc :  ri/v 
aafoketav  rdv  Xoyuv  irepl  <5v  Karrfxffirfi,  But  tiie  example  Kanixffiriaav  nepi  aov  (Acts 
31  :  21),  which  Bleek  quotes,  is  not  analogous ;  for  there  the  object  of  ^epi  is 
personal  :  "they  are  informed  of  thee."  The  simplest  construction  is  this:  r^v 
aa^a2^iav  vepl  tuv  Xdyt^v  ovS  Karifx^tfi,  certitude  touching  the  instruction  which  .  .  . 
Comp.  for  this  form  KarnxtlaOai  n,  Acts  28  :  25  j  Gal.  6  : 6.  The  term  KOTijxelv, 
to  cause  a  sound  to  penetrate  into  the  ears,  and  thereby  also  a  fact,  an  idea,  into  the 
mind,  may  simply  mean  that  intelligence  of  the  great  events  of  which  Luke  speaks 
had  reached  Theophilus  by  public  report  (Acts  21  :  21,  24) ;  or  it  may  denote  in- 
struction properly  so  called,  as  Rom.  2  :  18 ;  Acts  18  :  2o,  Gal.  6:6;  neither  the 
expressions  nor  the  context  appear  to  me  to  offer  sufhcient  reasons  to  decide  which. 
Perhaps  the  truth  lies  between  these  two  extreme  opinions.  Theophilus  might  have 
talked  with  Christian  evangelists  without  receiving  such  catechetical  instruction,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  as  was  often  given  them  when  a  church  was  founded 
(Thiersch,  "  Versuch,"  p.  122  et  seq.) ;  and  then  have  applied  to  Luke  with  a  view 
to  obtain  through  his  labors  something  more  complete.  The  word  aa<^?.eiav,  is 
relegated  to  the  end,  to  express  with  greater  force  the  idea  of  the  irrefragable  cer- 
tainty of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  a  very  nice  question  whether  the  term  ?^yoty  which  we  have  translated 
instrucUan,  here  refers  solely  to  the  historical  contents  of  the  Gospel,  or  also  to  the 
religious  meaning  of  the  facts,  as  that  comes  out  of  the  subsequent  narrative.  In  the 
former  case,  Luke  would  simply  mean  that  the  certainty  of  each  particular  fact  was 
established  by  its  relation  to  the  whole,  which  could  not  well  be  invented.  An  extraor- 
dinary  fact,  which,  presented  separately,  appears  impossible,  becomes  natural  and 
rational  when  it  takes  its  place  in  a  well-certified  sequence  of  facts  to  which  it 
belongs.*  In  strictness,  this  meaning  might  be  sufficient.  But  when  we  try  to 
identify  ourselves  completely  with  the  author's  mind,  do  we  not  see,  in  this  instruc- 
tion of  which  he  speaks,  something  more  than  a  simple  narrative  of  facts  ?  Does 
not  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  15  :  1-4  show  that,  in  apostolic  instruction,  religious  com- 
ment was  inseparable  from  the  historical  text  ?  Was  it  not  with  fi  vi«iw  to  faith  that 
facts  were  related  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ?  and  does  not  fiuth,  in  order  to 
appropriate  them,  require  an  exposition  of  their  meaning  and  importance?  The 
instruction  already  received  by  Theophilus  refers,  then,  without  doubt  to  the  Gk)8pel 
history,  but  not  as  isolated  from  its  religious  interpretntiun  ;  and  since  we  have  to  do 
here  with  a  reader  belonging  to  a  circle  of  Christians  of  heathen  origin,  the  significa- 
tion given  to  this  history  could  be  none  other  than  that  twofold  principle  of  the  uni- 
versality  and  free  grace  of  salvation  which  constituted  the  substance  of  what  Paul 
called  his  Gospel.  Luke's  object,  then,  was  to  relate  the  Christian  fact  iu  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that,  from  its  very  starting-point,  the  work  and  preaching  of  Jesus  Him- 
adf  had  had  no  other  meaning.    This  was  the  only  way  of  making  evangelical 

*  The  Catholic  missionaries,  Hue  and  Gabet,  in  their  **  Travels  in  Tartary*'  (vol. 
ii.  p.  136),  relate  as  follows  :  "  We  had  adopted  [in  regard  to  the  Buddhist  priests 
among  whom  they  lived]  an  entirely  historical  mode  of  teaching.  .  .  .  Proper 
names  and  precise  dates  made  much  more  impression  on  them  than  the  most  logical 
arguments.  .  .  .  The  close  connection  which  they  remarked  in  the  history  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was,  in  their  view,  a  demonstration."  Is  not  that  the 
§o0€^S  ypdi^i  iva  kiriyvi^  .  .  .  r^  aa^dAetov? 
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instruction,  as  formalated  by  St.  PaujL,  rest  on  an  immovable  basis.  As  a  conse- 
quence, this  apostle  ceased  to  appear  an  innovator,  and  became  the  faithful  expositor 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  To  write  a  Gospel  with  this  view  was  to  introduce  beneath 
the  vast  ecclesiastical  edifice  raised  by  Paul,  the  only  foundation  which  could  in  the 
end  prevent  it  from  falUug.  For  whatever  there  is  in  the  Church  that  does  not 
emanate  from  Jesus,  holds  a  usurped  and  consequently  a  transitory  place.  This 
would  be  true  even  of  the  spiritualism  of  St,  Paul,  if  it  did  nut  proceed  from  Jesus 
Christ.  Certainly  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  acts  and  words  of  Jesus 
which  Luke  relates,  and  iu  which  the  universalist  *  tendency  of  the  Gospel  is  mani- 
fested, were  invented  or  modified  by  him  in  the  interest  of  this  tendency.  Is  it  not 
important  for  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  prove  to  his  readers  that  this  tendency  was  not 
infused  into  the  Gospel  by  Paul,  but  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  work  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  essential  truth  of  this  claim  wiU  be  placed  beyond  all 
suspicion  when  we  come  to  prove,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  author  has  ffi  no  way 
tried  to  mutilate  the  narrative  by  suppressing  those  facts  which  might  yield  a  difl^er- 
ent  tendency  from  that  which  he  desired  to  justify  ;  on  the  other,  that  the  tendency 
which  he  favors  is  iuseparable  from  the  course  of  the  facts  themselves. 

If  we  have  correctly  apprehended  the  meaning  ctf  the  last  words  of  the  prologue, 
we  must  expect  to  find  in  the  third  Gospel  the  counterpart  of  the  first.  As  that  is 
*'  A  Treatise  on  the  right  of  Jesus  to  the  Messianic  sovereignty  of  Israel,"  this  is  '*  A 
Treatise  on  the  right  of  the  heathen  to  share  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  founded  by 
Jesus.''  In  regard  to  the  earliest  writings  on  the  subject  of  the  Gospel  history,  we 
may  draw  from  this  preface  four  important  results  :  1.  The  common  source  from 
which  the  earliest  written  narratives  of  the  history  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  proceeded 
was  the  oral  testimony  of  the  apostles — the  6i6axv  top  airoar^Xuv^  which  is  spoken  of 
in  Acts  2  :  42  a  the  daily  food  dispensed  by  them  to  the  rising  Church.  2.  The  work 
of  committing  this  apostolic  tradition  to  writing  began  early,  not  later  than  the  period 
of  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  Christian  generation  ;  and  it  was  attempted 
by  numerous  authors  at  the  same  time.  Nothing  in  the  text  of  Luke  authorhses  us 
to  think,  with  Gieseler,  that  this  was  done  only  among  the  Greeks.  From  the  earli- 
est times,  the  art  of  writing  prevailed  among  the  Jews  ;  children  even  were  not  igno- 
rant of  it  (Judg.  8  :  14).  3.  In  composing  his  Gospel  Luke  possessed  the  apostolic 
tradition,  not  merely  in  the  oral  form  in  which  it  circulated  in  the  churches,  but  also 
reduced  to  writing  in  a  considerable  number  of  these  early  works  ;  and  these  consti- 
tuted two  distinct  sources.  4.  But  he  did  not  content  himself  with  these  two  means 
of  information  ;  he  made  use,  in  addition,  of  personal  investigations  designed  to  com- 
plete, correct,  and  arrange  the  materials  which  he  derived  from  these  two  sources. 

Having  obtained  these  definite  results,  it  only  remains  to  see  whether  they  contain 
the  elements  required  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  our  synoptics, 
and  of  the  composition  of  our  Gtospel  in  particular.  We  shall  examine  them  for  this 
purpose  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 

*  It  is  hardly  needful  to  remind  readers  that  the  *'  universalist"  of  Godet  is  not  a 
denominational  title,  but  a  reference  to  the  offer  of  the  Gospel  by  Paul  and  others  to 
all  men,  as  distinguished  from  the  narrowness  of  Judaizing  teachers. — J.  H. 
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THE  NAERATIVES  OF  THE  INFANCY. 

Chap.  1 : 6,  2 :  52. 

Both  the  tlrst  and  the  third  Gotrpel  open  with  a  cycle  of  narratives  relating  to  the 
birth  and  childhood  of  JeauB.  These  narratives  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  tradition  bequeathed  to  the  Church  by  the  apostles  (ver.  2).  At  least,  neither  the 
€k)8pel  of  Mark,  the  document  which  appears  to  correspond  most  nearly  with  the  type 
of  the  primitive  preaching,  nor  the  oldest  example  we  have  of  this  early  preaching, 
Peter's  discourse  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  (Acts  10  :  37-48),  go  further  back  than  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  The  reason,  doubtless,  for 
this  i8»  that  edification  was  the  sole  aim  of  apostolic  preaching.  It  was  intended  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  faith  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  the  apostles  had  only  to  tes- 
tify concerning  what  they  had  themselves  seen  and  heard  during  the  time  they  had 
been  with  Jesus  (John  15  :  27  ;  Acts  1  :  21,  22). 

But  these  facts  with  which  their  preaching  commenced  supposed  antecedent  cir 
cumstances.  Actual  events  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature  could  not  have  happened 
without  preparation.  This  Jesus, whom  Mark  himself  designates  from  the  outset  (1 : 1) 
as  the  Son  of  Qod,  could  not  have  fallen  from  heaven  as  a  full-grown  man  of  thirty 
years  of  age.  Just  as  a  botanist,  when  he  admires  a  new  flower,  will  not  rest  until 
be  has  dug  it  up  by  the  roots,  while  an  ordinary  observer  will  be  satisfied  with  seeing 
its  bloesom  ;  so  among  believers,  among  the  Greeks  especially,  there  must  have  been 
thoughtful  minds— Luke  and  Theophilus  are  representatives  of  such — who  felt  the 
seed  of  supplying  what  the  narratives  of  the  official  witnesses  of  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  were  deficient  in  respecting  the  origin  of  this  history. 

The  historical  interest  itself  awakened  by  faith  must  have  tended  to  dissipate  the 
obscurity  which  enveloped  the  first  appearance  of  a  being  so  exceptional  as  He  who 
was  the  subject  of  the  evangelical  tradition.  In  proportion  as  the  first  enthusiasm  of 
faith  gave  place,  at  the  transition  period  between  the  first  and  the  second  generation 
of  Christians,  to  careful  refiection,  this  need  would  be  felt  with  growing  intensity. 
Luke  felt  constrained  to  satisfy  it  in  his  first  two  chapters.  It  is  evident  that  the 
contents  of  this  "  Qospel  of  the  Infancy"  proceed  neither  from  apostolic  tradition 
(ver.  2),  nor  from  any  of  the  numerous  writings  to  which  allusion  is  made  (ver.  1), 
but  that  they  are  derived  from  special  information  which  Luke  had  obtained.  It  is 
to  these  two  chapters  especially  that  Luke  alludes  in  the  third  verse  of  the  prologue 
{&iHj6ev,  from  the  beginning). 

A  fumilar  need  must  have  been  felt,  probably  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Jewish- 
Christian  world  ;  only  it  arose  out  of  another  principle.     There  was  no  demand  there 
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for  the  satisfaction  of  the  historic  sense.  In  those  circles,  interest  in  the  Messianic 
question  prevailed  over  all  others.  Tliey  wanted  to  know  whether  from  the  begin- 
ning the  child,  as  well  as  afterward  the  grown  man,  had  not  been  divinely  pointed 
out  as  the  Messiah.  The  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  are  plainly  intended  to 
meet  this  need. 

In  this  way  we  obtain  a  natural  explanation  of  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  history 
to  the  first  commencement  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  just  in  those  different  directions 
which  are  to  be  observed  in  our  two  Gospels. 

But  dues  not  this  imply  consequences  somewhat  unfavorable  to  the  truth  of  the 
narratives  comprised  in  these  two  cycles,  Luke  1-2  and  Matt.  1-2?  It  is  admit- 
ted :  1.  That  these  narratives  of  the  Infancy  lack  the  guarantee  of  apostolic  testimony. 
2.  That  the  wants  which  we  have  pointed  out  might  easily  call  into  activity  the 
Christian  imagination,  and,  in  the  absence  of  positive  history,  seek  their  sAisfuction 
in  legend.  These  narratives  are  actually  regarded  in  this  light,  not  only  by  Strauss 
or  Baur,  but  even  by  such  men  as  Meyer,  Weizsacker,  and  Keim,  who  do  not  gener- 
ally  avow  themselves  partisans  of  the  mjrthical  interpretation.  What  in  their  view 
renders  these  narratives  suspicious  is  their  poetical  character,  and  the  marvels  with 
which  they  abound  (a  great  number  of  angelic  appearances  and  of  prophetic  songs) 
the  complete  silence  of  the  other  New  Testament  writings  respecting  the  miraculous 
birth  (there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Paul,  or  even  in  John) ;  certain  facts  of  the  subse- 
quent history  (the  unbelief  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus  and  of  his  own  mother)  which 
appear  incompatible  with  the  miraculous  circumstances  of  this  birth  ;  contradictions 
between  Matthew  and  Luke  on  several  important  points ;  and  lastly,  historical 
errors  in  Luke's  narrative,  which  may  be  proved  by  comparing  it  with  the  facts  of 
Jewish  and  Roman  history. 

We  can  only  examine  these  various  reasons  as  we  pursue  in  detail  the  study  of 
the  text.  As  to  the  way  in  which  the  wants  we  have  indicated  were  satisfied,  we 
would  observe  :  1.  That  it  is  natural  to  suppose,. since  the  matter  in  question  was 
regarded  as  sacred  both  by  the  writers  and  the  Church,  that  the  more  simple  and 
reverential  process  of  historical  investigation  would  be  employed  before  having 
recourse  to  fiction.  It  is  only  at  a  later  stage,  when  the  results  obtained  by  this 
means  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  satisfy  curiosity  and  a  corrupted  faith,  that  inven- 
tion comes  in  to  the  aid  of  history.  The  apocryphal  Gospels,  which  made  their 
appearance  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first  century,  indicate  the  time  when  this  change 
was  in  operation.  Luke,  if  we  may  trust  his  preface,  belongs  to  the  first  period,  that 
of  investigation.  2.  It  is  evident  that  Luke  himself,  on  the  authority  of  information 
which  he  had  obtained,  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  facts  which  he  I'elates  in  his  first 
two  chapters  as  firmly  as  in  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  history.  His  narrative 
bears  numerous  marks  of  its  strictly  historical  character  :  the  course  of  Abia.  the  city 
of  Galilee  named  Nazareth,  the  city  of  the  hill-country  of  Juda,  where  dwelt  the 
parents  of  John  the  Baptist, the  census  of  Cyrenius,  the  eighty-four  years'  widowhood 
of  Anna  the  prophetess,  the  physical  and  moral  growth  of  Jesus  as  a  child  and  young 
man,  his  return  to  Nazareth  and  settlement  there — all  these  details  leave  us  no  room 
to  doubt  the  completely  historical  sense  which  the  author  himself  attached  to  these 
narratives.  If,  then,  this  part  lacks  the  authority  of  apostolic  testimony,  it  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  religious  convictions  of  the  author,  and  by  his  personal  assurance  of 
the  value  of  the  oral  or  written  sources  :i7hence  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  these 
facts. 
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The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  in  Lukej^ojpprises  se^en  narratives : 

1.  The  announcement  of  the  birth  of  the  forerunner,  1  :  5-25  ;  2.  The  announce- 
ment of  jhe  birth  of  Jesus,  1 :  26-38  ;  8.  The  visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  1 :  39-56. 
These  three  narratives  form  the  first  cycle. 

4.  The  birth  of  the  forerunner.  1  :  57-80  ;  5.  The  birth  of  Jesus,  2  : 1-20  ;  6.  The 
circumcision  and  presentation  of  Jesus,  2  :  21-40.  These  three  narratives  form  u 
second  cycle. 

7.  The  first  journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  2  :  41-52.  This  seventh  narrative  is, 
as  it  were,  the  crown  of  the  two  preceding  cycles. 

FIBST  NARRATIVE. —CHAP.    1  :  5-25. 

Announeement  of  the  Birth  of  John  the  Baptigl. 

The  first  words  of  the  narrative  bring  us  back  from  the  midst  of  Greece,  whither 
we  were  transported  by  the  prologue,  into  a  completely  Jewish  world.  The  very  style 
changes  its  character.  From  the  fifth  verse  it  is  so  .saturated  with  Aramaisms  that  the 
contrast  with  the  four  preceding  verses  resulting  from  it  obliges  us  to  admit,  either  that 
the  author  artificially  modifies  his  language  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  his  subject,  and  so 
produces  an  imitation — a  refinement  of  method  scarcely  probable — or  that  he  is  dealing 
with  ancient  documents,  the  Aramaic  coloring  of  which  he  endeavors  to  preserve  as 
faithfully  as  possible.  This  second  supposition  alone  appears  admissible.  But  it  may 
assume  two  forms.  Either  the  author  simply  copies  a  Greek  document  which  already 
had  the  Hebraistic  character  with  which  we  are  struck  ;  or  the  document  in  his  hands 
is  in  the  Aramean  tongue,  and  he  translates  it  into  Greek.  Bleek  maintains  the  first 
view.  We  shall  examine,  at  the  seventy-eighth  verse  of  chap.  1,  his  principal  proof. 
As  all  the  most  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Luke's  style  are  found  in  these  twu 
chapters,  the  second  alternative  is  by  this  circumstance  rendered  more  probable.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  asked,  Why  Luke,  translating  from  the  Aramean,  did  not  reproduce 
his  document  in  purer  Greek,  as  he  was  perfectly  competent  to  do  ;  comp.  vers.  1-4. 
And  he  is  blameSfor  his  servility  as  a  translator.  It  is  exactly  as  if  M.  de  Barante 
were  blamed  for  preserving  with  all  possible  fidelity,  in  his  history  of  the  Duke^of 
Burgundy,  the  style  of  the  ancient  chronicles  from  which  the  contents  of  his  narra- 
tive  are  drawn  ;  or  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  for  '^  having  kept  as  near  as  he  possibly 
could  to  the  language  of  the  ancient  historians.  *  '*  So  far  from  deserving  the  blame 
of  his  critics,  Luke  has  shown  himself  a  man  of  exquisite  taste,  in  that  he  has  pre- 
served throughout  his  narrative  all  the  flavor  of  the  documents  he  uses,'  and  has 
availed  himself  of  the  incomparable  flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  to  reproduce  In 
all  their  parity  of  substance  and  form,  and  give,  as  it  were,  a  tracing  of  the  precious 
documents  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

This  first  narrative  describes  :  1.  The  trial  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  (vers.  5-7). 
2.  The  promise  of  deliverance  (vers.  8-22).  3.  The  accomplishment  of  this  promise 
(vers.  23-26). 

1.  The  Trial:  vers.  5-7.+  For  400  years  direct  communications  between  the  Lord 
and  his  people  had  ceased     To  the  lengthened  seed-time  of  the  patriarchal.  Mosaic. 

♦  "  Histoire  de  la  Couquete  d'Angleterre,"  etc.,  Introd.  p.  9. 

t  Ver.  5.  fit.  B.  C.  D.  L.  X.  Z.  and  some  Mnn. ,  ywri  avru^  instead  of  iiywfi  avrov,  the 
reading  of  T.  R.  15  Mjj.  the  Mnn.  Syr.  ItP^'"<i°'.  Ver.  6.  fit.  B.  C.  A.,  evavTiw,  in- 
stead of  evuvioi',  the  reading  of  T.  R.  18  Mjj.  the  Mnn. 
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and  proplietic  periods,  had  succeeded  a  season  of  harvest.  A  fresh  seed-time,  the 
second  and  lasl  phase  of  divine  revelation,  was  about  to  open  ;  this  time  God  would 
address  Himself  to  the  whole  world.  But  when  God  begins  a  new  work,  He  does  not 
scornfully  break  with  the  instrument  by  which  the  past  work  has  been  effected.  As 
it  is  from  the  seclusion  of  a  convent  that  in  the  middle  ages  He  will  take  the  reformer 
of  the  Church,  so  it  is  from  the  loins  of  an  Israelitish  priest  that  he  now  causes  to 
come  forth  the  man  who  is  to  introduce  the  world  to  the  renovation  prepared  for  it. 
The  tem[Ae  itself,  the  centre  of  the  theocracy,  becomes  the  cradle  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, of  the  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  There  is,  then,  a  divine  suitability  in  the 
choice  both  of  the  actors  and  theatre  of  the  scene  which  is  about  to  take  place. 

The  days  of  Herod  (ver.  5)  designate  the  time  of  this  prince's  reign.  This  fact 
agrees  with  Matt.  2  :1  et  seq. ,  where  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  also  placed  in  the  reign  of 
Herod.  It  may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  2  :  19  that  this  birth  happened  quite  at  the 
end  of  this  reign.  According  to  Josephus,  the  death  of  Herod  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  750  u.c.  Jesus,  therefore,  must  have  been  born  at  latest  in 
749,  or  quite  at  the  beginning  of  750.  It  follows  from  this,  that  in  the  fifth  century 
our  era  was  fixed  at  least  four  years  too  late. 

The  title  of  King  of  Judea  had  been  decreed  to  Herod  by  the  Senate  on  the 
recommendation  of  Antony  and  Octavius.  The  course  of  Abia  was  the  eighteenth 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  or  epbemerise  into  which,  from  David's  time,  the  college 
of  priests  had  been  divided  (1  Chron.  24  :  10).  Each  of  these  classes  did  duty  foe 
eight  days,  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  once  every  six  months  (2  Kings  11  : 9). 
*E^7)fiepia,  properly  daily  service  ;  thence :  in  rotation,  returning  on  a  fixed  day ; 
thence  :  lastly,  the  group  of  persons  subject  to  this  rotation.  As  we  know  that  the 
day  on  which  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destro>'ed  was  the  ninth  of  the  fifth  month 
of  the  year  828  u.c,  that  is  to  say,  the  4th  of  August  of  the  year  70  of  our  era  ;  and 
as,  according  to  the  Talmud,  it  was  the  first  ephemeria  which  was  on  duty  that  day, 
we  may  reckon,  calculating  backward,  that  in  the  year  which  must  have  preceded  that 
in  which  Jesus  was  burn,  that  is  to  say,  probably  in  748,  the  ephemeria  of  Abia  was 
on  duty  in  the  week  from  the  17th  to  the  23d  of  April,  and  in  that  from  the  8d  to  the 
9th  of  October.  Therefore  John  the  Baptist  would  be  born  nine  months  after  one  of 
these  two  dates,  and  Jesus  six  months  later,  consequently  in  the  month  of  Jul}^  749. 
or  in  the  month  of  January,  750.*  In  this  calculation,  however,  of  the  time  of  year 
to  which  the  births  of  John  and  Jesus  should  be  assigned,  everything  depends  on  the 
determination  of  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  But  this  is  a  question  which  is  not 
yet  decided  with  any  certainty. 

The  Hebraistic  coloring  of  the  style  is  seen  particularly :  Ist,  in  the  expression 
kv  TQli  iffiipaic  00^3) ;  2dly,  in  the  connection  of  propositions  by  means  of  the  particle 
Kai,  instead  of  the  Greek  syntactical  construction  by  means  of  relative  pronouns  and 
conjunctions  ;  3dly,  in  the  employment  of  the  verb  kyivero  in  the  sense  of  ^n^V  The 
subject  of  eyevera  is  not,  as  is  generally  thought,  the  word  icpriJs,  but  rather  the  verb 
#v,  which  must  be  understood  in  the  three  following  propositions  (comp.  ver.  8, 
syevero  ihixe\  The  Alex,  reading,  yvvfi  aiJr^,  which  is  more  uncouth  and  Hebraistic 
than  V  yvvTf  avrov,  is  probably  the  true  reading.  The  term  righteous  (ver.  6)  indicates 
general  conformity  of  conduct  to  the  divine  precepts  ;  this  quality  does  not  abso- 
lutely exclude  sin  (comp.  vers.  18-20).     It  simply  supposes  that  the  man  humbly 

*  "  Wieseler,  Chronolog.  Synopsis  der  vier  Evang.*'  pp.  141-141.. 
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acknowledges  his  sin,  strives  to  make  ^Qpds  for  it,  and,  aided  from  on  liigli,  strug- 
gles against  it.  The  Byz.  reading  iv6viav,  in  the  presence,  under  the  eyes  of,  appears 
preferable  to  the  Alexandrian  reading  kvavriav,  in  the  face  of  before.  God  and  man 
cannot  be  represented  as  being  face  to  face  in  this  passage,  where  Gkxl's  judgment  on 
man  is  in  question  (see  at  ver.  8).  ^Evuittw  answers  to  ^j^^,  and  expresses  the  inward 
reality  of  this  righteousness.  The  two  terms  ivroT^i  and  diKaiu/aara,  commandments 
and  crdinanees,  hare  been  distinguished  in  different  ways.  The  former  appears  to 
us  to  refer  to  the  more  general  principles  of  the  moral  law — to  the  Decalogue,  for 
example;  the  latter,  to  the  mullitudeof  particular  Levitical  ordinances.  AiKaiufia 
properly  is,  what  God  has  declared  righteous.  As  the  expression  before  God  brings 
out  the  inward  truth  of  this  righteousness,  so  the  following,  walking  in  ,  .  .  in- 
dicates its  perfect  fidelity  in  practice.  The  term  blameless  no  more  excludes  sin 
here  than  Phil.  3  :  6.  The  well-known  description  in  Rom.  7  explains  the  sense  in 
which  this  word  must  be  taken.  The  germ  of  concupiscence  may  exist  in  the  heart, 
even  under  the  covering  of  the  most  complete  external  obedience. 

Ver.  7.  In  the  heart  of  this  truly  theocratic  family,  so  worthy  of  the  divine  bless- 
ing, a  grievous  want  was  felt.  To  have  no  children  was  a  trial  the  more  deeply  felt 
in  Israel,  that  barrenness  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  mark  of  divine  displeasure, 
according'  to  Gen.  2.  KaBon  does  not  signify  because  that  exactly,  but  in  accordance 
with  this,  that.  It  is  cne  of  those  terms  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  only  occur 
in  Luke's  wiitings  (19  : 9,  and  four  times  in  the  Acts).  If.  therefore,  as  Bleek 
thinks,  Luke  had  found  these  narratives  already  composed  in  Greek,  he  must  never- 
theless  admit  that  he  has  modified  their  style.  The  last  proposition  cannot,  it 
appears,  depend  on  KaBSrt,  seeing  that ;  for  it  would  not  be  logical  to  say,  **  They  had 
no  children  .  .  .  seeing  that  they  were  both  well  stricken  in  years."  So,  many 
make  these  last  words  an  independent  sentence.  The  position,  however,  of  Ihe  vejb 
licav  at  the  end,  tends  rather  to  make  this  phrase  depend  on  KaBdri,,  To  do  this,  it 
soffices  to  supply  a  thought :  They  had  no  children,  and  they  retained  but  little  hope 
of  having  any,  seeing  that  .  .  ."  The  expression  npo(3e0rjK6TeS  h  rcils  iiiiepai^ 
airuv  is  purely  Hebraistic  (Gen.  18  :  11,  24  :  1  ;  Josh.  13  : 1  ;  1  Kings  1  : 1 — diqi^ 

Kin)- 

2.  The  promise  of  deliverance :  vers.  8-22.  This  portion  comprises  :  1.  vers.  8-17, 
The  promise  itself  ;  2.  vers.  18-22,  The  manner  in  which  it  was  received. 

1.  The  narrative  of  the  promise  includes .  the  appearance  (vers.  8-12),  and  the 
message  (vers.  18-17),  of  the  angel. 

The  appearance  of  the  angel  :  vers.  8-12.*  The  incense  had  to  be  offered,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  (Ex.  30  :  7,  8),  every  morning  and  evening.  There  was  public  prayer 
three  times  a  day  :  at  nine  in  the  morning  (Acts  2  :  15  ?),  at  noon  (Acts  10  :  9),  and  at 
three  in  the  aftcri^tipn  (Acts  8  : 1,  10  :  30.)  The  first  and  last  of  these  acts  of  public 
prayer  coincided  with  the  offering  of  incense  (Jos.  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  3).  In  the  con- 
dtniction  eyhfero  e'^axe,  the  subject  of  the  first  verb  is  the  act  indicated  hy  the  second. 
"Ewii/Ti,  in  the  face  of,  before,  is  suitable  here  ;  for  the  ofi9ciating  priest  enacts  a  part 
In  the  front  of  the  Divinity.  The  words,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  priest's 
oiBce  (ver.  8),  may  be  referred  either  to  the  established  rotation  of  the  courses 
(ver.   8),  or    to   the   use    of    the   lot    with   a   view  to  the   assignment   of   each 

•  Ver.  8.  The  Mnn.  vary  between  ivavn  and  evavnov.  Ver.  10,  J*..B.  E.  and  13 
Mj],  put  Tov  Aaot'  between  tfv  and  Trpoaevxo/Jievov  ;  while  the  T.  R.,  with  A.  C.  D.  K, 
n.,  put  it  before  tp^. 
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day's  functions.  In  both  cases,  the  extraordinary  use  of  the  lot  would  be  worthy  of 
mention.  The  reference  of  these  words  to  what  precedes  appears  to  us  more  natural ; 
we  regard  them  as  a  simple  amplification  of  ev  ry  tu^ei:  **  the  order  of  his  course, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  priest's  office."  On  the  use  of  the  lot  Oosterzee 
rightly  observes  that  it  proceeded  from  this,  that  nothing  in  the  service  of  the  sanctu- 
ary was  to  be  left  to  man's  arbitrary  decision.  The  function  of  oiffering  incense, 
which  gave  the  priest  the  right  to  enter  the  holy  place,  was  regarded  as  the  most 
honorable  of  all.  Further,  according  to  the  Talmud,  the  priest  who  had  obtained  it 
was  not  permitted  to  draw  the  lot  a  second  time  in  the  same  week.  Ei(T€?.Bcjv,  hcmng 
entered  ;  there  was  the  honor  !  This  fact  was  at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  the 
whole  scene  that  followed.  And  that  is  certainly  the  reason  why  this  detail,  which 
is  correctly  understood  by  itself,  is  so  particularly  mentioned.  Meyer  and  Bleek.  nut 
apprehending  this  design,  find  here  an  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  maintain  that 
with  the  infinitive  Ov/itdaai  the  author  passes  by  anticipation  from  the  notion  of  the 
fact  to  its  historical  realization.  This  is  unnecessary  ;  elaeTiOuv  is  a  pluperfect  in 
reference  to  Bv/iidaai :  "  It  fell  to  him  to  offer  incense  after  having  entered."  The 
term  vads,  temple,  designates  the  buildings  properly  so  called,  in  opposition  to  the 
different  courts  ;  and  the  complement  xvpiov,  of  the  Lord,  expresses  its  character  in 
virtue  of  which  the  Lord  was  about  to  manifest  Himself  in  this  house. 

The  10th  verse  mentions  a  circumstance  which  brings  out  the  solemnity  of  the 
time,  as  the  preceding  circumstance  brought  out  the  solemnity  of  the  place.  The 
prayer  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  court  accompanied  the  offering  of  incense. 
There  was  a  close  connection  between  these  two  acts.  The  one  was  the  typical,  ideal, 
and  therefore  perfectly  pure  prayer  ;  the  other  the  real  prayer,  which  was  inevitably  im- 
perfect and  defiled.  The  former  covered  the  latter  with  its  sanctity ;  the  latter  com- 
municated to  the  former  its  reality  and  life.  Thus  they  were  the  complement  of 
each  other.  Hence  their  obligatory  slmultaneousness  and  their  mutual  connection 
are  forcibly  expressed  by  the  dative  ry  &p(f.  The  reading  which  puts  rov  Tmov  be- 
tween k^  and  npoaevx^fievov  expresses  better  the  essential  idea  of  the  propositioa 
contained  in  this  participle. 

Ver.  11.  Here,  with  the  appearance  of  the  angel,  begins  the  marvellous  character 
of  the  story  which  lays  it  open  to  the  suspicion  of  criticism.  A.nd  if,  indeed,  the 
Christian  dispensation  were  nothing  more  than  the  natural  development  of  the  human 
consciousness  advancing  by  its  own  laws,  we  should  necessarily  and  unhesitatingly 
reject  as  fictitious  this  supernatural  element,  and  at  the  same  time  everything  else  in 
the  Gospel  of  a  similar  character.  But  if  Christianity  was  an  entirely  new  beginning 
(Verny)  in  history,  the  second  and  final  creation  of  man,  it  was  natural  that  an  inter- 
'  position  on  so  grand  a  scale  should  be  accompanied  by  a  series  of  particular  interposi- 
lions.  It  was  even  necessary.  For  how  were  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  who  had  to  co-operate  in  the  new  work,  to  be  initiated  into  it,  and 
their  attachment  won  to  it,  except  by  this  means  ?  According  to  the  Scripture,  we 
are  surrounded  by  angels  (2  Kings  6  :  17  ;  Ps.  84  :  8),  whom  God  employs  to  watch 
over  us  ;  but  in  our  ordinary  condition  we  want  the  sense  necessary  to  perceive  their 
presence.  For  that,  a  condition  of  peculiar  receptivity  is  required.  This  condition 
existed  in  Zacharias  at  this  time.  It  had  been  created  in  him  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
.  place,  by  the  sacredness  of  the  function  he  was  about  to  perform,  by  his  lively  sym- 
pathy with  all  this  people  who  were  imploring  Heaven  for  national  deliverance,  and, 
last  of  all,  by  the  experience  of  his  own  domestic  trial,  the  feeling  of  which  was  to  be 
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painfally  revived  by  the  favor  about  Ip  ]}e  shown  him.  Under  the  influence  of  all 
these  circuQstances  combined,  that  internal  sense  which  puts  man  in  contact  with 
the  higher  world  was  awakened  in  him.  But  the  necessity  of  this  inward  predispo- 
sition in  no  way  proves  that  the  vision  of  Zacharias  was  merely  the  result  of  a  high 
state  of  moral  excitement.  Several  particulars  in  the  narrative  make  this  explanation 
inadmissible,  particularly  these -two  :  the  difficulty  with  which  Zacharias  puts  faith 
in  the  promise  made  to  him,  and  the  physical  chastisement  which  is  inflicted  on  him 
for  his  unbelief.  These  facts,  in  any  case,  render  a  simple  psychological  explanation 
lmx)0ssible,  and  oblige  the  denier  of  the  objectivity  of  the  appearance  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  mythical  interpretation.  The  term  ayye?.oS  Kvpiov,  angel  of  tlw  Lord,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  proper  name,  and  wc  may  translate  tlie  angel  of  tlie  Lord, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  article.  But  since,  when  once  this  personage  is 
introduced,  the  word  angel  is  preceded  by  the  article  (vcr.  18),  it  is  more  natural  to 
translate  here  an  angel.  The  entrance  to  the  temple  facing  the  east,  Zacharias,  ou 
entering,  had  on  his  right  the  table  of  shew- bread,  placed  on-  the  north  side  ;  on  his 
left  the  candelabrum,  placed  on  the  south  side ;  and  before  him  the  golden  altar, 
which  occupied  the  end  of  the  holy  place,  in  front  of  the  veil  that  hung  between  this 
part  ot  the  sanctuary  and  the  Eloly  of  Holies.  The  expression  on  ifi6  rigid  side  of  the 
aUar,  must  be  explained  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  Zacharias  :  the  augel  8too<}, 
therefore,  between  the  altar  and  the  shewbread  table.  The  fear  of  Zacharias  pro- 
coeds  from  the  consciousness  of  sin,  which  is  immediately  awakened  in  the  human 
mind  when  a  supernatural  manifestation  puts  it  in  direct  contact  with  the*  divine 
world.  The  expression  ^/9oc  kneneoev  is  a  Hebraism  (Gen.  15  :  12).  Was  it  morning 
or  evening  ?  Meyer  concludes,  from  the  connection  between  the  entrance  of  Zach- 
arias into  the  temple  and  the  drawing  of  the  lot  (ver.  9),  that  it  was  morning.  This 
proof  is  not  very  conclusive.  Nevertheless,  the  supposition  of  Meyer  is  in  itself  the 
most  probable. 

The  message  of  the  angel :  vers.  13-17.*  "  But  the  angel  said  unto  him,  Fear  not, 
Zacharias :  for  thy  prayer  is  heard ;  and  thy  wife  Elizabeth  shall  bear  thee  a  son, 
and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  John.  14  And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and  gladness  ;  and 
many  shall  rejoice  at  his  birlh.  15.  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord; 
and  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  ;  and  he  shall  be  fliled  with  the  Holy 
Qhost,  even  from  his  mother's  womb.  16.  And  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
he  tarn  to  the  Lord  their  Gk)d.  17.  And  he  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord." 

The  angel  begins  by  reassuring  Zacharias  ^ver.  13) ;  then  he  describes  the  person 
of  the  son  of  Zacharias  (vers.  14,  15).  and  his  mission  (vers.  16,  IT). 

In  the  t3tli  verse  the  angel  tells  Zacharias  that  he  has  not  come  on  an  errand  of 
jadgment,  but  of  favor  ;  comp.  Dan.  10  :  12.  The  prayer  of  Zacharias  to  which  the 
angel  alludes  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  an  entreaty  for  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  This,  it  is  said,  is  the  only  solicitude  worthy  of  a  priest  in  such  a  place 
and  at  such  a  time.  But  the  preceding  context  (ver.  7)  is  in  no  way  favorable  to  this 
explanation,  nor  is  that  which  follows  (ver.  13^) ;  for  the  sense  of  the  Kai  is  most  cer- 
tainly this  :  "  And  so  thy  wife  Elizabeth    ..."    Further,  the  two  personal  pro- 

♦  Ver.  14.  Instead  of  yevi'Tiaei,  which  T.  R.  reads  with  G.  X.  T.  and  several  Mnn., 
all  tlic  others  read  yevtaei,.  Ver.  17.  B.  G.  L.  V.  :  izpoae^evaEtai,  jqstead  of 
vpoeAewtferot,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  15  Mjj.,  etc. 
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noans,  aov  and  aoi,  "  thy  wife  shall  bear  tlnee,  as  also  the  aoi,  *'  thou  shalt  have  (ver. 
14),  prove  positively  the  entirely  personal  character  of  the  prayer  and  its  answer. 
The  objection  thatT according  to  ver.  7,  he  could  no  longer  expect  to  have  a  child, 
and  consequently  could  not  pray  with  this  design,  exaggerates  the  meaning  of  this 
word.  The  phrase  KaXeiv  ovo/ia  is*  a  Hebraism ;  it  signifies,  properly,  to  call  any  one 
by  his  name.  The  name  'luaw^s,  John,  is  composed  of  rvirv*  and  ^jn  :  Jehovah  shows 
grace.  It  is  not  the  character  of  the  preaching  of  this  person  which  is  expressed  by 
this  name  ;  it  belongs  to  the  entire  epoch  of  which  his  appearance  is  the  signal. 

The  14th  verse  describes  the  joy  which  his  birth  will  occasion  ;  it  will  extend  be 
yond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  family  circle,  and  be  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the 
nation.  There  is  an  evident  rising  toward  a  climax  in  this  part  of  the  message  :  Ist, 
a  son  ;  2d,  a  son  great  before  God  ;  3d,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  'AyaX^aaiS 
expresses  the  transports  which  a  lively  emotion  of  joy  produces.  The  beginning  of 
the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  is  related,  vers.  64-66.  The  reading  yiveaei  is  certainly 
preferable  to  yiwrjaeif  which  is  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  use  of  the  verb  yewdv  (ver. 
13). 

The  ardor  of  this  private  and  public  joy  is  justified  in  the  15th  verse  by  the 
eminent  qualities  which  this  child  will  possess  (yap).  The  only  greatness  which  can 
i^joice  the  heart  of  such  a  man  as  Zacharias  is  a  greatness  which  the  Lord  himself 
recognizes  as  such  :  great  before  the  Lord.  This  greatness  is  evidently  that  which 
results  from  personal  holiness  and  the  moral  authority  accompanymg  it.  The  two 
Kai  following  may  be  paraphrased  by  :  and  in  fact.  The  child  is  ranked  beforehand 
among  that  class  of  specially  consecrated  men,  who  may  be  called  the  heroes  of  the- 
ocratic religion,  the  Nazarites.  The  ordinance  respecting  the  kind  of  life  to  be  led 
by  these  men  is  found  in  I^um.  6  : 1-21.  The  vow  of  the  Nazarite  was  either  tem- 
porary or  for  life.  The  Old  Testament  offers  us  two  examples  of  this  second  form  : 
Samson  (Judg.  13  : 5-7)  and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  1  :  11).  It  was  a  kind  of  voluntary  lay 
priesthood.  By  abstaining  from  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilized  life, 
such  as  wine,  the  bath,  and  cutting  the  hair,  and  in  this  way  approaching  the  state  of 
nature,  the  Nazarite  presented  himself  to  the  world  as  a  man  filled  with  a  lofty 
thought,  which  absorbed  all  his  interest,  as  the  bearer  of  a  word  of  Qod  which  was 
hidden  in  his  heart  (Lange).  2c/cepa  denotes  all  kinds  of  fermented  drink  extracted 
from  fniit,  except  that  derived  from  the  grape.  In  place  of  this  means  of  sensual 
excitement,  John  will  have  a  more  healthful  stimulant,  the  source  of  all  pure  exalta- 
tion, the  Holy  Spirit.  The  same  contrast  occurs  in  Eph.  5  :  18 :  "Be  not  drunk 
with  wine  .  .  .  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit."  And  in  his  case  this  state  will 
begin  from  his  mother's  womb:  in,  even,  is  not  put  for  ?/($»/,  already;  this  word 
signifies,  while  he  is  yet  in  his  mother's  womb.  The  fact  related  (vers.  41-44)  is  the 
beginning  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  promise,  but  it  in  no  way  exhausts  its  mean- 
ing. 

Vers.  16,  17.  The  mission  of  the  child ;  it  is  described  (ver.  16)  in  a  general  and 
abstract  way  :  lie  toiU  bring  back,  turn  ;  this  is  the  y^^j^  ^^  ^^  01<^  Testament.  This 
expression  implies  that  the  people  are  sunk  in  estrangement  from  Qod.  The  17th 
verse  specifies  and  develops  this  mission.  The  pronoun  aifroi^  he,  brings  out  prom- 
inently the  person  of  John  with  a  view  to  connect  him  with  the  person  of  the  Lord, 
who  is  to  follow  him  {ainov).  The  relation  between  these  two  personages  thus  set 
forth  is  expressed  by  the  two  prepositions,  npS,  before  (in  the  verb),  and  iu6mov,  under 
the  eyes  of;  he  who  precedes  walks  under  the  eyes  of  him  that  comes  after  him.   The 
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Alex.  readiDg  ttpoueXe^aemt,  has  no  meaning.  The  pronoun  airov  (before  him)  has 
been  referred  by  some  directly  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
jnstify  this  meaning,  by  saying  that  this  personage  is  always  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  Israelite  when  he  says  '*  he."  But  this  meaning  is  evidently  forced  ;  the  pronoun 
him  can  only  refer  to  the  principal  .word  of  the  preceding  verse  :  ihe  Lord  tJieir  Qod. 
The  prophecy.  (Mai.  8 :  1),  of  which  this  passage  is  an  exact  reproduction,  explains 
it :  "  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me ; 
and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger 
of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in."  According  to  these  words,  therefore,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  prophet  the  Messiah  is  no  other  than  Jehovah  himself.  For  it  is  Jehovah 
who  speaks  in  this  prophecy.  It  is  He  who  causes  Himself  to  be  preceded  in  his 
appearance  as  the  Messiah  by  a  forerunner  who  receives  (4:5)  the  name  of  Elijah, 
and  who  is  to  prepare  His  wa}'.  It  is  He  who,  under  the  names  of  AdonaX  (the  Lord) 
and  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  comes  to  take  possession  of  His  temple.  From  the 
Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament  point  of  view,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  there- 
fore the  supreme  theophany.  Apart  from  this  way  of  regarding  them,  the  words  of 
Malachi  and  those  of  the  angel  in  our  17th  verse  arc  inexplicable.  See  an  avToc  very 
similar  to  this  in  the  strictly  analogous  passage,  John  12  :  41  (comp.  with  Isa.  6). 

It  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  Gospels  that  the  people,  with  their  learned 
men,  expected,  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  a  personal  appearance  of  Elijah, 
or  of  some  other  prophet  like  him,  probably  both  (John  1  :  21,  22  ;  Matt.  16  :  14, 
17  :  10,  27  :  47).  The  angel  spiritualizes  this  grossly  literal  hope  :  **  Thy  son  shall 
be  another  Elijah.  The  Spirit  designates  the  divine  breath  in  general ;  and  the  term 
power,  which  is  added  to  it,  indicates  the  special  character  of  the  Spint*s  influence 
in  John,  as  formerly  in  Elijah.  The  preposition  ev,  in,  makes  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
element  into  which  the  ministry  of  John  is  to  strike  Its  roots. 

The  picture  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  ministry  is  also  borrowed  from 
Kalttchi,  who  had  said :  "He  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite 
the  earth  with  a  curse."  The  LXX.,  and,  after  their  example,  many  modern 
interpreters,  have  applied  this  description  to  the  re-establishment  of  domestic 
peace  in  Israel.  But  nothing  either  in  the  ministry  of  Elijah  or  of  John  the  Baptist 
had  any  special  aim  in  this  direction.  Besides,  such  a  result  has  no  direct  connection 
with  the  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  and  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
threat  which  follows  in  the  prophetic  word  :  "  Lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with 
a  cmw."  Lastly,  the  thought,  "and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers, " 
taken  in  this  sense,  could  not  have  substituted  for  it  in  the  dhicourse  of  the  angel, 
"and  the  rebellious  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,"  unless  we  suppose  that  in  ever}' 
Israelitish  family  the  children  are  necessarily  rebellious  and  their  parents  just.  Some 
explain  it  thus :  "  He  will  bring  back  to  God  all  together,  both  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  and  those  of  the  children  ;"  but  this  does  violence  to  the  expression  employed. 
Oilvin  and  others  give  the  word  heart  the  sense  of  feeling  :  "  He  will  bring  back  the 
pious  feeling  of  the  fathers  [faithful  to  God]  to  the  present  generation  [the  disobedient 
children],  and  turn  the  latter  to  the  wisdom  of  the  former."  But  can  "  to  turn  their 
hearts  toward"  mean  "  to  awaken  dispositions  in"  ?  For  this  sense  «S  would  have 
been  necessary  instead  of  kni  (reKva) ;  besides,  we  cannot  give  the  verb  iiriorpefai 
sach  a  different  sense  from  kmarpiiffei  in  ver.  16.  The  true  sense  of  these  words,  it 
seeme  to  me,  may  be  gathered  from  other  prophetic  passages,  such  as  these  :  Isa. 
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20  :  22,  "  Jacob  shall  no  more  be  ashamed,  neither  shall  his  face  wax  pale,  when  he 
seeth  his  children  become  the  work  ofmy  hands."  Lxiii.  16,  "  Doubtless  Thou  art 
our  Father,  though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not ; 
Thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  Father,  our  Redeemer  !"  Abraham  and  Jacob  in  the  place  of 
their  rest,  had  blushed  at  the  sight  of  their  guilty  descendaiits,  and  turned  away  their 
faces  from  them  ;  but  now  they  would  turn  again  toward  them  with  satisfaction  in 
consequence  of  the  change  produced  by  the  ministry  of  John.  The  words  of  Jesus 
(John  8  :  56),  **  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad," 
proves  that  there  is  a  reality  imderlying  these  poetic  images.  With  this  meaning  the 
modification  introduced  into  the  second  member  of  the  phrase  is  easily  explained. 
The  children  who  will  turn  toward  their  fathers  (Malachi),  are  the  Jews  of  the  time 
of  the  Messiah,  the  children  of  the  obedient,  who  return  to  the  wisdom  of  the  pioua 
patriarchs  (Luke).  Is  not  this  modification  made  with  a  view  to  enlarge  the  applica- 
tion of  this  promise  ?  The  expression,  the  rebellious,  may,  in  fact,  comprehend  not 
only  the  Jews,  but  also  the  heathen.  The  term  aKeiBeii,  rebeUunta,  is  applied  by  Paul 
(Rom.  11)  to  both  equally,  ^p^ifoi^  dtKatou,  the  wisdom  of  the  jttst,  denotes  that 
healthy. appreciation  of  things  which  is  the  privilege  of  upright  hearts.  The  preposi- 
tion of  rest,  £v,  is  joined  to  a  verb  of  motion,  tmarpetlfat,  to  express  the  fact  that  this 
wisdom  is  a  state  in  which  men  remain  when  once  they  have  entered  it.  It  will  be 
John's  mission,  then,  to  reconstitute  the  moral  unity  of  the  people  by  restoring  the 
broken  relation  between  the  patriarchs  and  their  descendants.  The  withered  branches 
will  be  quickened  into  new  life  by  sap  proceeding  from  the  trunk.  This  restoration 
of  the  unity  of  the  elect  people  will  be  their  true  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  Some  interpreters  have  proposed  to  make  dneiQel^  the  object  of  troifidaai, 
and  this  last  a  second  infinitive  of  purpose,  parallel  to  iiriffrphlfai :  **  And  to  prepare 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  just,  the  rebellious,  as  a  people  made  ready  for  the  I^ord."  It 
is  thought  that  in  this  way  a  tautology  is  avoided  between  the  two  words  h-otftdaai,  to 
prepare,  and  KareoKevaafUvov^  made  ready ,  diepoeed.  But  these  two  terms  have  distinct 
meanings.  The  first  bears  on  the  relation  of  John  to  the  people  ;  the  second  on  the 
relation  of  the  people  to  the  Messiah.  John  prepares  the  people  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  disposed  to  receive  the  Messiah.  Of  course  it  is  the  ideal  task  of  the  fore- 
runner that  is  described  here.  In  reality  this  plan  will  succeed  only  in  so  far  as  the 
people  shall  consent  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  divine  action.  Is  it  probable 
that  after  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  when  the  unbelief  of  the  people  was  already  an 
historical  fact,  a  later  writer  would  have  thought  of  giving  such  an  optimist  coloring 
to  the  discourse  of  the  angel  ? 

2.  Vers.  18-22  relate  the  manner  in  which  the  promise  is  received  ;  and  first, 
the  objection  of  Zacharias  (ver.  18) ;  next,  his  punishment  (vers.  19,  20) ;  lastly,  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  people  by  this  latter  circumstance. 

Vers.  18-20.  "  And  Zacharias  said  unto  the  angel,  Whereby  shall  I  know  this? 
for  I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  wife  well  stricken  in  years.  And  the  angel  answering, 
said  unto  him,  I  am  Gabriel  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  and  am  sent  to  speak 
unto  thee,  and  to  show  thee  these  glad  tidings.  And,  behold,  thou  shalt  be  dumb, 
and  not  able  to  speak,  until  the  day  that  these  things  shall  be  performed,  because 
thou  believest  not  my  words,  which  shall  be  fulfilled  in  their  season.*'  Abraham, 
Gideon,  and  Hezekiah  had  asked  for  signs  (Gen.  15  ;  Judg.  6  ;  2  Kings  20)  without 
being  blamed.  God  had  of  Himself  granted  one  to  Moses  (Ex.  4),  and  offered  one 
to  Ahaz  (Isa.  7).    Why,  if  this  was  lawful  in  all  these  cases,  was  it  not  ijo  hi  this  ? 
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There  is  a  maxim  of  human  law  which  Ba,yB,8i  duo  faciunt  idem,  non  est  idem.  There 
are  different  degrees  of  responsibility,  ^tfer  according  to  the  degree  of  development 
of  the  individual  or  of  the  age,  or  according  to  the  character  of  the  divine  manifesta- 
tion. God  alone  can  determine  these  degrees.  It  appears  from  the  19th  verse  that 
the  appearance  of  the  being  who  spoke  to  Zacharias  ought  of  itself  to  have  been  a 
sufficient  sign.  In  any  case  this  difference  from  t^e  similar  accounts  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament proves  that  our  narrative  was  not  artificially  drawn  up  in  imitation  of  them. 
The  sign  requested  is  designated  by  the  preposition  Kara,  accoi'dirig  to,  as  the  norm  of 
knowledge.  The  ydp,  for,  refers  to  this  idea  understood  :  I  have  need  of  sucli  a  sign. 
Yet  Zacharias  prayed  for  this  very  thing  which  now,  when  promised  by  God,  appears 
impossible  to  him.  It  is  an  inconsistency,  but  one  in  keeping  with  the  laws  of  our 
moral  nature.  The  narrative,  Acts  12,  in  which  we  see  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
praying  for  the  deliverance  of  Peter,  and  refusing  to  believe  it  when  granted,  presents 
a  similar  case. 

In  order  to  make  Zacharias  feel  the  seriousness  of  his  fault,  the  angel  (ver.  19) 
refers  to  two  things  :  his  dignity  as  a  divine  messenger,  and  the  nature  of  his  mes- 
sage. 'Eycj,  /,  coming  first,  brings  his  person  into  prominence.  But  he  immediately 
adds,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  Qod,  to  show  that  it  is  not  he  who  is  offended, 

but  Gk)d  who  has  sent  him.    The  name  Gabriel  is  composed  of  123  ^^^  ^K !  ^^  ^^^t 
the  mighty  messenger  of  God.    The  Bible  knows  of  only  two  heavenly  personages 
who  are  invested  with  a  name,  Gabriel  (Dan.  8  :  16,  9  :  21)  and  Michael  (Dan.  10  :  18, 
21 ;  12  : 1 ;  Jude  9  ;  Rev.  12  :  7).  This  latter  name  (^KD^'D)  signifies,  who  is  Wee  GodT 
Here  the  critic  asks  sarcastically  whether  Hebrew  is  spoken  in  heaven  ?    But  these 
names  are  evidently  symbolical ;  they  convey  to  us  the  character  and  functions  of 
these  personalities.     When  we  speak  to  any  one,  it  is  naturally  with  a  view  to  be 
understood.    When  heaven  communicates  with  earth,  it  is  obliged  tu  borrow  the 
language  of  earth.    According  to  the  name  given  him,  Gabriel  is  the  mighty  servant 
of  God  employed  to  promote  His  work  here  below.     It  is  in  this  capacity  that  he 
appears  to  Daniel,  when  he  comes  to  announce  to  him  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  ;  it 
is  he  also  who  promises  Mary  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.   In  all  these  circumstances  he 
appears  as  the  heavenly  evangelist.     The  part  of  Gabriel  is  positive  ;  that  of  Michael 
is  negative.    Michael  is,  as  his  name  indicates,  the  destroyer  of  every  one  who  dares 
to  equal,  that  is,  to  oppose  Gk>d.     Such  is  his  mission  in  "Daniel,  where  he  contends 
against  the  powers  hostile  to  Israel ;  such  also  is  it  in  Jude  and  in  the  Apocalypse, 
where  he  fights,  as  the  champion  of  God,  against  Satan,  the  author  of  idolatry : 
Gabriel  builds  up,  Michael  overthrows.    The  former  is  the  forerunner  of  Jehovah  the 
iSaviour,  the  latter  of  Jehovah  the  Judge.    Do  not  these  two  heavenly  personages 
lemmd  us  of  the  two  angels  who  accompanied  Jehovah  (Geu.  18)  when  He  came  to 
announce  to  Abraham,  on  the  one  hand,  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
detraction  of  Sodom?     Biblical  augelology  makes  mention  of  no  other  persons 
belonging  to  the  upper  world.    But  this  wise  sobriety  did  not  satisfy  later  Judaism  ; 
it  knew  besides  an  angel  Uriel,  who  gives  good  counsel,  and  an  angel  Raphael,  who 
works  bodily  cures.    The  Persian  angelology  is  richer  still.    It  reckons  no  less  than 
seven  superior  spu-its  or  amschaspands.    How,  then,  can  it  be  maintained  that  the 
Jewiflb  angelology  is  a  Persian  importation  ?    History  does  not  advance  from  the 
amplicated  to  the    sunple.    Besides,   the    narrative.  Gen.   18,  in  which  the  two 
archangels  appear,  is  prior  to  the  contact  of  Israel  with  the  Persian*religion.    Lastly, 
the  idea  represented   by  these  two  personages  is  essentially  Jewish.    These  two 
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notions,  of  a  work  of  grace  perBonified  in  dabriel,  and  of  a  work  of  judgment  per- 
sonified in  Michael,  tiave  their  roots  in  the  depths  of  Jewish  monotheism.  The  term* 
to  stand  before  Qod  indicates  a  permanent  function  (Isa.  6  : 2).  This  messenger  is  one 
of  the  servants  of  God  nearest  His  throne.  This  superior  dignity  necessarily  rests  on 
a  higher  degree  of  holiness.  We  may  compare  1  Kin>i:s  17  : 1,  where  Elijah  says, 
"  The  Lord  before  whom  I  stand."  Jesus  expresses  Himself  in  a  similar  manner 
(Matt.  18)  respecting  the  guardian  angels  of  the  litttle  ones  :  ''  Their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Such  a  being  deserves  to  be 
taken  at  his  word  ;  how  much  more  when  he  is  the  bearer  of  a  message  which  is  to 
fulfil  the  desires  of  him  to  whom  he  is  sent,  and  answer  his  earnest  supplication  (ver. 

The  chastisement  inflicted  on  Zacharias  (ver.  20)  js  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  a 
sign  to  him.  *l6ov,  behold^  indicates  the  unexpected  character  of  this  dispensation. 
^lumCtv,  not  speaking,  denotes  simply  the  fact ;  ftri  6vvd/jievoS,  v>ot  being  able  to  speak, 
discloses  its  cause  ;  this  silence  will  not  be  voluntary.  Otnvec,  which,  as  such,  that  is 
to  say,  as  being  the  words  of  such  a  being  as  I  am.  It  may  seem  that  with  the  future 
shall  be  fulflUed,  the  preposition  ev  U  required,  and  not  el?.  But  els  indicates  that 
the  performance  of  the  promise  will  begin  immediately  in  order  to  its  completion  at 
the  appointed  time  ;  comp.  Rom.  6  :  22,  els  dyiaafi^v.  Kaipos,  Uidr  season,  refers  not 
only  to  the  time  (xp^vos)^  but  to  the  entire  circumstances  in  which  this  fulfilment  wiU 
take  place.  There  is  not  a  word  in  this  speech  of  the  angel  which  is  not  at  once 
Bunple  and  worthy  of  the  mouth  into  which  it  is  put.  It  is  not  after  this  fashion  that 
man  makes  heaven  speak  when  he  is  inventiug  ;  only  read  the  apocryphal  writings  I 

Vers.  21  and  22.  According  to  the  Talmud,  the  high  priest  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  holy  of  holies  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  Much  more  would  this  be  true  of 
the  priest  officiating  daily  in  the  holy  place.  The  analytical  form  yv  npoodoKuv 
depicts  the  lengthened  expectation  and  uneasiness  which  began  to  take  possession  of 
the  people.  The  text  indicates  that  the  events  which  bad  just  taken  place  was^made 
known  in  two  ways  :  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  silence  of  Zacharias ;  on  the  other,  by 
signs  by  which  he  himself  (air^s)  indicated  its  cause.  The  analytical  form  iv  Siavivuv 
denotes  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  signs,  and  the  imperfect  diifievev,  he 
remained  dumb,  depicts  the  increasing  surprise  produced  by  his  continuing  in  this 
state. 

3.  The  aeeomplishment  of  the  promise :  vers.  23-25.    The  subject  of  eyevero,  it  came 
to  p€Lss,  is  all  that  follows  to  the  end  of  ver.  25.  Comp.  a  similar  eyevero,  Acts  9  : 3.  The 
active  form  nepiiKpvfSev  iavnjv,  literally,  she  kept  herself  concealed,  expresses  a  more 
energetic  action  than  that  designated  by  the  middle  irepuKpwjfaTo.    Elizabeth  isolated 
herself  intentionally,  rendering  herself  invisible  to  her  neighbors.    Her  conduct  has 
been  explained  in  many  ways.    Origen  and  Ambrose  thought  that  it  was  the  result 
of  a  kind  of  false  modesty.    Paulus  supposed  that  Elizabeth  wished  to  obtain  assur- 
ance of  the  reality  of  her  happiness  before  speaking  about  it.    According  to  De 
Wette,  this  retreat  was  nothing  more  than  a  precaution  for  her  health.  It  was  dictated, 
according  to  Bleek  and  Oosterzee,  by  a  desire  for  meditation  and  by  sentiments  of 
humble  gratitude.   Of  all  these  explanations,  the  last  certainly  appears  the  best.    But 
it  in  no  way  accounts  for  the  term  for  five  months,  so  particularly  mentioned. 
Further,  how  from  this  point  of  view  arc  we  to  explain  the  smgular  expression,  Thv^ 
hath  the  Lord  dealt  with  me  ?    The  full  meaning  of  this  word  tfiits  is  necessarily 
weakened  by  applying  it  in  a  general  way  to  the  greatness  of  the  blessing  conferred 
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on  Elizabeth,  ^hile  this  expression  naturally  establishes  a  conuection  between  the 
practice  she  pursues  toward  herself  from  Skis  time,  and  Qod's  method  of  dealing  with 
her.  What  is  this  connection  ?  Does  she  not  mean,  *'  I  will  treat  myself  as  God  has 
treated  my  reproach.  He  has  taken  it  away  from  me  ;  I  will  therefore  whhdraw 
myself  from  the  sight  of  men,  so  long  as  1  run  any  risk  of  still  bearing  it,  when  I  am 
In  reality  delivered  from  it  V*  Restored  by  God,  she  feels  that  she  owes  it  to  herself, 
as  well  as  to  Him  who  has  honored  her  in  this  way,  to  expose  herself  no  more  to  the 
scornful  regards  of  men  until  she  can  appear  before  them  evidently  honored  by  the 
proofs  of  the  divine  favor.  In  this  way  the  term  five  months,  which  she  fixes  fur 
her  seclusion,  becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  For  it  is  after  the  fifth  month  that  the 
condition  of  a  pregnant  woman  becomes  appaient.  Therefore  it  is  not  until  then 
that  she  can  appear  again  in  society,  as  what  she  really  is,  restored.  In  this  comluct 
and  declaration  there  is  a  mixture  of  womanly  pride  and  humble  gratitude  which 
makes  them  a  very  exquisite  expression  of  maternal  feeling  for  one  in  such  a  posi< 
tion.  We  should  like  to  know  what  later  narrator  would  have  invented  such  a  deli- 
cate touch  as  this.  But  the  authenticity  of  this  single  detail  implies  the  authenticity 
of  the  whole  of  the  preceding  narrative.*  *Ort  must  be  taken  here  in  the  sense  of 
because;  Elizabeth  wants  to  Justify  whatever  is  unusual  in  the  course  of  conduct  she 
has  just  adopted.  'En-eMev  a^eXeiv,  '*  He  has  regarded  me  in  a  manner  that  takes 
away  ;'*  he  has  cast  on  me  one  of  those  efficacious  looks  which,  as  the  Psalmist  says, 
are  deliverance  itself.  On  barrenness  as  a  reproach,  comp.  Gen.  SO  :  23,  where,  after 
the  birth  of  her  first-bom,  Rachel  cries,  "  God  has  taken  away  my  reproach.'' 

This  saying  of  Elizabeth's  discloses  all  the  humiliations  which  the  pious  Israelite 
bad  endured  from  her  neighbors  during  these  long  years  of  barrenness.  This  also 
comes  out  indirectly  from  ver.  86,  in  which  the  angel  makes  use  of  the  expression, 
'*  Her  who  was  called  barren. "  This  epithet  had  become  a  kind  of  sobriquet  for  her 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people  of  the  place. 

SECOND  KAKRATTVE. — CHAP.    1  :  26-88. 

AnnouTusement  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus. 

The  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  like  that  of  Isaac,  was  due  to  a  higher  power  ;  but 
it  did  not  certainly  transcend  the  limits  of  the  natural  order.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
birth  of  Jesus  ;  it  has  the  character  of  a  creative  act.  In  importance  it  constitutes 
the  counterpart,  not  of  the  birth  of  Isaac,  but  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  man  ; 
Jesus  is  the  second  Adam.  This  birth  is  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  come.  If 
this  character  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  be  denied,  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  nar- 
rative remains  unintelligible  and  inadmissible:  Directly  it  is  conceded,  all  the  rest 
accords  with  it. 

But  the  creative  character  of  this  birth  does  not  destroy  the  connection  between  the 
old  and  the  new  era.  We  have  Just  seen  how,  in  the  birth  of  the  greatest  representa- 
tive of  the  old  covenant,  God  remained  faithful  to  the  theocratic  past,  by  making  the 
Israelitish  priesthood  the  cradle  of  this  child.    He  acts  in  the  same  way  when  the 

*  For  this  beautiful  explanation  I  am  indebted  to  the  friend  to  whom  I  have  had 
the  joy  of  dedicaline  my  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  with  whom  I  ba^e 
more  than  once  read  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Professor  Charles  Prince,  who  now  beholds 
fM%  to  fartj  Him  whom  we  have  so  often  contemplated  together  in  the  mirror  of  His 
word.    Generally  speaking,  this  commentary  is  as  much  his  as  mine. 
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Head  of  renewed  humanity,  the  Lord  of  the  world  to  come,  is  to  make  His  appear- 
ance ;  He  causes  Him  to  come  forth  as  a  scion  from  the  stock  of  the  ancient  royalty 
of  Israel.  Further,  Qod  has  respect  in  this  work  to  the  conditions  uf  the  human 
past  generally.  While  creating  in  Him  a  new  humanity,  He  is  careful  to  preserve 
the  link  which  unites  Him  to  the  ancient  humanity.  Just  as  in  the  first  creation  He 
did  not  create  man's  body  out  of  nothing,  but  formed  it  out  of  the  dust  of  the  already 
existing  earth,  of  which  Adam  was  to  become  the  lord  ;  so,  at  the  appearance  of  the 
second  Adam,  He  did  nut  properly  create  His  body  ;  He  took  it  from  the  womb  of  a 
human  mother,  so  as  to  maintain  the  organic  connection  which  must  exist  between 
the  Head  of  the  new  humanity  and  that  natural  humanity  which  it  is  His  mission  to 
raise  to  the  height  of  His  own  stature.  • 

This  narrative  records :  1.  The  appearance  of  the  angel  (vers.  26-29) ;  2.  His 
message  (vers.  80-33) ;  3.  The  manner  in  which  his  message  is  received  (ver.  84-38). 

1.  Tfie  appearance  of  the  angel:  vers.  26-29.*  From  the  temple  the  narrative 
transports  us  to  the  bouse  of  a  young  Israelitish  woman.  We  leave  the  sphere  of 
official  station  to  enter  into  the  seclusion  of  private  life.  Mar^^  probably  was  in 
prayer.  Her  chamber  is  a  sanctuary  ;  such;  henceforth,  will  be  the  true  temple.  The 
date,  the  sixth  month,  refers  to  that  given  in  vcr.  24.  It  was  the  time  when  Eliza- 
beth had  just  left  her  retirement ;  all  that  takes  place  in  the  visitation  of  Mary  is  in 
connection  with  tliis  circumstance.  The  government  vird  tcv  Qeov,  by  God,  or,  as  some 
Alex,  read,  and  tov  Oeov,  on  the  part  of  Qod,  indicates  a  difference  between  this  mes- 
sage and  that  in  ver.  19.  God  interposes  more  directly  ;  it  is  a  question  here  of  His 
own  Son.  The  received  reading  vko,  by,  seems  to  me  for  this  reason  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  context  than  the  Alex,  reading,  which  lays  less  empha^ 
on  the  divine  origin  of  the  message. 

The  most  usual  form  of  the  name  of  the  town  in  the  documents  is  Nazareth  :  it  is 
admitted  here  by  Tischendorf  in  his  eighth  edition.  He  accords,  however,  some 
probability  to  the  form  Nazara,  which  is  the  reading  of  4 :  16  in  the  principal  Alex- 
andrians. In  Matt.  3  :  28,  the  msb.  only  vary  between  Nazareth  and  Nazaret.  Keim, 
in  his  *'  History  of  Jesus,"  has  decided  for  Nazara.  He  gives  his  reasons,  i.  p.  819 
et  Beq  :  1.  The  derived  adjtetivcs  Na^upa^oS,  Na^apjp;6i  are  most  readily  explained 
from  this  form.  2.  The  form  Nazareth  could  easily  come  from  Nazara,  as  Ramath 
from  Hana  (by  the  addition  of  the  Aramean  article).  The  forms  Nazareth  and  Naza- 
ret may  also  be  explained  as  forms  derived  from  that.  3.  The  phrase  and  fia^dpuv, 
in  Eusebius,  supposes  the  nominative  Nazara.  4.  It  is  the  form  preserved  in  the 
existing  Arabic  name  en-Nezirah.  Btill  it  would  be  possible,  even  though  the  true 
name  was  Nazara,  that  Luke  might  have  been  accustomed  to  ilse  the  form  Nazareth  ; 
Tischendorf  thinks  that  tbis  may  be  inferred  from  Acts  10  :  38,  where  fit.  B.  C.  D.  E. 
read  Nazareth.    The  etymology  of  this  name  is  probably  ~)^j  (whence  the  feminine 

*  Ver.  26.  fifc.  B.  L.  W*.  and  some  Mnn,,  ano  instead  of  vrro,  which  is  the  read- 
ing of  T.  R.  with  16  Mjj.  and  almost  all  the  Mnn.  The  MSB,  vary  here  between 
NaCapeB  (C.  E.  G.  H.  M.  8.  U.  V.  T,  A.  ltP>"»q«« ;  iu  addition,  ».  at  2 : 4.  and  B.  at 
2  :89,  51).  Nai;apaB  (A.  A.),  and  fiaCaper  (K.  L,  X.  H  and  Z.  at2  : 4) ;  further.  ».  B.  Z. 
read  Na^apa  at  4  :  16.  Ver.  27.  ».  B.  F'*^.  L.  and  82  Mnn.  add  after  oikov,  Kai  narfnac 
(taken  from  2  : 4).  Ver.  28.  ^.  B.  L.  W«.  and  some  Mnn.  omit  the  words  evXoyiffievij 
(TV  ev  yvvai^tv,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  K.  with  16  Mjj.,  almost  all  the  Mnn.,  Syr. 
It.  Vnlg.  Ver.  29.  ife.  B.  D.  L.  X.  and  some  Mnn.  omit  idovoa,  which  T.  R.  reads 
after  ri  6e  along  with  15  Mjj.,  the  other  Man.,  Syr.  It.  &I.  B.  D.  L.  X.  and  some  Mnn. 
omit  avTov  after  Xoyu. 
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form  n*11{j)*  ^  '^^^  or  sdon;  this  is  ^h^  form  used  in  the  Talmud.  The  Fathers 
accordingl}'  perceived  in  this  name  an  allusion  to  the  scion  of  David  in  the  prophets. 
Burckhardt  the  traveller  explains  it  more  simply  by  the  numerous  shrubs  which 
clothe  the  ground.  Hitzig  has  proposed  another  etymology  ;  niS13»  ^*  guardian,  the 
name  referring  either  to  some  pagan  divinity,  the  protectress  of  the  locality,  as  this 
scholar  thinks,  or,  as  Eeim  supposes,  to  the  town  itself,  on  account  of  its  command- 
log  the  defile  of  the  valley. 

Nazareth,  with  a  population  at  the  present  day  of  8000  inhabitants,  is  about  three 
days'  journey  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  eight  leagues  west  of  Tiberias.  It  is 
only  a  short  distance  from  Tabor.  It  is  reached  from  the  valley  of  Jezreel  thruugh  a 
mountain  gorge  running  from  S.  to  N.,  and  opening  out  into  a  pleasant  basin  of  some 
twenty  minutes  in  length  by  ten  in  width.  A  chaiu  of  hills  shuts  in  the  valley  on  its 
northern  side.  Nazareth  occupies  its  lower  slopes,  and  rises  in  smiling  terraces 
above  the  valley.  From*the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  incloses  this  basin  on  the 
north  there  is  a  splendid  view.*  This  valley  was  in  Israel  just  what  Israel  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  earth—a  place  at  once  secluded  and  open,  a  solitary  retreat  and  a 
high  post  of  observation,  inviting  meditation  and  at  the  same  time  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  far-reaching  views  in  all  directions,  consequently  admirably  adapted  for 
an  education  of  which  God  reserved  to  Himself  the  initiative,  and  wiiich  man  could 
not  touch  without  spoiling  it.  The  explanation,  a  town  of  Oalilee,  is  evidently  in- 
tended for  Qentile  readers  ;  it  is  added  by  the  translator  to  the  Jewish  document  that 
lay  before  him. 

Do  the  words,  of  the  Jiouse  of  David,  ver.  27,  refer  to  Joseph  or  Mary  ?  Gram- 
matically, it  appears  to  us  that  the  form  of  the  following  sentence  rather  favors  the 
former  alternative.  For  if  this  clause  applied,  in  the  writer's  mind,  to  Mary,  he 
would  have  contiuned  his  narrative  in  this  form:  '*and  her  name  was  .  .  ,'* 
rather  than  in  this :  "  and  the  young  girl's  name  was  .  .  ."  But  does  it  follow 
from  this  that  Mary  was  not,  in  Luke's  opinion,  a  descendant  of  David  ?  By  no 
means.  Vers.  82  and  69  have  no  sense  unless  the  author  regarded  Mary  herself  as 
a  daughter  of  this  king.     See  3  :  28. 

The  term  x^P^'f'^vv  Ttva,  to  make  any  one  the  object  of  one's  favor,  is  applied  to 
believers  in  general  (Eph.  1 : 6).  There  is  no  thought  here  of  outward  graces,  as  the 
translation /uZ;  of  grace  would  imply.  The  angel,  having  designated  Mary  by  this 
expression  as  the  sx>ecial  object  of  divine  favor,  justifies  this  address  by  the  words 
which  follow  :  The  Lord  with  thee.  Supply  w,  and  not  he;  it  is  not  a  wish.  The 
heavenly  visitant  speaks  as  one  knowing  how  matters  stood.  The  words,  '*  Blessed 
art  thou  among  women,"  are  not  genuine  ;  they  are  taken  from  ver.  42,  where  they 
are  not  wanting  in  any  document. 

The  impression  made  on  Mary,  ver.  29,  is  not  that  of  fear  ;  it  is  a  troubled  feeling, 
very  natural  in  a  young  girl  who  is  suddenly  made  aware  of  the  unexpected  presence 
of  a  straage  person.  The  T.  R.  indicates  two  causes  of  trouble  :  "  And  when  she  saw 
him,  she  was  troubled  at  his  saying."  By  the  omission  of  l6ovaa,  whefii  she  saw,  the 
Alexs.  leave  only  one  remaining.  But  this  very  simplification  casts  suspicion  on 
their  reading.  The  two  ancient  Syriac  and  Latin  translations  here  agree  with  the  T. 
R.  The  meaning  is,  that  trouble  was  joined  to  the  surprise  caused  by  the  sight  of  the 
angel,  as  soon  as  his  words  had  confirmed  the  reality  of  his  presence.    UoraTr^s 

*  See  Keim's  fine  description,  **  Gesch.  Jesu."  t.  i.  p.  821. 
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1 
denotes  properly  the  origin  {irov  rb  and).     But  this  term  applies  also  to  the  contents 

and  value,  as  is  the  case  here.     W7iai  was  the  meamng,  the  import  of  ,   ,   .   Having 
thus  prepare(]  Mary,  the  angel  proceeds  with  the  message  he  has  brought. 

2.  The  message  of  the  angel :  vers.  30-^.*  "  And  the  angel  said  onto  her.  Fear 
not,  Maiy  ;  for  thou  hast  found  favor  with  God.  81.  And,  behold,  thou  shalt  con- 
ceive in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  sbalt  call  His  name  Jesus.  82.  He 
shuU  be  gieat,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest ;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give 
unto  Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David  :  38.  And  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  for  ever  ;  and  of  Hid  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  By  long  continuance, 
Mary's  trouble  would  have  degenerated  into  fear.  The  angel  prevents  this  painful 
impression:  **  Fear  not."  The  term  e^peS  x^ptv,  thou  hast  found  favor,  reproduces 
the  idea  of  Kexapirufiiyij ;  this  expression  belongs  to  the  Greek  of  theLXX.  The  angel 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  striking  proofs  of  this  assertion,  the  marks  of  divine  favur  : 
1st.  a  son  ;  2d,  His  name,  a  sign  of  blessing  ;  8d,  His  personal  superiority  ;  4th,  His 
divine  title  ;  lastly,  His  future  and  eternal  sovereignty.  *l6ov,  behold,  expresses  the 
unexpected  character  of  the  fact  announced,  'lifooti,  Jesus,  is  the  Greek  form  of 
y^W'^f  Jeschovah,  which  was  gradually  substituted  for  the  older  and  fuller  form  j;^t^^n\ 
Jehofichovah,  of  which  the  meaning  is,  Jehovah  saves.  The  same  command  is  given 
by  the  angel  to  Joseph,  Matt.  1  :  21,  with'  this  comment :  **  For  He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins.*'  Criticism  sees  here  the  proof  of  two  different  and  contra- 
dictory traditions.  But  if  the  reality  of  these  two  divine  messages  is  admitted,  there 
is  nothing  surprising  in  their  agreement  on  this  point.  As  to  the  two  traditions,  we 
ieave  them  until  we  come  to  the  general  considerations  at  the  end  of  chap.  2.  The 
personal  quality  of  this  son  :  He  shall  be  great — first  of  all,  in  holiness  ;  this  is  true 
greatness  in  the  judgment  of  Heaven  ;  then,  and  as  a  consequence,  in  power  and 
influence.  His  title  :  Son  of  the  Highest.  This  title  corresponds  with  His  real  nature. 
For  the  expression,  He  shall  be  called,  signifies  here,  universally  recognized  as  such, 
and  that  because  He  is  such  in  fact.  This  title  has  been  regarded  as  a  simple  synonym 
for  that  of  Messiah.  But  the  passages  cited  in  proof,  Matt.  26  :  68  and  John  1  :  50, 
prove  precisely  the  contrary  :  the  first,  because  had  the  title  Son  of  God  signified 
nothing  more  in  the  view  of  the  Sanhedrim  than  that  of  Messiah,  there  would  have 
been  no  blasphemy  in  assuming  it,  even  falsely  ;  the  second,  because  it  would  be  idle 
to  put  two  titles  together  between  which  there  was  no  difference.f  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Trinitarian  sense  should  not  be  here  applied  to  the  term  Son  of  God.  The 
notion  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  is  quite  foreign 
10  the  context.  Mnr}*  could  not  have  comprehended  it ;  and  on  the  supposition  that 
she  had  comprehended  or  even  caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  so  far  from  being  sustained  by 
it  in  her  work  as  a  mother,  she  would  Jiave  been  rendered  incapable  of  performing  it. 
The  notion  here  expressed  by  the  title  Son  of  Gk)d  is  solely  that  of  a  personal  and 
mysterious  relation  between  this  child  and  the  Divine  Being.  The  angel  explains 
more  clearly  the  meaning  of  this  term  in  ver.  85.  Lastly,  the  dignity  and  mission  of 
this  child  :  He  is  to  fulfil  the  ofllce  of  Messiah.  The  expressions  are  borrowed  from 
the  prophetic  descriptions,  2  Stim.  7  :  12, 18  ;  Isa.  9  :  5-7.  The  throne  of  David 
should  not  be  taken  here  as  the  emblem  of  the  throne  of  €k)d,  nor  the  house  of  Jacob 

*  Ver.  80.  D.  alone  reads  fiapia  instead  of  ftapia/i ;  so  at  vers.  89,  56,  and  (with 
C,  at  vers.  84.  88,  46.  2  :  19,  tlie  Mas.  are  divided  between  these  two  readings. 

f  See  my  '* 'Conferences apologStiques,"  6th  conference:  the  divinity,  of  Jesus 
Christ,  pp.  15-18. 
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as  a  figurative  designation  of  tlie  duiru)!.  Tliese  expressions  in  the  mouth  of  the 
angel  keep  their  natural  and  literal  sense.  It  is,  indeed,  the  theocratic  royalty  and 
the  Israelitish  people,  neither  more  nor  less,  that  are  in  question  here ;  Mary  could 
have  understood  these  expressions  in  no  other  way.  It  is  true  that,  for  the  promise  to 
he  realized  in  this  sense,  Israel  must  have  consented  to  welcome  Jesus  as  their  Messiah. 
In  that  case,  the  transformed  theocracy  would  have  opened  its  bosom  to  the 
heathen  ;  and  the  empire  of  Israel  would  have  assumed,  by  the  very  fact  of  this 
incorporation,  the  character  of 'a  universal  monarchy.  The  unbelief  of  Israel  foiled 
this  plan,  and  subverted  the  regular  course  of  history  ;  so  that  at  the  present  day  the 
fulfilment  of  these  promises  is  still  postponed  to  the  future.  But  is  it  likely,  after  the 
failure  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  among  this  people,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  when  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  had  already  taken  place,  any  writer 
would  have  made  an  angel  prophesy  what  is  expressed  here  ?  This  picture  of  the 
Messianic  work  could  have  been  produced  at  no  other  epoch  than  that  to  which  this 
narrative  refers  it — at  the  transition  period  between  the  old  and  new  covenants. 
Besides^  would  it  have  been  possible,  at  any  later  period,  to  reproduce,  with  such 
artless  simplicity  and  freshness,  the  hopes  of  these  early  days  ? 

3.  The  manner  in  which  the  message  was  received  :  vers.  84-38.*  "  84.  Then 
said  Mary  unto  the  angel.  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  ?  85.  And  the 
angel  answered  and  said  unto  her.  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee  ;  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which 
sAiall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  86.  And,  behold,  thy  cousin, 
Elizabeth,  she  hath  also  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age  ;  aiid  this  is  the  sixth  month 
with  her,  who  was  called  barren.  87.  For  with  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible. 
88.  And  Mary  said.  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to 
thy  word.  And  the  angel  departed  from  her."  Mary's  question  does  not  express 
doubt :  it  simply,  asks  for  an  explanation,  and  this  very  request  implies  faith.  Her 
question  is  the  legitimate  expression  of  the  astonishment  of  a  pure  conscience.  We 
observe  in  the  angeVs  reply  the  parallelism  which  among  the  Hebrews  is  always  the 
expression  of  exalted  feeling  and  the  mark  of  the  poetic  style.  The  angel  touches 
upon  the  most  sacred  of  mysteries,  and  his  speech  becomes  a  song.  Are  the  terms 
came  upon,  overshadow,  borrowed,  as  Bleek  thinks,  from  the  image  of  a  bird  cover- 
ing her  eggs  or  brooding  over  her  young  ?  Comp.  Gen.  1  : 3.  It  appears  to  us  rather 
tbar'these  expressions  allude  to  the  cloud  which  covered  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert  In  9  :  84,  as  here,  the  evangelist  describes  the  approach  of  this  mysteri- 
ous cloud  by  the  term  imoKia^^eiv.  The  Holy  Ghost  denotes  here  the  divine  power, 
the  life-giviug  breath  which  calls  into  developed  existence  the  germ  of  a  human  per- 
sonality slumbering  in  Mary's  womb.  This  germ  is  the  link  which  unites  Jesus  to 
human  nature,  and  makes  Hun  a  member  of  the  race  He  comes  to  save.  Thus  in 
this  birth  the  miracle  of  the  first  creation  is  repeated  on  a  scale  of  greater  power. 
Two  dements  concurred  in  the  formation  of  man  :  a  body  taken  from  the  ground, 
and  the  divine  breath.  With  these  two  elements  correspond  here  the  germ  derived 
from  the  womb  of  Mary,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  who  fertilizes  it.    The  absolute  purity 

*  Ver.  34.  Some  Mjj.  Mnn.  Vss.  and  Fathers  add  fwi  to  eorat,  Ver.  85.  C.  several 
Mnn.  It.  add  «/c  aov  after  ytwufuvov,  Ver.  88.  Instead  of  avyytvtf^,  9  Mjj.  several 
Mnn.  read  ovyytvi^.  Instead  of  oweiXiffvui,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  16  Mji,  the 
Mnn.  Syr.,  H.  Q.  L.  Z.,  avuiiXri^iv,  ver.  87.  Instead  of  vapa  tu  Beu,  fit.  B.  L.  Z., 
vapa  TOO  Oeov. 
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of  this  birth  results  on  the  one  hand,  from  jbhQ  perfect  holiness  of  the  divine  principle 
which  is  its  efficient  cause ;  on  the  other»  from  the  absence  of  every  impure  moUon 
in  her  who  becomes  a  mother  under  the  power  of  such  a  principle. 

By  the  word  also  ('*  therefore  cUso")  the  angel  alludes  to  his  preceding  words : 
He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest.    We  might  paraphrase  it :  *'  And  it  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  1  said  to  thee,  that    .    .    ."    We  have  then  here,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  angel  himself,  an  authentic  explanation  of  the  term  *'  Son  of  God*' 
in  the  former  part  of  his  message.    After  this  explanation,  Mary  could  only  under- 
stand the  title  in  this  sense  :'  a  human  being  of  whose  existence  Ood  Himself  is  the 
immediate  author.    It  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  pre*existence,  but  it  implies  more 
than  the  term  Messiah,  which  only  refers  to  His  mission.    The  word  {ffiarov,  of  the 
Highest,  also  refers  to  the  term  vlbi  irffiarov.  Son  of  (fie  Highest,  ver.  83,  and  explains  it 
Bleek,  following  the  PBseJvUo,  Tertullian,  etc.,  makes  hyiovXhe  predicate  of  cXi/d^aerac, 
and  vidi  Qtov  in  apposition  with  dyiov:  **  Wherefore  that  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee 
shall  be  called  holy.  Son  of  God.''    But  with  the  predicate  holy,  the  verb  should  have 
been,  not  "  shaU  be  called,"  but  shaU  be.    For  Jiolp  is  not  a  title.    Besides,  the  con> 
nection  with  ver.  82  will  not  allow  any  other  predicate  to  be  given  to  shaJUheeaUed 
the  Son  of  Ood,    The  subject  of  the  phrase  is  therefore  the  complex  term  rd  yewuntvov 
&yiav,  the  hdy  thing  conceived  in  thee,  and  more  especially  &yiov,  the  holy ;  this  adjec  - 
tive  is  taken  as  a  substantive.    As  the  adjective  of  yzw6fuvm>,  taken  substantively,  H 
would  of  necessity  be  preceded  by  the  article.     The  words  Ik  oov  are  a  gloss.    What 
is  the  connection  between  this  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  and  His  perfect  holiness  ? 
The  latter  does  not  necessarily  result  from  the  former.    For  holiness  is  a  fact  of  vo- 
lition, not  of  nature.    How  could  we  assign  any  serious  meaning  to  the  moral  strug- 
gles in  the  history  of  Jesus— the  temptation,  for  example — if  His  perfect  holiness  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  His  miraculous  birth  ?    But  it  is  not  so.  The  miraculous 
birth  was  only  the  negative  condition  of  the  spotless  holiness  of  Jesus.    Entering  into 
human  life  in  this  way.  He  was  placed  in  the  normal  condition  of  man  before  his  fall, 
and  put  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  career  originally  set  before  man,  io  which  he  was  to 
advauce  from   innocence  to  holiness.    He   was  simply  freed   from   the  obstacle 
which,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  we  are  born,  hinders  us  from  accomplishing  this 
task,  but  in  order  to  change  this  possibility  into  a  reality,  Jesus  had  to  exert  every 
instant  His  own  free  will,  and  to  devote  Himself  continually  to  the  service  of  good 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  assigned  Him,  namely,  "  the  keeping  of  His  Father*s 
commandment."    His  miraculous  birth,  therefore,  in  no  way  prevented  this  conflict 
from  being  real.   It  gave  Him  liberty  not  to  sin,  but  did  not  take  away  from  Him  the 
liberty  of  sinning. 

Mary  did  not  ask  for  a  sign  ;  the  angel  gives  her  one  of  his  own  accord.  This  sign, 
it  is  clear,  is  in  close  connection  with  the  promise  just  made  to  her.  When  she 
beholds  in  Elizabeth  the  realization  of  this  promised  sign,  her  faith  will  be  thoroughly 
confirmed.  *l6ov,  behold,  expresses  its  unexpectedness.  Ka{  before  aitrij,  she  also, 
brings  out  the  analogy  between  the  two  facts  thus  brought  together.  Mary's  being 
related  to  Elizabeth  in  no  way  proves,  as  Schleiermacher  thought,  that  Mary  did  not 
belong  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  There  was  no  law  to  oblige  an  Israelitish  maiden  to 
marry  into  her  own  tribe  ;  *  Mary's  father,  even  if  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  might 
therefore  have  espoused  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Could  it  be  from  this  passage 

*  Unless  when  land  was  possessed,  and  she  desired  to  retain  it.  See  Numb. 
86  ;  6-8.— J.  H. 
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that  Keim  deriTes  his  assertion,  that  the  priestly  origin  of  Mary  is  indicated  in  Luke 
(i.  834 )  ?  The  dative  ynP9^  in  the  T.  R.  is  only  found  in  some  mss.  All  the  other 
documents  have  ynp^t,  from  the  form  yvpos. 

In  ver.  87  the  angel  refers  the  two  events  thus  announced  to  to  the  common  cause 
which  explains  them  both — the  boundless  omnipotence  of  Gk>d.  That  is  the  rock  of 
faith.  * AdvuaTelif  signifies,  properly,  to  be  powerless.  And  Meyer  maintains  that  this 
must  be  lis  meaning  here,  and  that  fir/fta  is  to  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense  of  word. 
In  that  case  we  should  have  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Alex,  reading  rod  Qeov : 
**  No  word  proceeding  from  God  shall  remain  powerless."  But  this  meaning  is  far- 
fetched. Jlapd  Tov  Qeov  cannot  depend  naturally  either  on  fifJfM  or  dSwa-rijaei,  Matt. 
17  :  20  proves  that  the  verb  d^vvarelv  also  signifies,  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  to  be 
impossibie.  The  sense  therefore  is,  "Nothing  shall  be  impossible."  11  apd  ry  Gf^, 
with  Ood,  indicates  the  sphere  in  which  alone  this  word  is  true.  As  though  the 
angel  said.  The  impossible  is  not  divine.  'Pvfia,  as  "1^1,  a  things  in  so  far  as  announced.. 
In  reference  to  this  concise  vigorous  expression  of  biblical  supematuralism,  Ousterzee 
says :  **  The  laws  of  nature  are  not  chains  which  the  Divine  Legislator  has  laid  upon 
Himself  ;  they  are  threads  which  He  holds  in  His  hand,  and  which  He  shortens  or 
lengthens  at  will." 

God's  message  by  the  mouth  of  the  angel  was  not  a  command.  The  part  Mary 
had  to  fulfil  made  no  demands  on  her.  It  only  remained,  therefore,  for  Mary  to  con- 
sent to  the  consequences  of  the  divine  offer.  She  gives  this  consent  in  a  word  at  once 
simple  and  sublime,  which  involved  the  most  extraordinary  act  of  faith  that  a  woman 
ever  consented  to  accomplish.  Mary  accepts  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  is  dearer  to  a 
young  maiden  than  her  very  life,  and  thereby  becomes  pre-eminently  the  heroine  of 
Israel,  the  ideal  daughter  of  Zion,  the  perfect  type  of  human  receptivity  in  regard  to 
the  divine  work.  We  see  here  what  exquisite  fruits  the  lengthened  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  under  the  old  covenant  had  produced  in  true  Israelites.  The  word  IM,  behold, 
does  not  here  express  surprise,  but  rather  the  offer  of  her  entire  being.  Just  as 
Abraham,  when  he  answers  God  with,  '*  Behold,  here  I  am"  (Gen.  22,  Behold,  I), 
Mary  places  herself  at  God*s  disposal.  The  evangelist  shows  his  tact  in  the  choice  of 
the  aorist  yivoiro.  The  present  would  have  signified,  "  Let  it  happen  to  me  this  very 
instant  I"    The  aorist  leaves  the  choice  of  the  time  to  God. 

What  exquisite  delicacy  this  scene  displays  !  What  simplicity  and  majesty 
fai  the  dialogue!  Not  one  word  too  many,  not  one  too  few.  A  narrative 
80  perfect  could  only  have  emanated  from  the  holy  sphere  within  which  the 
mystery  was  accomplished.  A  later  origin  would  inevitably  have  betrayed  itself  by 
some  foreign  element.  Here  the  Protecangelium  of  James,  which  dates  from  the  first 
part  of  the  second  century  :  "  Fear  not,  said  the  angel  to  Mary  ;  for  thou  hast  found 
grace  before  the  Master  of  all  things,  and  thou  shalt  conceive  by  His  word.  Having 
beard  that,  she  doubted  and  said  within  herself  :  Shall  I  conceive  of  the  Lord,  of  the 
living  God,  and  shall  I  give  birth  as  every  woman  gives  birth  ?  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  said  to  her.  No,  not  thus,  Mary,  for  the  power  of  God    .    .    ."  etc. 

THIRD    NARRATIVE.— CHAP.    1  :  39-56, 

Mary's  Visit  to  Elizabeth, 

This  narrative  is,  as  it  were,  the  synthesis  of  the  two  preceding.  These  two 
divinely  favored  women  meet  and  pour  forth  their  hearts. 
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1.  Arrival  of  Mary  (vera.  39-41) ;' 2.  Elizabeth's  salutation  (vers.  42-45) ;  3.  Song 
of  Mary  (vers.  46-55).    Ver.  66  forms  the  historical  conclusion. 

1.  Tha  arrival  of  Mary;  vers.  39-41.*  The  terms  <w<?«jand  mth  haste  express's 
lively  eagerness.  This  visit  met  what  was  in  fact  a  deep  need  of  Mary's  soul.  Since 
the  message  of  the  angel,  Elizabeth  had  become  for  her  what  a  mother  is  for  her 
daughter  in  the  most  important  moment  of  her  life.  The  words  in  those  days  com- 
prise the  time  necessary  for  making  preparations  for  the  journey.  The  distance  to  be 
traversed  being  four  days'  journey,  Mary  could  not  travel  so  far  alone.  The  word  i 
opeiv^,  the  hill  country,  has  sometimes  received  quite  a  si)ecial  meaning,  making  it  a 
kind  of  proper  name,  by  which  in  popular  language  the  mountainous  plateau  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem  was  designated  ;  but  no  instance  of  a  similar  designation  can  be 
given  either  from  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  this 
expression,  "  a  city  of  Juda  in  the  mountain,"  it  Is  in  no  way  necessary  to  give  the 
term  mountain  the  force  of  a  proper  name.  The  context  makes  it  sufQciently  clear 
that  it  is  the  mountain  of  Juda,  in  distinction  from  the  plain  ofJuda,  that  is  meant. 
Comp.  Josh.  15  :  48,  where  ^  6peivr}  is  employed  precisely  in  this  way  by  llie  LXX. 
According  to  Josh.  15  :  55,  21  :  16,  there  was  in  this  country,  to  the  south  of 
Hebron,  a  city  of  the  name  of  Jutlui  or  Juttha  ;  and  according  to  the  second  passage 
(comp.  ver.  13),  this  city  was  u  priestly  city.f  From  tliis  several  writers  (Reland» 
Winer,  R6nau)  have  concluded  that  the  text  of  our  Gospel  has  undergone  an  altera- 
tion, and  that  the  word  Juda  is  a  corruption  of  Jutha.  But  no  MS.  supports  this 
conjecture  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  require  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
probable  that,  had  Luke  desired  to  indicate  by  name  the  city  in  which  the  parents  of 
Jo^n  the  Baptist  lived,  he  would  have  done  it  sooner.  The  most  important  priestly 
city  of  this  country  was  Hebron,  two  leagues  south  .of  Bethlehem.  And  although, 
subsequent  to  the  exile,  tho  priests  no  longer  made  it  a  rule  to  reside  exclusively  in 
the  towns  that  had  been  assigned  to  them  at  the  beginning,  it  is  very  natural  to  look 
for  the  home  of  Zacharias  at  Hebron,  the  more  so  that  rabbinical  tradition  in  the 
Talmud  gives  express  testimony  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  J  Keim  finds  further  support 
for  it  on  this  ground,  that  in  the  context  nd^it  'lov6a  can  only  signify  the  city  of 
Juda,  that  is  to  say,  the  principal  priestly  city  in  Juda.  But  wrongly  ;  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  translation  is  :  a  city  of  Juda. 

The  detail,  sJie  entered  into  tlie  Iiouse,  serves  to  put  the  reader  in  sympathy  with  the 
emotion  of  Mary  at  the  moment  of  her  arrival.  With  her  first  glance  at  Elizabeth 
she  recognizes  the  truth  of  the  sign  that  had  been  given  her  by  the  angel,  and  at  this 
sight  the  promise  she  had  herself  received  acquires  a  startling  reality.  Often  a  very 
little  thing  suffices  to  make  a  divine  thought,  which  had  previously  only  been  con- 
ceived as  an  idea,  lake  distinct  form  and  life  within  us.  And  the  expression  we  have 
used  is  perhaps,  in  this  case,  more  than  a  simple  metaphor.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  intense  feeling  produced  in  Mary  by  the  sight  of  Elizabeth  should  have  reacted 
immediately  on  the  latter.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  this  young  maiden  at  such  a 
solemn-moment  for  herself,  the  connection  which  she  instantly  divines  between  the 
miraculous  blessing  of  which  she  had  just  been  the  object  and  this  extraordinary  visit, 
the  affecting  tones  of  the  voice  and  holy  elevation  of  this  person,  producing  all  the 

*  Ver.  40, »  and  some  Mnn.,  add  ev  ayaniaoEi  after  lUpt^S  (taken  f rom  w.  44). 
t  According  u,  Robinson,  it  is  at  the  present  day  a  village  named  JuUa.    The 
name  in  the  LxX.  is  Ita.   - 

t  Othon,  **  Lexicon  rabbmicum,"  p.  824. 
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hupression  of  some  celestial  apparition^n^iurally  predisposed  her  to  receive  the  ilia- 
mioaliun  of  the  Spirit.  The  emotion , which  possesses  her  is  communicated  to  the 
child  whose  life  is  as  yet  one  with  her  own  ;  and  at  the  suc|den  leaping  of  this  being, 
who  she  knows  is  compassed  about  by  special  blessing,  the  veil  is  rent  The  Holy 
Spirit,  the  prophetic  Spirit  of  the  old  covenant,  seizes  her,  and  she  salutes  Mary  as 
the  mother  of  the  Messiah. 

2.  The  salutation  of  Elizabeth:  yers.  42-45.*  "And  she  spake  out  with  aloud 
▼oice,  and  said,  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb.  43.  And  whence  is  this  to  me,  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to 
me  ?  44  For,  lo,  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  thy  salutation  sounded  in  mine  ears,  the  babe 
leaped  in  my  womb  for  joy.  46  And  blessed  is  she  that  believed  :  for  there  shall  be  a 
performance  of  those  things  which  were  told  her  from  the  Lord."  The  course  of 
Elizabeth *s  thought  is  this  :  jQrst  of  all,  Mary  and  the  son  of  Mary  (ver.42) ;  next  Eliza- 
beth herself  and  her  son  (vers.  43,  44) ;  lastly,  Mary  and  her  happiness.  The  char- 
acteristic of  all  true  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  tbe  annihilation  of  the  proper  individ- 
uality of  the  person  who  is  the  instrument  of  it,  and  the  elevation  of  his  personal  feel- 
ings to  the  height  of  the  divine  word.  This  is  precisely  the  character  uf  Elizabeth's 
salutation  ;  we  shall  find  it  the  same  in  the  song  of  Zacharias.  Thus  the  truth  of  this 
wordp  *'  Elizabeth  was  filled  with  tbe  Holy  Ghost,"  is  justified  by  this  very  fact.  The 
reading  of  some  Alexandrians,  ave^driatVy  would  indicate  a  cty,  instead  of  a  simple 
breaking  forth  into  speech.  The  reading  xpavyy  of  three  other  Alex,  would  have  the 
same  meaning.  They  both  savor  of  exaggeration.  In  any  case  both  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted together.  We  may  translate,  ''Blessed  art  thou,"  or  *' Blessed  be  thou." 
The  former  translation  is  best ;  for  exclamation  is  more  in  place  here  than  a  wish. 
Tbe  superlative  form,  blessed  among,  is  not  unknown  to  classical  Greek.  The  ex- 
pression, *'  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,"  appears  to  imply  the  tact  of  the  incarnation  was 
already  accomplished  ;  so  also  does  the  expression,  *'  the  mother  of  my  Lord"  (ver.  43). 
*Iva,  in  order  that  (ver.  43),  may  keep  its  ordinary  meaning  :  "  What  have  I  done  in 
order  that  this  blessing  might  come  to  me  ?"  This  iva  is  used  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  divine  intention.  From  Mary  and  her  Son,  her  thought  glances  to  herself  and 
her  own  child.  In  calling  Mary  *'  the  mother  of  my  Lord,"  she  declares  herself  the 
seprant  of  the  Messiah,  and  consequently  of  His  mother  also.  Everything  of  a  sub- 
lune  character  springs  from  a  deeper  source  than  the  understanding.  The  leaping  of 
John,  a  prelude  of  the  work  of  his  life,  belongs  to  the  unfathomable  depths  of  instinc- 
tive life.  Elizabeth  sees  in  it  a  sign  of  the  truth  of  the  presentiment  she  felt  as  soon 
as  she  saw  Mary. 

At  ver.  45  she  reverts  to  Mary.  The  expression  blemed  is  doubtless  inspired 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  calm  happiness  that  irradiates  the  figure  of  the  young 
mother.  'On  cannot  be  taken  here  in  the  sense  of  because  ;  for  the  word  moTevoaaa, 
die  thai  believed,  in  order  that  it  may  have  its  full  force,  must  not  govern  anything. 
"  Blessed  is  she  that,  at  the  critical  moment,  could  exercise  faith  (the  aorist)  I"  De 
Wette,  Bleek,  Meyer,  think  that  the  proposition  which  follows  should  depend  on 
wtarevaaoa :  **  she  wh^  believed  that  the  things  .  .  .  would  have  their  accomplish- 
ment." The  two  former,  because  aol  would  be  necessary  in  place  of  avr^  \  the  third, 

*  Ver.  42  SI.  C.  F.  several  Mnn.,  read  aveQwiaev,  instead  of  avi^vriaev,  which  is  the 
reading  of  T.  R.  with  all  the  rest.  B.  L.  Z.  and  Origen  (three  times  read  Kfiavpi  in 
place  of  fumi. 
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because  all  that  had  been  promised  to  Mary  was  already  accompliahed.  But  .Eliza- 
beth's thought  loses  itself  in  a  kind  of  meditation,  and  her  words,  ceasing  to  be  an 
apostrophe  to  Mary,  become  a  hymn  of  faith.  This  accounts  for  the  use  of  a  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person.  As  to  Meyer,  he  forgets  that  the  accomplishment  is  only 
just  begun,  and  is  far  from  being  completed.  The  glorifleation  of  the.  Messiah  and  of 
Israel  still  remains  to  be  accomplished.  TeXeluais  denotes  this  complete  accomplish* 
ment.  But  how  could  Elizabeth  speak  of  the  kind  of  things  which  had  been  prom- 
ised to  Mary  ?  What  had  passed  between  the  angel  and  Zacharias  had  enlightened 
her  respecting  the  similar  things  that  must  have  taken  place  between  Heaven  and 
Mary. 

8.  The  song  of  Mary  :  vers.  46-56.  Elizabeth's  salutation  was  tull  of  excitement 
(she  spake  out  with  a  loud  voice),  but  Mary's  hymn  breathes  a  sentiment  of  deep 
inward  repose.  Tue  greater  happiness  is,  the  calmer  it  is.  So  Luke  says  simply* 
elire,  she  said.  A  majesty  truly  regal  reigns  throughout  this  canticle.  Mary  describes 
first  her  actual  impressions  (vers.  46-48^) ;  thence  she  rises  to  the  divine  fact  which  is 
the  cause  of  them  (vers.  48^-50) ;  she  next  contemplates  the  development  of  the  his- 
torical consequences  contained  in  it  (vers.  51-53) ;  lastly,  she  celebrates  the  moral 
necessity  of  this  fact  as  the  accomplishment  of  God's  ancient  promises  to  His  people 
(vers.  54  and  55).  The  tone  of  the  first  strophe  has  a  sweet  and  calm  solemnity.  It 
becomes  more  animated  in  the  second,  in  which  Mary  contemplates  the  work  of  the 
Most  High.  It  attains  its  full  height  and  energy  in  the  third,  as  Mary  contemplates 
the  immense  revolution  of  which  this  work  is  the  beginning  and  cause.  Her  song 
drops  down  and  returns  to  ita  nest  in  the  fourth,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  amen  of  the 
canticle.  This  hymn  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  2),  and 
contains  several  sentences  taken  from  the  book  of  Psalms.  Is  it,  as  some  have  main- 
tained, destitute  of  all  originality  on  this  account  ?  By  no  means.  There  is  a  veiy 
marked  difference  between  Hannah's  song  of  triumph  and  Mary's.  While  Mary  celt»- 
brates  her  happiness  with  deep  humility  and  holy  restraint,  Hannah  surrenders  herself 
completely  to  the  feeling  of  personal  triumph  ;  with  her  very  first  words  she  breaks 
forth  into  cries  of  indignation  against  her  enemies.  As  to  the  borrowed  biblical 
phrases,  Mary  gives  to  these  consecrated  words  an  entirely  new  meaning  and  a  higher 
application.  The  prophets  frequently  deal  in  this  way  with  the  words  of  their  pi^- 
ecessors.  By  this  means  these  organs  of  the  Spirit  exhibit  the  continuity  and  prog- 
ress of  the  divine  work.  Criticism  asks  whether  Mary  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
her  Bible  before  she  spoke.  It  forgets  that  every  young  Israelite  knew  by  heart  from 
childhood  the  songs  of  Hannah,  Deborah,  and  David  :  that  they  sang  them  as  they 
went  up  to  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem ;  and  that  the  singing  of  psalms  was  the  daily 
accompaniment  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  as  well  as  one  of  the  essential 
observances  of  the  passovcr  meal. 

Vers.  46-55.*  '*  And  Mary  said,  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord.    47.  And  my 

*  Ver.  46.  Three  mss.  of  the  Italic,  a.  b.  1..  read  Elizabeth  instead  of  Mary. 
Ireneeus,  at  least  in  the  Latin  translation,  follows  this  reading ;  and  Orieen  (Latm 
translation)  speaks  of  mss.  in  which  it  was  found.  Ver.  49.  fifc.  B.  D.  L.  read  fieyaTua. 
instead  of  fieyakeia,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  22  Mjj.  and  all  theMnn.  Ver.  50.  B.  C. 
L.  Z.  read  c^S  yevsai  nai  yeveaS ;  ^.  F.  M.  O.  and  several  Mnn.,  «S  yeveac  Kai  yeveav, 
in  place  of  eii  ytveai  yevecjv,  which  is  the  reading  of  12  Mjj.  and  most  of  the  Mnn. 
Ver.  51.  »«•  E.  P.  H.  O*.  O*.  and  some  Mnn.  read  Siavotai  instead  of  diavoia,  Ver. 
55.  C.  P.  M.  O.  S.  60  Mnn.  read  e«5  atuvoS  instead  of  «s  rov  aiuva,  Ver.  66.  fit  B. 
L.  Z.  read  «5  instead  of  «ff«.    D.  ltP'"Wo*,  Or,,  omit  it. 
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spirit  hath  rejoiced  ia  God  my  Saviour^  48a.  For  he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of 
bia  handmaiden. 

"  486.  For,  behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed.  49.  For 
be  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things  ;  and  holy  is  his  name.  50.  And  his 
mercy  is  on  tliem  that  fear  him  from  generation  to  generation. 

"  51.  He  hath  showed  strength  with  his  arm  ;  he  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the 
imagination  of  their  hearts.  52.  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and 
exalted  them  of  low  degree.  58.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and 
the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away. 

"  54.  He  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel,  in  remembrance  of  his  mercy  ;  58.  (As  he 
spake  to  our  fathers),  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  for  ever." 

Vers.  46-48a.  The  contrast  between  the  tone  of  this  canticle  and  Elizabeth's  dis- 
coune  forbids  the  adnussion  of  the  reading  of  some  Latin  authorities  which  puts  it  in 
the  mouth  of  the  latter.  It  is,  indeed,  Mary's  reply  to  the  congratulations  of  Eliza- 
beth. Luke  does  not  say  that  Mary  was  filled  with  the  Spidt  (comp.  ver.  41).  At 
this  epoch  of  her  life  she  dwelt  habitually  iu  a  divine  atmosphere,  while  the  inspira- 
tion of  Elizabeth  was  only  momentary.  Her  first  word,  /icyoAvVet,  magnifies,  fully 
ezpreases  this  state  of  her  soul.  In  what,  indeed,  does  the  magnifying  of  the  Divine 
Being,  consist,  if  not  in  giving  Him,  by  constant  adoration  (the  verb  is  in  the  present 
tense),  a  larger  plaue  in  one's  own  heart  and  in  the  hearts  of  men  ?  The  present, 
magnifies,  is  in  contrast  with  the  aorist,  r^oiced,  la  the  following  sentence.  Some 
would  give  the  aorist  here  the  sense  which  this  tense  sometimes  has  in  Greek,  that  of 
a  repetition  of  the  act.  It  is  more  natural,  however,  to  regard  it  as  an  allusion  to  a 
particular  fact,  which  kindled  in  her  a  joy  that  was  altogether  peculiar.  The  seat  of 
this  emotion  was  her  spirit — nvevfia,  spirit.  When  the  human  spfrit  is  referred  to  in 
Scripture,  the  word  indicates  the  deepest  part  of  our  humanity,  the  point  of  contact 
between  man  and  God.  The  soul  is  the  actual  centre  of  human  life,  the  principle  of 
individuality,  and  the  seat  of  those  impressions  which  are  of  an  essentially  personal 
character.  This  soul  communicates,  through  the  two  organs  with  which  it  is  en- 
dowed, the  spirit  and  the  body,  with  two  worlds — the  one  above,  the  other  below  it — 
with  the  divine  world  and  the  world  of  nature.  Thus,  while  the  expression,  *'  My 
soul  doth  magnify,"  refers  to  the  personal  emotions  of  Mary,  to  her  feelings  as  a 
Woman  and  a  mother,  all  which  find  an  outlet  in  adoration,  these  words,  "  My  spirit 
hath  rejoiced,"  appear  to  indicate  the  moment  when,  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  her 
bdng,  by  the  touch  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  promise  of  the  angel  was  accomplished 
in  her.  These  two  sentences  contain  yet  a  third  contrast :  The  Lord  whom  she  mag- 
mfies  ia  tho  Master  of  the  service  to  which  she  is  absolutely  devoted  ;  the  Saviour  in 
vbom  she  has  rejoiced  is  that  merciful  God  who  has  made  her  feel  His  restoring 
power,  and  who  in  her  person  has  just  saved  fallen  humanity.  Further,  it  is  this 
divme  compassion  which  she  celebrates  in  the  following  words,  ver.  48.  What  did 
He  find  in  her  which  supplied  sufficient  grounds  for  such  a  favor  ?  One  thing  alone 
—her  low  estate.  Ta7r«V«aiS  does  not  denote,  as  raneiv^rrfc  does,  the  moral  dispo- 
iHkm  of  humility  ;  Mary  does  not  boast  of  her  humility.  It  is  rather,  as  the  form  of 
the  word  indicates,  an  act  of  which  she  had  been  the  object,  the  humbling  infiuence 
under  which  she  had  been  brought  by  her  social  position,  and  by  the  whole  circum- 
stances which  had  reduced  her,  a  daughter  of  kings,  to  the  rank  of  the  poorest  of  the 
daughters  of  Israel.  Perhaps  the  interval  between  the  moment  of  the  incarnation, 
denoted  by  the  aorists  hath  rejoiced,  hath  regarded,  and  that  in  which  she  thus  oele« 
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orated  it,  was  not  very  great.  Was  not  that  thrilling  moment,  when  she  entered  the 
house  of  Zacharias,  and  beheld  at  a  glance  in  the  person  ot  Elizabeth  the  fulfilment 
of  the  sign  gi^en  her  by  the  angel,  the  moment  of  supreme  divine  maniftstatiua 
toward  herself  ?  The  expression,  Behold,  henceforth,  which  commences  the  following 
strophe,  thus  becomes  full  of  meaning. 

Vers.  48^-50.  The  greatness  of  her  happiness  appears  in  the  renown  which  it  will 
bring  her  ;  hence  the  yap,  for.  The  word  behold  refers  to  the  unexpected  character  of 
this  dealing.  Mary  ascribes  to  God,  as  its  author,  the  fact  which  she  celebrates,  and 
glorifies  the  three  divine  perfections  displayed  in  it.  And  first  the  power.  In  call- 
ing God  the  Almighty,  she  appears  to  make  direct  allusion  to  the  expression  of  the 
angel :  the  power  of  the  Highest  (ver.  35).  Here  is  an  act  in  which  is  displayed,  as  in 
no  other  since  the  appearance  of  man,  the  creative  power  of  God.  The  received 
reading //e/o^eia  answers  better  than  the  reading  of  some  Alex.,  fieyd>.a,  to  the  em* 
phatic  term  niK/DJi  which  Luke  doubtless  read  in  his  Hebrew  document  (comp.  Acts 
2  :  11).  But  this  omnipotence  is  not  of  a  purely  physical  character  ;  it  is  subservient 
to  holiness.  This  is  the  second  perfection  which  Mary  celebrates.-  She  felt  herself, 
in  this  marvellous  work,  in  immediate  contact  with  supreme  holiness  ;  and  she  well 
knew  that  this  perfection  more  than  any  other  constitutes  the  essence  of  God  :  His 
name  is  holy.  The  name  is  the  sign  of  an  object  in  the  mind  which  knows  it  The 
name  of  God  therefore  denotes,  not  the  Divine  Being,  but  the  more  or  less  adequate 
reflection  of  Him  in  those  intelligences  which  are  in  communion  with  Him.  Henoe 
we  see  how  this  name  can  bo  sanctified,  rendered  holy.  The  essential  nature  of  God 
may  be  more  clearly  understood  by  His  creatures,  and  more  completely  disengaged 
from  those  clouds  which  have  hitherto  obscured  it  in  their  minds.  Thus  Mary  had 
received,  in  the  experience  she  had  just  passed  through,  a  new  revelation  of  the  holi- 
ness of  the  Divine  Being.  This  short  sentence  is  not  dependent  on  the  6rt,  because, 
which  governs  the  preceding.  !^or  the  xa/,  and,  which  follows,  establishes  a  close 
connection  between  it  and  ver.  50,  which,  if  subordinated  to  ver.  49,  would  be  too 
drawn  out.  This  feature  of  holiness  which  Mary  so  forcibly  expresses,  is,  in  fact^ 
that  which  distinguishes  the  incarnation  from  all  the  analogous  facts  of  heathen  my- 
thologies. 

The  third  divine  perfection  celebrated  by  Mary  is  mercy  (ver.  50).  Mary  has 
already  sung  its  praise  in  ver.  48  in  relation  to  herself.  She  speaks  of  it  here  in  a 
more  general  way.  By  them  that  fear  God,  she  intends  mere  especially  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth,  there  present  before  her  ;  then  all  the  members  of  her  people  who  share 
with  them  this  fundamental  trait  of  Jewish  piety,  and  who  thus  constitute  the  true 
Israel.  The  received  reading  t/f  yei'eds  yi-veov,  from  generation  to  generation,  is  a 
form  of  the  superlative  which  is  found  in  the  expression  to  the  age  of  the  ages,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  ''to  the  most  remote  generations.'*  The  two  other  readings 
mentioned  in  the  critical  notes  express  continuity  rather  than  remoteness  in  time. 
These  words,  "  on  them  that  fear  him,*'  are  the  transition  to  the  third  strophe. 
For  they  implicitly  contain  the  antithesis  which  comes  out  in  the  verses  following. 

Vers.  51-53.  A  much  more  strongly  marked  poetical  parallelism  characterizes  this 
strophe.  Mary  here  describes  with  a  thrill  of  emotion,  of  which  even  her  language 
partakes,  the  great  Messianic  revolution,  the  commencement  of  which  she  was  he- 
holding  at  that  very  time.  In  the  choice  God  had  made  of  two  persons  of  such  hum- 
ble  condition  in  life  as  herself  and  her  cousin,  she  saw  at  a  glance  the  great  principle 
which  would  regulate  the  impending  renewal  of  all  things.    It  is  to  be  a  complete 
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reversal  of  the  humaQ  notions  of  greatnesj  and  meanness.  The  poor  and  the  hungry 
are  evidently  the  Israeiiies/eort/i^  Ocxf  of  ver.-50.  iSuch  expressions  cauoot  apply  lo 
Israel  as  a  whole— to  the  proud  Pharisees  and  rich  Badducees,  for  example.  The  Uae 
of  demarcation  which  she  draws  in  these  words  passes,  therefore,  not  between  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  between  the  pious  Israelites  and  all  that  exalt  themselves  against 
God,  whether  in  or  beyond  Israel.  The  proud,  the  mighty,  and  the  rich  denote  Heiod 
and  his  court,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  as  well  as  the  foreign  oppressors, 
GsBsar  and  his  armies,  and  all  the  powers  of  heathendom.  The  aorists  of  these  thiee 
verses  indicate,  according  to  Bleek,  the  repetition  of  the  act ;  so  he  translates  them 
by  the  present.  I  rather  thinJL  that  to  Mary  *s  eyes  the  catastrophe  presents  itself  as 
already  consummated  in  the  act  which  God  had  just  accomplished.  Does  not  thia 
act  contain  the  principle  of  the  rejection  of  all  that  is  exalted  in  the  world,  and  of  the 
choice  of  whatever  in  human  estimation  is  brought  low  ?  All  these  dieine  acts  which 
are  about  to  follow,  one  after  another,  will  only  be  a  further  application  of  the  same 
principle.  They  are  virtually  contained  in  that  which  Mary  celebrates.  Oonse. 
quently  the  aorists  are  properly  translated  by  the  past.  The  first  proposition  of  ver- 
61  applies  to  the  righteous  and  wicked  alike.  Still  the  former  of  these  two  applica- 
tiona  predominates  (ver.  50).  The  arm  is  the  symbol  of  force.  The  expression  vroieiv 
Kpdroi,  tomakeiirengih,  is  a  Hebraism,  ^^n  VWV  (P^-  ^^^  '  ^5)'  The  LXX.  translate 
it  f>y  raulv  dvvafiiv.  If  it  was  Luke  who  translated  the  Hebrew  document  into  Greek, 
it  is  evident  that  he  kept  his  version  independent  of  the  LXX.  The  favor  God  shows 
to  the  righteous  has  its  necessary  counterpart  in  the  overthrow  of  the  wicked.  This 
is  the  connection  of  the  second  proposition.  The  expression  inepfji^dvov^  Siavoi^, 
proud  in  thought,  answers  to  zh  ^TIlfc<  (Ps,  76  : 6)  ;  the  LXX.  translate  this  expression 
by  aavvtrot  r^  Kapdi^,  The  dative  diavoi^  defines  the  adjective:  '*the  proud  in 
thought,  who  exalt  themselves  in  their  thoughts."  Mary  represents  all  these  as 
forming  an  opposing  host  to  men  that  fear  €k>d ;  hence  the  expression  scatter.  With 
the  reading  diavoiac,  vireptf^vovs  is  the  epithet  of  the  substantive,  proud  thoughts, 
Thia  reading  is  evidently  a  mistake. 

Yer.  5S.  From  the  moral  contrast  between  the  proud  and  the  faithful,  Mary  passes 
to  a  contrast  of  their  social  position,  the  mighty  and  those  of  low  degree.  The  former 
are  thoee  who  reign  without  that  spirit  of  humility  which  is  inspired  by  the  fear  of 
Jebovah.  The  third  antithesis  (ver.  53),  which  is  connected  with  the  preceding,  is 
that  of  auilering  and  prosperity.  The  hungry  represent  the  class  which  toils  for  a 
living — artisans,  like  Joseph  and  Mary ;  the  rich  are  men  gorged  with  wealth,  Israel- 
ites or  heathen,  who,  in  the  use  they  make  of  God's  gifts,  entirely  forget  their  de- 
pendence and  responsibility.  The  abundance  which  is  to  compensate  the  former  cer- 
tainly consists— the  contrast  requires  it— of  temporal  enjoyments.  But  since  this 
abondance  is  an  e£fect  of  the  divine  blessing,  it  implies,  as  its  condition,  the  possession 
of  spiritual  graces.  For,  from  the  Old  Testament  point  of  view,  prosperity  is  only  a 
snare,  when  it  does  not  rest  on  the  foundation  of  peace  with  God.  And  so  also,  the 
spdiation  which  is  to  befall  the  rich  is  without  doubt  the  loss  of  their  temporal  ad- 
vantages. But  what  makes  this  loss  a  real  evil  is,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a  divine 
ciuse  upon  their  pride. 

The  poetic  beauty  of  these  three  verses  is  heightened  by  a  crossing  of  the  members 
of  the  three  antitheses,  which  is  substituted  for  the  ordinary  method  of  symmetrical 
parallelism.  In  the  first  contrast  (ver.  51),  the  righteous  occupy  the  first  place,  the 
pcQod  the  second ;  in  the  second,  on  the  contrary  (ver.  52),  the  mighty  occupy  the 
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first  place,  so  as  to  be  in  close  connection  with  the  proud  of  ver.  51,  and  the  lowly 
the  second  ;  in  the  third  (ver.  53),  the  Jfungry  come  first,  joining  themselves  wiih  the 
lowly  of  ver.  52,  and  the  rich  form  the  second  member.  The  mind  passes  in  this 
way,  as  it  were,  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  from  like  to  like,  and  the  taste  is  not 
offended,  as  it  would  have  been  by  a  symmetrical  arrangement  in  which  the  homo- 
geneous members  of  the  contrast  occurred  every  time  in  the  same  order. 

Vers.  54,  55.  Mary  celebrates  in  this  last  strophe  the  faithfulness  of  God.  That,  in 
fact,  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Messianic  work.    If  the  preceding  strophe  un- 
veils to  us  the  future  developments  of  this  work,  this  sends  us  back  to  its  beginning 
in  the  remote  past.     Ilazs  signifies  here  servant  rather  than  son.    It  is  an  allusion  to 
the  title  of  Israel,  sertani  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  41  : 8).    The  Master  sees  His  well-beloved 
servant  crushed  beneath  the  burden  which  his  pitiless  oppressors  have  imposed*  and 
he  takes  it  upon  himself  (middle  2jiufidveaBai)  in  order  to  cbmfort  him  {avri).   This 
term,  Israel,  Jiis servant,  seems  Bt  first  sis^ht  to  apply  to  the  whole  people  ;  and  doubt- 
less it  is  this  explanation  that  has  led  several  interpreters  to  apply  the  expressions, 
proud,  mighty,  rich,  in  the  preceding  verses,  solely  to  foreign  oppressors.    If,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  latter  explanation  cannot  be  maintained,  we  must  conclude  that  by 
this  Israel,  the  servant  of  God,  Mary  understands  the  God-fearing  Israelites  of  the 
fiftieth  verse,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  nation  itself. 
The  faithful  portion  of  the  nation  is  identified  in  this  expression  with  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  because  it  is  its  true  substance  ;  besides,  Mary  could  not  know  beforehand 
how  far  this  true  Israel  would  correspond  with  the  actual  people.    For  her  own  part, 
she  already  sees  in  hope  (aorist  avTe?Mi3eTo)  the  normal  Israel  transformed  into  the 
glorified  Messianic  nation.    Would  such  a  view  as  this  have  been  possible  when  once 
the  national  unbelief  bad  apparently  foiled  all  these  Messianic  hopes  ?    There  is  noth- 
ing here  to  hinder  the  infinitive  of  the  end,  fivijoBfivai,  from  preserving  its  proper 
meaning.     To  remember  his  promises  signifies,  in  order  not  to  be  unfaithful.    Erasmus. 
Calvin,  and  others  regard  the  datives  ru  'Affpaafi  and  r^  airepftau  as  governed  by  ^^ 
aXjfoe,  in  apposition  with  irpbs  roOS  narepac:  **  As  he  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abra- 
ham, and  to  his  seed  *'    But  this  construction  is  forced  and  inadmissible. 
Besides,  the  last  words,  for  ever,  if  referred  to  the  verb  Be  spake,  would  have  no 
meaning.    Therefore  we  must  make  the  proposition,  as  ?ie  spake  to  our  fathers,  a 
parenthesis  intended  to  recall  the  divine  faithfulness,  and  refer  the  datives,  to  Alnn- 
ham  and  to  his  seed,  to  the  verb,  to  remember  his  mercy.    It  is  the  dative  of  favor,  to 
i^emember  toward  Abraham  and    .    .    .     For  Abraham,  as  well  as  his  race,  enjoys 
the  mercy  which  is  shown  to  the  latter  (comp.  ver.  17).     The  words  forever  qualify 
the  idea,  not  to  forget  his  mercy.    Divine  forgetfulness  will  never  cause  the  favor 
promised  to  Israel  to  cease.     Would  any  poet  have  ever  put  such  words  into  the 
moulh  of  Mary,  when  Jerusalem  was  in  ruins  and  its  people  dispersed  ? 

Ver.  56.  is  a  historical  conclusion.  Did  the  departure  of  Mary  take  place  before 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist?  We  might  suppose  so  from  the  particle  de'and  the  aorist 
in^oBif  (ver.  57),  which  very  naturally  imply  a  historical  succession.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  hardly  natural  that  Mary  should  leave  at  a  time  when  the 
expected  deliverance  of  Elizabeth  was  so  near  at  hand.  This  verse,  therefore,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  historical  anticipation,  such  as  is  frequently  found  in  Luke.  Comp. 
1 .  65,  3 :  19,  20,  etc 
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FOURTH  NARRAffnPE.— CHAP.   1  :  57-80. 

Birth  and  Cireumcmon  of  John  the  Baptist, 

Here  opens  the  second  cycle  of  the  narratives  of  the  infancy.  I'his  first  narration 
comprises — 1.  The  birih  of  John  (vers.  57,  58) ;  2.  The  circumcision  of  the  cliild 
(vers.  50-66) ;  3.  The  song  of  Zacharias,  with  a  short  historical  conclusion  (vers. 
67-80). 

1.  Birth  of  John  :  vers.  57  and  58.  These  verses  are  like  a  pleasing  picture  of  Jew- 
ish home  life.  We  see  the  neighbors  and  relations  arriving  one  after  the  oihei — 1  he 
former  first,  because  they  lire  nearest.  Elizabeth,  the  happy  mother,  is  the  central 
figure  of  the  scene  ;  every  one  comes  up  to  her  in  turn  'EfieyuXwe  fier'  avn/S,  lilcially, 
he  had  magnified  toitli  her,  is  a  Hebraistic  expression  (^p  ^13n  I  comp.  1  Sam.  18  :  24 
in  the  LXX.).  This  use  of  ucTa,  with,  comes  from  the  fact  that  man  is  in  such  cases 
the  material  which  concurs  in  the  result  of  the  divine  action. 

2.  Circumcision  of  John  :  vers.  50-66.*  As  an  Israclitish  child  by  its  birth  became 
a  member  of  the  human  family,  so  by  circumcision,  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the 
following  week,  he  was  incorporated  into  the  covenant  (G^en.  17)  ;  and  it  was  the  cus- 
tom on  this  occasion  to  give  him  his  name.  The  subject  of  i>Mv,  came,  is  that  of 
the  preceding  verse.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  text  suggests  something  miracu- 
lous in  the  agreement  of  Elizabeth  and  Zacharias ;  as  if,  during  the  nine  months 
which  had  jdst  passed  away,  the  father  had  not  m:ide  to  the  mother  a  hundred  times 
over  the  communication  which  he  presently  makes  to  all  present  (ver.  63)  j  Ho\7 
many  times  already,  especially  during  Mary*s  stay  in  their  house,  must  the  names  of 
John  and  Jesus  have  been  mentioned  !  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  words,  they 
made  signs  to  him  (ver.  62),  that  Zacharias  became  deaf  as  well  as  dumb.  But  the 
case  of  Zacharias  cannot  be  assimilated  to  that  of  deaf  mutes  from  their  birth,  in  whom 
dumbness  ordinarily  results  from  deafness.  The  whole  scene,  on  the  contrary,  im- 
plies that  Zacharias  had  heard  everything.  The  use  of  the  language  of  signs  proceeds 
sunply  from  this,  that  we  instinctively  adopt  this  means  of  communication  toward 
those  who  can  speak  in  no  other  way. 

Ver.  63.  The  word  >Jyuven\ded  to  eyfia\\>ev  is  a  Hebraism  (^D^?^  ITV^  ^  Kings  10  ;• 
6),  the  meaning  of  which  is,  "  deciding  the  question."  The  expression,  his  name  is, 
points  to  a  higher  authority  which  has  so  determined  it ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance, 
rather  than  the  agreement  between  the  father  and  mother — a  fact  so  easily  explained 
—which  astonishes  the  persons  present.  Every  one  recalls  on  this  occasion  the 
strange  events  which  had  preceded  the  burth  of  the  child. 

Yer.  64.  Zacharias,  thus  obedient,  recovers  his  speech,  of  which  his  want  of  faith 
liad  deprived  him.  The  verb  avetfixQv,  v}o^  opened,  does  not  agree  with  the  second 
tobject,  the  tongue,  for  which  the  verb  was  loosed,  taken  from  the  preceding  verb, 
aiQst  be  supplied.  In  the  words,  he  spake  and  praised  God,  naturally  it  is  on  the 
word  spake  that  the  emphasis  rests,  in  opposition  to  his  previous  dumbness.  The 
last  words  are  only  an  appendix  serving  to  introduce  the  song  which  follows.  We 
must  therefore  refrain  from  translating,  with  Ostervald,  "  He  spake  by  praising 
God." 

*  Yer.  61.  1ft.  A.  B.  C.  L.  ^.  A.  Z.  IT.  and  some  Mnn.  read  sk  rtjc  avyyeveiai,  in  place 
o(  tv  Tff  ovyyeveia,  the  reading  of  T.  R.,  with  11  Mij.,  the  greater  part  of  the  Mnn. 
8yr.  It.  Yer.  62.  ».  B.  D.  F.  G.,  avro  in  place  of  avrov.  Ver.  65.  »*  reads  6ia  ra 
instead  of  6ieX  kaeito  navra  ra,    Ver.  66.  ».  B-  C.  D.  L.  It.  Vg.  add  yap  after  kqi. 
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Yer.  65.  At  the  sight  of  this  miracle,  surpnse  changes  into  ft^r.  And  this  im- 
pression spreads  abroad,  with  the  report  of  these  facls,  throughout  all  the  country. 
That  is  more  especially  the  sense  of  the  reading  of  i^,  which,  however,  from  a  critical 
point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  adopt.  Yer.  66.  They  not  merely  told,  they  laid  to 
heai  t ;  these  were  the  first  emotions  of  the  Messianic  era.  The  Alex,  reading,  xoi 
ydpt  for  cUso  Vie  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him,  although  adopted  by  Tischendorf , 
appears  to  us  untenable.  Whether,  in  fact,  this /or  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  nar- 
rator, or  be  assigned  to  the  persons  who  ask  the  preceding  question,  in  either  case 
these  words,  the  luind  of  the  Lord  was  with  him,  must  refer  to  all  the  circumstanoes 
which  have  just  been  narrated,  while,  accordiug  to  the  natural  sense  of  the  imperfect 
//v,  was,  they  apply  to  the  entire  childhood  of  John  the  Baptist  This  for  has  been 
wrongly  added,  with  a  view  of  making  this  reflection  the  motive  of  the  preceding 
question.  The  T.  R.  is  supported  by  not  only  the  majority  of  the  Mjj.,  but  more 
especially  by  the  agreement  of  the  Alezandrinus  and  of  the  Peschito,  which  is  always 
a  criterion  worthy  of  attention.  The  development  of  this  child  was  effected  with  the 
marked  concurrence  of  divine  power.  The  luind,  here  as  usually,  is  the  emblem  of 
force.  These  last  words  form  the  first  of  those  resting-points  which  we  shall  often 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  our  Gospel,  and  which  occur  in  the  book  of  the  Acts.  It 
is  a  picture,  drawn  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen»  of  the  entire  childhood  of  John 
the  Baptist.    Gomp.  ver.  80,  which  describes,  by  a  corresponding  formula,  his  youth. 

3.  The  song  of  Zacharias  :  vers.  67-80.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Zacharias  com- 
posed this  song  in  view  of  the  religious  and  moral  progress  of  the  child,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  some  special  event  in  which  the  divine  power  within  him  was  displayed 
during  the  course  of  his  childhood.  We  are  led,  however,  to  another  supposition  by 
the  connection  between  the  first  words  of  the  song,  Blessed  be  the  Lard  and  the 
expression  which  the  evangelist  has  employed  in  ver.  64,  **  he  spake,  blessing  Ood." 
This  song,  which  was  composed  in  the  priest's  mind  during  the  time  of  his  silence,  < 
broke  solemnly  from  his  lips  the  moment  speech  was  restored  to  him,  as  the  metal 
flows  from  the  crucible  in  which  it  has  been  melted  the  moment  that  an  outlet  is 
made  for  it.  At  ver.  64  Luke  is  contented  to  mdicate  the  place  of  the  song,  in  order 
Bot  to  interrupt  the  narrative,  and  he  has  appended  the  song  itself  to  his  narrative,  as 
possessing  a  value  independent  of  the  time  when  it  was  uttered.  We  observe  in  the 
hymn  of  Zacharias  the  same  order  as  in  the  salutation  of  Elizabeth.  The  theocratic 
sentiment  breaks  forth  first :  Zacharias  gives  thanks  for  the  arrival  of  the  times  of 
the  Messiah  (vers.  68-76).  Then  his  paternal  feeling  comes  out,  as  it  were,  in  a  pa- 
renthesis :  the  father  expresses  his  joy  at  the  glorious  part  assigned  to  his  son  in  this 
great  work  (vers.  76  and  77) ;  lastly,  thanksgiving  for  the  Messianic  salvation  over- 
fl  )ws  and  closes  the  song  (vers.  78  and  79).  The  spiritual  character  of  this  passage 
api»ears  even  from  this  exposition.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  to  subor- 
dinate  even  the  legitimate  emotions  of  paternal  affection  to  the  theocratic  sentiment. 

Ist.  Vers.  67-75.  Zacharias  gives  thanks  first  of  all  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
(7ers.  67-70) ;  then  for  the  deliverance  which  His  presence  is  about  to  procure  for 
Israel  (vers.  71-75). 

Vers.  67-75.*  *'  And  his  father  Zacharias  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 

•  *  Ver.  70,  ».  B.  L.  W*.  A.  some  Mnn.  Or.  omit  tuv  after  ayuv,  Ver.  74.  ».  B. 
L.  W«.  some  Mnn.  Or.  omit  j7/xwp.  Ver.  75.  B.  L.,  ratS  vf^epais,  instead  of  twS 
viiepa?,  Ik.  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  11  other  Mjj.  40  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  omit  rjys  Cw^s,  which  ia 
the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  7  Mjj.  Or. 
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prophesied,  saying,  68.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  for  He  hath  visited  and 
redeemed  His  people,  69.  And  hath  raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  for  us  in  the  house 
of  His  servant  David.  70.  As  He  spake  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets,  which 
have  been  since  the  world  began  ;  71.  That  we  should  be  saved  from  our  enemies, 
and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us  ;  72.  To  perform  the  mercy  promised  to  our 
fathers,  and  to  remember  His  holy  covenant,  78.  The  oath  which  He  sware  to  our 
father  Abraham,  74.  That  He  would  grant  unto  us,  that  we,  being  delivered  out  of 
the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  Him  without  fear.  75.  In-  holiness  and  right- 
eousness before  Him,  all  the  days  of  ouc  life.  ** 

The  aorists,  Tiatk  raided  up,  liath  delivered,  imply  a  knowledge  on  Zacharias'  part 
of  the  fact  of  the  incarnation.    The  term  visited  refers  to  the  absence  of  Ood  during 
the  four  centuries  in  which  the  prophetic  voice  had  been  silent  and  heaven  shut.  The 
abstract  expressions  of  the  sixty  eighth  verse  are  followed  in  ver.  69  by  one  more  con- 
crete.    Zacharias  is  emboldened  to  designate  the  Messiah  Himself.    He  calls  Him  a 
horn  of  salvation;    This  image  of  a  horn  is  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  it 
bad  been  already  applied  to  the  Messiah  :  I  will  raise  up  a  horn  to  David  (Ps.  132  :  16). 
The  explanation  must  be  found  neither  in  the  horns  of  the  altar  on  which  criminals 
sought  to  lay  hold,  nor  in  the  horns  with  which  they  ornamented  their  helmets ; 
the  figure  is  taken  from  the  horns  of  the  bull,  in  which  the  power  of  this  animal 
resides.     It  is' a  natural  image  among  an  agricultural  people.    The  term  Ijyeipe,  halk 
raised  up,  is  properly  applied  to  an  organic  growth,  like  a  horn.    Just  as  the  strength 
of  the  animal  is  concentrated  in  its  horn,  so  all  the  delivering  power  granted  to  the 
family  of  David  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  will  be  concentrated  in  the  Messiah. 
This  verse  implies  that  Zacharias  regarded  Mary  as  a  descendant  of  David.    In  ver. 
70,  Zacharias  sets  forth  the  greatness  of  this  appearing  by  referring  to  the  numerous 
and  ancient  promises  of  which  it  is  the  subject.    Whether  with  or  without  the  article 
nuv,  tyiuv  {holy)  must  in  any  case  be  taken  as  an  adjective ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
translate,  of  Hi»  mints  of  evei'y  age  who  liave  been  prophetSy  which  would  imply 
that  all  the  saints  have  prophesied.    If  rCrv  is  retained,  the  word  simply  serves  as  a 
point  of  support  to  the  definitive  term  cItt'  AQvoc.      The  epithet  holy  characterizes 
the  prophets  as  organs,  not  .of  a  human  and  consequently  profane  word,  but  of  a  ' 
divine  revelation.     Holiness  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  all  that  emanates  from  God. 
We  may  judge,  by  the  impression  which  the  certain  approach  of  Christ's  advent 
would  make  on  us,  of  the  feeling  which  must  have  been  produced  in  the  hearts  of 
these  people  by  the  thought.  The  Messiah  is  there  ;  history,  long  suspended,  resumes 
its  march,  and  touches  its  goal. 
,  In  vers.  71-75,  Zacharias  describes  the  work  of  this  Mes^ah.    The  most  natural 
explanation  of  auTjjpiav,  salvation,  is  to  regard  this  word  as  in  apposition  with  the 
lemi  Jiarn  of  salvation  (ver.  69).     The  notion  of  salvation  is  easily  substituted  for  that 
of  a  Saviour.   The  idea  of  salvation,  brought  out  in  this  first  word,  is  exhibited  in  its 
fail  meaning  in  ver.  74.    The  two  terms,  our  enemies,  and  them  that  hate  us,  cannot  be 
altogether  synonymous.     The  former  denotes  the  foreign  heathen  oppressors ;  the 
latter  would  embrace  also  the  native  tyrants,  Herod  and  his  party,  so  odious  to  true 
Israelites.    In  granting  this  deliverance,  God  shows  mercy  (ver.  72),  not  only  to  the 
living,  but  to  the  dead,  who  were  waiting  with  the  heartsickness  of  deferred  hope  for 
the  acoomplisbroent  of  the  promises,  and  especially  of  the  oaths  of  God.     On  this 
idea,  see  1 :  17  ;  for  the  infinitive  fJVffaO^vai,  ver.  54  ;  for  the  turn  of  expression  leoteiv 
f^a,  ver.  58.    "OpKov  (ver.  73)  is  in  apposition  with  dtaQijKvi.    The  accusative  is  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  pronoun  5v,  This  attraction  is  the  more  easily  accounted  fur,  that 
fivaaBai  is  construed  in  the  LXX.  with  Ihe*  accusative  and  the  genitive  indifferently. 
The  inAnilive  to  grant  expresses  the  long-expected  end  of  the  development  of  proph- 
ecy^ a  development  which  seems  designed  to  typify  this  long  period.  The  acticle 
Tw  characterizes  the  infinitive  6oivat  as  the  end  desiied  and  determined  from  the 
beginning.  Grammatically,  it  depends  on  bpKov ;  logically,  un  all  thatyprecedes.  In 
the  following  phrase,  the  relation  of  fivaBivrag  to  ^Mrpeveiv  should  be  observed  :  qfter 
having  been  delivered,  to  ser^ve  God:  the  end  is  perfect  religious  service  ;  political 
deliverance  is  only  a  means  to  it.  Perfect  worship  requires  outward  security.  The 
Messiah  is  about  to  reign  ;  no  Antiochus  Epiphanes  or  Pompey  shall  any  more  pro- 
fane, the  sanctuary  !  We  find  here  in  all  its  purity  the  ideal  salvation  as  it  is 
described  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  the  son  of  Zacharias  himself  understood  it 
to  the  very  last.  Its  leading  feature  is  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  two  deliverances, 
the  religious  and  the  political ;  it  w^as  a  glorious  theocracy  founded  on  national  holi- 
ness. This  programme  prevented  John  the  Baptist  from  identifying  himself  with 
the  course  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  How,  after  the  unbelief  of  Israel  had  created  a 
gulf  between  the  expectation  and  the  facts,  could  a  later  writer,  attributing  to  Zach- 
arias just  what  words  he  pleased,  put  into  his  mouth  these  fond  hopes  of  earlier 
days  ? 

*Off«(?ri75,  purity,  and  diKdioavvij,  righteovsiie8S  (ver.  75),  have  been  distinguished  in 
several  ways.  Bleek  and  others  refer  the  former  of  these  terms  to  the  inward 
disposition,  the  latter  to  the  outward  conduct.  But  righteousness,  in  the  Scriptures, 
comprehends  more  than  the  outward  act.  Others  apply  the  former  to  relations  with 
God,  the  latter  to  relations  with  men.  But  righteousness  also  comprehends  man's 
relations  with  €rod.  It  appears  to  us  rather  that  purity,  oaufrrii,  is  a  negative  qual- 
ity, the  absence  of  stain ;  and  righteousness  diKaLoavvT},  a  positive  quality,  the  pres- 

• 

ence  of  all  those  religious  and  moral  virtues  which  render  worship  acceptable  to 
God.  Comp.  £ph.  4  :  24.  The  authorities  decide  in  favor  of  the  excision  of  the 
words  rfii  (^lifj^,  although  the  French  translation  cannot  dispense  with  them.  At  the 
time  of  the  captivity,  the  prophet*  priefit  Ezekiel  contemplated,  under  the  image  of 
a  temple  of  perfect  dimensions,  ^e  perfected  theocracy  (Ezek.  40  :  48).  Here  the 
priest-prophet  Zacharias  contemplates  the  same  ideal  under  the  image  of  an  uninter- 
rupted and  undufiled  worship.  The  Holy  Spirit  adapts  the  form  of  His  revelations 
to  the  habitual  prepossessions  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  organs  of  them. 

2d.  Vers.  76,  77.  From  the  height  to  which  he  has  just  attained,  Zacharias  allows 
his  glance  to  fall  upon  the  little  child  at  rest  before  him,  and  he  assigns  him  his  part 
in  the  w^ork  which  has  begun.  Ver  76  refers  to  him  personally,  ver.  77  to  his 
mission. 

Vers.  76  and  77.*  "  And  thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest, 
for  thou  shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His  ways,  77.  To  give  knowl- 
edge of  salvation  unto  His  people  by  the  remission  of  their  sins.*' 

The  reading  Kal  av,  and  t?iou,  connects,  by  an  easy  transition,  the  forerunner  with 
the  work  of  the  Messiah.  The  Alex,  reading,  koI  <n)  Si,  but  t?um,  brings  out  more 
strongly,  too  strongly,  doubtless,  this  secondary  personality ;  it  has  against  it  not 
only  the  sixteen   other  Mjj.,  but    further,  the  PeacMo,  the  Italic,  Irenieus,  and 

*  Ver.  76.  ».  B.  C.  D.  L.  R.  read  rfe  after  koi  av.  ».  B.  Or.,  evomov  instead  of 
vpo  irpoat^iTov.     Ver.  77.  A.  C.  M.  O.  B.  U.,  sonie  Mnn.,  read  v//wv  instead  of  avruv. 
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Origen,  and  must  therefore  be  rejected.  JThe  title  of  prophet  of  the  Highest  simply 
places  John  the  Baptist  in  that  choir  of  the  prophets  of  whom  Zacharias  spealss  in 
ver.  70  ;  later  on,  Jesus  will  assign  him  a  higher  place.  In  saying  the  Lord,  Zach- 
arias can  only  be  thinking  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  proved  by  the  vp6,  before  Mm,  in 
irpoiropeviT^,  and  the  airov^  His  toays.  But  he  could  not  designate  Him  by  this  name, 
unless,  with  Malachi,  he  recognized  in  His  coming  the  appearing  of  Jehovah  (com  p. 
1 :  17,  43,  '3  :  11).  The  second  proposition  is  a  combination  of  the  two  propositions, 
Isa.  40 : 3  (irotfidaai)  and  Mai.  3 : 1  (irponopevaif^,  prophecies  which  are  also  found 
combined  in  Mark  1  :  2,  8.  The  article  rod  before  iovvai,  to  give,  indicates  a  pt^rpoM. 
Tbis  word,  in  fact,  throws  a  vivid  light  on  the  aim  of  John  the  Baptist's  ministry. 
"Why  was  the  ministry  of  the  Messiah  preceded  by  that  of  another  divine  messenger  ? 
Because  the  very  notion  of  salvation  was  falsified  in  Isc^l,  and  had  to  be  corrected 
before  salvation  could  be  realized.  A  carnal  and  malignant  patriotism  had  taken 
possession  of  the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  the  idea  of  a  political  deliverance  had 
been  substituted  for  that  of  a  moral  salvation.  If  the  notion  of  salvation  had  liot  been 
restored  to  its  scriptural  purity  before  being  realized  by  the  Messiah,  not  only  would 
He  have  had  to  employ  a  large  part  of  the  time  assigned  to  Him  in  accomplishing  this 
indispensable  task  ;  but  further,  He  would  certainly  have  been  accused  of  inventing 
a  theory  of  salvation  to  suit  His  impotence  to  effect  any  other.  There  was  needed, 
then,  another  person,  divinely  authorized,  to  remind  the  people  that  perdition  con- 
sisted not  in  subjection  to  the  Romans,  but  in  divine  condemnation  ;  and  that  sulva- 
tion,  therefore,  was  not  temporal  emancipation, but  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  To  im- 
plant once  more  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  this  notion  of  salvation  was  indeed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Jesus,  who  was  to  accomplish  this  salvation,  and  no  other.  The 
last  words,  by  iJie  remission  of  their  sins,  depend  directly  on  the  word  aun^pias, 
saltation:  salvation  by,  that  is  to  say,  consisting  in.  The  article  r^s  is  omitted 
before  ev  a^iaei,  as  is  the  case  when  the  definitive  forms,  with  the  word  on  which  it 
depends,  merely  one  and  the  same  notion.  The  pronoun  avruv  refers  to  all  the  indi- 
viduals comprehended  under  the  collective  idea  of  people.  The  authorities  which  read 
hiuv  are  insufficient.  The  words  to  His  people  show  that  Israel  although  the  people 
of  God,  were  blind  to  the  way  of  salvation.  John  the  Baptist  was  to  show  to  this 
people,  who  believed  that  all  they  needed  was  political  restoration,  that  they  were 
not  less  guilty  than  the  heathen,  and  that  they  needed  just  as  much  divine  pardon. 
This  was  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  baptism  to  which  he  invited  the  Jews. 

3d.  Vers.  78  and  79.  After  this  episode,  Zacharias  returns  to  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  his  song,  and,  in  an  admirable  closing  picture,  describes  the  glory  of  Messiah's 
Appearing,  and  of  the  salvation  which  He  brings. 

Vers.  78  and  79.*  **  Through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  whereby  the  day  spring 
from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  79.  To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
dttdow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  unto  the  way  of  peace." 

Zacharias  ascends  to  the  highest  source  whence  this  stream  of  grace  pours  down 
vpon  our  earth — the  divine  mercy.  This  idea  is  naturally  connected  with  that  of 
pardon  (ver.  77).  as  is  expressed  by  Sid  with  the  accusative,  which  means  properly 
kf  reason  of.  The  bowels  in  Scripture  are  the  seat  of  all  the  sympathetic  emotions. 
XT^yjpm  answers  to  C^Oni-  The  future  eirioKi^eTat,  mU  visit,  in  some  Alex.,  is 
evidently  a  correction  suggested  by  the  consideration  that  Christ  was  not  born  at  the 

*  Ver.  78.  fit.  B.  L.,  ciruTceV^ac.  instead  of  eveoKvparo. 
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time  Zacharias  was  speaking.    Yet  even  such  instances  as  these  do  not  disturb  the 

faith  of  critics  in  the  aulhoiity  of  Alexandrine  mss.  ! 

All  the  images  in  the  picture  portrayed  in  vers.  78,  79  appear  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  following  comparison  :  A  caravan  misses  its  way  and  is  lost  in  the  desert ; 
the  unfortunate  pilgrims,  overtaken  by  night,  are  sitting  down  in  the  midst  of  this 
fearful  darkness,  expecting  death.  All  at  once  a  bright  star  rises  in  the  horizon  and 
lights  up  the  plain ;  the  travellers,  taking  courage  at  this  sight,  arise,  and  by  the  light 
of  this  star  find  the  road  which  leads  them  to  the  end  of  their  journey.  The  substan- 
tive avaToXif,  the  rising,  which  by  general  consent  is  here  translated  the  dawn,  has 
two  senses  iu  the  LXX.  It  is  employed  to  translate  the  noun  nOH*  ^anch,  by  which 
Jeremiah  add  Zechariah  designate  the  Messiah.  This  sense  of  the  word  avarok^  is 
unknown  in  profane  Greek.  The  term  is  also  used  by  the  LXX.  to  express  the  rising 
of  a  heavenly  body — the  rising  of  the  moon,  for  instance  ;  com  p.  Isa.  60  :  19.  This 
sense  agrees  with  the  meaning  of  the  verb  avari^^^tv ;  Isa.  60 : 1,  '*  The  glory  of  the 
Lord  hath  risen  {avuTerakKev)  upon  thee;"  MaL  4:2,  *'  The  sun  of  righteousness 
shall  rise  (avare^ei)  upon  you.*'  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  avaroA^  in  good 
Greek.  And  it  appears  to  us  that  this  is  its  meaning  here.  It  follows,  indeed,  from 
the  use  of  the  verb  lialh  msited  ua,  which  may  very  well  be  said  of  a  star,  but  not  of 
a  branch  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  images  that  follow,  to  light  and  io 
direct  (ver.  79).  Besides,  the  e\n\h^ifrom  on  high  agrees  much  better  with  the  figure 
of  a  star  than  with  that  of  a  plant  that  sprouts.  The  regimen /r^^TTi  on  high  does  not 
certainly  quite  agree  with  the  verb  io  rU:.  But  the  term/ww  on  high  is  suggested  by 
the  idea  of  visiting,  which  goes  before  :  it  is  from  the  bosom  of  divine  mercy  that  this 
star  comes  down,  and  it  does  not  rise  upon  humanity  until  after  it  has  descended  and 
been  made  man.  Bleek  does  not  altogether  reject  this  obvious  meaning  of  avaToXij ;  but 
he  maintains  that  we  should  combine  it  with  the  sense  of  branch,  by  supposing  a  play  of 
words  turning  upon  the  double  image  of  a  sprouting  branch  and  a  rising  star  ;  and  as 
there  is  no  Hebrew  word  which  will  bear  this  double  meaning,  he  draws  from  this 
passage  the  serious  critical  consequence,  that  this  song,  and  therefore  all  the  others 
contained  in  these  two  chapters,  were  originally  written,  not  in  Aramean,  but  in 
Greek,  which  of  course  deprives  them  of  their  authenticity.  But  this  whole  ex- 
planation is  simply  a  play  of  Bleek's  imagination.  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  to 
indicate  that  the  author  intends  any  play  upon  words  here  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
none  of  the  images  employed  are  compatible  with  the  meuniog  of  branch. 

The  expressions  of  -ver.  79  are  borrowed  from  Isa.  9  : 1,  60  :  2.  Darkness  is  the  em- 
blem of  alienation  from  God,  and  of  the  spiritual  ignorance  that  accompanies  it.  This 
darkness  is  a  shadow  of  death,  because  it  leads  to  perdition,  just  as  the  darkening  of 
sight  in  the  dying  is  a  prelude  to  the  night  of  death.  The  term  sit  denotes  a  state  of 
exhaustion  and  despair.  The  sudden  shining  forth  of  the  star  brings  the  whole 
caravan  of  travellers  to  their  feet  {Tot)S  ?r6das),  and  enables  them  to  find  their  way. 
The  ioay  of  peace  denotes  the  means  of  obtaining  reconciliation  with  God,  the  chief 
of  all  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings.  Elpnvfj^  peace,  answers  to  Dl*?t2/>  &  word  by 
which  the  Hebrew  language  designates  the  bountiful  supply  of  whatever  answers  to 
human  need— full  prosperity. 

Ver.  80.  The  historical  conclusion,  ver.  80,  corresponds  with  that  in  ver.  66.  As 
the  latter  sketches  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  childhood  of  John,  so  this  gives  a  pic* 
ture  of  his  yoi^th,  and  carries  us  forward  to  the  time  when  he  began  his  ministiy. 
The  term  Tie  grew  refers  to  his  physical  development,  and  the  expression  following. 
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WiSBed  strong  in  spirit,  to  his  spiritual  development,  that  is  to  say,  religious,  moral, 
and  intellectual.  The  predominant  fealure  of  this  development  was  force,  energy  (he 
grew  strong  in  spirit.)  Luke,  doubtless,  means  by  this  the  power  of  the  will  over  the 
instincts  and  inclinations  of  the  body.  The  spirit  is  here  certainly  that  of  John  him- 
self ;  but  when  a  man  develops  in  a  right  way,  it  is  only  by  communion  wiih  Ihe 
Divine  Spirit  that  his  spirit  unfolds,  as  the  flower  only  blows  when  in  contact  with 
the  light  This  spiritual  development  of  John  was  due  to  no  human  influence.  For 
the  child  lived  in  the  deserts.  Probably  the  desert  of  Judea  is  meant  here,  an  in- 
habited country,  whose  deeply  creviced  soil  affords  an  outlet  to  several  streams  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  Dead  Seii.  This  country,  abounding  in  caves,  has  always 
been  the  refuge  of  anchorites.  In  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist  there  were  probably 
Essenian  monasteries  there  ;  for  history  says  positively  that  these  cenobites  dwelt 
upon  both  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  has  be^n  inferred  from  this  passage  that  John, 
daring  his  sojourn  in  the  desert,  visited  these  sages,  and  profited  by  their  teaching. 
This  opinion  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  design  of  the  text,  which  is  to  attribute  to 
Qod  alone  the  direction  of  the  development  of  the  forerunner.  But  more  than  this. 
If  John  was  taught  by  the  Essenes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  only  thing  their  in- 
structions did  for  him  was  to  lead  him  to  take  entirely  opposite  views  on  all  points. 
The  Essenes  had  renounced  every  Messianic  expectation  ;  the  soul  of  John's  life  and 
ministry  was  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  and  the  preparation  for  H's  work.  The 
Essence  made  matter  the  seat  of  sin ;  John,  by  his  energetic  calls  to  conversion, 
shows  plainly  enough  that  he  found  it  in  the  will.  The  Essenes  withdrew  from  society, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  mystic  contemplation  ;  John,  at  the  signal  from  on  high, 
threw  himself  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  to  thu  very  last  took  a  most  active  . 
and  courageous  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country.  If,  after  all,  any  similarities  are 
found  between  him  and  them,  John's  originality  is  too  well  established  to  attribute 
them  to  imitation;  such  similarities  arise  from  the  attempt  they  both  made  to  effect 
t  reform  in  degenerate  Judaism.  The  relation  of  John  to  the  Essenes  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Luther  to  the  mystics  of  the  middle  ages.  On  the  part  of  the  Essenes,  as 
of  the  mystics,  there  is  the  human  effort  which  attests  the  need  ;  on  the  part  of  John, 
tt  well  as  pf  liUther,  the  divine  work  which  satisfies  it.  The  abstract  plural  in  the 
deserts  proves  that  this  observation  is  made  with  a  moral  and  not  a  geographical  aim. 
The  word  avddei^i^,  showing,  denotes  the  installation  of  a  servant  into  his  office,  his 
official  institution  into  his  charge.  The  author  of  this  act,  unnamed  but  under- 
stood, is  evidently  God.  It  follows  from  8  :  2,  and  from  John  1  :  31-38,  that  a  direct 
communication  from  on  high,  perhaps  a  theophany,  such  as  called  Moses  from  the 
dttert,  was  the  signal  for  John  to  enter  upon  his  work.  But  we  have  no  account  of 
this  scene  which  took  place  between  God  and  His  messenger.  Our  evangelists  only 
relate  what  they  know. 

FIFTH  NARRATIVE.— CHAP.   2  :  1-20. 

t 

The  Birtli  of  ihe  Saviour, 

Henceforth  there  exists  in  the  midst  of  corrupt  humanity  a  pure  Being,  on  whom 
Skid's  regard  can  rest  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  Uniting  in  this  divine  contem- 
platk>n,  the  celestial  intelligences  already  see  streaming  from  this  Are  those  waves  of 
lii^  which  will  ultimately  penetrate  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  moral  universe. 
The  new  creation,  the  union  of  God  with  the  sanctified  creature,  begins  to  find  its  ac- 
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complishment  in  this  Being,  in  order  to  extend  from  Him  to  the  whole  of  mankind, 
and  to  comprehend  at  last  heaven  itself  which  is  to  be  united  with  us  under  one  and 
the  same  head,  and  to  adore  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  its  Lord  (GoL  1  ;  20 ;  £ph. 
1  :  10  ;  Phil.  2  : 9-11).  Such  is  the  point  of  view  we  must  take  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  following  narrative :  1.  Jesus  is  bom  (vers.  1*7) ;  2.  The  angels  celebrate  this 
birth  (vers.  8-14) ;  8.  The  shepherds  ascertain  and  publish  it  (vers.  15-20). 

1.  The  Birth  of  Jesus :  vers.  1-7.  And  first  a  historical  note :  vers.  1  and  2.* 
The  words  in  tfiasedays  refer  to  the  time  which  followed  the  birth  of  John  the  Bap- 
list,  aud  give  the  remark  in  1  :  80  an  anticipatory  character.  ^Syfia  denotes,  in  clas- 
sical Greek,  any  edict  of  a  recognized  authority.  The  use  of  the  word  I^caOHv^  to 
go  forth,  in  the  sense  of  being  ptUdished,  answers  to  the  meaning  of  XH^»  I^an.  9  :  2,  3. 
The  term  anoypat^ij,  desoiption,  denotes  among  the  Romans  the  inscription  on  an 
official  register  of  the  name,  age,  profession,  and  fortune  of  each  head  of  a  family,  and 
of  the  number  of  his  children,  with  a  view  to  the  assessment  of  a  tax.  The  fiscal 
taxation  which  followed  was  more  particularly  indicated  by  the  term  airori/iffaiS.  Criti- 
cism raises  several  objections  Against  the  truth  of  the  fact  related  in  ver..  1 :  1st,  No 
historian  of  the  time  mentions  such  a  decree  of  Augustus.  2d,  On  the  supposition 
that  Augustus  had  issued  such  an  edict,  it  would  not  have  been  applicable  to  the  states 
of  Ilerod  in  general,  nor  to  Judea  in  particular,  since  this  country  was  not  reduced  to 
a  Roman  province  until  ten  or  eleven  years  later —the  year  6  of  our  era.  Sd,  A  Roman 
edict,  executed  within  the  states  of  Herod,  must  have  been  executed  according  to 
Roman  forms  ;  and  according  to  these,  it  would  have  been  in  no  way  necessary  for 
Joseph  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  Bethlehem  ;  for,  according  to  Roman  law,  regis- 
tration was  made  at  the  place  of  birth  or  residence,  and  not  at  the  place  where  the 
family  originated.  4th,  Even  admitting  the  necessity  of  removal  in  the  case  of  Joseph^ 
this  obligation  did  not  extend  to  Mary,  who,  as  a  woman,  was  not  liable  to  registra- 
tion. In  order  to  meet  some  of  these  difficulties.  Hug  has  limited  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  all  (fie  ea/Hh,  to  Palestine.  But  the  connection  of  this  expression  with  the 
name  Caesar  Augustus  will  not  allow  of  our  accepting  this  explanation ;  besides 
which,  it  leaves  several  of  the  difficulties  indicated  untouched.  The  reader  who  feels 
any  confidence  in  Luke's  narrative,  and  who  is  desirous  of  solving  its  difficulties,  will 
find,  we  think,  a  solution  resulting  from  the  following  facts  : 

From  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Augustus  always  aimed  at  a  stronger  cen- 
tralization of  the  empire.  Already,  under  Julius  Caesar,  there  had  l^n  undertaken, 
with  a  view  to  a  more  exact  assessment  of  taxation,  a  great  statistical  work,  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  empire,  d^senptia  orbi^.  This  work,  which  occupied  thirty-two 
years,  was  only  finished  under  Augustus,  f  This  prince  never  ceased  to  labor  in  the 
same  direction.  After  his  death,  Tiberius  caused  to  be  read  in  the  Senate,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  contained  in  the  will  of  Augustus,  a  statistical  document, 
which  applied  not  only  to  the  empire  properly  so  called,  but  also  to  the  allied  king, 
doms— a  category  to  which  the  states  of  Herod  belonged.  This  document,  called 
*'  Breviarium  totius  imperii,"  was  written  entirely  by  Augustus'  own  hand.f    It  gave 

*  Ver.  2.  Vt.  B.  D.  omit  17  after  avrri.  Instead  of  airoypa^n  irpartf  tytvtro,  \k  *  reads 
anoypa^ij  eyevero  irpunf.  Instead  of  Kvpfjvuw^  A.  Kifpwiov,  B*  Kvpeivov,  B'.  It.  V^. 
Kvpivov  (Cyriuo). 

t  See  the  recent  work  of  Wieseler,  "  Beitrfige  zur  richtigen  Wtlrdigung  der 
Evantfelien,"  etc  .  1869.  p.  23.  if 

t  Tacitus  Ann.  i.  11 ;  Baetonlus,  Octav.  c.  27,  28,  101. 
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"  the  nnmber  of  the  citizens  and  of  aUies  under  arms,  of  the  fleets,  of  the  klnj^doms, 
of  the  provinces,  of  ihetribvies  or  taxes.* ^  The  compilation  of  such  a  document  as 
this  necessarily  supposes  a  previous  statistical  labor,  comprehending  not  only  the  em- 
pire proper,  but  also  the  allied  states.  And  if  Augustus  had  ordered  this  work, 
Herod,  whose  kingdom  belonged  to  the  number  of  regna  reddiia,  could  not  have  re* 
fused  to  take  part  in  it.  The  silence  of  historians  in  regard  to  this  fact  proves  simply 
nothing  against  its  reality.  Wieseler  gives  a  host  of  examples  of  similar  omisRions. 
The  great  statistical  work  previously  accomplished  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  about  which 
no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt,  is  not  noticed  by  any  historian  of  the  time.*  Joscphus, 
in  his  "  Jewish  War,"  written  before  his  **  Antiquities,"  when  giving  au  account  of 
the  goremment  of  Coponius,  does  not  mention  even  the  census  of  Quirinius.f  Then 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  ot  our  principal  sources  for  the  life  of  Augustus, 
Dion  Cassius,  presents  a  blank  for  just  theyears  748-750  u.c.  Besides,  this  silence 
is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  positive  information  we  find  in  later  writers.  Thus, 
Tertullian  mentions,  as  a  well-known  fact,  "  the  census  taken  in  Judea  under  Augus- 
tus by  Sentius  Satumius,*'  t  that  is  to  say,  from  744-748  u.c,  and  consequently  only  a 
short  time  before  the  death  of  Herod  in  750.  The  accounts  of  Cassiodorus  and  Suidas 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  statistical  labors  accomplished  by  the  orders  of  Au- 
gustus. §  The  latter  says  expressly  :  *'  Caesar  Augustus,  having  chosen  twenty  men 
of  the  greatest  ability,  sent  them  into  all  the  countries  of  the  subject  nations  (tuv 
imjKotjv),  and  caused  them  to  make  a  registration  (anoypa^s)  of  men  and  property 
{ruvre  ai^pijiruv  koI  ovatuv).'*  These  details  are  not  furnished  by  Luke.  And  if  the 
task  of  these  commissioners  specially  referred,  as  Suidas  says,  to  the  subject  nations, 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  this  measure  in  the  historians  of  the  time  is  more  easily 
accounted  for. 

Surprise  is  expressed  at  an  edict  of  Augustus  having  reference  to  the  states  of 
Herod.  But  Herod's  independence  was  only  relative.  There  is  no  money  known  to 
have  been  coined  in  his  name  ;  the  silver  coin  circulating  in  his  dommions  was 
Roman.  I  From  the  time  of  the  takiug  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  the  Jews  paid  the  Ro- 
mans a  double  tribute,  a  poll-tax  and  a  land-taxj^  Tacitus  also  speak  of  complaints 
from Byria  and  Judea  against  the  taxes  which  burdened  them.  Further,  the  Jews 
had  quite  recently,  according  to  Josephus,  been  obliged  to  take  individually  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  emperor  (*'  Antiq."  xvii.  2,  4).  The  applioation  of  a  decree  of  Au- 
gustus to  the  dominions  of  Herod,  a  simple  vassal  of  the  emperor,  presents,  therefore, 
nothing  improbable.  Only  it  is  evident  that  the  emperor,  in  the  execution  of  the 
decree,  would  take  care  to  respect  in  form  the  sovereignty  of  the  kng,  and  to  exe- 
cute it  altogether  by  his  instrumentality.  Besides,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Ro- 
mans, especially  in  their  fiscal  measurejs,  always  to  act  by  means  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  national  usages.**  Augustus  would  not  de- 
part from  this  method  in  regard  to  Herod,  who  was  generally  an  object  of  favor. 
And  this  observation  overthrows  another  objection,  namely,  that  according  to  Roman 

*  Wieseler,  in  the  work  referred  to,  p.  51.  f  Ibid.  p.  95. 

t  8ed  et  census  constat  actos  sub  Auguste  .  ,  .  in  JiicUm  per  Sentium  Satur- 
wan  (Adv,  Marc.  19).  The  word  constat  appears  to  allude  to  public  documents  ;  and 
the  detail  by  Sentius  Satumius  proves  that  his  source  of  information  was  indepen- 
dent of  Luke. 

§  Wieseler,  p.  53.  I  Ibid.  p.  86.  %  Ibid.  p.  73  and  fol. 

**  Comp.  on  this  point  the  recent  works  of  Huschke  (**  Ueber  den  Census  der 
K«i«crz«t")  and  of  Marquadt  ("  Handbuch  der  rdmischen  AlterthUmer"), 
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custom  Joseph  would  not  liaye  to  present  himself  in  the  place  where  bis  family 
originated,  since  the  census  was  taken  at  the  place  of  residence.  But  Roman  usage 
did  not  pievail  here.  In  conformity  with  the  remnant  of  independence  which  Judea 
still  enjoyed,  the  census  demanded  by  the  emperor  would  certainly  be  executed  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  orms.  These,  doubtless,  were  adapted  to  the  ancient  constitution 
of  tribes  and  families,  the  basis  of  Israeli tish  organization  :  this  mode  was  at  once  the 
simplest,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  families  still  lived  on  their  hereditary  posses* 
sions,  and  the  surest,  inasmuch  as  families  that  had  removed  would  be  anxious  to 
strengthen  a  link  on  which  might  depend  questions  of  inheritance  and  other  rights 
besides.^  That  which  distinguished  the  census  of  Quirinius,  ten  years  later,  from  all 
similar  undertakings  that  had  preceded  it,  was  just  this,  that  on  this  occasion  the 
Roman  authority  cts  such  executed  it,  without  the  intervention  of  the  national  power 
and  Jewish  customs.  Tiien,  accordingry,  the  people  keenly  felt  the  reality  of  their 
subjection,  and  broke  into  revolt.  And  history  has  preserved  scarcely  any  record  of 
similar  meusures  which  preceded  this  eventful  census. 

As  to  Mary,  we  may  explain  without  any  difficulty  the  reasons  which  induced  her 
to  accompany  Joseph.  If,  at  ver.  5,  we  make  the  words  with  Mary  depend  specially 
on  the  verb  in  order  to  he  enrolled^  the  fact  may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that,  according  to  Roman  law,  women  among  conquered  nations  were  subject  to  the 
capitation  tax.  Ulpian  expressly  says  this  {JDe  cermbw) :  V  that  in  Syria  (this  term 
comprehends  Palestine)  men  are  liable  to  the  capitation  from  their  fourteenth  year, 
women  from  their  twelfth  to  their  sixtieth."  Perhaps  women  were  sometimes  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  person,  in  order  that  their  age  might  be  ascertained.  Or,  indeed, 
we  may  suppose  that  Mary  was  the  sole  representative  of  one  of  the  branches  of  her 
tribe,  an  heiress,  which  obliged  her  to  appear  in  person.  Perhaps,  also,  by  the  in- 
scription of  her  name  she  was  anxious  to  establish  anew,  in  view  of  her  son,  her  de- 
scent from  the  family  of  David.  But  we  may  join  the  words  with  Mwry  to  the  verb 
wefnJL  up.  The  motives  which  would  induce  Mary  to  accompany  Joseph  in  this  jour- 
ney are  obvious.  If,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Gospel  history,  we  never  see  the 
least  reflection  cast  on  the  reputation  of  Mary,  although  only  six  months  had  elapsed 
between  her  marriage  and  the  birth  of  Jesus,  is  not  this  circumstance  explained  by 
the  ver5'  fact  of  this  journey,  which  providentially  removed  Joseph  and  Mary  from 
Nazareth  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  just  when  the  birth  took  place  ?  Mary  must 
have  recoghused  the  finger  of  God  in  the  event  which  compelled  Joseph  to  leave 
home,  and  have  been  anxious  to  accompany  him. 

But  a  much  more  serious  difficuliy  than  any  of  the  preceding  arises  relative  to  ver. 
2.  If  this  verse  is  translated,  as  it  usually  is,  '*  This  census,  which  was  the  first, 
took  place  when  Quirinius  governed  Syria,"  we  must  suppose,  on  account  of  what 
precedes,  that  Quirinius  filled  this  office  before  the  death  of  Herod.  But  history 
proves  that  Quirinius  did  not  become  governor  of  Syria  until  the  year  4,  and  that  he 
did  not  execute  the  enumeration  which  bears  his  name  until  the  year  6  of  our  era, 
after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Herod,  that  is  to  say,  ten 
years  at  least  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  was  Varus  who  was  governor  of  Syria  at 
the  death  of  Herod.  Ad  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  this  difficulty  by  correcting 
the  text :  Theodore  de  Beza  by  making  ver.  2  an  interpolation  ;  Michaelis  by  adding 
the  words  irpd  r^s  after  iyevero:  **  This  enumeration  took  place  before  that  which 

*  Wieseler,  pp.  66,  67. 
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Quirinius  executed  .  .  .***  Thesejire  conjectures  without  foundation.  Again, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  give  the  word  Tp6Ti],Jii*stf  a  meaning  more  or  less  unusual. 
Aod  accordingly,  some  translate  this  word  as  primus  is  sometimes  to  be  taken  in 
Latin,  and  as  erst  regularly  in  German :  "  This  census  was  executed  only  when 
.  .  ."  (prima  accedit  cum,  geschali  erst  aU).  Such  aLatinism  is  hardly  admissi- 
ble. And  besides,  if  the  execution  had  not  followed  the  decree  immediately  (as  the 
translation  supposes),  how  could  the  decree  have  led  to  the  removal  of  Joseph  and  the 
birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  while  Herod  was  still  reigning  ? 

An  interpretation  of  the  word  'jrp6Tij  which  is  scarcely  less  forced,  has  been  adopted 
by  Tholuck,  Ewald,  Wieseler  (who  maintains  and  defends  it  at  length  in  his  last 
woik),  and  Pressensfe  (in  his  **  Vie  de  Jesus").  Relying  on  John  1  :  16,  npu^os  fiov, 
15:18,  irpuTov  ifiuv,  they  give  to  ^rpwriy  the  sense  of  'irporepa,  and  explain  irpunj 
iytfuvevovTOQ  as  if  it  were  nportpov  ^  r^yefioveveiv ;  which  results  in  the  following 
translation:  **  This  enumeration  took  place  before  Quirinius  .  .  ."  They  cite 
from  the  LXX.  Jer.  29  :2,  iarcpav  E^e^S(^vToc  *Iexoviov,  "after  Jechonias  was  gone 
forth;"  and  from  Plato,  ijarepoi  ck^Ikovto  r$5  ev  MapaOijvi  /idxv^  yevo/wcvi/S,  /'they 
arrived  lifter  the  battle  of  Marathon  had  taken  place.'*  But  this  accumulation  of 
two  irregularities,  the  employment  of  the  superlative  for  the  comparative,  and  of  the 
comparative  adjective  for  the  adverb,  is  not  admissible  in  such  a  writer  as  Luke, 
whose  style  is  generally  perfectly  lucid,  especially  if,  with  Wieseler,  after  having 
given  to  irpijTtj  the  sense  of  a  comparative,  we  want  to  keep,  in  addition,  its  superla- 
tive meaning  :'*  This  enumeration  took  place  as  a  first  one,  and  before  that  .  .  ,** 
This  certainly  goes  beyond  all  limits  of  what  is  possible,  whatever  the  high  philolog- 
ical authorities  may  say  for  it,  upon  whose  support  this  a^uthor  thinks  he  can  rely.f 
Another  attempt  at  interpretation,  proposed  by  Ebrard,  sets  out  from  a  distinction 
between  the  meaning  of  arroypa^eadat,  (ver.  1)  and  of  inoypa^  (ver.  2).  The  former  of 
these  two  interpretations  may  denote  the  registration,  the  second  the  pecuniary  tax- 
ation which  resulted  from  it  (the  airorifMifo^s) ;  and  this  difference  of  meaning  would 
be  indicated  by  the  pronoun  avrv,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  read  ai-rif  (ipsa), 
and  not  aUrif  (ea).  *'  As  to  the  taxation  itself  (which  followed  the  registration),  it  took 
place  only  when  Quirinius  M'as  .  .  ."  But  why,  in  this  case,  did  not  Luke  cm- 
ploy,  in  the  second  verse,  another  word  than  awoypa^,  which  evidently  recalled  the 
a::oypd^ea6ai  of  ver.  1  ?  Kdhler  t  acknowledged  that  these  two  V7ords  should  have  an 
identical  meaning  ;  but,  with  Paulus,  Lange,  and  others,  he  thinks  he  can  distinguish 
between  the  publication  of  the  decree  (ver.  1)  and  its  execution  (ver.  2).  M*hich  only 
took  place  ten  years  afterward,  and,  with  this  meaning,  put  the  accent  on  kytvtro : 
"  Cffisar  Augustus  published  a  decree  (ver.  1),  and  the  registration  decreed  by  him  was 
executed  (oiily)  when  Quirinius  .  .  .**  (ver.  2).  But  the  difficulty  is  to  see  how  this 
decree,  if  it  was  not  immediately  enforced,  could  induce  the  removal  of  Joseph  and 
Hary.  Kohler  replies  that  the  measure  decreed  began  to  be  carried  into  execution  ; 
^t  on  account  of  the  disturbances  which  it  excited  it  was  soon  suspended,  and  th;it 
it  was  only  resumed  and  completely  carried  out  (eyivtro)  under  Quirinius.  This  ex- 
planation is  ingenious,  but  very  artificial.    And  further,  it  dues  not  suit  the  context. 

*  For  this  sense  it  would  be  better  to  conjecture  a  rending  n-pd  r^s  as  a  substitute 
for  vpCmi^  admitting  at  the  same  time  the  place  which  the  last  word  cccupies  in  the 
text  of  II  and  D. 

MM.  Oirtius  at  Leipsic  and  SchOmiann  at  Greifswald. 
Encydopldie  de  Herzog,'*  Art.  '*  Schatzung." 
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Luke,  after  haying  poBitively  denied  the  execution  of  the  measure  (ver.  2),  would 
relate  afterward  (ver.  8  and  ff.)>  without  the  least  explanation,  a  fact  which  has  no 
meaning,  but  on  the  supposition  of  the  immediate  execution  of  this  decree  ! 

There  remain  a  number  of  attempted  solutions  which  rely  on  history  rather  than 
philology.    As  far  as  the  text  is  concerned,  they  may  be  classed  with  the  ordinary 
explanation  which  treats  the  words  ^yeptoveifovTos  Kvpjjviov  as  a  genitive  absolute. 
Several  of  the  older  expositors,  as  Casaubou,  iikinclemente,  and  more  recently  Hug 
and  I^eander,  starting  with  the  fact  that  before  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria  he 
took  a  considerable  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  48),  supposed  that 
he  presided  over  the  census,  of  which  Luke  here  speaks,  in  the  character  of  an  im- 
perial commissioner.     Luke,  they  think,  applied  to  this  temporary  jurisdiction  the 
term  vy^ftoveveiif,  which  ordinarily  denotes  the  function  of  a  governor  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.     Zumpt  even  beUeved  he  could  prove  that  Quirinius  h^  been 
twice  governor  of  Syria,*  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  it  was  during  the 
former  of  these  two  administrations  that  he  presided  over  the  census  mentioned  by 
Luke.    Mommsen  f  also  admits  the  fact  of  the  double  administration  of  Quirinius  as 
governor  of  Syria.     He  relies  particularly  on  a  tumular  inscription  discovered  in 
17644  which,  if  it  refers  to  Quirinius,  would  seem  to  say  that  this  person  had  been 
governor  of  Syria  on  two  occasions  (iterum).    But  does  this  inscription  really  refer 
to  Quirinius  ?    And  lias  the  term  iterum  all  the  force  which  is  given  to  it  ?    Wieeeler 
clearly  shows  that  these  questions  are  not  yet  determined  with  any  certainty.    And 
supposing  even  that  this  double  administration  of  Quirinius  could  be  proved,  the 
former,  which  is  the  one  with  which  we  are  concerned  here,  could  not  have  been,  as 
Zumpt  acknowledges,  until  from  the  end  of  750  to  753  u.c.    Now  it  is  indisputable 
that  at  this  time  Herod  had  been  dead  some  months  (the  spring  of  750),  and  conse;- 
quently,  according  to  the  text  of  Luke,  Jesus  was  already  born.    One  thing,  how- 
ever,  is  certain— that  Quirinius,  a  person  honored  with  the  emperor's  entire  confi- 
dence, took  a  considerable  part,  throughout  this  entire  period,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
East,  and  of  Syria  in  particular.     And  we  do  not  see  what  objection  there  is,  from  a 
historical  point  of  view,  to  the  hypothesis  of  €terlach,§  who  thinks  that,  while  Varus 
was  the  political  and  military  governor  of  Syria  (from  748),  Quirinius  administered 
its  financial  affairs,  and  that  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  quaestor  that  he  presided  over 
the  census  which  took  place  among  the  Jews  at  this  time.    Josephus  (Antlq.  xvi.  9. 
1,  2,  and  Bell.  Jud.  1.  27.  2)  designates  these  two  magistrates,  the  prsses  and  the 
quaestor,  by  the  titles  of  iiy^fi6ve%  and  r^c  Sv/xoc  k'KiaraTovvTti.    There  is  nothing, 
then,  to  hinder  our  giving  a  somewhat  more  general  meaning  to  the  verb  ny^ftiove^eiv^ 
or  supposing,  we  may  add,  that  Luke  attributed  to  Quirinius  as  governor  a  function 
which  he  accomplished  as  quaestor.    In  this  case  Quirinius  would  have  already  pre- 
sided over  a  first  enumeration  under  Herod  in  749,  before  directing  the  better  known 
census  which  took  place  in  759  u.c,  and  which  provoked  the  revolt  of  Judas  the 
Galilean.  | 


*  By  the  passage  in  Tac.  iii.  48.  "  De  Syria  Hnmanorum  provincia  ab  Caesare 
Augusto  ad  Titum  Vespasianum,''  1854,  and  "  Ueber  den  Census  des  Quirinius, 
Evang.  Eirchenzeitung,"  1865,  No.  82. 

\     Res  gestae  Divi  Augusti.     Ex  monumento  Ancyrano.*' 

t  Published  in  the  last  place  by  Mommsen.  *'  De  P.  6.  Quirinii  titulo  Tiburtino," 
1865.  §  **  Hdmische  Statthalter  in  Syrien,"  p.  88. 

I  This  certainly  Is  only  a  hvpothesis  ;  but  we  do  not  see  what  ground  Keim  has 
for  characterizing  it  as  untenable  ("  Qesch.  Jesu,*'  c.  i.  p.  402). 
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Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  attempts  at  explanation  admit  an 
error  in  Lake,  but  not  all  in  the  same  sense.  Meyer  thiniu  that  ^ytfiovevetv  in  LulLe's 
text  must  keep  its  ordinary  meaning,  but  that  Luke,  in  employing  this  term  here,  con- 
founded the  later  enumeration  of  the  year  6  with  that  over  which  this  person  presided 
ten  years  earlier  in  the  capacity  of  imperial  commissioner.  I:^hleicrmacher  and  Bleek 
admit  a  greater  error  :  Luke  must  have  confounded  a  simple  sacerdotal  census,  which 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  Herod*s  reign,  with  the  famous  enumeration  of  the 
year  6.  Strauss  and  Keim  go  further  still.  In  their  view,  the  enumeration  uf  vers. 
1  and  2  is  a  pure  invention  of  Luke's,  either  to  account  for  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Beth- 
lehem, as  requintd  by  popular  prejudice  (Strauss),  or  to  establish  a  significant  parallel 
between  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  the  complete  subjection  of  the  people  (Keim,  p.  899). 
But  the  teft  of  Luke  is  of  a  too  strictly  historical  and  prosaic  character  to  furnish  the 
least  support  to  Keim's  opinion.  That  of  Strauss  might  apply  to  a  Gospel  like  Mat- 
thew, which  lays  great  stress  on  the  connection  between  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethle- 
hem and  Messianic  prophecy  ;  but  it  in  no  way  applies  to  Luke's  Gospel,  which  does 
not  contain  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  prophecy.  Schleiermacher's  explanation  is 
a  pure  conjecture,  and  one  which  borders  on  absurdity.  That  of  Meyer,  which  in 
substance  is  very  nearly  the  opinion  of  Gterlach,  would  certainly  be  the  most  probable 
of  all  these  opinions.  Only  there  are  two  facts  which  hardly  allow  of  our  imputing 
to  Luke  a  confusion  of  facts  in  this  place.  The  first  is,  that,  accordint;^  to  Acts 
5  :  37,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  later  enumeration  which  occasioned  the  re- 
volt of  Judas  the  Galilean,  and  which  he  calls,  in  an  absolute  way,  the  enumeration. 
Luke  could  not  be  ignorant  that  this  revolt  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  defini- 
tive annexation  of  Jndea  to  the  empire,  and  consequently  at  some  distance  of  time 
after  the  death  of  Herod.  Now,  in  our  text,  he  places  the  enumeration  of  which  he 
is  speaking  in  the  reign  of  Herod  !  The  second  fact  is  the  perfect  knowledge  Luke 
had.  according  to  23  :  ^9,  of  the  subsequent  political  separation  between  Judea  and 
Galilee.  Now,  the  registration  of  a  Galilean  in  Judea  supposes  that  the  unity  of  the 
Israelitish  monarchy  was  still  in  existence.  In  the  face  of  these  two  plain  facts,  it  is 
not  easy  to  admit  that  there  was  any  confusion  on  his  part. 

May  we  be  permitted,  after  so  many  opinions  have  been  broached,  to  propose  a  new 
one  ?    We  have  seen  that  the  census  which  was  carried  out  by  Quirinius  in  759  u.c, 
ten  years  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  the  people,  con- 
vincinjc  them  of  their  complete  political  servitude.    This  census  is  called  the  enumer- 
ation without  any  qualification,  therefore  (Acts  5  :  37) ;  but  it  might  also  be  designated 
the  first  enumeration,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  census  executed  by  pagan  authority  ; 
and  it  would  be  in  this  somewhat  technical  sense  that  the  expression  17  a^roypa^  irpurtj 
^ould  here  have  to  be  taken.    "We  should  accentuate  avrjf  (as  has  been  already  pro- 
posed) avrri,  which  presents  no  critical  diflaculty,  since  the  ancient  mbs.  have  no  ac- 
cents, and  understand  the  second  verse  thus  :  As  to  the  census  itself  called  the  first, 
it  look  place  under  the  government  of  Quirinius.*    Luke  would  break  off  to  remark 
that,  prior  to  the  well-known  enumeration  which  took  place  under  Quirinius,  and 
which  history  had  taken  account  of  under  the  name  of  the  first,  there  had  really  been 
Mother,  generally  lost  sight  of,  which  was  the  very  one  here  in  question  ;  and  thus 
that  it  was  not  unadvisedly  that  he  spoke  of  a  census  anterior  to  the  first.    In  this 

♦  We  spell  this  name  Quirinius  (not  Quirinus)  in  conformity  with  the  authority  of 
ul  the  dociunents,  B.  alone  and  some  M8&  of  the  It.  excepted. 
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waj,  first,  the  intention  of  this  parenthesis  is  clear  ;  second,  the  cuyruMon  between 
vers.  1  and  2  is  explained  quite  in  a  natural  way  ;  and  third,  the  omission  of  the 
article  ^  between  anoypa^rj  and  irpCtTTi,  wbich  has  the  effect  of  making  7  avoypa^i 
irpoTij  a  sort  of  proper  name  (lik^r;  iTriaroXff  irpurtj,  devripa),  is  completely  justified. 

Vers.  8-7.*  The  terms  oIko^  and  irarptd^  house  and/am%  (ver.  4),  have  not  an  in- 
variable meaning  in  the  LXX.  According  to  the  etymology  and  the  context,  the 
former  appears  to  have  here  the  wider  meaning,  and  to  denote  the  entire  connections 
of  David,  comprising  his  brethren  and  their  direct  descendants.  On  this  journey  of 
Mary,  see  p.  76.  The  complement  with  Mary  appears  to  us  to  depend,  not  on  the 
verb  anoypd^oBai,  to  be  enrolled,  as  Meyer,  Bleek,  etc.,  decide,  but  on  the  entire 
phrase  aviptj  airoypdi^oBai,  Tie  toent  up  to  be  enrolled,  and  more  especially  on  he  tDerU 
up.  For,  as  Wieseler  observes,  the  important  point  for  the  context  is,  that  she  went 
up,  not  that  she  was  enrolled.  And  the  words  in  apposition,  being  ffreai  mth  ehUd, 
connect  themselves  much  better  with  the  idea  of  going  up  than  with  that  of  being  en- 
rolled. There  is  great  delicacy  in  the  received  reading,  which  has  also  the  best  sup- 
port critically,  his  espoused  wife.  The  substantive  indicates  the  character  in  which 
Mary  made  the  journey  ;  the  participle  recalls  the  real  state  of  things.  The  Alex.,  not 
having  perceived  this  shade  of  thought,  have  wrongly  omitted  ywaucL  From  the  laift 
proposition  of  ver.  7,  in  which  (^rvrf,  a  manger,  seems  opposed  to  KaTuhffia,  an  inn, 
some  interpreters  have  inferred  that  the  former  of  these  two  words  should  here  have 
a  wider  sense,  and  signify  a  stable.  But  this  meaning  is  unexampled.  We  have 
merely  to  supply  a  thought :  'Mn  the  manger,  because  they  were  lodging  in  the  stable 
seeing  that  .  .  .''  The  article  r^  designates  the  manger  as  that  belonging  to  the 
stable.  The  Alex.,  therefore,  have  wrongly  omitted  it.  Did  this  stable  form  part  of 
the  hostelry  ?  or  was  it,  as  all  the  apocryphal  writings  f  and  Justin  ^  allege,  a  cave  near 
the  city  ?  In  the  time  of  Origen,§  a  grotto  was  shown  where  the  birth  of  Jesus  took 
place.  It  was  on  this  place  that  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  built  a  church  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Church  Maris  de  Prsesepio  is  erected  on  the  same  site. 
The  text  of  Luke  would  not  be  altogether  incompatible  with  this  idea.  But  probably 
it  is  only  a  supposition,  resulting  on  the  one  hand  from  the  conmion  custom  in  the 
East  of  using  caves  for  stables,  and  on  the  other  from  a  mistaken  application  to  the 
Messiah  of  Isa.  83  :  16,  '*  He  shall  dwell  in  a  lofty  cave,''  quoted  by  Justin.  The  expres- 
sion firstborn  naturally  implies  that  the  writer  believed  Mary  had  other  children  after- 
ward, otherwise  there  would  be  no  just  ground  for  the  use  of  this  term.  It  may  be 
said  that  Luke  employs  it  with  a  view  to  the  account  of  the  presentation  of  Jesus  In 
the  temple  as  a  first-bom  son  (ver.  22  et  seq.).  But  this  connection  is  out  of  the  question 
in  Matt.  1 :  25.  This  expression  proves  that  the  composition  of  the  narrative  dates  from 
a  time  posterior  to  the  birth  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus.  Thus  was  accom- 
plished, in  the  obscurity  of  a  stable,  the  fact  which  was  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world  ;  and  Mary's  words  (1 :  51),  '*  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty,  and  exalted  the 
lowly,"  were  still  further  verified.  **  The  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men," 
says  St.  Paul ;  this  principle  prevails  throughout  all  this  history,  and  constitutes  its 
peculiar  character. 

*  Ver.  8.  »•.  B.  D.  L.  Z.,  eavrov  instead  of  idtav.  Ver.  5.  8**  A.  D.  some  Mnn. 
aTroypa^taBai  in  place  of  ai:oypa\{HtaBat,  ».  B.  D.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  omit  ywauu. 
Ver.  7.  it.  A.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  omit  n  before  ^rvtf. 

t  Protevangelium  of  James.  History  of  Joseph,  Gospel  of  the  Infancy.  "  Works 
of  Justin,"  edit,  of  Otto,  t.  i.  p.  269,  note. 

t  "  Dial.  c.  Tryph."  c.  78.  §  "  Contra  Celsum."  i.  11. 
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2.  The  appearing  of  the  angels :  vers.  8-14.  "  The  Gospel  is  preached  to  the 
poor."  The  foUuwiDg  narrative  contains  the  first  application  of  this  divine  method. 
Vers.  8  and  9  relate  the  appearing  of  the  angel  to  the 'shepherds  ;  vers.  10-12,  his  dis- 
course ;  vers.  13  and  14,  the  song  of  the  heavenly  host. 

Vers.  8  and  9.*  Among  the  Jews,  the  occupation  of  keepers  of  sheep  was  held  in 
a  sort  of  contempt.  According  to  the  treatise  '*  Banhedrin,"  they  were  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted  as  witnesses ;  and  according  to  the  treatise  *'  Aboda  Zara,'*  succor  must  not  be 
given  to  shepherds  and  heathen.  *Aypav2.eiv,  properly,  to  make  his  dyp6g  his  aiXij,  his 
field  his  abode.  Columella  C*  De  re  rustlcf)  describes  these  aiiTuii  as  inclosures  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls,  sometimes  covered  in,  and  sometimes  9ub€Uo{openU)  the  sky). 
As  it  is  said  in  a  passage  in  the  Talmud  that  the  flocks  are  kept  in  the  open  air  during 
the  portion  of  the  year  between  the  Passover  and  the  early  autunmal  rains,  it  has  been 
inferred  from  this  narrative  of  the  shepherds  that  Jesus  must  have  been  bom  dur' 
ing'the  summer.  Wieseler,  however,  observes  that  this  Talmudic  determination  of 
the  matter  applies  to  the  season  passed  by  the  flocks  out  on  the  steppes,  far  away 
from  human  dwellings.  The  flocks  in  this  case  were  not  so.  In  the  expression 
^?Maoeiv  ^?MKu£,  the  plural  (^vXax&s  perhaps  denotes  that  they  watched  in  turns. 
The  genitive  ttjs  wkt^s  must  be  taken  adverbially :  the  watch,  such  as  is  kept  by 
night.  *lSov  (ver.  9)  is  omitted  by  the  Alex.  But  it  is  probably  authentic^;  it  de- 
picts the  surprise  of  the  shepherds.  'Errear^  does  nut  signify  that  the  angel  stood 
above  them  (comp.  iniar^a,  ver.  88).  It  is  our  turvenir  (to  come  unexpectedly). 
We  must  translate,  as  in  1 :  11,  an  angel,  not  t?is  angel.  This  is  proved  by  the 
article  6  at  ver.  10  (see  1 :  13).  By  the  glory  of  (Tie  Lord  must  be  here  understood,  as 
generally,  the  supernatural  light  with  which  God  appears,  whether  personally  or  by 
His  representatives. 

Vers.  10-12. f  The  angel  first  announces  the  favorable  nature  of  his  message ; 
for  at  the  si^ht  of  anv  supernatural  appearance  man's  first  feeling  is  fear.  Tlrcs, 
**  which,  inasmuch  as  great,  is  intended  for  the  whole  people."  Ver.  11,  the  mes- 
sage itself.  By  the  title  Saviour,  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  joy  (ver.  10),  is  ex- 
pressed the  pity  angels  feel  at  the  sight  of  the  miserable  state  of  mankind.  The  title 
Christ,  anuinted,  refers  to  the  prophecies  which  announce  this  Person,  and  the  long 
expectation  He  comes  to  satisfy.  The  title  Lord  indicates  that  Ho  is  the  representa- 
tive uf  the  divine  sovereignty.  This  latter  title  applies  also  to  His  relation  to  the 
angels.  The  periphrasis,  the  dty  of  David,  hints  that  this  child  will  be  a  second 
David.  Ver.  12,  the  sign  by  means  of  which  the  shepherds  may  determine  the  truth 
of  this  message.  This  sign  has  nothing  divine  about  it  but  its  contrast  with  human' 
glory.  There  could  not  have  been  many  other  children  bom  that  night  in  Bethle- 
hem ;  and  among  these,  if  there  were  any,  no  other  certainly  would  have  a  manger 
for  its  cradle. 

Vers.  18  and  14. t  The  troop  of  angels  issues  forth  all  at  once  from  the  depths  of 
that  invisible  world  which  surrounds  us  on  every  side.    By  their  song  they  come  to 

*  Ver.  9.  ».  B.  L.  Z.  omit  lAov  after  koi,  ^.  Z.  It*"<i.  Vg.,  Bbov  instead  of  nvpiou 
(•ecund).     fl(*.  e-rreAafi^ev  avroiS  instead  of  nepeXaiwev  avrovi. 

t  Ver.  13.  B.  Z.  omit  to  before  otjpieiov.  »*  D.  omit  nemevQV,  fiK  B.  L.  P.  S.  Z. 
some  Mnn.  Syr.  Iipi-f'qo*  Or.  add  Kai  before  Keiftevov  (taken  from  ver.  16).  T.  R. 
reads  Tif  before  ^rv^.  with  P*.  K.  only  (taken  from  ver.  16). 

t  Ver.  14.  ItP»"««i»»  Ir.  Or.,  ietc,  omit  ev  before  avBpuiroi^,  Jl»  A.  B*  D.  It.  Vg. 
Ir.  and  Or.  (in  the  Latin  translation)  read  evSoKtai  in  place  of  evSoKia. 
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give  the  key-note  of  the  adoration  of  mankind.    The  variation  of  some  Alex,  and  of 
the  Latin  translations,  which  read  the  gen.  eiSoKiai  instead  of  the  nom.  MoKta,  ig 
preferred  in  the  modern  exegesis  :  *  '*  peace  to  the  men  of  goodwill."    In  this  case 
the  song  divides  itself  into  two  parallel  propositions,  whether  Uie  words  and  on  earth 
be  referred  to  that  which  precedes,  *"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  places  and  on 
earth ;  peace  to  the  men  of  goodwill ;"  or,  which  is  certainly  preferable,  they  be 
connected  with  what  follows,  '*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  places  ;  and  on  earth 
peace  to  the  men  of  goodwill.'^    In  this  second  interpretation  the  parallelism  is  com- 
plete :  the  three  ideas,  peace,  men,  on  earth,  in  the  second  member,  answer  to  tbe 
three  ideas,  glory,  God,  in  the  highest  places,  in  the  first.    Men  make  their  praise 
arise  toward  God  in  the  heavens  ;  God  makes  His  peace  descend  toward  them  on  the 
earth.    Tbe  gen.  evdoKias,  of  goodwill,  may  refer  to  the  pious  dispositions  toward 
God  with  which  a  part  of  mankind  are  animated.    But  this  interpretation  is  hardly 
natural.     E^ocia,  from  MoKe'tv,  to  delight  in,  ^  y^rit  denotes  an  entirely  gracious 
goodwill,  the  initiative  of  which  is  in  the  subject  who  feels  it.    This  terms  does  not 
suit  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  but  only  that  of  God  to  man.    Therefore,  with  this 
reading,  we  must  explain  the  words  thus  :  Peace  on  earth  to  the  men  who  are  tbe 
objects  of  divine  goudwill.    But  this  use  of  the  genitive  is  singularly  rude,  and 
ahnostjharbarous  ;  the  menof  goodvnU^  meaning  those  on  whom  goodwill  rests,    .    .    . 
is  a  mode  of  expression  without  any  example.    We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the 
reading  of  the  T.  R.,  present  also  in  14  Mjj.,  among  which  are  L.  and  Z.,  which 
generally  agree  with  the  Alex.,  the  Coptic  translation,   of  which  the  same  may 
be  said,  and  the  PesckUo,    With  this  reading,  the  song  consists  of  three  propositions, 
of  which  two  are  parallel,  and  the  third  forms  a  link  between  the  two.    In  tbe  first, 
glory  to  God  m  the  highest  places,  the  angels  demand  that,  from  the  lower  regions 
to  which  they  have  just  come  down,  from  the  bosom  of  humanity,  praise  shall  arise, 
which,  ascending  from  heavens  to  heavens,  shall  reach  at  last  the  supreme  sanc- 
tuary, the  highest  places,  and  there  glorify  the  divine  perfections  that  shine  forth  in 
this  birth.    The  second,  peace  on  earth,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  firsts     While  incit- 
ing men  to  praise,  the  angels  ii^oke  on  them  peace  from  God.    This  peace  is  such  as 
results  from  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God  ;  it  contains  the  cause  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  war  here  below.    These  two  propositions  are  of  the  nature  of  a  desire  or 
prayer.    The  verb  understood  is  f  aru,  let  it  he.    The  third,  which  is  not  connected 
with  the  preceding  by  any  particle,  proclaims  the  fact  which  is  the  ground  of  this 
twofold  prayer.    If  the  logical  connection  were  expressed,  it  would  be  by  tbe  word 
for.    This  fact  is  the  extraordinary  favor  shown  to  men  by  God,  and  which  is  dis- 
played in  the  gift  He  is  bestowing  upon  them  at  this  very  time.     The  sense  is,  "  for 
God  takes  pleasure  in  men."    In  speaking  thus,  the  an/^els  seem  to  mean,  God  has 
not  bestowed  as  much  on  us  (Heb.  2 :  16).     Tbe  idea  of  evdoKia,  goodwill,  recalls  the 
first  proposition,  "  Glory  to  God  !*'  while  the  expression  towards  men  reminds  us  of 
the  second,  "  Peace  on  earth  !*'    For  the  word  evdonia,  comp.  Eph.  1  : 5  and  Phil. 
2  :  18.    When  the  witnesses  of  the  blessing  sing,  how  could  they  who  are  the  objects 
of  it  remain  silent  ? 

8.  The  visit  of  the  shepherds  :  vers.  15-20.    The  angel  had  notified  a  sign  to  the 
shepherds,  and  invited  them  to  ascertain  its  reality.    This  injunction  they  obey. 

*  Professor  Godet  uses  this  phrase  as  he  elsewhere  uses  "  criticism,"  and  here 
elsewhere  controverts  its  conclusions. — J.  H. 
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Vers.  15-20.*  The  T.  R.  exhibits  in  ver.  15  a  singular  expression :  *'  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  the  angels  were  gone  away,  .  .  .  the  men,  the  shepherds, 
said  .  .  ."  The  impression  of  the  shepherds  when,  the  angels  having  disap- 
peared, they  found  themselves  alone  among  men,  could  not  be  better  expressed. 
The  omission  of  the  words  koI  ol  uvOpu^iroi  in  the  Alex,  is  owing  to  the  strangeness  of 
Uiis  form,  the  meaning  of  which  they  did  not  understand.  The  koI  before  ol 
uvQpunot  is  doubtless  the  sign  of  the  apodosis,  like  the  Hebrew  1 ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  brings  out  the  close  connection  between  the  disappeurance  of  the  angels  and 
the  act  of  the  shepherds,  as  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  duty  of  obeying  them. 
The  aorist  elirov  of  the  T.  R  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  imperf.  cXuAovi;  of  the 
Alex.,  since  it  refers  to  an  act  immediately  followed  by  a  result :  **  They  said  (not 
they  were  toying)  one  to  another.  Let  us  go  therefore.*'  The  term  fnjfia  denotes,  as 
•>2n  so  often  does,  a  word  in  so  far  as  accomplished  (ycyov^s).  We  see  how  the  orig- 
inal Aramaean  form  is  carefully  preserved  even  to  the  minutest  details.  *hvd  in 
uvevpov  expresses  the  discovery  in  succession  of  the  objects  enumerated.  'l£,yv6pLaav 
or  duyvtjpiaav  (Alex.),  ver.  17,  may  signify  to  fxrify;  in  the  fifteenth  verse',  however, 
tyvi)piaav  signifies  to  make  known^  and  in  ver.  17  it  is  the  most  natural  meaning. 
There  is  a  gradation  here  :  heaven  had  revealed  ;  and  now,  by  the  care  of  men,  pub- 
licity goes  on  increasing.  This  sense  also  puts  the  seventeenth  verse  in  more  direct 
connection  with  what  follows.  The  compound  dia^'vupl^eiv,  to  divulge,  appears  to  us 
for  this  reason  to  be  preferred  to  the  simple  form  (in  the  Alex.). 

Vers.  18-20  describe  the  various  impressions  produced  by  what  had  taken  place. 
In  the  eighteenth  verse,  a  vague  surprise  in  the  greater  part  (all  those  who  heard). 
^^On  the  other  hand  (df),  ver.  19,  a  profound  impression  and  exercise  of  mind  in  Mary. 
First  of  all,  she  is  careful  to  store  up  all  the  facts  in  her  mind  with  a  view  to  preserve 
them  (awTfipelv) ;  but  this  first  and  indispensable  effort  is  closely  connected  with 
the  further  and  subordinate  aim  of  comparing  and  combining  these  facts,  in  order  to 
discover  the  divine  idea  which  explains  and  connects  them.  What  a  difference  be- 
tween this  thoughtf  ulness  and  the  superficial  astonishment  of  the  people  around  her  ! 
There  is  more  in  the  joyful  feelings  and  adoration  of  the  shepherds  (ver.  20)  than  in 
the  impressions  of  those  who  simply  heard  their  story,  but  less  t]^an  in  Mary. 
^oii^iv,  to  glor\fy,  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  the  work ;  alvelv,  tfi 
Vraite,  refers  to  the  goodness  displayed  in  it.  Closely  connected  as  they  are,  the  two 
participles  heard  and  seen  can  only  refer  to  what  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bhepherds  after  they  reached  the  stable.  They  were  told  the  remarkable  occurrences 
that  had  preceded  the  birth  of  Jesus  ;  it  is  to  this  that  the  word  Tieai'd  refers.  And 
they  beheld  the  manger  and  the  infant ;  this  is  what  is  expres.sed  by  the  word  seen. 
And  the  whole  was  a  confirmation  of  the  angel's  message  to  them.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  they  had  not  been  the  victims  of  an  hallucination.  The  reading  vnioTpe\l;av 
(they  returned  thence)  is  evidently  to  be  preferred  to  the  ill-supported  reading  of  the 
T.  R.,  kvioTpetffav  (they  returned  to  their  flocks). 

Whence  were  these  interesting  details  of  the  impression  made  on  the  shepherds 
and  those  who  listened  to  their  story,  and  of  the  feelings  of  Mary,  obtained  ?  How 
can  any  one  regard  them  as  a  mere  embellishment  of  the  author's  imagination,  or  as 

*  Ver.  15.  ».  B.  L.  Z.  many  Mnn.  Syr««»».  Itpi«^»^°«.  Vg.  Or.  omit  koi  oi  avepunoi. 
X  B.  It*"«i.,  tXiiktmv  instead  of  einov,  Ver.  17.  ».  B.  D.  L.  Z.,  eyvopiaav  instead  of 
iityvaptaav.  Ver.  20.  Instead  of  enearpeifav,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  and  a  part  of  the 
HuL.  all  the  other  documents,  vireaTptrj/av, 
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the  offspring  of  legend  ?  The  Aramaean  coloring  of  the  narrative  indicates  an  ancient 
source.  The  oftener  we  read  the  nineleenth  verse,  the  more  assured  we  feel  that 
Mary  was  the  first  and  real  author  of  this  whole  narrative.  This  pure,  simple,  and 
private  history  was  composed  by  her,  and  preserved  for  a  certain  time  in  an  oral 
form  until  some  one  committed  it  to  writing,  whose  work  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Luke,  and  was  reproduced  by  him  in  Greek. 


SIXTH    NARKATIYE. — CHAP.   2  :  21-40. 

Circwmcigion  and  Presentation  of  Jems. 

This  narrative  comprises—l.  The  circumcision  of  Jesus  (ver.  21) ;  2.  His  presen- 
tation in  the  temple  (vers.  22-38) ;  3.  A  historical  conclusion  (vers.  39,  40). 

1.  The  circumcision  :  ver.  21.  It  was  under  the  Jewish  form  that  Jesus  was  to 
realize  the  ideal  of  human  existence.  The  theocracy  was  the  surrounding  prepared 
of  God  for  the  development  of  the  Son  of  man.  So  to  His  entrance  into  life  by  birth 
succeeds,  eight  days  after,  His  entrance  into  the  covenant  by  circumcision.  "  Bom 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law/'  says  St.  Paul,  Gal.  4  :  4.  to  exhibit  the  connection 
between  these  two  facts.  There  is  a  brevity  in  the  account  of  the  circumcision  of 
Jesus  which  contrasts  with  the  fuller  accotmt  of  the  circumcision  of  John  the  Baptist 
(chap.  1).  This  difference  is  natural ;  the  simply  Jewish  ceremony  of  circumcision 
has  an  importance,  in  the  life  of  the  latest  representative  of  the  theocracy,  which 
does  not  belong  to  it  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  who  only  entered  into  the  Jewish  form  of 
existence  to  pass  through  it. 

Ver.  21.*  The  absence  of  the  article  before  IjtUpn^  &kt6  is  due  to' the  determinative 
Tov  TepiTffieiv  airdv  which  follows.  In  Hebrew  the  construct  state  (subst.  with  com- 
plement) excludes  the  article.  The  false  reading  of  the  T.  R.,  rd  naiSiov  instead  of 
aitrdv,  proceeds  from  the  cause  which  has  occasioned  the  greater  part  of  the  errors  in 
this  text,  the  necessities  of  public  reading.  As  the  section  to  be  read  began  with  this 
verse,  it  was  necessary  to  substitute  the  noun  for  the  pronoun.  Kai,  while  marking 
the  apodosis,  brings  out  the  intimate  connection  between  the  circumcision  and  the 
giving  of  the  name.    This  xai  is  almost  a  rare,  tlven, 

2.  The  presentation  :  vers.  22-88.  And  first  the  sacrifice,  vers.  22-24. f  After 
the  circumcision  there  were  two  other  rites  to  observe.  One  concerned  the  mother. 
Levitically  unclean  for  eight  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  for  fourteen  days 
after  that  of  a  daughter,  the  Israelitish  mother,  after  a  seclusion  of  thirty -three  days 
in  the  first  case,  and  of  double  this  time  in  the  second,  had  to  offer  in  the  temple  a 
sacrifice  of  purification  (Lev.  12).  The  other  rite  had  reference  to  the  child  ;  when 
it  was  a  first-born,  it  had  to  be  redeemed  by  a  sum  of  money  from  consecration  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  sanctuary.  In  fact,  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  been  chosen  for  this 
office  simply  to  take  the  place  of  the  first-bom  males  of  all  the  families  of  Israel ;  and 
in  order  to  keep  alive  a  feeling  of  His  rights  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  God  had 
fixed  a  ransom  to  be  paia  for  every  first-born  male.    It  was  five  shekels,  or,  reckon- 

•  8*.  A.  B.  and  11  MtJ.  100  Mnn.  liP»«'»io«  read  avrov  in  place  of  to  vaiStov,  the 
readlni?  of  T.  R.  with  6  Mjj.  Syr***-. 

t  Ver.  22.  Instead  of  oi/t^c,. which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  only  some  Mnn., 
and  of  auTcv,  which  is  the  reading  of  D.  and  6  Mnn.,  all  the  other  authorities  read 
avTuv, 
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ing  the  shekel  at  2«.  4<2.,*  nearly  12«.  (Ex.  13  : 2  ;  Num.  8  :  16,  18  :  15).  Vera.  22  and 
23  refer  to  the  ransom  of  the  child  ;  ver?  24  to  Mary's  sacrifice,  kir&if,  thewr  pwri- 
ficaium,  is  certainly  the  true  reading.  This  pronoun  refers  primarily  to  Mary,  then 
to  Joseph,  who  is,  as  it  were,  involved  in  her  uncleanness,  and  obliged  to  go  up  with 
her.  Every  detail  of  the  narrative  is  justified  with  the  greatest  care  in  the  three 
verses  by  a  legal  prescription.  The  sacrifice  for  the  mother  (ver.  24)  consisted  prop- 
erly of  the  offering  of  a  lamb  as  a  siu-offeriug.  But  when  the  family  was  poor,  the 
offering  was  limited  to  a  pair  of  pigeons  or  two  turtle-doves  (Lev.  12  : 8). 

From  the  twenty-fifth  verse  Simeon  becomes  the  centre  of  the  picture :  vefs. 
25-28  relate  his  coming  in  ;  vers.  29-^,  his  song  ;  vers.  33-85,  his  address  to  the 
parents. 

Vers.  25-28.  f  In  times  of  spiritual  degeneracy,  when  an  official  clergy  no  longer 
cultivates  anything  but  the  form  of  religion,  its  spirit  retires  among  the  obscurer 
members  of  the  religious  community,  and  creates  for  itiell  unofficial  organs,  often 
from  the  lowest  classes.  Simeon  and  Anna  are  representatives  of  this  spontaneous 
priesthood.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Simeon  might  be  the  rabbi  of  this  name, 
son  of  the  famous  Hillel,  and  father  of  Gamaliel.  But  this  Simeon,  who  became 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  year  13  of  our  era,  could  hardly  be  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Luke,  who  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  already  an  old  man.  .  Further,  this 
conjecture  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  religious  character  of  Luke's  Simeon. 
The  name  was  one  of  the  commonest  in  Israel.  The  term/u^  denotes  positive  qual- 
ities ;  fearing  Ood—A.  V.  devout  (eiXafirjS  appears  to  be  the  true  reading)— watch- 
fulness with  regard  to  evil.  The  separation  of  nvevfia  from  dyiov  by  the  verb  iv  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  mbs.  gives  prominence  to  the  idea  of  the  adjective.  An  influ- 
ence rested  upon  him,  and  this  influence  was  holy.  XpffftarlCeiv,  properly,  to  do  busi- 
ness ;  thence,  to  act  officially,  conmiunicate  a  decision,  gWe  forth  an  oracle.  The% 
reading  Kvpiov  has  neither  probability  nor  authority  ;  Kvplov  is  the  genitive  of  posses- 
sion :  the  Christ  whom  Jehovah  gives  and  sends.  There  are  critical  moments  in  life, 
when  everything  depends  on  immediate  submission  to  the  impulse  of  the*  Spirit.  The 
words  ev  Tv>  nvtCfiari,  in  spirit,  ot  by  the  spirit,  do  not  denote  a  state  of  ecstasy,  but  a 
higher  impulse.  A  contradiction  has  been  found  between  the  term  yovel';,  parents, 
and  the  preceding  narrative  of  the  miraculous  birth  ;  and  Meyer  finds  in  this  fact  a 
proof  that  Luke  avails  himself  here  of  a  different  document  from  that  which  he  pre- 
vbiisly  used.  What  criticism !  The  word  parents  is  simply  used  to  indicate  the 
character  in  which  Joseph  and  Mary  appeared  at  this  time  in  the  temple  and  pre- 
sented the  child.  The  «at  of  the  twenty-eighth  verse  indicates  the  apodosis  ;  exactly 
as  if  the  circumstantial  kv  r^  eiaayayelv  ,  .  .  formed  a  subordinate  proposition  ; 
this  Kal,  at  the  same  time,  brings  out  the  close  connection  between  the  act  of  the 
parents  who  present  the  child  and  that  of  Simeon,  who  is  found  there  opening  his 
anns  to  receive  it.  By  the  term  receive,  the  text  makes  Simeon  the  true  priest,  who 
acts  for  the  time  on  behalf  of  God. 

Vers.  29-82.  "  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 

♦  Meylau,  "  Dictionnaire  Biblique,"  p.  353. 

t  Ver.  25.  8fc*  K.  r.  11.  10  Mnn.  read  evoe/3tf^  instead  of  evXaPtji.  Ayiov  is  placed 
after  ^  by  ».  A.  B.  L.  and  14  other  Mji.  and  almost  all  the  Mnn..  whQe  the  T.  R. 
places  it  before  nv,  with  D.  some  Mnn.  ItP^^^W".  Syr.  Ver.  26.  Instead  of  wpiv  v,  a^. 
B.  and  4  Mji.,  irptv  tj  av.  ;  J**  e.,  cwS  av.  Instead  of  Kvpiov,  A  b.  c.  Oop.,  Kvpiov, 
Ver.  28.  ».  B.  L.  11.  It*"*».  Ir.  omit  avrov  after  ayKa?ag. 
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Thy  woM  :  80  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation,  31  Which  Thou  hast  prepaied 
before  the  face  of  all  people  ;  82  A  ligSt  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy 
people  Israel/' 

The  vivid  insight  and  energetic  conciseness  which  characterize  this  song  remind 
us  of  the  compositions  of  David.  Simeon  represents  himself  under  the  image  of  a 
sentinel  whom  his  master  has  placed  in  an  elevated  position,  and  charged  to  look  for 
the  appearance  of  a  star,  and  then  announce  it  to  the  world.  Ae  sees  this  long-de- 
sired star  ;  he  proclaims  its  rising,  and  asks  *  to  be  relieved  of  the  post  he  has  occu- 
pied so  long.  In  the  same  way,  at  the  opening  of  ^schylus'  **  Agamemnon,"  when 
the  sentinel,  set  to  watch  for  the  appearing  of  the  fire  that  is  to  announce  the  taking 
of  Troy,  beholds  at  last  the  signal  so  impatiently  expected,  he  sin^  at  once  both 
the  victory  of  Greece  and  his  own  release.  Beneatli  each  of  these  terms  in  ver.  29  is 
found  the  figure  which  we  have  just  indicated  :  vvv,  now,  that  is  to  say,  at  last,  after 
such  long  waiting  !  The  word  aitokveiv,  to  release,  diseJiargey  contains  the  two  ideas 
of  relieving  a  sentinel  on  duty,  and  delivering  from  the  burden  of  life.  These  two 
ideas  are  mixed  up  together  here,  because  for  a  iong  time  past  Simeon's  earthly  ex- 
istence had  been  prolonged  simply  in  view  of  this  special  mandate.  The  term 
deairora,  lord,  expresses  Simeon's  acknowledgment  of  God's  absolute  right  over  him. 
T^fjtd  GOV,  Thy  word,  is  an  allusion  to  the  word  of  conunand  which  the  commander 
gives  to  the  sentinel.  The  expression,  in  peace,  answers  to  the  word  now,  with  which 
the  song  begins.  This  soul,  which  for  a  long  time  past  has  been  all  expectation,  has 
now  found  the  satisfaction  it  desired,  and  can  depart  from  earth  in  perfect  peace. 

Vers.  80  and  81  form,  as  it  were,  a  second  strophe.  Simeon  is  now  free.  For  his 
eyes  have  seen.  The  term  aurypiov,  which  we  can  only  translate  by  mltatUm,  is 
equivalent  neither  to  ourrip,  Samov/r,  nor  to  aurijpia,  salvation.  This  word,  the  neuter 
of  the  adjective  aa-niptoQ,  sating,  denotes  an  apparatus  fitted  to  save.  Simeon  sees  in 
^ihis  little  child  the  means  of  deliverance  which  God  is  giving  to  the  world.  The 
term  prepare  is  connected  with  this  sense  of  aurrjpiov :  we  make  reqdy  an  apparatus. 
This  notion  of  preparation  may  be  applied  to  the  entire  theocracy,  by  which  God  had 
for  a  long  time  past  been  preparing  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  But  it  is 
simpler  to  apply  this  term  to  the  birth  of  the  infant.  The  complement,  in  tfui  sight 
of,  must  be  explained  in  this  case- by  an  intermediate  idea,  **  Thou  hast  prepared  this 
means  for  placing  before  the  eyes  of  .  .  ."  that  is  to  say,  in  order  that  all  may 
have  the  advantage  of  it.  It  is  a  similar  expression  to  that  of  Ps.  23  : 5,  *'  Thou  liast 
prepared  a  table  before  me."  Perhaps  this  expression,  in  (he  sight  of  aU nations,  is 
connected  with  the  fact  that  this  scene  took  place  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
universalism  contained  in  these  words,  aU  nations,  in  no  way  goes  beyond  the  hori- 
zon of  the  prophets,  of  Isaiah  in  particular  (Isa.  42  : 6,  60  : 8) ;  it  is  perfectly  appro- 
priate in  the  mouth  of  a  man  like  Simeon,  to  whom  the  prophetic  spirit  is  attributed. 
The  collective  idea,  aUpeopU,  is  divided,  in  the  third  strophe,  into  its  two  essential 
elements,  the  Gentiles  and  Israel.  From  Genesis  to  Revelation  this  is  the  great  dual- 
ism of  history,  the  contrast  which  determines  its  phases.  The  Gentiles  are  here 
placed  first  Did  Simeon  already  perceive  that  the  salvation  of  the  Jews  could  only 
be  realized  after  the  enlightenment  of  the  heathen,  and  by  this  means  ?  "We  shall  see 
what  a  profound  insight  this  old  man  had  into  the  moral  condition  of  the  generation 

*  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  making  the  words  now  letiest  a 
prayer.  The  whole  hymn  is  praise.  He  accepts  this  sight  as  sign  of  his  release : 
tiow  Vwu  art  letting.-^ J.  H. 
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in  which  be  lived.  Guided  by  all  that  Isaiah  had  foretold  respecting  the  future  un- 
belief of  Israel,  he  might  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  his  people  were  about 
to  reject  the  Messiah  (ver.  85).  The  idea  of  salvation  is  presented  under  two  different 
aspects,  according  as  it  is  applied  to  the  heathen  or  to  the  Jews.  Tu  the  first  this 
child  brings  light,  to  the  second  glory.  The  heathen,  in  fact,  are  sunk  in  ignorance. 
In  Isa.  25  : 7  they  are  represented  as  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist,  and  covered  with 
darkness.  This  covering  is  taken  away  by  the  Messiah.  The  genitive  sQvCjv  may  be 
regarded  as  a  genitive  of  the  subject,  the  enlightenment  which  tlie  heathen  receive. 
The  heathen  might  also  be  made  the  object  of  the  enlightenment,  the  light  whereby 
the  covering  which  keeps  them  in  darkness  is  done  away,  and  they  themselves  are 
brought  into  open  day.  But  this  second  sense  is  somewhat  forced.  While  the 
ignorant  heathen  receive  in  this  child  the  light  of  divine  revelation,  of  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  deprived,  the  humiliated  Jews  are  delivered  by  Him  from  their  re- 
proach, and  obtain  the  glory  which  was  promised  them.  Springing  from  among 
them,  Jesus  appears  their  crown  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  But  this  will  be  at  the  end, 
not  at  the  commencement  of  the  Messianic  drama.  In  this  song  all  is  original,  con- 
cise, enigmatical  even,  as  the  words  of  an  oracle.  I&  these  brief  pregdant  sentences 
is  contained  the  substance  of  the  history  of  future  ages.  Neither  the  hackneyed  in- 
ventions of  legend,  nor  any  preconceived  dogmatic  views,  have  any  share  in  the  com- 
position of  this  joyous  lyric. 

Vers.  88-35.*  A  carnal  satisfaction,  full  of  delusive  hopes,  might  easily  have 
taken  possession  of  the  hearts  of  these  parents,  especially  of  the  mother's,  on  hearing 
such  words  as  these.  But  Simeon  infuses  into  his  message  the  drop  of  bitterness 
which  no  joy,  not  even  holy  joy,  ever  wants  in  a  world  of  sin.  Instead  of  Joseph, 
which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R,  the  Alex,  read  :  his  fcAher.  We  should  have  thought 
that  the  former  of  these  two  readings  was  a  dogmatic  correction,  but  that  at  ver.  27 
the  T.  R  itself  reads  the  word  yovets,  pcvrtnts.  But  the  Alexandrian  reading  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  translations,  the  PeschUo  and  ItaUc,  have  it. 
Strauss  finds  something  strange  in  the  wonder  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Did  they  not 
already  know  all  this  ?  But  in  the  first  place,  what  Simeon  has  just  said  of  this  part 
this  child  would  sustain  toward  the  heathen  goes  beyond  aU  that  had  hitherto  been 
told  them.  And  then  especially,  they  might  well  be  astonished  to  hear  an  unknown 
person,  like  Simeon,  express  himself  about  this  child  as  a  man  completely  initiated 
into  the  secret  of  His  high  destiny. 

In  the  expression,  he  blessed  them,  ver.  84,  the  word  them  refers  solely  to  the 
parents :  the  child  is  expressly  distinguished  from  them  (this  child),  Simeon  ad- 
dresses himself  specially  to  Mary,  as  if  he  had  discerned  that  a  peculiar  tie  united  her 
to  the  child.  *l6ov,  behold,  announces  the  revelation  of  an  unexpected  truth.  In  Isa. 
8  :  14  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  a  rock  on  which  believers  find  refuge,  but  where- 
on the  rebellious  are  broken.  Simeon,  whose  prophetic  gift  was  developed  under  the 
influence  of  the  ancient  oracles,  simply  reproduces  here  this  thought.  The  words,  is 
set  for,  make  it  clear  that  this  sifting,  of  which  the  Messiah  will  be  the  occasion, 
forms  part  of  the  divine  plan.  The  images  of  a  faU  and  a  rising  again  are  explained 
bj  that  employed  by  Isaiah.    The  expression,  signal  of  eontradidum  (a  sign  tohich 

*  Ver.  88.  8k.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.,  o  nariip  avrov  Kai  if  jm/rifp  avrov,  instead  of 
laee^  koi  fj  /jajTiip  avrov,  which  is  the  reisuiing  of  T.  R.  with  18  Mjj.,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  Ver.  86.  B.  L.  Z.  omit  6e  after  aov,  8**  adds  irovrfpoi  after 
6uih}'yiofUH, 
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%haU  he  spoken  against,  A.  YJ),  may  be  unoeitstoud  in  two  ways :  either  it  is  an  ap- 
pearing about  which  men  argue  contradictorily,  or  it  is  a  sign  which  excites  oppo- 
sition directly  it  appears.  Taken  in  the  first  sense,  this  expression  would  reproduce 
the  ideas  of  a  fall  and  a  rising  again,  and  would  be  a  simple  repetition  of  that  which 
precedes  ;  in  the  second  seuse,  it  would  merely  recall  the  idea  of  a  fall,  and  would 
form  the  transition  to  what  follows.  Will  not  the  general  unbelief  of  the  nation  be 
the  cause  of  the  sad  lot  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  sufferings  that  will  fill  the  heart  of 
His  mother  ?  The  second  sense  is  therefore  preferable.  The  gradation  jccu  aov  6t 
avTfjS,  ihy  ovm  also,  ver.  85,  is  in  this  way  readily  understood.  The  6e  of  the  received 
reading  is  well  suited  to  the  context.  "  The  opposition  excited  by  this  child  will  go 
so  far,  that  thine  own  heart  will  be  pierced  by  it. "  It  is  natural  to  refer  what  follows 
to  the  grief  of  Mary,  when  she  shall  behold  the  rejection  and  murder  of  her  son. 
Some  such  words  as  those  of  Isaiah,  *'  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,**  and  of 
Zechariah,  "They  shall  look  on  me  whom  they  have  pierced,"  had  enlightened 
Simeon  respecting  this  mystery.  Bleek  has  proposed  another  explanation,  which  is 
less  natural,  although  ingenious:  ''Thou  shalt  feel  in  thine  own  heart  this  contra- 
diction in  regard  to  thy  son,  when  thou  thyself  shalt  be  seized  with  doubt  m  regard 
to  His  mission. "  But  the  imi^  of  a  sword  must  denote  something  more  violent  than 
simple  doubt,  i'v;!^,  the  soul,  as  the  seat  of  the  psychical  affections,  and  consequently 
of  maternal  love.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  following  proposition,  in  order  that 
the  ihouglUs  of  many  .  .  .  could  not  be  connected  with  that  which  immediately 
precedes  ;  and  for  this  reason  some  have  tried  to  treat  it  as  a  parenthesis,  and  connect 
the  in  order  2^a^  with  the  idea,  TIds  isset  ,  ,  .  (ver.  34).  But  this  violent  con- 
struction is  altogether  unnecessary.  The  hatred  of  which  Jesus  will  be  the  object 
(ver.  84),  and  which  will  pierce  the  heart  of  Mary  with  poignant  grief  (ver.  85),  will 
bring  out  those  hostile  thoughts  toward  God  which  in  this  people  lie  hidden  undec.  a 
veil  of  Pharisaical  devotion.  Simeon  discerned,  beneath  the  outward  forms  of  Jew- 
ish piety,  their  love  of  human  glory,  their  hypocrisy,  avarice,  and  hatred  of  God  ;  and 
he  perceives  that  this  child  will  prove  the  occasion  for  all  this  hidden  venom  being 
poured  forth  from  the  recesses  of  their  hearts.  In  order  that  has  the  same  sense  as  is 
set  for.  God  does  not  will  the  evil ;  but  he  wills  that  the  evil,  when  present,  should 
show  itself :  this  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  its  being  either  healed  or  con- 
demned. lioXXciv,  of  many,  appears  to  be  a  pronoun,  the  complement  of  Kapditjv  (the 
hearts  €f  many)  rather  than  an  adjective  (of  mamy  hearts)  ;  comp.  Hom.  5  :  16.  The 
term  'StaXoyurftot,  ihoug/Us,  has  usually  an  unfavorable  signification  in  the  N.  T.  ;  it 
indicates  the  uneasy  working  of  the  understanding  in  the  service  of  a  bad  heart.  The 
epithet  vcvrfpol,  added  by  the  Sinaiticus,  is  consequently  superfluous.  These  words 
of  Simeon  breathe  a  concentrated  indignation.  We  feel  that  this  old  man  knows 
more  about  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  and  their  rulers  than  he  has  a  mind  to 
tell. 

Vers.  86-38.*  Anna  presents,  in  several  respects,  a  contrast  to  Simeon.  The 
latter  came  into  the  temple  impelled  by  the  Spirit ;  Anna  lives  there.    Simeon  has 

♦  Ver.  87.  ».  A.  B.  L.  Z.  It»"i.,  eai  instead  of  oS.  »*,  elSdojutfKovra  instead  of 
oydotfKovra,  The  Alex,  omit  airo  rov  lepov.  Ver.  88.  9  Mjj.  (Alex.)  some  Mnn.,  koi 
avTif  TTf,  instead  of  koi  avrtj  avrrj  rrf,  A.  B.  D.  L.  X.  Z. ,  t«  9c«j,  instead  of  t«  Kvpio, 
the  reaciing  of  T.  R.  with  14  Mjj.  all  the  Mnn.  Syr.  ltP»*'WM  ».  B.  Z.  some  Mnn. 
Itpieriqa.^  gyj*ch^  jf^  qjj^[1  ^  bctwecn  ^vrpi^iv  and  lepovadkriii^  which  is  the  reading  of 
T.  B.,  with  16  Mjj.,  the  |;reater  part  of  the  Mnn.,  etc, 
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no  desire  but  to  die  ;  Anna  seems  to  recoyer  the  vigor  of  youth  to  celebrate  the  Mes- 
siah. The  words  i)  oi)K  ai^araro  (ver.  37)  might  be  made  the  predicate  of  tfv,  and  the 
two  avTTi  which  separate  them,  two  appositions  of  'Awa.  But  it  is  simpler  to  under- 
stand ifv  in  the  sense  of  there  was,  or  thert  toas  there,  and  to  regard  v  oOk  a^iaraTo  as 
an  appendix  intended  to  bring  back  the  narrative  from  the  description  of  Anna's  per- 
son to  the  actual  fact.  Meyer,  who  understands  ^  in  the  same  way,  begins  a  fresh 
proposition  with  the  aUrrf  which  immediately  follows,  and  assigns  to  it  dvQu/ioXoyeiro 
for  its  verb  (ver.  38).  This  construction  is  less  natural,  especially  on  account  of  the 
intermediate  clauses  (ver.  37).  Tlpoi3e0ifKvia  ev  is  a  Hebraism  (especially  with  noXXdis), 
1 : 7.  The  moral  purity  of  Anna  is  expressed  by  the  term  rrapSevia,  virginity,  and  by 
the  long  duration  of  her  widowhood.  Do  the  84  years  date  from  her  birth,  or  from 
the  death  of  her  husband  ?  In  the  latter  case,  supposing  that  she  was  married  at  15, 
she  would  have  been  106  years  old.  This  sense  is  not  impossible,  and  it  more  easily 
accounts  perhaps  for  such  a  precise  reckoning.  Instead  of  d>S,  about,  the  Alex,  read 
iui,  utUQ,  a  reading  which  appears  preferable ;  for  the  restriction  about  would  only 
be  admissible  with  a  round  number^-80,  for  example.  Did  Anna  go  into  the 
temple  in  the  morning,  to  spend  the  whole  day  there  ?  or  did  she  remain  there  dur- 
ing the  night,  spreading  her  poor  pallet  somewhere  in  the  court  ?  Luke's  expression 
is  compatible  with  either  supposition.  What  he  means  is,  that  she  was  dead  to  the 
outer  world,  and  only  lived  for  the  service  of  God.  "We  could  not,  with  Tischendorf, 
following  the  Alex.,  erase  one  of  the  two  avTij  (ver.  88).  Both  can  be  perfectly  ac- 
counted for,  and  the  omission  is  easily  explained  by  the  repetition  of  the  word. 
'Xvrl,  in  the  compound  av6o)fio?.oyelTo,  might  refer  to  a  kind  of  antiphony  between 
Anna  and  Simeon.  But  in  the  LXX.  this  compound  verb  corresponds  simply  to  nilH 
(Pb.  79  :  13) ;  avrl  only  expresses,  therefore,  the  idea  of  payment  in  acknowledgment 
which  is  inherent  in  an  act  of  thanksgiving  (as  in  the  French  word  reconnaissanee). 
The  Alex,  reading  r^  6r^,  to  Ood^  is  probably  a  correction,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  O.  T.  the  verb  avQufioXoyelaSat  never  governs  anything  but  God.  It  is  less 
natural  to  regard  the  received  reading  as  resulting  from  the  pronoun  aitrov.  Him,  which 
follows.  We  need  not  refer  the  imperf.,  she  spake,  merely  to  the  time  then  present : 
she  was  doing  it  continually.  The  reading* of  some  Alex.,  "  those  who  were  looking 
for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,"  is  evidently  a  mistaken  imitation  of  the  expression, 
(he  coneoiation  of  Israel  (ver.  25).  The  words,  in  Jerusalem,  naturally  depend  on  the 
participle,  thai  looked  for.  The  people  were  divided  into  three  parties.  The  Pharisees 
expected  an  outward  triumph  from  the  Messiah  ;  the  Sadducees  expected  nothing  ; 
between  them  were  the  true  faithful,  who  expected  the  consolation,  that  is,  deliver- 
ance. It  was  these  last,  who,  according  to  EzekiePs  expression  (chap.  9),  cried  for 
all  the  abominations  of  Jerusalem,  that  were  represented  by  Anna  and  Simeon  ;  and 
it  was  among  these  that  Anna  devoted  herself  to  the  ministry  of  an  evangelist.  If 
Luke  had  sought,  as  is  supposed,  occasions  for  practising  his  muse,  by  inventing 
personages  for  his  hymns,  and  hymns  for  his  personages,  how  came  he  to  omit  here 
to  put  a  song  into  the  mouth  of  Anna,  as  a  counterpart  to  8imeon*s  ? 

8.  Historical  conclusion  :  vers.  39,  40.*  It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Luke^s 
narrative,  and  one  which  is  preserved  throughout,  that  he  exhibits  the  various  actors 

*  Yer.  89.  Some  Alex.,  iravra  instead  of  airavra.  Others,  Kara  instead  of 
ra  Kara,  Ik.  B.  Z..  eireorpeipav  instead  of  vireoTpeil'av.  Ver.  40.  l*.  B.  D.  L.  ItP»«'>q»«, 
Vg.  Or.,  omit  wvevfian  after  eKparcuovro,  which  is  the  reading  of  T,  R.,  with  14  Mjj,, 
all  the  Mnn.  Syr.  It'"'i.    ^,  B.  L.,  <7o^t«  instead  of  ffo^ws. 
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in  the  evangelical  drama  as  observing  a  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  law  (1 : 6,  2  :  22-24, 
23  :  56).     It  is  easy  also  to  understand  why  Marclon.  the  opponent  of  the  law,  fdt 
obliged  to  mutilate  this  writing  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  his  system.    But  what  is  leis 
conceivable  is.  that  several  critics  should  find  in  such  a  Gospel  the  monument  of  a 
tendency  systematically  opposed  to  Jewish  Christianity.    The  fact  is,  that  in  it  the 
law  always  holds  the  place  which  according  to  history  it  ought  to  occupy.    It  is  un- 
der its  safeguard  that  the  transition  from  the  old  covenant  to  the  new  is  gradually 
effected.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  ver.  89  has  a  religious  rather  than  a  chronolog- 
ical reference.     "  They  returned  lo  Nazareth  only  after  having  fulfilled  every  pre- 
scription of  the  law. "    Yer.  40  contains  a  short  sketch  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus, 
answering  to  the  similar  sketch,  1 :  66,  of  that  of  John  the  Baptist.    It  is  probably 
from  this  analogous  passage  that  the  gloss  Trvev/mn,  in  spirit,  has  been  derived.     It  is 
wanting  in  the  principal  Alex,  and  GrsBco-Latin  documents.    The  expression  J9^  ^fw 
refers  to  His  physical  development.    The  next  words,  Ee  toasted  strong,  are  defined 
by  the*  words  being  fUed,  or  more  literally,  filling  Himself  with  wisdom;  they  refer  to 
His  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  religious  development.    The  wisdom  which  formed 
the  leading  feature  of  this  development  (in  John  the  Baptist  it  was  strength)  com- 
prises, on  the  one  hand,  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  on  the  other,  a  penetrating  under- 
standing of  men  and  things  from  a  divine  point  of  view.  •  The  image  (JQUng  Himsdf 
appears  to  be  that  of  a  vessel,  which,  while  increasing  in  size,  fills  itself,  and,  by  fill- 
ing itself,  enlarges  so  as  to  be  continually  holding  more.    It  is  plain  that  Luke  re- 
gards the  development,  and  consequently  the  humanity,  .of  Jesus  as  a  reality.    Here 
we  have  the  normal  growth  of  man  from  a  physical  and  moral  point  of  view.    It  was 
accomplished  for  the  first  time  on  our  earth.     God  therefore  regarded  this  child  with 
perfect  satisfaction,  because  His  creative  idea  was  realized  in  Him.     This  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  last  clause  of  the  verse.    Xapes,  the  divine /atx>r.    This  word  contrasts 
with  x^'f^^  ^  liand,  1 :  66.    The  accus.  e^r'  avT6  marks  the  energy  with  which  the 
grace  of  Gkxl  rested  on  the  child,  penetrating  His  entire  being.    This  government 
contrasts  with  that  of  1 :  66,  lut*  ai>Tov,  which  only  expresses  simple  co-operation. 
This  description  is  partly  taken  from  that  of  the  young  Samuel  (1  Bam.  2  :  2J3)  ;  oilly 
Luke  omits  here  the  idea  of  human  favor,  which  he  reserves  for  ver.  62,  where  be 
describes  the  young  man.    Let  any  one  compare  this  description,  in  its  exquisite 
sobriety,  with  the  narratives  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  in  the  apocryphal  writings,  and 
he  will  feel  how  authentic  the  tradition  must  have  been  from  which  such  a  narrative 
as  this  was  derived. 

SEVENTH  NAKRATIVE. — CHAP.    2  :  41-52. 

7  he  Child  Jesii^  at  Jerusalem. 

• 

The  following  incident,  the  only  one  which  the  historian  relates  about  the  youth  of 
Jegus,  is  an  instance  of  that  wisdom  which  marked  His  development.  Almgst  all 
great  men  have  some  story  told  about  their  childhood,  in  which  their  future  destiny 
is  foreshadowed.  Here  we  have  the  first  glimpse  of  the  spiritual  greatness  Jesus  ex- 
hibited in  His  ministry.  Three  facts  :  1.  The  separation  (vers.  41-45) ;  2.  The  re- 
union (vers.  46-^0) ;  8.  The  residence  at  Nazareth  (vers.  51,  52). 

1.  The  separation  :  vers.  41-45.*    The  idea  of  fidelity  to  the  law  is  prominent 

*  Ver.  41.  I**,  edof  instead  of  ero^,    Ver,  42.  ».  A.  B.  K,  L.  X.  n.,  ava^cuvvvruv 
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Also  in  this  narrative.    According^  i^  Ex.  28  :  17,  Deut.   16  :  16.  men    were 
to  present  themselves  at  the  sanctuary  at  the  three  feasts  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and 
Tabernacles.    There  was  no  such  obligation  for  women.    But  the  school  of  Hillel 
required  them  to  make  at  least  the  Passover  pilgrimage.    The  term  yoveis,  parents,  is 
found  at  ver.  41  in  all  the  hss.,  even  in  those  in  which  it  does  not  occur  at  vers.  27 
and  43,  which  proves  that  in  these  passages  it  was  not  altered  with  any  dogmatic  de- 
si^n.    Ver.  42.    It  was  at  the  ag&of  twelve  that  the  young  Jew  began  lo  be  re- 
sponsible for  legal  observances,  and  to  receive  religious  iustruction  ;  he  became  then 
a  son  of  the  law.    The  partic.  pres.  of  the  Alex,  reading,  avafSaivourov,  must  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  aor.  partic.  of  the  T.  R.,  ava^uvrov.    The  present  expresses  a  habit ; 
the  aor.  is  a  correction  suggested  by  the  aor.  partic.  which  follows.     The  words  ek 
'ItpwTo^vfia  should  be  erased,  according  to  the  Alex,  reading,  which  evidently  deserves 
the  preference.    It  is  a  gloss  easily  accounted  for.    The  words,  after  Hie  custom  of 
the  feast,  perhaps  allude  to  the  custom  of  going  up  in  caravans.    Jesus  spent  these 
seven  days  of  the  feast  in  holy  delight.    Every  rite  spoke  a  divine  language  to  His 
pare  heart :  and  His  quick  understanding  gradually  discovered  their  typical  meaning. 
This  serves  to  explain  the  following  incident.    An  indication  of  wilful  and  deliberate 
disobedience  has  been  found  in  the  term  virifieivev,  He  abode.     Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  historian's  intention  (ver.  51).     The  notion  of  perseverance  contained  in 
this  verb  alludes  simply  to  Jesus*  love  for  the  temple,  and  all  that  took  place  there. 
It  was  owing  to  this  that,  on  the  day  for  leaving.  He  found  Himself  unintentionally 
separated  from  the  band  of  children  to  which  He  belonged.    When  once  left  behind, 
where  was  He  to  go  in  this  strange  city  ?    The  home  of  a  child  is  the  house  of  his 
father.     Very  naturally,  therefore,  Jesus  sought  His  in  the  temple.    There  He  un- 
derwent an  experience  resembling  Jacob's  (Gen.  28).    In  His  solitude.  He  learned  to 
know  Gk>d  more  famUiarly  as  His  Father.     Is  not  the  freshness  of  a  quite  recent  in- 
tuition perceptible  in  His  answer  (ver.  49)  ?    The  Alex,  reading  ol  ycvel^  has  against 
it,  besides  the  Alex.  A.  and  C,  the  Italic  and  PeschUo  translations.     It  was  only  in 
the  evening,  at  the  hour  of  encampment,  when  every  family  was  gathered  together 
for  the  night,  that  the  absence  of  the  child  was  perceived.    When  we  think  of  the 
age  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  unusual  confidence  which  such  a  child  must  have  enjoyed, 
the  conduct  of  His  parents  in  this  affair  presents  nothing  unaccountable.    The  par- 
tte.  pres.  seeking  JESm  (ver.  45)  appears  to  indicate  that  they  searched  for  Him  on  the 
road  while  returning. 

2.  The  meeting :  vers.  46--50.*  As  it  is  improbable  that  they  had  sought  for 
Jesus  for  two  or  three  days  without  going  to  the  temple,  the  three  days  must  certainly 
date  from  tho  time  of  separation.  The  first  was  occupied  with  the  journey,  the 
second  with  the  return,  and  the  third  with  the  meeting.  Lightfoot,  following  the 
Talmud,  mentions  three  synagogues  within  the  temple  inclosure :  one  at  the  gate 
of  the  court  of  the  Oentiles  ;  another  at  the  entrance  of  the  court  of  the  Israelites  ;  a 
third  in  the  famous  peristyle  Uschchat  hagatUh^  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  inner  court.f 

instead  of  avapavruv.  ik.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  Syr*'"',  omit  etc  lepoao^.vfia,  Ver.  43. 
A  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  read  eyvuoav  oi  yoveic  avrov  instead  of  eyvcj  luaet^  xai  17  fiijrijp 
orrw.  Ver.  45.  fi>.  B.  C.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  omit  avrov,  fi^«.  B.  C.  D.  h.,  ava^Towrec 
instead  of  ^rowre^. 

♦  Ver.  48.  i»*  B.  I^ovfuv  instead  of  eCnrm/iev.  Ver.  49.  8**  b.  Sn*"',  O/^ptre  in- 
stead of  eOireire. 

t  Hot.  hebr.  ad  Luc.  ii.  46  (after  Sanhedr.  xi.  2). 
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It  was  there  that  the  Rabbins  explamed  the  law.    Desire  for  instruction  led  Jesus 
thither.    The  following  narrative  in  no  way  attributes  to  Him  the  part  of  a  doctor. 
In  order  to  find  support  for  this  sense  in  opposition  to  the  text,  some  critics  have 
alleged  the  detail :  seated  in  ihs  midst  of  the  doctors.    The  disciples,  it  is  said, 
listened  around.    This  opinion  has  been  refuted  by  Vitringa  ;  *  and  Paul's  expres- 
sion (Acts  22  :  3),  aeaied  cU  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  con- 
trary.   Nevertheless  the  expression,  seated  in  (h&  midst  of  Vie  doctors,  proves  no 
doubt  that  the  child  was  for  the  time  occupying  a  place  of  honor.    As  the  Rabbinical 
method  of  teaching  was  by  questions — by  proposuig,  for  example,  a  problem  taken 
from  the  law — both  master  and  disciples  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
sagacity.    Jesus  had  given  some  remarkable  answer,  or  put  some  original  question  ; 
and,  as  is  the  case  when  a  particularly  intelligent  pupil  presents  himself.  He  had  at- 
tracted for  the  moment  all  the  interest  of  His  teachers.    There  is  nothing  in  the  nar- 
rative, when  rightly  understood,  that  savors  in  the  least  of  an  apotheosis* of  Jesus. 
The  expressions,  hearing  them,  and  asking  Oiem  questions,  bear  in  a  precisely  opposite 
direction.    Josephus,  in  his  autobiography  (c.  i.),  mentions  a  very  similar  fact  re- 
specting his  own  youth.     When  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  priests  and 
eminent  men  of  Jerusalem  came  to  question  him  on  the  explanation  of  the  law.    The 
apocrypha]  writings  make  Jesus  on  this  occasion  a^ professor  possessing  omniscience. f 
There  we  have  the  legend  grafted  on  the  fact  so  simply  related  by  the  evaageljst 
Zvyc(T£S,  understanding,  is  the   personal  quality  of  which  the  answers,  diroKpiaei%, 
are  the  manifestations.    The  surprise  of  His  parents  proves  that  Jesus  habitually 
observed  a  humble  reserve*.    There  is  a  slight  tone  of  reproach  in  the  words  of  Mary. 
Sbe  probably  wished  to  justify  herself  for  the  apparent  negligence  of  which  she  was 
guilty.    Criticism  is  surprised  at  the  uneasiness  expressed  by  Mary ;  did  she  not 
know  who  this  child  was  ?    Criticism  reasons  as  if  the  hiunan  heart  worked  accord- 
ing to  logic.    To  the  indirect  reproach  of  Mary,  Jesus  replies  in  such  words  as  she 
had  never  heard  from  Him  before  :  WJverefore  did  ye  seek  met    He  does  not  mean. 
**  You  could  very  well  leave  me  at  Jerusalem."    The  literal  translation  is,  **  What 
is  it,  that  you  sought  me  ?'*    And  the  implied  answer  is,  *'  To  seek  for  me  thus  was 
an  inadvertence  on  your  part.    It  should  have  occurred  to  you  at  once  that  you  would 
find  me  here."    The  sequel  explains  why.     The  phrase  n  bn  is  found  in  Acts  5  : 9. 
OIk  fdeiTe,  did  ye  not  know  f  not,  do  ye  not  know  ?    The  expression  ra  tov  narp^ 
fiov  may,  according  to  Greek  usage,  have  either  a  local  meaning,  the  house  of  or  a 
moral,  the  affairs  of    The  former  sense  is  required  by  the  idea  of  seeking  ;   and  if, 
nevertheless,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  latter  as  wider,  the  first  must  be  included 
in  it.    *•  Where  my  Father's  affairs  are  carried  on,  there  you  are  sure  to  find  me." 
The  expression  my  Fatlier  is  dictated  to  the  child  by  the  situation  :  a  child  is  to  be 
found  at  his  father's.    We  may  add  that  He  could  not,  without  impropriety,  have 
said  God*s,  instead  of  my  Fat?ier*s  ;  for  this  would  have  been  to  exhibit  in  a  preten- 
tious and  affected  way  the  entirely  religious  character  of  His  ordinary  thoughts,  and 

♦  Synag.  p.  167. 

t*In  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  (belonging  to  the  second  century  ;  known  to  Irenseus), 
Jesus,  when  on  the  road  to  Nazareth,  returns  of  His  own  accord  to  Jerusalem  ;  the 
doctors  are  stupefied  with  wonder  at  hearing  Him  solve  the  most  difficult  questions 
of  the  law  and  the  prophecies.  In  an  Arabic  Gospel  (of  later  date  than  the  preced- 
ing), Jesus  instructs  the  astronomers  in  the  mysteries  of  the  celestial  spheres,  an8 
reveals  to  the  philosophers  the  secrets  of  metaphysics. 
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to  pat  Himself  forward  as  a  little  saint';  Lastly,  does  not  this  expression  contain  a 
delicate  but  decisive  reply  to  Mary's  words.  Thy  Father  and  IT  Any  allusion  tu  the 
Trinitarian  relation  must,  of  course,  be  excluded  from  the  meaning  of  this  saying. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  simple  notion  of  moral  paternity  suffice  to  express 
its  meaning  ?  Had  not  Jesus,  during  those  days  of  isolation,  by  meditating  anew 
upon  the  intimacy  of  His  moral  relations  with  God.  been  brought  to  regard  Him  as 
the  sole  author  of  His  existence  ?  And  was  not  this  the  cause  of  the  kind  of  shudder 
which  He  felt  at  hearing  from  Mary's  lips  the  word  Thy  father,  to  which  He  imme- 
diately replies  with  a  cectaiu  ardor  of  expression,  my  Father  t  That  Mary  and  Joseph 
should  not  have  been  able  to  understand  this  speech  appears  inexplicable  to  certain 
critics — to  Meyer,  for  instance,  and  to  Strauss,  who  infers  from  this  detail  that  the 
whole  story  is  untrue.  But  this  word,  my  Fat/ier,  was  the  first  revelation  of  a  re- 
lation which  surpassed  all  that  Judaism  had  realized  ;  and  the  expression,  **  to  be 
about  the  business"  of  this  Father,  expressed  the  ideal  of  a  completely  filial  life,  of 
an  existence  entirely  devoted  to  God  and  divine  things,  which  perhaps  at  this  very 
time  had  just  arisen  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  which  we  could  no  more  undeistaod 
than  Mary  and  Joseph,  if  the  life  of  Jesus  bad  never  come  before  us.  It  was  only  by 
the  light  Mary  received  afterward  from  the  ministry  of  her  Son,  that  she  could  say 
what  is  here  expressed  :  that  she  did  not  understand  this  sayhig  at  the  time.  Does 
not  the  original  source  of  this  narrative  discover  itself  in  this  remark  ?  From  whom 
else  could  it  emanate,  but  from  Mary  herself  ? 

3.  The  residence  at  Nazareth  :  vers.  51,  52.*  From  this  moment  Jesus  possesses 
withita  Him  this  ideal  of  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  had 
just  flashed  before  His  eyes.  For  eighteen  years  He  applied  Himself  in  silence  to  the 
business  of  His  earthly  father  at  Nazareth,  where  He  is  called  the  carpenier  (Mark 
6  : 3).  The  analytical  form  ffv  vvoraaaofievd^  indicates  the  permanence  of  this  sub- 
mission ;  and  the  pres.  partic.  mid.,  submiUing  Himself ,  its  spontaneous  and  delib- 
erate character.  In  this  simple  word,  submHting  Himsdf,  Luke  has  summed  up  the 
entire  work  of  Jesus  until  His  baptism.  But  why  did  not  God  permit  the  child  to 
remain  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  during  the  feast-days  had  been  His  Eden  ? 
The  answer  is  not  difficult.  He  must  inevitably  have  been  thrown  too  early  into  the 
theologico-political  discussions  which  agitated  the  capital ;  and  after  having  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  doctors.  He  would  have  provoked  their  hatred  by  His  original 
and  independent  turn  of  thought.  If  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  Nazareth  was  heavy, 
it  was  at  least  calm  ;  and  the  labors  of  the  workshop,  in  the  retirement  of  this  peaceful 
valley,  under  the  eye  of  the  father,  was  a  more  favorable  sphere  for  the  development 
of  Jesus  than  the  ritualism  of  the  temple  and  the  Habbinical  discussions  of  Jerusalem. 
The  remark  at  the  end  of  vcr.  51  is  similar  to  that  at  ver.  19  ;  only  for  the  verb  awrri- 
petv,  which  denoted  the  grouping  of  a  great  number  of  circumstances,  to  collect  and 
combine  them,  Luke  substitutes  here  another  compound  SiarTfpelv,  This  iia  denotes 
the  permanence  of  the  recollection,  notwithstanding  circumstances  which  might 
have  effaced  it,  particularly  the  inability  to  understand  recorded  in  ver.  50.  •  She 
carefully  kept  in  her  possession  this  profound  saying  as  an  unexplained  mystery.  The 
fifty-second  verse  describes  the  youth  of  Jesus,  as  the  fortieth  verse  had  depicted  His 
childhood  ;  and  these  two  brief  sketches  correspond  with  the  two  analogous  pictures 

*  Ver.  51.  The  mss.  and  Vss.  are  divided  between  Kai  17  pivnjp  and  v  <5c  f^VT^P*  J** 
B.  D.  M.  omit  ravra.  Vcr.-  52.  fi>.  L.  add  ev  ttj,  B.  ev^  before  otxpia,  D.  L.  Syr. 
Itriwiqtt.  place  if?uKia  before  ao6ia. 
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of  John  the  Baptist  (1 :  66.  80).  Each  of  these  generfd  remarks,  if  it  stood  alone 
might  be  regarded,  &  Schleiermacher'lias  suggested,  as  the  close  of  a  small  docu- 
ment. But  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  their  periodical  recurrence,  demonstrate 
the  unity  of  our  writing.  This  form  is  met  with  again  in  the  book  of  the  Acts. 
*KXiKia  does  not  here  denote  age,  which  would  yield  no  meaning  at  all,  but  height, 
stature,  just  as  19  : 3.  This  term  embraces  -the  entire  physical  development,  all  the 
external  advantages  ;  aoipia,  wisdom,  refers  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  development. 
The  thiid  term,  favor  vsUh  God  and  men,  completes  the  other  two.  Over  the  person 
of  this  young  man  there  was  spread  a  charm  at  once  external  and  spiritual ;  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  favor  of  God,  and  conciliated  toward  Him  the  favor  of  men.  This 
perfectly  normal  human  being  was  the  beginning  of  a  reconciliation  between  heaven 
and  earth.  The  term  wisdom  refers  rather  to  toith  God  ;  the  word  stature  to  wWi 
men.  The  last  words,  witJi  men,  establish  a  contrast  between  Jesus  and  John  the 
Baptist,  who  at  this  very  time  was  growing  up  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert ;  and  this 
contrast  is  the  prelude  to  that  which  later  on  was  to  be  exhibited  in  their  respective 
ministries.  There  is  no  notion  for  the  forgetfulness  or  denial  of  wkich  theology  pays 
mo^e  dearly  than  that  of  a  development  in  pure  goodness.  This  positive  notion  is  de- 
rived by  biblical  Christianity  from  this  verse.  With  it  the  humanity  of  Jesus  may 
be  accepted^  as  it  is  here  presented  by  Luke,  in  all  its  reality. 


^  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON   CHAI*8.    1   AND  -2. 

It  remains  for  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  historical  value  of  the  accounts  con- 
tained in  these  two  chapters. 

I.  G7iaraeteri8tic8  of  tfie  Na/rraUve,  —  We  have  already  oblerved  that  Luke 
thoroughly  believes  that  he  is  relating  facts,  and  not  giving  poetical  illustrations  of 
ideas.  He  declares  that  he  only  writes  in  accordance  with  the  information  he  has 
collected  ;  he  writes  with  the  design  of  convincing  his  readers  of  the  unquestionable 
certainty  of  the  things  which  he  relates  (1 : 3,  4) ;  and  in  speaking  thus,  he  has  very 
specially  in  view  the  contents  of  the  first  two  chapters  (comp.  the  avoBev,  ver.  3).  In 
short,  the  very  nature  of  these  narratives  admits  of  no  other  supposition  (p.  4g). 
Was  he  himself  the  dupe  of  false  information  ?  Was  he  not  in  a  much  more  favor- 
able position  than  we  are  for  estimating  the  value  of  the  communications  that  were 
made  to  him  ?  There  are  not  two  ways,  we  imagine,  of  replying  to  these  preliminary 
questions.  As  to  the  substance  of  the  narrative,  we  may  distinguish  between  the 
facts  and  the  discourses  or  songs.  The  supernatural  element  in  the  facts  only  occurs 
to  an  extent  that  may  be  called  natural,  when  once  the  supernatural  character  of  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  is  admitted  in- a  general  way.  If  Mary  was  to  accept  spontane- 
ously the  part  to  which  she  was  called,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  informed 
of  it  beforehand.  If  angels  really  exist,  and  form  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  they 
wefe  interested  as  well  as  men  in  the  birth  of  Him  who  was  to  be  the  Head  of  this 
organization,  and  reign  over  the  whole  moral  universe.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  some  manifestation  on  their  part  should  accompany  this  event.  That  the'pro- 
phetic  Spirit  might  have  at  this  epoch  representatives  in  Israel,  can  only  be  disputed 
by  denying  the  existence  and  action  of  this  Spirit  in  the  nation  at  any  time.  From 
the  point  of  view  presented  by  the  biblical  premisses,  the  possibility  of  the  facts  re- 
lated is  then  indisputable.    In  the  details  of  the  history,  the  supernatural  is  confined 
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within  the  limits  of  the  strictest  sobriety^  and  most  perfect  suitability,  and  differs 
dtof^ther  in  this  respect  from  the  marvels  of  the  apocryphal  writings.* 

The  discourses  of  hymns  may  appear  to  have  been  a  freer  element,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  the  imagination  of  the  author  might  have  allowed  itself  larger  scope. 
Should  not  these  portions  be  regarded  as  somewhat  analogous  to  those  discourses 
which  the  ancient  historians  so  often  put  into  the  mouth  of  their  heroes,  a  product  of 
the  individual  or  collective  Christian  muse  ?  .  But  we  have  proved  that,  in  attributing 
to  the  angelt  to  Mary,  and  to  Zacharias  the  language  which  he  puts  into  their 
mouths,  the  author  would  of  his  own  accord  have  made  liis  characters  false 
prophets.  They  would  be  so  many  oracles  posi  eventum  contra  evenium  I  Kever, 
after  the  unbelief  of  the  people  had  brought  about  a  separation  between  the  Syna- 
gogue and  the  Church,  could  the  Christian  muse  have  celebrated  the  glories  of  the 
Messianic  future  of  Israel,  With  such  accents  of  artless  joyous  hope  as  prevail  in  thuse 
canticles  (1 :  17,  54,  55,  74,  and  75  ;  2:1,  32).  The  only  words  that  could  be  sus- 
pected from  this  point  of  view  are  those  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Simeon. 
For  they  suppose  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  future  course  of  things  in  Israel.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  the  hymn  of  Sinpeon,  and  his  address  to  Mary, 
vhich,  by  their  originality,  conciseness,  and  energy,  are  most  clearly  marked  with 
the  stamp  of  authenticity.  We  have  certainly  met  with  some  expressions  of  a  uni- 
versalist  tendency  in  these  songs  ("  goodwill  toward  men,"  2  :  14  ;  "a  light  of  the 
Qentiles,"  ver.  fiR3) ;  but  these  allusions  in  no  way  exceed  the  limits  of  ancient 
prophecy,  and  they  are  not  brought  out  in  a  sufficiently  marked  way  to  indicate  a 
time  when  Jewish  Christianity  and  Paulinlsm  were  already  in  open  conflict.  This 
ttoi versa] ism  is,  in  fact,  that  of  the  early  days,  simple,  free,  and  exempt  from  all 
polemical  design.    It  is  the  fresh  and  normal  unfolding  of  the  flower  in  its  calyx. 

Th^e  opinion  in  closest  conformity  with  the  internal  marks  of  the  narrative,  as  well 
as  with  the  clearly  expressed  inte;^tion  of  the  writer,  is  therefore  certainly  that  which 
r^rdsr  the  facts  and  discourses  contained  in  these  two  chapters  as  historical. 

n.  BelaUon  of  the  Narratives  of  Chaps,  1  and  2  to  the  Contents  of  other  parts  of  the 
If.  r.— The  first  point  of  comparison  is  the  narrative  of  the  infancy  in  Matthew, 
chaps.  1  and  2.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  two  accounts  are  irreconcilable. 
>Ve  ask,  first  of  all,  whether  there  are  two  accounts.  Does  what  is  called  the  narra- 
ti?e  of  Matthew  really  deserve  this  name  ?  We  find  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Mat- 
thew five  incidento  of  the  infancy  of  Christ,  which  are  mentioned  solely  to*  connect 
with  them  five  prophetic  passages,  and  thus  prove  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus,  in 
•ccordance  with  the  design  of  this  evangelist,  1:1:  Jesus,  the  Christ.  Is  this  what 
▼c  should  call  a  narrative  ?    Is  it  not  rather  a  didactic  exposition  ?    So  little  does  the 

.k  *r.^  addition  to  thrf  specimens  already  given,  we  add  the  following?,  taken  from 
S*  P«»Pel  of  James  (2d  c^ ;  Zacharias  is  high  priest ;  he  inquires  of  God  respecting 
.we  lot  of  the  youthful  Maty,  brought  up  in  the  temple.  God  Himself  commands 
ijal  she  shall  be  confided  to  Joseph.  The  task  of  embroidering  the  veil  of  the  teui- 
Pte  18  devolved  upon  Mary  by  lot.  When  she  bringsthe  work.  Elizabeth  at  the  siirht 
01  ber  praises  the  mother  uf  the  Messiah,  without  Mary  herself  knowing  why.  After- 
ward  ,t  18  John,  more  even  than  Jesus,  who  is  the  object  of  Herod's  jealous  search. 
Elizabeth  flees  to  the  desert  with  her  child  ;  a  rock  opens  to  receive  them  ;  a  bright 
*>gnt  reveals  the  presence  of  the -angel  who  guards  them.  Herod  questions  Zacharias, 
Vtto  is  lenurant  himself  Where  his  child  is.  Zacharias  is  then  slain  in  the  temple 
coort ;  the  carpets  of  the  temple  cry  out ;  a  voic«  announces  the  avenger  ;  the  body 
oi  the  martyr  disappears  ;  only  his  blood  is  found  changed  Into  stone. 
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author  entertain  theTidea  of  relating,  that  in  chap.  1,  while  treating  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  he  does  not  even  mention  Bethlehem  ;  he  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the  connec- 
tion of  the  fact  of  which  he  is  speaking  with  the  oracle,  Isa.  7.  It  is  only  after  hav- 
ing finished  this  subject,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  visit  of  the  magi,  that  he 
mentions  for  the  first  time,  and  as  it  were  in  passing  (Jesus  beiug  born  in  Bethlehem) 
this  locality.  And  with  what  object  ?  With  a  historical  view  ?  Not  at  all.  Simply 
on  account  of  the  prophecy  of  Micah,  which  is  tu  be  illustrated  in  the  visit  of  the 
magi,  and  in  which  the  place  of  the  Messiah's  birth  was  announced  beforehand. 
Apart  from  this  prophecy,  he  would  still  less  have  thought  of  mentioning  Bethlehem 
In  the  second  narrative  than  in  the  first.  And  it  is  this  desultory  history,  made  up  of 
isolated  facts,  referred  to  solely  with  an  apologetic  aim,  that  is  to  be  employed  to 
criticise  and  correct  a  complete  narrative  such  as  Luke'^ !  Is  it  not  clear  that,  be- 
tween two  accounts  of  such  a  different  nature,  there  may  easily  be  found  blanks 
which  hypothesis  alone  can.  fill  up  ?  Two  incidents  are  common  to  Luke  and  Mat- 
thew :  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem,  and  His  education  at  Nazareth.  The  histori- 
cal truth  of  the  latter  piece  of  information  is  not  disputed.  Instead  of  this,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  former  is  a  mere  legendary  invention  occasioned  by  Mic.  5.  But 
were  it  so,  the  fact  would  never  occur  in  the  tradition  entirely  detached  from  the 
prophetic  word  which  would  be  the  very  soul  of  it.  But  Luke  does  not  contain  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  prophecy  of  Micah.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  to  admit 
that  the  first  fact  is  historical  as  well  as  the  other.  With  this  common  basis,  three 
differences  are  discernible  in  which  some  find  contradictions. 

First,  The  account  which  Matthew  gives  of  the  appearance  of  an  angel  to  Joseph, 
in  order  to  relieve  his  perplexity,  is,  it  is  said,  incompatible  with  that  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  angel  to  Mary  in  Luke.  For  if  this  last  appearance  had  taken  place  Mary 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  spoken  of  it  to  Joseph,  and  in  that  case  his  doubts 
would  have  been  impossible.  But  all  this  is  uncertain.  For,  first,  Mary  may  cer- 
tainly have  told  Joseph  everything,  either  before  or  after  her  return  from  Elizabeth  ; 
but  in  this  case,  whatever  confidence  Joseph  had  in  her,  nothing  could  prevent  hia 
being  for  a  moment  shaken  by  doubt  at  hearing  of  a  message  and  a  fact  so  extraordi- 
nary. But  it  is  possible  also—and  this  supposition  appears  to  me  more  probable*— 
that  Mary,  judging  it  right  in  this  affair  to  leave  everything  to  God,  who  immediately 
directed  it,  held  herself  as  dead  in  regard  to  Joseph.  And,  in  this  case,  what  might  not 
have  been  his  anxiety  when  he  thought  he  saw  Mary's  condition  ?  On  either  of  these 
two  possible  suppositions,  a  reason  is  found  for  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to  Joseph. 
Second.  It  would  seem,  according  to  Matthew,  that  at  the  time  Jesus  was  bora. 
His  parents  were  residing  at  Bethlehem,  and  that  this  city  was  their  permanent 
abode.  Further,  on  their  return  from  Egypt,  when  they  resolved  to  go  and  live  at 
Nazareth,  their  decision  was  the  result  of  a  divine  interposition  which  aimed  at  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  (Matt.  2  :  22,  23).  In  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  the  ordinary 
abode  of  the  parents  appears  to  be  Nazareth.  It  is  an  exceptional  circumstance,  the 
edict  of  Augustus,  that  takes  them  to  Bethlehem.  And  consequently,  as  soon  as  the 
duties,  which  have  called  them  to  Judaea  and  detained  them  there,  are  accomplished, 
they  return  to  Nazareth,  without  needing  any  special  direction  (2  :  89).  It  is  impor- 
tant here  to  remember  the  remark  which  we  made  onihe  nature  of  Matthew's  narra> 
tive.  In  that  evangelist,  neither  the  mention  of  the  place  of  birth  nor  of  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  brought  up  is  made  as  a  matter  of  history  ;  in  both  cases  it  is  solely 
a  question  of  proving  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy.    An  account  of  this  khid  with- 
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out  doubt  affirms  what  it  actually  says^  but  it  in  no  way  denies  "v^bat  it  does  not  say  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  it  a  historical  view  sufficiently  complete,  to 
oppose  it  to  another  and  more  detailed  account  that  is  decidedly  historical.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,*  here  to  prevent  our  completing  the  information  furnished  by  Mat- 
thew from  that  supplied  by  Luke,  and  regarding  Nazareth  with  the  latter  as  the  nat- 
ural abode  of  the  parents  of  Jesus.  What  follows  will  complete  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty. 

Third,  The  incidents  of  the  visit  of  the  magi  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  related  by 
Matthew,  cannot  be  intercalated  with  Luke's  narrative,  either  before  the  presentation 
of  the  child  in  the  temple — His  parents  would  not  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  take 
Uim  back  to  Jerusalem  after  that  the  visit  of  tlie  magi  had  drawn  upon  Him  the  jeal- 
ous notice  of  Herod  ;  and  besides,  there  would  not  be,  during  the  six  weeks  interven- 
ing between  the  birth  and  the  presentation,  the  time  necessary  for  the  journey  to 
Egypt — or  after  this  ceremony  ,  for,  according  to  Luke  2  :  89,  the  parents  return  di- 
rectly from  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth,  without  going  again  to  Bethlehem,  where  never- 
theless they  must  have  received  the  visit  of  the  magi ;  and  according  to  Matthew  him- 
self, Joseph,  after  the  return  from  Egypt,  does  not  return  to  Judsea,  but  goes  imme- 
diately to  setlile  in  Galilee.    But  notwithstanding  these  reasons,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
place  the  presentation  at  Jerusalem,  either  after  or  before  the  visit  of  the  magi.    If 
this  had  already  taken  plaoe,  Joseph  and  Mary  must  have  put  their  trust  in  God's 
care  to  protect  the  child  ;  and  the  time  is  no  objection  to  this  supposition,  as  Wieseler 
has  shown.     For  from  Bethlehem  to  Rhinocolure,  the  first  Egyptian  town,  is  only 
three  or  four  days'  journey;    Three  weeks,  then,  would,  strictly  speaking,  suffice  to 
go  and  return.    It  is  more  natural,  however,  to  place  the  visit  of  the  magi  and  the 
journey  into  Egypt  after  the  presentation.    We  have  only  to  suppose  tliat  after  tliis 
ceremony  Mary  and  Joseph  returned  to  Bethlehem,  a  circumstance  of  which  Luke 
was  not  aware,  'and  which  he  has  omitted.    In  the  same  way,  in  the  Acts,  he  omits 
Paul's  journey  into  Arabia  after  liis  conversion,  and  combines  mto  one  the  two  so- 
journs at  Damascus  separated  by  this  journey.    Tliis  return  to  Bethlehem,  situated  at 
such  a  short  distance  from  Jerusalem,  is  too  natural  to  need  to  be  particularly 
accounted  for.    But  it  is  completely  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  that,  when  Joseph 
and  Mary  left  Nazareth  on  account  of  the  census,  they  did  so  with  the  intention  of 
settling  at  Bethlehem.    Many  reasons  would  induce  them  to  this  decision.    It  might 
appear  to  them  more  suitable  that  the  child  on  whom  such  high  promises  rested  should 
be  brought  up  at  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  His  royal  ancestor,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  capital,  than  in  the  remote  hamlet  of  Nazareth.    The  desire  of  being  near  Zacha- 
rias  ahd  Elizabeth  would  also  attract  them  to  JudsBa.    Lastly,  they  would  thereby 
avoid  the  calumnious  judgments  which  the  short  time  that  elapsed  between  their  mar- 
riage and  the  birth  of  the  child  could  not  have  failed  to  occasion  had  they  dwelt  at 
Nazareth.     Besides,  even  though  this  had  not  been  their  original  plan,  after  Joseph 
had  been  settled  at  Bethlehem  for  some  weeks,  and  had  found  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence there,  nothing  would  more  naturally  occur  to  his  mind  than  the  idea  of  settling 
down  at  the  place.    In  this  way  the  interposition  of  the  angel  is  explained,  who  in 
Matthew  induces  him  to  return  to  Galilee.    Bleek  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
arrival  of  the  magi  preceded  the  presentation,  and  that  the  journey  into  Eg3'pt  fol- 
owed  it.    This  supposition  is  admissible  also  ;  it  alters  nothing  of  importance  in  the 
course  of  things  as  presented  in  the  preceding  explanations,  of  which  we  give  a 
iketch  in  the  following  recapitulation  : 
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1.  The  BSigel  announces  to  Mary  the  birth  of  Jesjis  (Luke  1).  2.  Mary,  after  or 
without  haying  spoken  to  Joseph,  goes  to  Elizabeth  (Luke  1).  8.  After  her  return, 
Joseph  falls  into  the  state  of  perplexity  from  which  he  is  delivered  b^  the  message  of 
the  angel  (Matt.  1).  4.  He  takes  Mary  ostensibly  for  his  wife  (Matt.  1).  6.  Herod's 
order,  carrying  out  the  decree  of  Augustus,  leads  them  to  Bethlehem  (Luke  2).  6. 
Jesus  is  born  (Matt.  1 ;  Luke  2).  7.  His  parents  present  Him  in  the  temple  (Luke  2). 
8.  On  their  return  to  Bethlehem,  they  receive  the  visit  of  the  magi  and  escape  into 
Egypt  (Matt.  2).  9.  Returned  from  Egypt,  they  give  up  the  idea  of  settling  at  Beth- 
lehem, and  determine  once  more  to  fix  their  abode  at  Nazareth. 

Only  one  condition  is  required  in  order  to  accept  this  effort  to  harmonize  the  two 
accounts — namely,  the  supposition  that  each  writer  was  ignorant  of  the  other's  nar- 
rative. But  this  supposition  is  allowed  by  even  the  most  decided  adversaries  of  auy 
attempt  at  harmony — such,  for  instance,  as  Keim,  who,  although  he  believes  that 
Luke  in  composing  his  Gospel  made  use  of  Matthew,  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew's  writing  were  not  in  existence  at  the  time  when 
Luke  availed  himself  of  it  for  the  composition  of  his  own. 

If  the  solution  proposed  does  not  satisfy  the  reader,  and  he  thinks  he  must  choose 
between  the  two  writings,  it  will  certainly  be  more  natural  to  suspect  the  narrative 
of  Matthew,  because  it  has  no  proper  historical  aim.  But  further,  it  T^ili  only  be 
right,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  facts  related  by  this  evangelist,  to  remember  that 
the  more  forced  in  some  cases  appears  the  connection  which  he  maintains  between  the 
facts  he  mentions  and  the  prophecies  he  applies  to  them,  the  less  probable  is  it  that 
the  former  were  invented  on  the  foundation  of  the  latter.  Such  incidents  as  the 
journey  into  Egypt  and  the  massjicre  of  the  children  must  have  been  well-ascer- 
tained facts  before  any  on/e  would  think  of  finding  a  prophetic  announcement  of 
them  in  the  words  of  Hosea  and  Jeremiah,  which  the  author  quotes  and  applies  to 
them  . 

We  pass  on  to  other  parts  of  the  K.  T.  Meyer  maintains  that  certain  facts  sub- 
sequently related  by  the  synoptics  themselves  are  incompatible  with  the  reality  of  the 
miraculous  events  of  the  infancy,  How  could  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  acquainted 
with  these  prodigies,  refuse  to  believe  in  their  brother  ?  How  could  even 
Mary  herself  share  their  unbelief?  (Mark  8:21,  81  etseq.  ;  Matt.  12:46  et  seg.  ; 
iiUke  8  :  19  ^  seq,  ;  comp.  John  7:5.)  In  reply,  it  may  be  said  that  we  do  not  know 
how  far  Mary  could  communicate  to  her  sons,  at  any  rate  before  the  time  of  Jesus' 
ministry,  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  touched  on  very  delicate  matters 
affecting  herself.  Besides,  Jealousy  and  prejudice  might  easily  counteract  any  im- 
pression produced  by  facts  of  which  they  had  not  been  witnesses,  and  induce  them 
to  think,  notwithstanding,  that  Jesus  was  taking  a  wrong  course.  Did  not  John  the 
Baptist  himself,  although  he  had  given  public  testimony  to  Jesus,  as  no  one  would 
venture  to  deny,  feel  his  faith  shaken  in  view  of  the  unexpected  course  which  His 
work  took  ?  and  did  not  this  cause  him  to  be  offended  in  Him  ?  (Matt.  11 : 6.)  As 
to  Mary,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  she  shared  the  unbelief  of  her  sous.  If  she 
accompanies  them  when  they  go  to  Jesus,  intending  to  lay  hold  upon  Him  (Mark  3), 
it  is  probably  from  a  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  what  might  take  place,  and  from  a  de- 
sire to  prevent  the  conflict  she  anticipates.  Keim  alleges  the  omission  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  infancy  in  Mark  and  John.  These  two  evangelists,  it  is  true,  make  the 
starting-point  of  their  narrative  on  this  side  of  these  facts.  Mark  opens  his  with  the 
ministry  of  the  forerunner,  which  he  regards  as  the  true  commencement  of  that  of 
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JesQB.*  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  ^hat  he  denies  all  the  previous  circumstances 
which  he  does  not  relate.  All  that  this  proves  is,  that  the  original  apostolic  preaching, 
of  which  this  Gospel  is  the  simplest  reproduction,  went  no  further  back  ;  and  for  this 
manifest  reason,  tJiat  this  preaching  was  based  on  the  tradition  ot  the  apustles  as  eye- 
witnesses {ainCimu^  1:2;  Acts  1 :  21,  22  ;  John  15  :  27),  and  that  the  persoual  testi- 
mony of  the  apostles  did  not  go  back  as  far  as  the  early  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
It  is  doubtless  for  the  same  reason  that  Paul,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  testimonies  to 
the  resurrection  of  Jesu»,  omits  that  of  the  women,  because  he  regards  the  testimony 
of  the  apostles  and  of  the  Church  gathered  about  them  as  the  only  suitable  basis  for 
the  official  instruction  of  the  Church.  John  commences  his  narrative  at  the  hour  of 
the  birth  of  hfs  own  faith,  which  simply  proves  that  the  design  of  his  work  is  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  development  of  his  own  faith  and  of  that  of  his  fellow-disciples. 
All  that  occurred  previous  to  this  time — the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  temptation — he 
leaves  untold  ;  but  he  does  not  on  that  account  deny  these  facts,  for  he  himself 
alludes  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 

Keim  goes  further.  He  maintains  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  N.  T.  three 
theories  as  to  (he  origin  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  are  exclusive  of  each  other  : 
FlrH.  That  of  the  purely  natural  birth  ;  tliis  would  be  the  true  view  of  the  apostles 
and  primitive  Church,  which  was  held  by  the  Ebionitish  communities  (Clement. 
Homil.).  This  being  found  insufficient  to  explain  such  a  remarkable  sequel  as  the 
life  of  Jesus,  it  must  have  been  supplemented  afterward  by  the  legend  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  baptism.  Second.  That  of  the  miraculous  birth,  held  by 
purt  of  the  Jewinh- Christian  communities  and  the  I^azarene  churches,  and  proceeding 
from  an  erroneous  Messianic  application  of  Isa.  7.  This  theory  is  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke  and  in  Matt.  1  and  2.  Third,  The  theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus 
68  a  divine  being,  originated  in  the  Greek  churches,  of  which  Paul  and  John  are  the 
principal  representatives.    To  this  we  reply  : 

FST9t.  That  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  apostolic  and  primitive  doctrine  was  that 
of  the  natural  birth.  Certain  words  are  cited  in  proof  which  are  put  by  the  evange- 
lists in  the  mouth  of  the  people  :  *'  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?"  (Matt.  13  :  55  : 
Lake  4 :  22  ;  comp.  John  6  :  42)  ;  next  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Philip  in  John  :  ' '  Wc 
have  found  .  .  .  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph"  (John  1:45).  The 
absence  of  all  protest  on  the  part  of  John  against  this  assertion  of  Philip's  is  regarded 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  admitted  its  truth.  But  who  could  with 
any  reason  be  surprised  that,  on  the  day  after  Jesus  made  the  acquaintance  of  His 
first  disciples,  Philip  should  still  be  ignorant  of  the  miraculous  birth  ?  Was  Jesus  to 
iMsteo  to  tell  this  fact  to  those  who  saw  Him  for  the  first  time  ?  Was  there  nothing 
more  urgent  to  teach  these  young  hearts  just  opening  to  His  infiuence  ?  Who  cannot 
understand  why  Jesus  should  allow  the  words  of  the  people  to  pass,  without  an- 
noundng  such  a  fact  as  this  to  these  cavilling,  mocking  Jews  ?  Jesus  testifies  before 
an  what  He  has  seen  with  His  Father  by  the  inward  sense,  and  not  outward  facts 
which  He  had  from  the  fallible  lips  of  others.  Above  all,  He  very  well  knew  that 
it  was  not  faith  in  ^iB  miraculous  birth  that  would  produce  faith  in  His  person  ;  on 
tbe  contrary,  that  it  was  only  faith  in  His  person  that  would  induce  any  one  to  admit 
the  miracle  of  His  birth.    He  saw  that,  to  put  out  before  a  hostile  and  profane  people 

♦  These  words,  TJie  beginning  of  the  Gwpel  ofJem^  Christ,  Uie  Son  of  Qod  (Mark 
1  : 1),  appear  to  me  to  be  in  logical  apposition  with  the  subsequent  account  of  th«^ 
ministry  of  John  (6 .:  4). 
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an  assertion  like  this,  which  He  could  not  possibly  prove,  would  only  draw  forth  a 
flood  of  coarse  ridicule,  which  would  1fall  directly  on  that  revered  person  who  was 
more  concerned  in  this  history  even  than  Himself,  and  that  without  the  least  advan- 
tage to  the  faith  of  any  one.  Certainly  this  was  a  case  for  the  application  of  the  pre- 
cept, Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine,  if  you  would  not  have  them  turn  again  and 
rend  you.  This  observation  also  explains  the  silence  of  the  apostles  on  this  point  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  They  could  not  have  done  anything  more  ill-advised  than 
to  rest  the  controversy  between  the  Jews  and  Christ  on  such  a  ground.  If  John  does 
not  rectify  the  statements  of  the  people  and  of  Philip,  the  reason  is,  that  he  wrote 
for  the  Church  already  formed  and  sufficiently  instructed.  His  personal  conviction 
appears  from  the  following  facts  :  He  admitted  the  human  birth,  for  he  speaks  several 
times  of  His  mother.  At  the  same  time  he  regarded  natural  birth  as  the  means  of 
the  transmission  of  sin:  "That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.'*  And  never- 
theless he  regarded  this  Jesus,  born  of  a  human  mother,  as  the  Holy  One  of  Ood,  and 
the  bread  that  came  down  from  7iea/oen  !  Is  it  possible  that  he  did  not  attribute  an  ex- 
ceptional character  to  His  birth  ?  As  to  Mark,  we  do  not,  with  Bleek,  rely  upon  the 
name  Son  of  Mary,  which  is  given  to  Jesus  by  the  people  of  Nazareth  (6:8);  this 
appellation  in  their  mouth  does  not  imply  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  birth.  But  in 
the  expression,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood  (1 : 1),  the  latter  title  certain  implies 
more,  in  the  author's  mind,  than  the  simple  notion  of  Messiafi ;  this,  in  fact,  was 
already  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  name  Christ.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  this  term  implies  in  Mark  a  relation  of  mysterious  Sonship  between  the  person 
of  Jesus  and  the  Divine  Being.*  All  these  passages  quoted  by  Keim  only  prove 
what  is  self -apparent,  that  the  notion  of  the  natural  birth  of  Jesus  was  that  of  the 
Jewish  x>eople,  and  al^o  of  the  apostles  in  the  early  days  of  their  faith,  before  they 
received  fuller  information.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  remained 
the  idea  of  the  Ebionitish  churches,  which  never  really  broke  with  the  Israelitish 
past,  but  were  contented  to  apply  to  Jesus  the  popular  notion  of  the  Jewish  Messuih« 
Keim  also  finds  a  trace  of  this  alleged*  primitive  theory  in  the  two  genealogies  con- 
tained in  Luke  and  Matthew.  According  to  him,  these  documents  imply,  by  their 
very  nature,  that  those  who  drew  them  up  held  the  idea  of  a  natural  birth.  For 
what  interest  could  they  have  had  in  giving  the  genealogical  tree  of  Joseph,  unless 
they  had  regarded  him  as  the  father  of  the  Messiah  ?  Further,  in  order  to  make  these 
documents  square  with  their  new  theory  of  the  miraculous  birth,  the  two  evangelists 
have  been  obliged  to  subject  them  to  arbitrary  revision,  as  is  seen  in  the  appendix 
eS  9^  .  .  .  Matt.  1 :  16,  and  in  the  parenthesis  (^  evoiu^ero,  Luke  3  :  23.  It  is 
very  possible,  mdeed,  that  the  original  documents,  reproduced  in  Matt.  1  and  Luke  8, 
were  of  Jewish  origin  ;  they  were  probably  the  same  public  registers  ( <JiArot  6tffi6(ftai) 
from  which  the  historian  Josephus  asserts  that  his  own  genealogy**  was  taken.t 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  such  documents  could  contain  no  indication  of  the  mirac- 
ulous birth  of  Jesus,  if  even  thev  went  down  to  Him.  But  how  could  this  fact  fur- 
nish  a  proof  of  the  primitive  opinion  of  the  Church  about  the  birth  of  its  Head  ?  It 
is  in  these  genealogies,  as  revised  and  completed  by  Christian  historians,  that  we  must 
seek  the  sentiments  of  the  primitive  Church  respecting  the  person  of  her  Master. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  we  flnd  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.    The  former, 

*  If  the  Sinaiticus  suppresses  it,  this  is  one  of  the  numberless  omissions,  resulting 
from  the  negligeDce  of  the  copyist,  with  which  this  manuscript  abounds. 
:     t  "Jos.Tita,"c.i. 
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in  demonstrating,  by  the  genealogy  which,  he  presents  to  us,  the  Davidic  sonship  of 
Joseph,  declares  that,  as  regards  Jesus,* this  same  Joseph  sustains  part  of  the  adop- 
tive, legal  father.  The  extract  from  the  public  registers  which  the  second  hands 
down  is  not  another  edition  of  that  of  Joseph,  in  contradiction  .with  the  former  ;  it  is 
the  genealogy  of  Levi,  the  father  of  Mary  (see  1 :  23).  In  transmitting  this  document, 
Luke  is  careful  to  observe  that  the  opinion  which  made  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  was 
only  a  popular  prejudice,  and  that  the  relationship  of  which  he  here  indicates  the 
links  is  the  only  real  one.  These  are  not,  therefore,  Jewish-Christian  materials,  as 
Keim  maintains,  but  purely  Jewish  ;  and  the  evangelists,  when  inserting  them  into  ^ 
their  writings,  have  imprinted  on  them,  each  after  his  own  manner,  the  Christian  seal. 

Keim  relies  further  on  the  silence  of  Paul  respecting  the  miraculous  birth.  But  is 
he  really  silent ?  Can  it  be  maintained  that  the  expression,  Rom.  1:3,  "made  of 
the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,"  was  intended,  by  I- aul  to  describe  the  entire 
fact  of  the  human  birth  of  Jesus  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the'  words,  according  to  the 
fiesh,  are  a  restriction  expressly  designed  to  indicate  another  side  to  this  fact,  the 
action  of  another  factor,  called  in  the  following  clause  tlie  spirit  oflwlinesB,  by  which 
he  explains  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection?  The  notion  of  the  miraculous  birth 
appears  equally  indispensable  to  explain  the  antithesis,  1  Cor.  15  :  47  :  "  The  flrst 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  the  second,  from  heaven.''  But  whatever  else  he  is,  Paul 
is  a  man  of  logical  mind.  How  then  could  he  affirm,  on  the  one  hand,  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  «n  and  death  by  natnral  generation,  as  he  does  in  Rom.  5  :  12,  and  on 
the  other  the  truly  human  birth  uf  Jesus  (Gal.  4 :  4),  whom  he  regards  as  the  Holy 
One,  if,  in  his  view,  the  birth  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  not  of  an  exceptional 
character  ?  Only,  as  this  fact  could  not,  from  its  very  nature,  become  the  subject  of 
apostolical  testimony,  nor  for  that  reason  enter  into  general  preaching,  Paul  does  not 
include  it  among  the  elements  of  the  napddoai^  whicii  he  enumerates.  1  Cor.  15  : 1  et 
teq.  And  if  he  does  not  make  any  special  dogmatic  use  of  it,  it  is  because,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  miraculous  birth  is  only  the  negative  cfmdition  of  the  holiness  of 
Jesas  ;  its  positive  condition  is.  and  must  be,  his  voluntary  obedience  ;  consequently 
it  is  this  that  Paul  particularly  brmgs  out  (Rom.  8  : 1-4).  These  reasons  apply  to  the 
other  didactic  writings  of  the  N.  T. 

Second.  It  is  arbitrary  to  maintain  that  the  narrative  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  only  a  later  complement  of  the  theory  of  the  natural  birth.  Is  not  this  nar- 
rative found  in  two  of  our  synoptics  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  supernatural  birth  ? 
And  yet  thid  is  only  a  complement  of  the  theory  of  the  natural  birth  !  Further,  in 
all  these  synoptics  alike,  it  is  found  closely  and  organically  connected  with  two  other 
facts,  the  ministry  of  John  and  the  temptation,  which  proves  that  these  three  narra- 
tives formed  a  very  firmly  connected  cycle  in  the  evangelical  tradition,  and  belonged 
to  the  very  earliest  preaching. 

Third.  The  idea  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  is  in  no  way  a  rival  theory  to  that 
of  the  miraculous  birth  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  former  implies  the  latter  as  its  necessary 
dement.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  natural  birth  which,  if  we  think  a  little,  appears  In- 
compatible with  that  of  the  incarnation.  M.  Secretan  admirably  says  :  '*  Man  repre- 
sents the  principle  of  individuality,  of  progress  ;  woman,  that  of  tradition,  generality, 
species.  The  Saviour  could  not  be  the  son  of  a  particular  man  ;  He  behoved  to  be 
the  son  of  humanity,  the  Son  of  man. "  * 


♦  «* 


La  Raison  et  le  Christianisme,"  pp.  250  and  277. 
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Fourth.  Bo  far  from  there  being  in  the  N.  T.  writings  traces  of  thi^  opposite 
theories  on  this  point,  the  real  state  of  the  case  is  this  :  The  disciples  set  oat,  just  as 
the  Jewish  people  did,  with  the  idea  of  an  ordinary  birth  ;  it  was  the  natural  suppo- 
sition (John  1 :  45).  But  as  they  came' to  understand  the  prophetic  testimony,  which 
makes  the  Messiah  the  supreme  manifestation  of  Jehovah,  and  the  testimony  of  Jesos 
Himself,  which  constantly  implies  a  divine  background  to  His  humaa  existence,  they 
soon  rose  to  a  knowledge  of  the  God-man,  whose  human  existence  was  preceded  by 
His  divine  existence.  This  step  was  taken,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  a 
quarter  .of  a  century  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  are  evidence  of  it  | 
(1  Cor.  8:6;  Col.  1 :  16-17  ;  Phil.  2  : 6.  7).  Lastly,  the  mode  of  transition  from  the' 
divine  'existence  to  the  human  life,  the  fact  of  the  miraculous  birth,  entered  a  little 
later  into  the  sphere  of  the  ecclesiastical  world,  by  means  of  the  Gtospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  about  thirty-ftve  or  forty  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Saviour. 

III.  Connection  betuoeen  these  Ifarratives  and  the  ChritUan  Faith  in  general, — The 
miraculous  birth  is  immedmtely  and  closely  connected  with  the  perfect  holiness  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Christology  ;  so  much  so,  that  whoever  denies  the 
former  of  these  miracles  must  necessarily  be  led  to  deny  the  latter  ;  and  whoever 
accepts  the  second  cannot  fail  to  fall  back  on  the  first,  which  is  indeed  Implied  in  it 
As  to  the  objection,  that  even  if  the  biblical  narrative  of  the  miraculous  birth  is 
accepted,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  it  was  that  sin  was  not  communicated  to ' 
Jesus  through  His  mother,  it  has  been  already  answered  (p.  93).  The  miraculous 
birth  IS  equally  inseparable  from  the  fact  of  the  incarnation.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
may  be  admitted  and  the  second  rejected,  but  the  reverse  is  impossible.  The  neces- 
sity for  an  exceptional  mode  of  birth  results  from  the  pre-existence  (p.  160).  But 
here  we  confront  the  great  objection  to  the  miraculous  birth  :  What  becomes,  from 
this  point  of  view,  of  the  real  and  proper  humanity  of  the  Saviour  ?  Can  it  be  recon- 
ciled with  this  exceptional  mode  of  birth  ?  '*  The  conditions  of  existence  being  differ- 
ent from  ours,"  says  Eeim,  "  equality  of  nature  no  longer  exists."  But,  we  would 
ask  those  who  reason  in  this  way,  do  you  admit  the  theories  of  Vogt  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  human  race  ?  Do  you  make  man  proceed  from  the  brute  ?  If  not,  then 
you  admit  a  creation  of  the  human  race  ;  and  In  this  case  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  conditions  of  existence  in  the  case  of  the  first  couple  were  quite  different  from 
ours.  Do  you,  on  this  ground,  deny  the  full  and  real  humanity  of  the  first  man? 
But  to  deny  the  human  character  to  the  being  from  whom  has  proceeded  by  way  of 
generation,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  transmission  of  his  own  nature,  all  that  is  called 
man,  would  be  absurd.  Identity  of  nature  is  possible,  therefore,  notwithstanding  a 
difference  in  the  mode  of  origin.  To  understand  this  fact  completely,  wc  need  to 
have  a  complete  insight  into  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  species,  which  is  the 
most  unfathomable  secret  of  nature.  But  there  is  something  here  still  more  serious. , 
Jesus  is  not  only  the  continuator  of  human  nature  as  it  already  exists ;  He  is  the 
elect  of  Grod,  by  whom  it  is  to  be  renewed  and  raised  to  its  destined  perfection.  In 
Him  is  accomplished  the  new  creation,  which  is  the  true  end  of  the  old.  This  work 
of  a  higher  nature  can  only  take  place  in  virtue  of  a  fresh  and  immediate  contact  of 
creative  power  with  human  nature.  Eeim  agrees  with  this  up  to  a  certain  jwint ; 
for  while  holding  the  paternal  concurrence  in  the  birth  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
he  admits  a  divine  interposition  which  profoundly  infiuenced  and  completely  sancti- 
fied the  appearance  of   this   Being.*    This  attempt  at  explanation  is  an  homage 

♦  *'  Gesch.  Jesu,"  t.  i.  pp.  357,  358. 
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tendered  to  the  incomparable  moral  grejitqpss  of  Jesus,  and  we  think  it  leaves  un- 
touched the  great  object  of  faith — Jesus  Christ^s  dignity  as  the  Saviour.  But  roust 
we, not  retort  upon  this  explanation  the  objection  which  Keim  brings  against  the  two 
notions  of  the  pre-existence  and  the  supernatural  birth :  **  These  are  theories,  not 
facts  established  by  any  documents  !"  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  acknowledge 
that  Jesus  was  a  man  specifically  different  from  all  others,*  and  if,  in  order  to  explain 
this  phenomenon,  it  is  indispensable  to  stipulate,  as  Keim  really  does,  for  an  excep- 
tional mode  of  origin,  then  why  not  keep. to  the  positive  statements  of  our  Gospels, 
which  satisfy  this  demand,  rather  than  throw  ourselves  upon  pure  speculation  ? 

rv.  Origin  of  the  Narratives  of  the  Infancy, — The  difference  of  style,  so  absolute 
and  abrupt,  between  Luke's  preface  (1  : 1-4)  and  the  following  narratives,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  from  1 : 5  the  author  makes  use  of  documents  of  which  he  scru- 
pulously preserves  the  very  form.  What  were  these  documents?  According  to 
Schleiermacher,  they  were  brief  family  records  which  the  compiler  of  the  Gospel 
contented  himself  with  connecting  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  continuous 
narrative.  But  the  modes  of  conclusion,  and  the  general  views  which  appear  as 
recuMing  topics,  in  which  Schleiermacher  sees  the  proof  of  his  hypothesis,  on  the 
contrary  upset  it.  For  these  brief  summaries,  by  their  resemblance  and  correspond- 
ence, prove  a  unity  of  composition  in  the  entire  narrative.  Yolkmar  regards  the 
sources  of  these  narratives  as  some  originally  Jewish  materials,  into  which  the  author 
has  infused  his  own  Pauline  feeling.  According  to  Keim,  their  source  would  be  the 
great  Ebionitish  writing  which  constitutes,  in  his  opinion,  the  original  trunk  of  our 
6o8peI,  on  which  the  author  set  himself  to  graft  his  Paulinism.  These  two  suppo- 
sitions come  to  the  same  thing.  We  are  certainly  struck  with  the  twofold  character 
of  these  narratives  ;  there  is  a  spirit  of  profound  and  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  law, 
ode  by  side  with  a  not  less  marked  universalist  tendency.  But  are  these  really  two 
Lurrents  uf  contrary  origin  ?  I  think  not.  The  old  covenant  already  contained  these 
two  correnta— one  strictly  legal,  the  other  to  a  great  extent  universalist.  Universal- 
isn  is  even,  properly  speaking,  the  primitive  current ;  legalism  was  only  added  to  i*^ 
sfterward,  if  it  is  true  that  Abraham  preceded  Moses.  The  narratives  of  the  infancy 
reflect  simply  and  faithfully  this  twofold  character  ;  for  they  exhibit  to  us  the  normal 
tnmaition  from  the  old  to  the  new  covenant  If  the  so-called  Pauline  element  had 
been  introduced  into  it  subsequently,  it  would  have  taken  away  much  more  of  the 
origmal  tone,  and  would  not  appear  organically  united  with  it ;  and  if  it  were  only 
the  product  of  a  party  manoeuvre,  its  polemical  character  could  not  have  been  so  com- 
P^ly  disguised.  These  two  elements,  as  they  present  themselves  in  these  narra- 
ttvei,  m  no  way  prove,  therefore,  two  sources  of  an  opposite  religious  nature. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Luke's  and  Matthew's  narrative  appears  to 
Joeto  be  found  in  the  following  fact.  In  Matthew,  Joseph  is  the  principflJ  person- 
age. It  is  to  him  that  the  angel  appears  ;  he  comes  to  calm  hie  perplexities  ;  it  is  to 
luffl  that  the  name  of  Jesus  is  notified  and  explained.  If  the  picture  of  the  infancy 
be  represented,  as  in  a  stereoscope,  in  a  twofold  form,  in  Matthew  it  is  seen  on  the 
^  of  Joseph  ;  in  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  Mary  who  assumes  the  principal  part, 
it  IB  she  who  receives  the  visit  of  the  angel ;  to  her  is  communicated  the  name  of  the 
cbild ;  her  private  feelings  are  brought  out  in  the  narrative  ;  it  is  she  who  is  promi- 
nent in  the  address  uf  Simeon  and  in  the  history  of  the  search  for  the  child.  The 
Picture  is  the  same,  but  it  is  taken  this  time  on  Mary's  side. 

*  "  Qesch.  Jesu,"  t.  i.  p.  359, 
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Fram  this  we  can  draw  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  two  cycles  of  nanatives 
emanate  from  two  different  centres.  'One  of  these  was  the  circle  of  which  Joseph 
was  the  centre,  and  which  we  may  suppose  consisted  of  Cleopas  his  brother,  JameB 
and  Jude  his  sons,  of  whom  one  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  flock  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
Simeon,  a  son  of  Cleopas,  the  first  successor  of  James.  The  narratives  preserved 
among  these  persons  might  easily  reach  the  ear  of  the  author  of  the  first  Gospel,  who 
doubtless  lived  in  the  midst  of  this  flock  ;  and  his  Gospel,  which,  far  more  than 
Luke's,  was  the  record  of  the  official  preaching,  was  designed  to  reproduce  rather 
that  side  of  the  facts  which  up  to  a  certain  point  already  belonged  to  the  public.  But 
a  cycle  of  narratives  must  also  have  formed  itself  round  Mary,  in  the  retreat  in  which 
she  ended  her  career.  These  narratives  would  have  a  much  more  private  character, 
and  would  exhibit  more  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  external  facts.  These,  doubtless, 
are  those  which  Luke  has  preserved.  How  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  access  to  this 
source  of  information,  to  which  he  probably  alludes  in  the  avuSev  (1 : 8),  we  do  not 
know.  *  But  it  is  certain  that  the  nature  of  these  narratives  was  better  suited  to  the 
private  character  of  his  work.  Does  not  Luke  give  us  a  glimpse,  as  it  wer^  de- 
signedly, of  this  incomparable  source  of  information  in  the  remarks  (2  :  19,  ana  50, 
51)  which,  from  any  other  point  of  view,  could  hardly  be  anything  else  than  a  piece 
of  charlatanism  ? 

We  think  that  these  two  cycles  of  narratives  existed  for  a  certain  time— the  one  as 
a  public  tradition,  the  other  as  a  family  souvenir,  in  a  purely  oral  form.  The  autlior 
of  the  first  Gospel  was  doubtless  the  first  who  drew  up  the  former,  adapting  it  to  the 
didactic  aim  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  his  work.  The  latter  was  originally  in 
Aramaean,  and  under  any  circumstances  could  only  have  been  drawn  up,  as  we  have 
•  shown,  after  the  termination  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  It  was  in  this  form  that  Luke 
found  it.  He  translated  it.  and  inserted  it  in  his  work.  The  very  songs  had  been 
faithfully  preserved  until  then.  For  this  there  was  no  need  of  the  stenographer.  Maiy 's 
heart  had  preserved  all ;  the  writer  himself  testifies  as  much,  and  he  utters  no  vain 
words.  The  deeper  feelings  are,  the  more  indelibly  graven  on  the  soul  are  the  thoughts 
which  embody  them  ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  peculiar  expressions  in  which  they 
find  utterance  remains  indissolubly  linked  with  the  recollection  of  the  thoughts  them- 
selves.   Eveiy  one  has  verified  this  experience  in  the  graver  moments  of  his  life. 

Lastly,  in  the  question  which  now  occupies  our  attention,  let  us  not  forget  to  bear 
in  mind  the  importance  which  these  narratives  possessed  in  the  view  of  the  two  writ- 
ers who  have  handed  them  down  to  us.  They  wrote  seriously,  because  they  were 
beUevero,  and  wrote  to  win  the  faith  of  the  world. 
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THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 

Chap.  3  : 1 ;  4 :  13. 

For  eighteen  years  Jesus  lived  unknown  in  the  seclusion  of  Nazareth.  His 
fellow- townsmen,  recalling  this  period  of  His  life,  designate  Him  tlie  carpenter  (Mark 
6 : 8).  Justin  Martyr — deriving  the  fact,  doubtless,  from  tradition — represents  Jesus 
as  making  ploughs  and  yokes,  and  teaching  men  righteousness  by  these  products  of 
His  peaceful  toil.*  Beneath  the  veil  of  this  life  of  humble  toil,  an  inward  development 
was  accomplished,  which  resulted  in  a  state  of  perfect  receptivity  for  the  measureless 
communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  This  result  was  attained  just  when  Jesus 
reached  the  climacteric  of  human  life,  the  age  of  athirty.  when  both  sou]  and  body 
enjoy  the  highest  degree  of  vitality,  and  are  fitted  to  become  the  perfect  organs  of  a 
higher  inspiration.  The  forerunner  then  having  given  the  signal,  Jesus  left  His  ob- 
scurity" to  accomplish  the  task  which  had  presented  itself  tu  Him  for  the  first  time  in 
the  temple,  when  He  was  twelve  years  of  age,  as  the  ideal  of  His  life — ^the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.  Here  b^ns  the  second  phase  of  His  ex- 
istence,  during  which  He  gave  forth  what  He  had  received  in  the  first. 

This  transition  from  private  life  to  public  activity  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
part,  which  comprises  four  sections  :  1.  The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  (3  : 1-20) ; 
2,  The  baptism  of  Jesus  (vers.  21, 22) ;  3.  The  genealogy  (vers.  23-^8) ;  4.  The  temp- 
tation (4 : 1-13).  The  corresponding  part  in  the  two  other  synoptics  embraces  only 
numbers  1,  2,  and  4.  « We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  connection  be- 
tween these  three  sections,  and  the  reason  which  induced  St.  Luke  to  intercalate  the 
fourth. 

FIBST  NASRATIVE. — CHAP.   3  '.  1-20. 

The  Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist, 

We  already  know  from  1 :  77  why  the  Messiah  was  to  have  a  forerunner.  A  mis- 
taken notion  of  salvation  had  taken  possession  of  Israel.  It  was  necessary  that  a  man 
clothed  with  divine  authority  sl/ould  restore  it  to  its  purity  before  the  Messiah  labored 
to  accomplish  it.  Perhaps  no  more  stirring  character  is  presented  in  sacred  history 
than  that  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  people  are  excited  at  his  appearing  ;  their  con- 
sciences are  aroused ;  multit&des  flock  to  him.  The  entire  nation  is  filled  with 
solemn  expectation  ;  and  just  jit  the  moment  when  this  man  has  only  to  speak  the 
word  to  make  himself  the  centre  of  this  entire  movement,  he  nut  only  refrains  from 
saying  this  word,  but  he  pronounces  another.    He  directs  all  the  eager  glances  that 

♦  "Dial.  c.  Tryph/*  c.  88. 
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were  fixed  upon  himself  to  One  coming  after  him,  whose  sandals  he  is  not  worthy  to 
carry.  Then,  as  soon  as  his  successor  has  appeared,  he  retires  to  the  background, 
and  gives  enthusiastic  expression  to  his  joy  at  seeing  himself  eclipsed.  Criticism  is 
fertile  in  resources  of  every  kind  ;  but  with  this  unexampled  moral  phenomenon  to 
account  for,  it  will  find  it  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  it,  without 
appealing  to  some  factor  of  a  higher  order. 

Luke  begins  by  framing  the  fact  which  he  is  about  to  relate  in  a  general  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  time  (vers.  1  and  2).  He  next  describes  the  personal  appearance  of 
John  the  Baptist  (vers.  3-6) ;  he  gives  a  summary  of  his  preaching  (vers.  7-18} ;  and 
he  finishes  with  an  anticipatory  account  of  his  imprisonment  (vers.  19,  20). 

1.  Vers,  1  and  2c*  In  this  concise  description  of  the  epoch  at  which  John  ap- 
peared, Luke  begins  with  the  largest  sphere— that  of  the  empire.  Then,  by  a  natural 
transitioD  furnished  by  his  reference  to  the  representative  of  imperial  power  in  Judcea, 
he  passes  to  the  special  domain  of  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  he  shows  us  the  Holy 
Land  divided  into  four  distinct  states.  After  having  thus  described  the  political 
situation,  he  sketches  in  a  word  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  position,  which  brings 
him  to  his  subject.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  considerable  skill  in  this  pre- 
amble.    Among  the  evangelists,  Luke  is  the  true  historian. 

And  first  the  empire.  Augustus  died  on  the  19th  of  August  of  the  year  767  u.c, 
corresponding  to  the  year  14  and  15  of  our  era.  If  Jesus  was  born  in  74^  or  750  tr.c, 
He  must  have  been  at  this  time  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  At  the  death  of 
Augustus,  Tiberius  had  already,  fof  two  years  past,  shared  his  throne.  The  fifteenth 
year  of  his  reign  may  consequently  be  reckoned,  either  from  the  time  when  he  b^an 
to  share  the  sovereignty  with  Augustus,  or  from  the  time  when  he  began  to  reign 
alone,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter.  The  Roman  historians  generally  date  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  from  the  time  when  he  began  to  reign  alone.  According  to  this  mode  of 
reckoning,  the  fifteenth  year  would  be  the  year  of  Rome  781  to  782,  that  is  to  say, 
38  to  29  of  our  era.  But  at  this  time  Jesus  would  be  already  thirty- two  to  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  which  would  be  opposed  to  the  statement  8 :  23,  according  to 
which  He  was  only  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of  His  baptism,  toward  the  end  of 
John's  ministry.  According  to  the  other  mode  of  reckoning,  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  would  be  the  year  of  Rome  779  to  780,  26  to  27  of  our  era.  Jesus 
would  be  about  twenty-nine  years  old  when  John  the  Baptist  appeared  ;  and  suppos- 
ing that  the  public  ministry  of  the  latter  lasted  six  months  or  a  year.  He  would  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age  when  He  received  baptism  from  him.  In  this  way 
agreement  is  established  between  the  two  chronological  data,  8  : 1  and  23.  It  has 
long  been  maintained  that  this  last  mode  of  reckoning,  as  it  is  foreign  to  the  Roman 
writers,  could  only  be  attributed  to  Luke  to  meet  the  requirements  of  harmonists. 
Wieseler,  however,  has  just  proved,  by  inscriptions  and  medals,  that  it  prevailed  in 
tlie  East,  and  particularly  at  Antioch,f  whence  Luke  appears  originaUy  to  have  come, 
and  where  he  certainly  resided  for  some  time. 

*  Ver.  1.  fit*  omits  Irovpaia^  ,  .  .  Avaavtov  (confusion  of  the  two  r^fl.  Ver. 
2.  Instead  of  aoxiepeuv,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  K.  with  some  Mnn.  ItP'**^'*!"*,  Vg. 
all  the  Mjj.,  etc.,  read  apxiepett^. 

t  "  Beitrfige  zur  richtigen  Wilrdigung  der  Evangelien,"  etc.,  1B69,  pp.  191-194. 
As  to  seeing,  with  him,  in  the  terms  Kaiaao  (instead  of  Augustus)  and  iiyefiovia  (in- 
stead of  uovaoxla)  proofs  of  the  co-rjegency  of  Tiberius,  these  are  subtleties  in  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  this  scholar. 
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The  circle  narrows.  We  return  to  JbhQ  Holy  Land.  The  title  of  Pontius  Pilate 
was  properly  Mrponos,  procurator.  That  of  ityefiuiv  belonged  to  the  superior,  the 
governor  of  Syria.  But  as,  in  Judiea,  the  military  command  was  joined  to  the  civil 
authority,  the  procurator  had  a  right  to  the  title  of  ifyefiuv.  Upon  the  deprivation  of 
Archelaus,  son  of  Eerod,  in  the  year  6  of  our  era,  Judtea  was  united  to  the  empire. 
It  formed,  with  Samaria  and  Idumea,  one  of  the  districts  of  the  province  of  Syria. 
Pilate  was  its  fifth  governor.  He  arrived  there  tn  the  year  26,  or  sooner,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  25  of  our  era ;  thus,  in  any  case,  a  very  short  time  before  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.     He  remained  in  power  ten  years. 

Herod,  in  his  will,  made  a  division  of  his  kingdom.  The  first  share  was  given  to 
Archelaus,  with  the  title  of  ethnarch — an  inferior  title  to  that  of  king^  but  superior  to 
that  of  tetrareh.  This  share  soon  passed  to  the  Romans.  The  second,  which  com- 
prised Galilee  and  the  Persea,  was  that  of  Herod  Antlpas.  The  title  of  ,<^mrcA,  given 
to  this  prince,  signifies  properly  sovereign  of  a  fourth.  It  was  then  employed  as  a 
designation  for  dependent  petty  princes  among  whom  had  been  shared  (originally  in 
fourths  *)  certain  territories  previously  united  under  a  single  sceptre.  Herod  Antipas 
reigned  for  forty-two  years,  until  the  year  89  of  our  era.  The  entire  ministry  of  our 
Lord  was  therefore  accomplished  in  his  reign.  The  third  share  was  Philip's,  another 
son  of  Herod,  who  had  the  same  title  as  Antipas.  It  embraced  Ituraea  (Dschedur),  a 
country  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  Libanus,  but  not  mentioned  by  Josephus 
Hinong  the  states  of  Philip,  and  in  addition,  Trachonitis  and  Batansa.  Philip  reigned 
37  years,  until  the  year  84  of  our  era.  If  the  title  of  tetrareh  be  tal^en  in  its  etymo- 
logical sense,  this  term  would  imply  that  Herod  had  made  a  fourth  share  of  his 
states  ;  and  this  would  naturally  be  that  which  Luke  here  designates  by  the  name  of 
Abilene,  and  which  he  assigns  to  Lysanias.  Abila  was  a  town  situated  to  the  north- 
west of  Damascus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Auti-Libanus.  Half  a  century  before  the  time 
of  which  we  are  writing,  there  reigned  in  this  country  a  certain  Lysanias,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Chalcis.  This  Lysanias  was  assassinated  thirty-six 
years  before  our  era  by  Antony,  who  gave  a  part  of  his  dominions  to  Cleopatra,  f 
His  heritage  then  passed  into  various  hands.  Profane  history  mentions  no  Lysanias 
after  that  one  ;  and  Strauss  is  eager  to  accuse  Luke  of  having,  by  a  gross  error,  made 
Lysanias  live  and  reign  sixty  years  after  his  death.  Eeim  forms  an  equally  un- 
favorable estimate  of  the  statement  of  Luke.^  But  while  we  possess  no  positive  proof 
establishing  the  existence  of  a  Lysanias  posterior  to  the  one  of  whom  Josephus 
speaks,  we  ought  at  least,  before  accusing  Luke  of  such  a  serious  error,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  following  facts :  1.  The  ancient  Lysanias  bore  the  title  of  king, 
vhich  Antony  had  given  him  (Dion  Cassius,  xlix.  82),  and  not  the  very  inferior  title 
of  tetrarcb.§  2.  He  only  reigned  from  four  to  five  years  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imderstand  how,  after  such  a  short  possession,  a  century  afterward,  had  Abilene 
eren  belonged  to  him  of  old,  it  should  still  have  borne  for  this  sole  reason,  in  all  the 
historians,  the  name  of  Abilene  of  Lysanias  (Jos.  Antiq.  xviii.  6.  10,  xix.  5.  1,  etc.  ; 
Ptolem.  y.  18).    8.  A  medal  and  an  inscription  found  by  Pococke)  mention  a 

•  Uneeeler,  work  cited,  p.  204. 

\  Jos.  "  Antiq."  xiv.  7.  4 ;  "BeU.  Jud."  i.  9.  2 ;  "  Antiq."  xv.  4.  1,  xiv.  18.  8. 

t  **  In  the  third  tetiarch,  Lysanias  of  Abilene,  Luke  introduces  a  personage  who 
did  not  exist"  C*  Gesch.  Jesu,''^  t.  i.  p.  618). 

§  Not  one  of  the  numerous  passages  cited  by  Keim  (i.  p.  610,  note)  proves  the  con- 
^.  I  "  Morgenland,"  ii.  177. 
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Lyaaniafl  tetnurch  and  high  priest,  titles  which  do  not  naturally  apply  to  the  andent 
king  Lysanias.  From  all  these  facts,  'therefore,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude, 
with  seTeral  interpreters,  that  there  was  a  younger  Lysanias — a  descendant,  doubt- 
less, of  the  preceding— who  possessed,  not,  as  his  ancestor  did,  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Chalcis,  but  simply  the  tetrarchate  of  Abilene.  This  natural  supposition  may  at  the 
present  day  be  asserted  as  a  fact.*  Two  inscriptions  recently  deciphered  prove :  1. 
That  at  the  very  time  when  Tiberius  was  co-regent  with  Augustus,  there  actually 
existed  a  tetrarch  Lysanias.  For  it  was  a  fnsedman  of  this  Lysanias,  named  Nym>' 
phseus  {Nvfi^<iioi  .  .  .  Avaavlou  Terpdpxov  aneXevOepoc),  who  had  executed  some  con- 
siderable works  to  which  one  of  these  inscriptions  refers  (Boeckh's  Corbus  inscript 
Gr.  No.  4521).  2.  That  this  Lysanias  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Ljrsanias.^ 
This  may  be  inferred,  with  a  probability  yerging  on  certainty,  from  the  terms  of  the 
other  inscription  :  *'  and  to  the  sons  of  Lysanias"  (Ibid.  Ko.  4523).  Augustus  too|c 
pleasure  in  restoring  to  the  children  what  his  rivals  had  formerly  taken  away  from 
their  fathers.  Thus  the  young  Jamblichus,  king  of  Emesa,  receiyed  from  him  the 
inheritance  of  his  father  of  the  same  name,  slain  by  Antony.  In  the  same  way,  also, 
was  restored  to  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia  a  part  of  Cilicia,  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  his  father  of  the  same  name.  Why  should  not  Augustus  have  done  as 
much  for  the  young  Lysanias,  whose  ancestor  had  been  slain  and  deprived  by  An- 
tony ?  That  this  country  should  be  here  considered  by  Luke  as  belonging  to  the 
Holy  Land,  is  explained,  either  by  the  fact  that  Abilene  had  been  temporarily  sub- 
ject to  Herod — and  it  is  somiithing  in  favor  of  this  supposition,  that  when  Claudius 
restored  to  Agrippa  I.  all  the  dominions  of  his  grandfather  Herod  the  Great,  he  also 
gave  him  Abilene  i — or  by  this,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  held  by  the  an- 
cient Lysanias  had  been  incorporated  into  the  theocracy  by  circumcision  a  centuiy 
before  Christ,  and  that  the  ancient  Lysanias  himself  was  bom  of  a  Jewish  mother, 
an  Asmonsan,  and  thus  far  a  Jew.§  This  people,  therefore,  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  formed  part  of  the  holy  people  as  well  as  the  Idunueans.  The  intention  of 
Luke  in  describing  the  dismemberment  of  the  Holy  Land  at  this  period,  is  to  make 
palpable  the  political  dissolution  into  which  the  theocracy  had  fallen  at  the  tmh 
when  He  appeared  who  was  to  establish  it  in  its  true  form,  by  separating  the  eternal 
kingdom  from  its  temporary  covering. 

Luke  passes  to  the  sphere  of  religion  (ver.  2).  The  true  reading  is  doubtless  the 
sing,  apxiepio^,  the  high  priest  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  How  is  this  strange  phrase  to 
be  explained  ?  It  cannot  be  accidental,  or  used  without  thought.  The  predecessor 
of  Pilate,  Valerius  Gratus,  had  deposed,  in  the  year  14,  the  high  priest  Annas.  Then, 
during  a  period  covering  some  years,  four  priestly  rulers  were  chosen  and  deposed  in 
succession.  Caiaphas,  who  had  the  title,  was  son-in-law  of  Annas,  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Gratus  about  the  year  17  of  our  era.  He  filled  this  oflEice  until  86.  It  is 
possible  that,  in  conformity  with  the  law  which  made  the  high-priesthood  an  office 
for  life,  the  nation  continued  to  regard  Annas,  notwithstanding  his  deprivation  and 

♦  Wieseler,  work  quoted,  pp.  191  and  202-204. 

f  It  does  not  follow  from  the  expression  of  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  i.  9),  recapitu- 
lating the  account  of  Josephus,  that  the  young  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Herod.  Wc 
may,  and  indeed,  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  must,  refer  the  title  of  ac^eA^,  brethren, 
only  to  Philip  and  Herod  the  younger,  and  not  to  Lysanias  :  "  The  brothers  Philip 
and  Herod  the  younger,  with  Lysanias,  governed  their  tetrarchies. ''  The  note  in  the 
first  edition  must  be  corrected  accordingly. 

%  Jos.  "  Antiq."  xix.  5.  1.  §  Wieseler,  work  quoted,  p.  204. 
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the  different  elections  which  followed  this  event,  as  the  true  high  priest,  while  all 
those  pontiffs  who  had  followed  him  were  only,  in  the  eyes  of  the  best  part  of  the 
people,  titular  high  priests.  In  this  way  Luke's  expression  admits  of  a  very  natural 
explanation  :  **  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests,''  that  is  to  say,  the  two 
high  priests — one  by  right,  the  other  in  fact.  This  expression  would  have  all  the 
better  warrant,  because,  as  history  proves,  Annas  in  reality  continued,  as  before,  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government.  This  was  especially  the  case  under  the  pontificate  of 
Caiaphas,  his  son-in-law.  John  indicates  this  state  of  things  in  a  striking  way  in 
two  passages  relating  to  the  trial  bf  Jesus,  18  :  18  and  24  :  "  And  they  bound  Jesus, 
ami  led  Him  away  to  Annas  first ;  for  he  was  father-in-law  to  Caiaphas. 
And  Annas  sent  Jesus  bound  to  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest."  These  words  furnish 
in  some  sort  a  commentary  on  Luke's  expression.  These  two  persons  constituted  really 
one  and  the  same  high  priest.  Add  to  this,  as  we  are  reminded  by  Wieseler,  that  the 
higher  administration  was  then  shared  officially  between  two  persons  whom  the  Talmud 
always  designates  as  distinct— the  nasi,  who  presided  over  the  Sanhedrin,  and  had 
the  direction  of  public  affairs  ;  and  the  high  priest  properly  so  called,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  priests,  and  superintended  matters  of  religion.  Now  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  office  of  nasi  at  that  time  devolved  upon  Annas.  We  are  led  to  this 
condosion  by  the  powerful  influence  which  he  exerted  ;  by  the  part  which,  accord- 
ing to  John,  he  played  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  ;  and  by  the  passage.  Acts  4  : 6,  where  he 
is  found  at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrin  with  the  title  of  apxtepevs,  while  Caiaphas  is 
only  mentioned  after  him,  as  a  simple  member  of  this  body.  This  separation  of  the 
office  into  two  functions,  which,  united,  had  constituted,  in  the  regular  way,  the  true 
and  complete  theocratic  high-priesthood,  was  the  commencement  of  its  dissolution. 
And  this  is  what  Luke  intends  to  express  by  this  gen.  sing,  apxtepios,  in  apposition 
with  two  proper  names.  It  is  just  as  if  he  had  written  :  **  under  the  high  priest  An- 
iias-Caiaphas. "  Disorganization  had  penetrated  beneath  the  surface  of  the  political 
^here  (ver.  1),  to  the  very  heart  of  the  theocracy.  What  a  frame  for  the  picture  of 
the  appearing  of  the  Restorer  !  The  expression,  the  word  caine  to  John  (lit.  came 
tt?(»i),  indicates  u  positive  revelation,  either  by  theophany  or  by  vision,  similar  to 
that  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  ministry  of  the  ancient  prophets  :  Moses,  Ex.  3  ; 
Isaiah,  chap.  6  ;  Jeremiah,  chap.  1  ;  Ezekiel,  chap.  1-3  ;  comp.  John  1  :  33,  and  see 
1:80.  The  word  in  the  wUderyiess  expressly  connects  this  portion  with  that  last 
PMsage, 

2.  Vers.  8-6.*  The  country  about  Jordan,  in  Luke,  doubtless  denotes  the  arid 
pisins  near  the  mouth  of  this  river.  The  name  wilderness  of  Jtuiea,  by  which  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  designate  (be  scene  of  John's  ministry,  applies  properly  to  the  moun- 
tainous and  broken  country  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan  (toward  the  mouth  of  this  river),  and  of  the  northern  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
I^ead  Sea  But  as,  according  to  them  also,  John  was  baptizing  In  Jordan,  the  wil- 
derness of  Judea  must  necessarily  have  included  in  their  view  the  lower  course  of  the 
river.  As  to  the  rest,  the  expression  h^  came  into  supposes,  especially  if  with  the 
Alex,  we  erase  the  r^v,  that  John  did  not  remain  stationary,  but  went  to  and  fro  in 
the  country.    This  hint  of  the  Syn.,  especially  in  the  form  in  which  it  occurs  in 

*  Ver.  3.  A.  B.  L.  Or.  omit  npf  before  neptxf^pov.  Ver.  4.  H.  B.  D.  L.  A.  some 
Mnn.  Sjri««.  Itp'«'Un«,  Qjnit  Xeycvros.  Ver.  5.  B.  D.  Z.  some  Mnn.  It*"**.  Or,  read 
ttOetos  instead  of  evBeiav, 
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Luke,  agrees  perfectly  with  John  10  :  40,  where  the  Perssa  is  pointed  out  as  the  piin- 
cipal  theatre  of  Johtf  s  ministry. 

The  lite  of  baptism,  which  consisted  iu  the  plunging  of  the  body  more  or  less 
completely  into  water,  was  not  at  this  period  m  use  among  the  Jews,  neither  for  the 
Jews  themselves,  for  whom  the  law  only  prescribed  lustrations,  nor  for  proselytes 
from  paganism,  to  whom,  according  to  the  testimony  of  history,  baptism  was  not  ap- 
plied until  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  very  title  Baptist,  given  to  John,  sufS- 
ciently  proves  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  this  rite.  This  follows  also  from  John 
1  :  25,  where  the  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrin  asks*himby  what  right  he  baptizes,  if 
he  is  neither  the  Messiah  nor  one  of  the  prophets,  which  implies  that  this  rite  was 
introduced  by  him;  and  further,  from  John  3  :  26,  where  the  disciples  of  John  make  it 
a  charge  against  Jesus,  that  He  adopted  a  ceremony  of  which  the  institution,  and  con- 
sequently, according  to  them,  the  monopoly,  belonged  to  their  master.  Baptism  was 
a  humiliating  rite  for  the  Jews.  It  represented  a  complete  purification  ;  it  was,  as 
it  wei'e,  a  lustration  carried  to  the  second  power,  which  implied  in  him  who  accepted 
it  not  a  few  isolated  faults  so  much  as  a  radical  defilement.  So  Jesus  calls  it  (John 
8  : 5)  a  Mrth  €f  water*  Already  the  promise  of  clean  water,  and  of  a  fountain  opened 
fdr  Hn  avdunckanness,  in  Ezekiel  (36  :  25)  and  Zechariah  (13  : 1),  had  the  same  mean- 
ing. The  complement  /ieravoioi ,  of  repentance,  indicates  the  moral  act  which  was  to 
accompany  the  outward  rite,  and  which  gave  it  its  value.  This  term  indicates  a  com- 
plete change  of  mind.  The  object  of  this  new  institution  is  sin,  which  appears  to  tbe 
baptized  in  a  new  light.  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  this  change  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  positive  act  which  accompanied  the  baptism,  the  confession  of  their  sins 
(it^ouoXoyTjat^).  Baptism,  like  every  divinely  instituted  ceremony,  contained  also  a 
grace  for  him  who  observed  it  with  the  desired  disposition.  As  Strauss  puts  it :  if, 
on  the  part  of  man,  it  was  a  declaration  of  the  renunciation  of  sin,  on  the  part  of 
God  it  was  a  declaration  of  the  pardon  of  sins.  The  words /<?r  tJie  pardon  depend 
grammatically  on  the  collective  notion,  baptism  of  repentance. 

According  to  ver.  4,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  had  a  place  in  the  prophetic 
picture  by  the  side  of  the  Messiah  Himself.  It  is  very  generally  taken  for  granted 
by  modern  interpreters,  that  the  prophecy  Isa.  40  : 1-11,  applied  by  the  three  synoptics 
to  the  times  of  the  Messiah  and  to  John  the  Baptist,  refers  properly  to  the  return 
from  the  exile,  and  pictures  the  entrance  of  Jehovah  into  the  Holy  Land  at  the  head 
of  His  people.  But  is  this  interpretation  really  in  accordance  with  the  text  of  the 
prophet  ?  Throughout  this  entire  passage  of  Isaiah  the  people  are  nowhere  repre- 
sented as  returning  to  their  own  country  ;  they  are  settled  in  their  cities  ;  it  is  QoA 
who  comes  to  them  *  "  O  Zion,  get  thee  up  into  a  high  mountain  .  .  .  Lift  up 
thy  voice  with  strength  !  Say  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your  Ciod  !"  (ver.  9). 
So  far  are  the  people  from  following  in  Jehovah's  train,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  invited  by  tbe  divine  messenger  to  prepare,  in  the  country  where  they  dwell,  the 
way  by  which  Jehovah  is  to  come  to  them  :  "  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  .  .  . 
and  His  glory  shall  be  revealed  **  (vers.  3  and  5).  The  desert  to  which  the  prophet 
compares  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  is  not  that  of  Syria,  which  had  to  be 

*  There  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  need  to  connect  our  Lord's  words  with  Baptism, 
when  they  have  an  adequate  basis  in  the  prophecies  of  tHe  Old  Testament.  Ezek. 
(36  :  25,  26)  connects  "  clean  water"  and  a  "  new  heart,"  and  in  chap.  37  introduces 
the  quickening  spirit  His  baptism  had  not  yet  been  formulated,  but  Nicodemus 
ought  to  have  known  these  things  (John  3  :  10). -^J.  H. 
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croflfled  in  returning  from  Babylon,  a  vBSt  plain  in  which 'there  are  neither  mountains 
to  level  nor  valleys  to  fill  up.  It  is  ralber  the  uncultivated  and  rocky  hill-country 
which  surrounds  the  very  city  uf  Jerusalem,  into  which  Jehovah  is  to  make  His  entry 
as  the  Messiah.  If,  therefore,  it  is  indeed  the  coming  of  Jehovah  as  Messiah  which 
is  promised  in  this  passage  (ver.  11, ''  He  shall  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd  .  . 
He  shall  carry  the  lambs  in  His  arms")*  the  herald  who  invites  the  people  to  prepare 
the  way  of  His  God  is  really  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  The  image  is  taken 
from  an  oriental  custom,  according  to  which  the  visit  of  a  sovereign  was  preceded  by 
the  arrival  of  a  courier,  who  called  on  all  the  people  to  make  ready  the  road  by  which 
the  monarch  was  to  enter.* 

The  text  is  literally  :  A  voice  of  one  crying  f  ,  ...  There  is  no  finishiug  verb  ; 
it  is  an  exclamation.  The  messenger  is  not  named  ;  his  person  is  of  so  little  conse- 
quence that  it  is  lost  Id  his  message.  The  words  in  tJie  desert  may,  in  Hebrew,  as  in 
Greek,  be  taken  either  with  what  precedes  :  **  cries  in  the  desert,'*  or  with  what  fol- 
lows :  *'  Prepare  in  the  desert."  It  matters  little  :  the  order  resounds  wherever  it  is 
to  be  executed.  Must  we  be  satisfied  with  a  general  api)lication  of  the  details  of  the 
picture?  or  is  it  allowable  to  give  a  particular  appiicalion  to  them — to  refer,  for  in- 
stance, the  mountains  that  must  be  levelled  to  the  pride  of  the  Pharisees  ;  the  valleys 
to  be  filled  up,  to  the  moral  and  religious  indifference  of  such  as  the  Badducees  ;  the* 
crooked  places  to  be  made  straight,  to  the  frauds  and  lying  excuses  of  the  publicans  ; 
and  lastly,  the  rough  places,  to  the  sinful  habits  found  in  all,  even  the  bjsst  ?  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  general  aim  of  the  quotation  is  to  exhibit  repentance  as  the  soul 
of  John's  baptism.  It  is  probable  that  the  plur.  eiOeia^  was  early  substituted  for  the 
sing.  evOeZov,  to  correspond  with  the  plur.  ra  oKoXtd.  With  this  adj.  666v  or  6dovQ 
must  be  understood. 

When  once  this  moral  change  is  accomplished,  Jehovah  will  appear.  Kai,  and 
Vim.  The  Hebrew  text  is  :  **  All  flesh. shall  see  the  glory  of  God."  The  LXX.  have 
translated  it :  *' The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  seen  (by  the  Jews?),  and  all  flesh 
(including  the  heathen  ?)  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God. "  This  paraphrase,  borrowed 
from  Isa.  53  :  10,  proceeded  perhaps  from  the  repugnance  which  the  translator  felt  to 
attribute  to  the  heathen  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  God,  although  he  concedes  to  them 
a  share  in  the  salvation.  This  term  acUvaiion  is  preserved  by  Luke  ;  it  suits  the  spirit 
of  his  Gospel.  Only  the  end  of  the  prophecy  (vers.  5  and  6)  is  cited  by  Luke.  The 
two  other  synoptics  limit  themselves  to  the  first  part  ver.  4.  It  is  remarkable  that 
all  three  should  apply  to  the  Hebrerw  t^xt  and  to  that  of  the  LXX.  the  same  modifi- 
cation :  rdc  Tpi^ovi  airov,  His  paths,  instead  of  raS  rpipov^  rov  Oeov  iffiuv,  t?ie  patlis  of 
<wr  God.  This  fact  has  been  used  to  prove  the  dependence  of  two  of  the  synoptics 
on  the  third.  But  the  'proof  is  not  valid.  As  WeizsScker  f  remarks,  this  was  one 
of  the  texts  of  which  frequent  use  was  made  in  the  preaching  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  it 
was  costomary,  in  applying  the  passage  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  to  quote  it  in 
this  form.  If  Luke  had,  in  this  section,  one  of  the  two  other  synoptics  before  him, 
how  could  he  have  omitted  all  that  refers  to  the  dress  and  mode  of  life  of  the  fore- 
runner? 

8.  Vers.  7-17.    The  following  discourse  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  particular 
>pecunen  of  the  preaching,  fhe'substance  of  which  Luke  has  transmitted  to  us.    It  is 

•  Lowth,  '*  Isaiah,"  fibers,  v.  Zoppe,  ii.  p.  207, 
f  "  Untersuchungen,"  p.  24,  note. 
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a  summary  of  all  the  discourses  of  John  the  Baptist  during  the  period  that  preceded 
the  baptism  of  Jesus.  The  imperf.  kXeyev,  lie  used  to  say,  clearly  Indicates  Luke's 
intention.  This  summary  contains — 1.  A  call  to  repentance,  founded  on  the  impend- 
ing Messianic  judgment  (vers.  7-9) ;  2.  Special  practical  directions  for  each  class  of 
hearers  (vers.  10-14) ;  8.  The  announcement  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  Messiah 
(vers.  15-17). 

Vers.  7-9.  "  Then  said  he  to  the  multitude  that  came  forth  to  be  baptized 
of  him,  O  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  ?    8.  Bring  forth,  therefore,  fruits  worthy  of  repentance,  and  begin  not  to  say 
within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that 
God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.    9.  And  now  also 
the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  ;  every  tree  therefore  which  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  Are."    What  a  stir  would  be  pro- 
duced at  the  present  day  by  the  preaching  of  a  man,  who,  clothed  with  the  authority 
of  holioess,  should  proclaim  with  power  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  His 
impending  judgment !    Such  was  the  appearance  of  John  in  Israel.    The  expression 
thai  came  forth  (ver.  7)  refers  to  their  leaving  inhabited  places  to  go  into  the  desert 
(comp.  vii.  24).    In  Matthew  it  is  a  number  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  that  are 
thus  accosted.    In  that  Gospel,  the  reference  is  to  a  special  case,  as  the  aor.  eZTrev, 
he  said  to  tliem,  shows.    But  for  all  this  it  may  have  been,  as  Luke  gives  us  to  uo- 
derstand)  a  topic  on  which  John  ordinarily  expatiated  to  his  hearers,  The  reproachful 
address,  generation  of  vipers,  expresses  at  once  their  wickedness  and  craft.     John 
compares  these  multitudes  who  come  to  his  baptism,  because  they  regard  it  as  a  cere- 
mony that  is  to  insure  their  admission  into  the  Messianic  kingdom,  to  successive 
broods  of  serpents  coming  forth  alive  from  the  body  of  their  dam.    This  severe  term 
is  opposed  to  the  title  children  of  Abraham,  and  appea^rs  even  to  allude  to  another 
father,  whom  Jesus  expressly  names  in  another  place  (John  8  :  37-44).  Keim  observes, 
with  truth,  that  this  ligurative  language  of  John  (comp.  the  following  images,  stones, 
trees)  is  altogether  the  language  of  the  desert.*    What  excites  such  lively  indignation 
in  the  forerunner,  is  to  see  people  trying  to  evade  the  duty  of  repentance  by  means 
of  its  sign,  by  baptism  performed  as  an  opus  operatum.    In  this  deception  he  per- 
ceives the  suggestion  of  a  more  cunning  counsellor  than  the  heart  of  man.     'TttoJc^- 
KWfii  :  to  address  advice  to  the  ear,  to  suggest     The  choice  of  this  term  excludes 
Meyer's  sense  :  **  Who  has  reassured  you.  persuading  you  that  your  title  children  of 
Abraham  would  preserve  you  from  divine  wrath  ?"    The  wrath  to  come  is  the  Mes- 
siah's judgment.     The  Jews  made  it  fall  solely  on  the  heathen  ;  John  makes  it  come 
down  on  the  head  of  the  Jews  themselves. 

Therefore  (ver.  8)  refers  to  the  necessity  of  a  sincere  repentance,  resulting  from 
the  question  in  ver.  7.  The  fruits  worthy  of  repentance  are  not  the  Christian  disposi- 
tions flowing  from  faith  ;  they  are  those  acts  of  justice,  equity,  and  humanity,  enu- 
merated vers.  10-14,  the  conscientious  practice  of  which  leads  a  man  to  faith  (Acts 
10 :  35).  But  John  fears  that  the  moment  their  conscience  begins  to  be  aroused,  they 
will  immediately  soothe  it,  by  reminding  themselves  that  they  are  children  of  Abra- 
ham. M^  ap^tioBe,  literally,  ''do  not  begin  .  .  .*'  that  is  to  say:  "As  soon  as 
my  voice  awakens  you,  do  not  set  about  saying    •    •    ."    The  ftii  So^re,  do  not 

*  Winer,  "  Realw0rterbuch,"  on  Jericho  :  "  This  place  might  have  passed  for  a 
paradise,  apart  from  the  venomous  serpents  found  there."  The  trees  along  Xi^ 
course  of  the  Jordan. 
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think,  in  Matthew,  indicates  an  illasoiy  claim.  On  tlie  abuse  of  this  title  by  the 
Jews,  see  John  8  :  3&-39,  Rom.  4:1,  Jasr2  :  21.  It  is  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
doubtless,  that  the  promises  are  made,  but  the  resources  of  God  are  not  limited. 
Should  Israel  proTe  wanting,  with  a  word  He  can  create  for  Himself  a  new  people. 
In  saying,  qf  these  stones,  John  points  with  his  fiuger  to  the  stones  of  the  desert  or  on 
the  ri?er  banks.  This  warning  is  too  solemn  to  be  only  an  imaginary  supposition. 
Joim  knew  the  prophecies  ;  he  was  not  ignorant  that  Hoses  and  Isaiah  had  announced 
the  rejection  of  Israel  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  by  this  threatening  pros- 
pect that  he  endeavors  to  stir  up  the  zeal  of  his  contemporaries.  This  word  con- 
tained in  germ  the  whole  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  the  contrast  between  the  carnal 
and  the  spiritual  posterity  of  Abraham  developed  in  Rom.  9  and  Gal.  3.  In  Deu- 
teronomy the  circumcision  of  the  flesh  had  already  been  similarly  contrasted  with 
the  circumcision  of  the  heart  (30  :  6). 

In  vers.  7  and  8  Israel  is  reminded  of  the  incorruptible  holiness  of  the  judgment 
awaiting  them;  ver.  9  proclaims  it  at  hand.  'Rdri  6lKal:  ^*  and  now  also.**  The 
image  is  that  of  an  orchard  full  of  fruit- trees.  An  invisible  axe  is  laid  at  the  trunk 
of  every  tree.  This  figure  is  connected  with  that  of  the  fruits  (ver.  8).  At  the  first 
signal,  the  axe  will  bury  itself  in  the  trunks  of  the  barren  trees ;  it  will  cut  them 
down  to  the  very  roots.  It  is  the  emblem  of  the  Messianic  judgment.  It  applies  at 
once  to  the  national  downfall  and  the  individual  condemnation,  two  notions  which 
are  not  yet  distinct  in  the  mind  of  John.  This  fulminating  address  completely  irri- 
tated the  rulers,  who  had  been  willing  at  one  time  to  come  and  hear  him  ;  from  this 
time  they  broke  all  connection  with  John  and  his  baptism.  This  explains  the  pas- 
sage (Luke  7 :  30)  in  which  Jesus  declares  that  the  rulers  refused  to  be  baptized.  This 
rejection  of  John's  ministry  by  the  official  authorities  is  equally  clear  from  Matt. 
81 :  25  :  "  If  we  say.  Of  God  ;  he  will  say,  Why  then  did  ye  not  believe  on  him  ?" 
The  proceeding  of  the  Sanhedrim,  John  1  :  19  ^"^  seq.,  proves  the  same  thing. 

Vers.  10-14.*  But  what  then,  the  people  ask,  are  those  fruits  of  repentance 
which  should  accompany  baptism  ?  And,  seized  with  the  fear  of  judgment,  differ- 
ent classes  of  hearers  approach  John  to  obtain  from  him  special  directions,  fitted  to 
th^  particular  social  position.  It  is  the  confessional  after  preaching.  This  char- 
acteristic fragment  is  wanting  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  Whence  has  Luke  obtained 
it?  From  some  oral  or  written  source.  But  this  source  could  not,  it  is  evident, 
contain  simply  the  five  verses  which  follow ;  it  must  have  been  a  narrative  of  the 
entire  ministry  of  John.  Luke  therefore  possessed,  on  this  ministry  as  a  whole,  a 
different  document  from  the  other  two  Syn.  In  this  way  we  can  explain  the  marked 
fifferences  of  detail  which  we  have  observed  between  his  writing  and  Matthew's  : 
^aay«,  instead  of  he  was  saying,  ver.  7  ;  do  not  begin,  instead  of  think  not,  vej.  8. 

Theimperf.,  asked,  signifies  that  those  questions  of  conscience  were  frequently 
repeated  (comp.  IXeyev,  ver.  7).  To  a  similar  question  St.  Peter  replied  (Acts  2  :  37) 
▼wy  differently.    This  was  because  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come.    The  forerunner 

*  Ver.  10.  Almost  all  the  Mjj.,  ironjoufiev  instead  of  iroitfoofiev,  which  is  the  read- 
ing of  T.  R.,  with  G.  K.  U.  ami  many  Mnn.  Ver.  11.  ».  B.  C.  L.  X.  some  Mnn., 
t>^ev  instead  of  ^eyei.  Ver.  12.  Almost  all  the  Mjj.,  itoiriaufuv  instead  of  itoitiaofiev, 
which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R„  with  G.  U.  and  many  Mnn.  Ver.  13.  »*  omits 
«n«v  :rpo5  ai;roi;5.  Ver.  14.  C.  D.  It»"i.,  emfporijaav  instead  of  eirripoTuv.  Almost  all 
the  MiJ..  votnaufiev  instead  of  rcoiTjoofuv,  which  A.  G.  K.  V.  and  many  Mnn.  read. 
*•  H.  Syr.,  /£37<Jcya  before  avKw^v-nftrriTe,  instead  of  /ijycJc, which  T,  R.  with  all  the  oth^r 
wKJmqents  read. 
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contents  himself  with  requiring  the  works  fitted  to  prepare  his  hearers — ^those  works 
of  moral  rectitude  and  benevolence  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  law  written  in 
the  heart,  and  which  attest  the  sincerity  of  the  horror  of  evil  professed  in  baptism, 
and  that*  earnest  desire  after  good  which  Jesus  so  often  declares  to  be  the  true  prep- 
aration for  faith  (John  3  :  21).  In  vain  docs  hypocrisy  give  itself  to  the  practice  of 
devotion ;  it  is  on  moral  obligation  faithfully  acknowledged  and  practised  that  the 
blessing  depends  which  leads  men  to  salvation.  There  is  some  hesitation  in  the  form 
noiijGufiev  (deliberative  subj.) ;  the  future  noujaofiev  indicates  a  decision  taken.  Ver. 
13.  Updaaetv,  exact;  the  meaning  is,  no  overcharge  !  Who  are  the  soldiers,  ver.  14? 
Certainly  not  the  Roman  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Judaea.  Perl^aps  militiiry  in  the 
service  of  Antipas  king  of  Galilee  ;  for  they  catne  also  from  this  country  to  John's 
baptism.  More  probably  armed  men,  acting  as  police  in  Judaea.  Thus  the  term 
(7VKo<t>avTelv  admits  of  a  natural  interpretation.  It  signifies  etymologically  those  who 
denounced  the  exporters  of  figs  (out  of  Attica),  and  is  applied  generally  to  those  who 
play  the  informer.  Maaeiev  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  Latin  word  ccneutere, 
whence  comes  also  our  word  concumon.  These  are  unjust  extortions  on  the  part  of 
Bubordinates.  The  reading  of  J*.  H.  Peach.,  fifi(Uva,  does  not  deserve  the  honor  Tisch- 
endorf  has  accorded  to  it  of  admitting  it  into  his  text.  When  all  the  people  shall  hi 
this  way  have  made  ready  the  way  of  the  Lord,  they  will  be  that  prepared  people  of 
whom  the  angel  spoke  to  Zacharias  (1 :  17),  aiid  the  Lord  will  be  able  to  bring  salva- 
tion to  them  (3 : 6). 

Yers.  15-17.*  "  And  as  the  people  were  in  expectation,  and  all  men  mused  hi 
their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not ;  16.  John  answered,  sayuig 
unto  them  all :  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  watec  ;  but  one  mightier  than  I  cometh, 
the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  :  He  shall  baptize  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire  :  17  Whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and  He  will  thoroughly 
purge  His  floor,  and  will  gather  the  wheat  into  His  gamer ;  but  t))o  chnff  He  will 
bum  with  fire  unquenchable."  This  portion  is  common  to  the  three  Syn.  But  the 
preamble,  ver.  15,  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  It  is  a  brief  and  striking  sketch  of  the  gen- 
eral excitement  and  lively  expectation  awakened  by  John's  ministry.  The  dvaeiv  of 
the  T.  R.  contains  the  idea  of  a  solemn  gathering  ;  but  this  scene  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  John  1  :  19,  et  seq.,  which  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 
In  bis  answer  John  asserts  two  things :  first,  that  he  is  not  the  Messiah  ;  second, 
that  the  Messiah  is  following  him  close  at  hand.  The  art  6  before  lax^pdrspos  denotes 
this  personage  as  expected.  To  unloose  the  sandals  of  the  master  when  he  came  in 
(Luke  and  Mark),  or  rather  to  briTig  them  to  him  (fiaardoai,  Matt.)  when  he  was  dis- 
posed to  go  out,  was  the  duty  of  the  lowest  class  of  slaves.  Mark  expresses  its  menial 
character  in  a  dramatic  way  :  Kwfia;  ?.vaai,  to  stoop  down  and  vrHoose,  Each  evangelist 
has  thus  his  own  shade  of  thought.  If  one  of  them  had  copied  from  the  other,  these 
changes,  which  would  be  at  once  purposed  and  insigDificant,  would  be  puerile. 
*I/cov6r  may  be  applied  either  to  physical  or  intellectual  capacity,  or  to  moral  dignity. 
It  is  taken  in  the  latter  sense  here.  The  pronoun  avr6i  brings  out  prominently  the 
personality  of  the  Messiah.  The  preposition  ev,  which  had  not  been  employed  before 
iSan,  is  added  before  nvev/ian  ;  the  Spirit  cannot  be  treated  as  a  simple  means.    One 

*  Ver.  16.  H.  B.  L..  ':raatv  instead  of  airaaiv.  Ver.  17.  ISt*  B.  a.  e.  Heracleon, 
StaKadapai  instead  of  xai  6taKaBaptei,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  B.,  with  all  the  other 
Mjj.  and  all  the  Mnn,  ft^*  B.  e.,  owayayeiv  instead  of  ovva^et,  which  all  the  others 
read. 
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baptizes  with  water,  but  not  with  the  Sgirjf.  If  the  pardon  granted  in  the  baptism  of 
water  was  not  followed  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  sin  would  soon  regain  the  upper 
band,  and  the  pardon  would  be  speedily  annulled  (Matt.  18  :  23-25).  But .  let  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  be  added  to  the  baptism  of  water,  and  then  the  pardon  is  con- 
firmed by  the  renewal  of  tbe  heart  and  life.  Almost  all  modern  interpreters  apply 
the  term  ^6  to  the  consuming  ardor  of  the  judgment,  according  toVer.  17,  ihefire 
vihkh  U  not  quenehed.  But  if  there  was  such  a  marked  contrast  between  the  two 
expressions  Spirit  B,ndfire,  the  preposition  ev  must  have  been  repeated  before  the 
latter.  Therefore  there  can  only  be  a  shade  of  difference  between  these  two  terms. 
The  Spirit  and  fire  both  denote  the  same  divine  principle,  but  in  two  different  rela- 
tions with  human  nature  :  the  first,  inasmuch  as  taking  possession  of  all  in  the  nat- 
-  oral  man  that  is  fitted  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  consecrating  it  to  this 
end ;  the  second — the  image  of  fire  is  introduced  on  account  of  its  contrariness  to  the 
water  of  baptism — ^inasmuch  as  consuming  everything  in  the  old  nature  that  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  divine  kingdom,  and  destined  to  perish.  The  Spirit,  in  this  latter 
relation,  is  indeed  the  principle  of  judgment,  but  of  an  altogether  internal  judgment 
It  is  the  fire  symbolized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  As  to.  the  fire  of  ver.  17,  it  is 
expressly  opposed  to  that  of  ver.  16  by  the  epithet  dapearov,  which  is  not  quenched. 
Whoever  refuses  to  be  baptized  with  the  fire  of  holiness,  will  be  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  wrath.  Ck)mp.  a  similar  transition,  but  in  an  inverse  sense,  Mark  9  :  48,  49.  John 
had  said,  sJuUl  baptize  you  (ver.  16).  Since  this  you  applied  solely  to  the  penitent  it 
contained  the  idea  of  a  sifting  process  going  on  among  the  people.  This  sifting  is 
described  in  the  seventeenth  verse.  The  threshing-floor  among  the  ancients  was  an 
nnoovered  place,  where  the  com,  spread  out  upon  the  hardened  ground,  was  trodden 
by  oxen,  which  were  sometimes  yoked  to  a  sledge.  The  straw  was  burned  upon  the 
spot ;  the  com  was  gathered  into  the  gamer.  This  garner,  in  John's  thought,  repre- 
sents the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  Church  in  fact,  the  earliest  historical  form  of  this 
kingdom,  into  which  all  believing  Israelites  will  be  gathered.  Jewish  presumption 
made  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separatee  the  elect  from  the  condemned  pass 
between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles ;  John  makes  it  pass  across  the  theocracy  itself,  of 
which  the  threshing-floor  is  the  symbol.  This  is  the  force  of  the  6td  in  SiaKaBapiel 
Jesus  expresses  Himself  in  exactly  the  same  sense,  Juhn  3  :  18,  et  seq.  The  judgment 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  individual  are  here  mingled  together,  as  in  ver.  9  ;  behind  the 
national  chastisement  of  the  fall  of  Jemsalenf  and  the  dispersion  of  the  people,  is 
placed  in  the  background  the  judgment  of  individuals,  under  another  dispensation. 
The  readings  dtaKaSdpai  and  awayayelv,  in  order  to  purtfy,  in  order  to  gather,  cannot 
be  admitted.  They  rather  weaken  the  force  of  this  striking  passage  ;  the  authority 
oC  BL  B.  and  of  the  two  documents  of  the  Italic  are  not  sufiicient ;  lastly,  the  future 
tarwittvaei,  which  must  be  in  opposition  to  a  preceding  future  (Se)^  comes  in  too 
•bmptly.  Th^pronoun  atroU,  twice  repeated  ver.  17  (Eis  threshing-floor,  His  garner), 
leaves  no  doubt  about  the  divine  dignity  which  John  attributed  to  the  Messiah.  The 
theocracy  belongs  to  Jehovah.    Comp.  the  expression,  Ms  temple,  Mai.  3:1. 

4.  Vera.  18-20.*— We  find  here  one  of  those  general  surveys  such  as  we  have  in 
1 :  66,  80  ;  2  :  40,  52.  For  the  third  time  the  lot  of  the  forerunner  becomes  the  pre- 
lude to  that  of  the  Saviour.    The  expression  many  other  things  (ver.  18)  confirms  what 

*  Ver.  19.  The  T.  R,  with  A.  C.  K.  X.  11.  many  Mnn.  Syr.,  adds,  before  rov 
«if>>w,  ^tXivvav,  which  is  omitted  by  16  Mjj.  120  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  (taken  from  Mat- 
thew).   Ver.  20.  »♦  B.  D.  X.  It»»<».  omit  kgi  before  irpoatBriKe. 
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was  already  indicated  by  the  imperf.  hs  vsed  to  sap  {yet.  7),  that  Luke  only  intends  to 
give  a  sununary  of  John's  preacliing.  '  The  term  Tie  evangelized  (a  literal  translation) 
refers  to  the  Messianic  promises  which  his  discourses  contained  (vers.  16  and  17),  and 
the  true  translation  of  this  verse  appears  to  me  to  be  this  :  ''  while  addressing  these 
and  many  other  exhortations  to  the  people,  he  announced  to  them  the  glad  tidings." 
Yer.  19.  Herod  Antipas,  the  sovereign  of  Galilee,  is  the  person  already  mentioned 
in  ver.  1.  The  word  ^iXinTctAf,  rejected  by  important  authorities,  is  probably  a  gloss 
derived  from  Matthew.  The  first  husband  of  Herodias  was  called  Herod.  He  has 
no  other  name  in  Josephus.  H6  lived  as  a  private  individual  at  Jerusalem.  But  per- 
haps he  also  bore  the  surname  of  Philip,  to  distinguish  him  from  Herod  Antipas. 
The  brother  of  Antipas,  who  was  properly  called  Philip,  is  the  tetrarch  of  Itursea 
(3  : 1).  The  ambitious  Herudias  had  abandoned  her  husband  to  marry  Antipas,  who 
for  love  of  her  sent  away  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  Aretas  king  of  Arabia  ;  this  act 
drew  him  into  a  disastrous  war. 

Luke's  expression  indicates  concentrated  indignation.  In  order  to  express  the 
energy  of  the  ent  icaaiv,  we  must  say  :  io  eroton  cUl  .  ,  ,  The  form  of  the  phrase 
irpoaeBrjKe  Koi  KarMeioe  is.based  on  a  well-known  Hebraism,  and  proves  that  this  nar- 
rative of  Luke's  is  derived  from  an  Aramsean  document.  This  passage  furnishes 
another  proof  that  Luke  draws  upon  an  independent  source ;  he  separates  himself,  in 
fact,  from  the  two  other  synoptics,  by  mentioning  the  imprisonment  of  John  the 
Baptist  here,  instead  of  referring  it  to  a  later  period,  as  Matthew  and  Mark  do,  syn- 
chronizing it  with  the  return  of  Jesus  into  Galilee  after  His  baptism  (Matt.  4 :  Id ; 
Mark  1 :  14).  He  thereby  avoids  the  chronological  error  committed  by  the  two  other 
byn.,  and  rectified  by  John  (8  :  24).  This  notice  is  brought  in  here  by  anticipation, 
as  the  similar  notices,  1 :  666  and  806.  It  is  intended  to  explain  the  sudden  end  of 
John's  ministry,  and  serves  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  narrative  7 :  18,  where  John 
sends  from  his  prison  two  of  his  disciples  to  Jesus. 

« 
The  fact  of  John  the  Baptist's  ministry  is  authenticated  b^  the  narrative  of 
Josephus.  This  historian  speaks  of  it  at  some  length  when  describing  the  marriage 
of  Herod  Antipas  with  Elerodias.  After  relating  the  defeat  of  Herod's  army  by 
Aretas,  the  father  of  his  first  wife,  Josephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  5.  1,  2)  continues  thus: 
**  This  disaster  was  attributed  by  many  of  the  Jews  to  the  displeasure  of  God,  who 
smote  Herod  for  the  murder  of  John,  sumamed  the  Baptist ;  for  Herod  had  put  to 
death  this  good  man,  who  exhorts  the  Jews  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  inviting  them 
to  come  to  his  baptism,  and  bidding  them  act  with  justice  toward  each  other,  and 
with  piety  towara  God  ;  for  their  baptism  would  please  God  if  they  dm  not  use  it  to 
justify  themselves  from  any  sin  they  had  committed,  but  to  obtam  purity  of  body 
after  their  souls  had  been  previouslv  purified  by  righteousness.  And  when  a  great 
multitude  of  people  came  to  him,  and  were  deeply  moved  by  his  discourses,  Herod. 
fearing  lest  he  might  use  his  influence  to  urge  thera  to  revolt — fur  he  well  knew  that 
they  would  do  whatever  he  advised  them— thought  that  the  best  com>se  for  him  to 
take  was  to  put  him  to  death  before  he  attempted  anything  of  the  kina.  So  he  put 
him  in  chains,  and  sent  him  to  the  castle  of  Machserus,  and  there  put  him  to  death. 
The  Jews,  therefore,  were  convinced  that  his  army  was  destroyed  as  a  punishment 
for  this  murder,  God  being  incensed  against  Herod."  This  account,  while  altogether 
independent  of  the  evangelist's,  confirms  it  in  all  the  essential  points :  the  extraor- 
dinarv  appearance  of  this  person  of  such  remarkable  sanctity ;  the  rite  of  baptism 
introduced  by  him ;  his  surname,  the  Baptist ;  John's  protest  against  the  use  of 
baptism  as  a  mere  opiLS  aperatum;  his  energetic  exhortations;  the  general  excite- 
ment ;  the  imprisonment  and  murder  of  John  ;  and  further,  the  criminal  marriage  of 
Herod,  related  in  what  precedes.  By  the  side  of  these  essential  points,  common,  to 
the  two  narratives,  there  are  some  secondary  differences  :  **  Mrst.  Josephus  makes  no 
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mentioa  of  the  Messianic  element  in  the  preaching  of  John.  But  in  this  there  is 
nothing  surp-ising.  This  silence  proceed* from  the  same  cause  as  that  which  he  ob- 
aerves  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus.  He  who  cuuld  allow  himself  to  apply  the 
Messianic  prophecies  to  Vespasian,  would  necessarily  try  to  avoid  everything  in  con- 
temporaneous history  that  had  reference  either  to  the  forerunner,  as  such,  or  to  Jesus. 
Weizsftcker  rightly  observes  that  the  narrative  of  Josenhus,  so  far  from  invalidating^ 
that  of  Luke  on  this  point,  confirms  it.  For  it  is  evident  that  apart  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  the  baptism  of  Johii  would  not  have 
produced  that  general  excitement  which  excited  the  fears  of  Herod,  and  which  is 
proved  by  the  account  of  Josephus.  Second.  According  to  Luke,  the  determining 
cause  of  John's  imprisonment  was  the  resentment  of  Herod  at  the  rebukes  of  the 
Baptist;  while,  according  to  Josephus,  the  motive  fur  this  crime  wds  the  fear  of  a 
political  outbreak.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  cause  indicated  by  Luke  would 
not  be  openly  avowed,  and  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  political  circles  where  Jose- 
phus gathered  his  information.  Herod  and  his  counsellors  put  forward,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  reason  of  state.  The  previous  revolts — those  which  immediately 
followed  the  death  of  Herod,  and  that  which  Judas  the  Gaulonite  provoked — only 
jostifled  too  well  the  fears  which  they  affected  to  feel.  In  any  case,  if,  on  account  of 
this  general  agreement,  we  were  willing  to  admit  that  one  of  the  two  historians  made 
n9e  of  the  other,  it  is  not  Luke  that  we  should  regaid  as  the  copyist ;  for  the 
Aramsan  forms  of  his  narrative  indicate  a  source  indeuendent  of  that  of  Josephus. 

The  higher  origin,  of  this  ministry  of  John  is  proved  by  the  two  following  charac- 
teristics, which  are  inexplicable  from  a  purely  natural  point  of  view  :  Fli*8t,  His  con- 
nection so  emphatically  announced,  with  the  immediate  appearance  of  the  Messiah  ; 
second.  The  abdication  of  John,  when  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  in  favor  of  the 
poor  Galilean,  who  was  as  yet  unknown  to  all.  As  to  the  originality  of  John's 
baptism,  the  lustrations  used  in  the  oriental  religions,  in  Judaism  itself,  and  partic- 
nlarlv  among  the  Essenes.  have  been  alleged  against  it.  But  this  originality  con- 
sisted less  in  the  outward  form  of  the  rite,  than — 1.  In  its  application  to  the  whole 
people,  thus  pronounced  defiled,  and  placed  on  a  level  with  the  heathen  ;  and  2.  In 
tlie  preparatory  relation  established  by  the  forerunner  between  this  imperfect  baptism 
tod  that  final  baptism  which  the  Messiah  was  about  to  confer. 

We  think  it  useful  t'^  give  an  example  here  of  the  way  in  which  Hultzmann  tries 
to  explain  the  composition  of  our  Gospel : 

1.  Vers.  1-6  are  borrowed  from  source  A.  (the  original  Mark) ;  only  Luke  leaves 
OQt  the  details  respecting  the  ascetic  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  because  he  intends  to 
give  his  discourses  at  greater  length  ;  he  compensates  for  this  omission  by  adding  the 
chronjlogical  data  (vers.  1  and  2),  and  by  extending  the  quotation  from  the  LxX. 
(vers.  5  and  6)  t  2.  vers.  7-9  are  als3  taken  from  A.,  just  as  are  the  parallel  verses 
in  Matthew  ;  they  were  left  out  by  the  author  of  our  canonical  Murk.  whosc3  inten- 
tiuawas  to  give  only  an  abdridgment  of  the  discourses.  8.  Vers.  10-14  are  taken 
frum  a  private  source,  peculiar  to  Luke.  Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  this  source 
contained  only  these  four  verses,  since  Luke  has  depended  on  other  sources  for  all  the 
Twt  of  his  mitter  ?  4.  Vers.  15-17  are  composed  (a)  of  a  sketch  of  Luke's  invention 
(^w.  15) ;  (6)  of  au  extract  from  A.,  vers.  16,  17.  5.  Vers.  18-20  have  been  compiled 
<Ki  the  basis  of  a  fragment  of  A.,  which  is  found  in  Mark  G  :  17-29,  a  summary  of 
vUich  Luke  thought  shouid  be  introduced  here.  Do  we  not  thus  fall  into  that  pro- 
cess of  manufacture -which  Schleiermacher  ridiculed  so  happily  in  his  work  on  the 
composition  of  Luke,  d  jirojm  of  Eichhorn's  hypothesis,  a  method  which  we  thought 
lud  disappeared  from  criticism  for  ever  ? 

aSCOND  NARRATrVK.— CHAP.  3  :  21,  22. 

The  Baptism  of  Jesus. 

The  rel^Xion  between  John  and  Jesus,  as  described  by  St.  Luke,  resembles  that  of 
two  stars  fallowing  each  other  at  a  short  dislaoce,  and  both  passing  through  a  series 
o(  similar  circumstances.  The  announcement  of  the  appearing  of  the  one  follows  close 
open  that  of  the  appearing  of  the  other.    It  is  the  same  with  their  two  births.    This 
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relation  repeats  itself  in  the  commencement  of  their  respective  ministries  ;  and  lastly, 
in  the  catastrophes  which  terminate  their  lives.  And  yet,  in  the  whoJe  course  of  the 
career  of  these  two  men,  there  was  but  one  personal  meeting — ^at  the  baptism  of  Jemu. 
After  this  moment,  when  one  of  these  stars  rapidly  crossed  the  orbit  of  the  other, 
they  separated,  each  to  follow  the  path  that  was  marked  out  for  him.  It  is  tills 
moment  of  their  actual  contact  that  tbe  evangelist  is  about  to  describe. 

Vers.  21  and  22*    This  narrative  of  the  baptism  is  the  sequel,  not  to  vers.  18,  19 
(the  imprisonment  of  John),  which  are  an  anticipation,  but  to  the  passage,  vers.  15-17, 
which  describes  the  expectation  of  the  people,  and  relates  the  Messianic  prophecy  of 
John.    The  expression  usravra  idv  ?,a6v,  all  the   people,  ver.  21,  recalls  the  crowds 
and  popular  feeling  described  in  ver.  15.  But  Meyer  is  evidently  wrong  in  seeing  in 
these  words,  '*  When  all  the  people  were  baptised,"  a  proof  that  all  this  crowd  was 
present  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus.     The  term  all  tlvepeaple,  in  such  a  connection,  would 
be  a  strange  exaggeration.    Luke  merely  means  to  indicate  the  general  agreement  in 
time  between  this  movement  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  expression  he  uses 
need  not  in  any  way  prevent  our  thinking  Uiat  Jesus  was  alone,  or  almost  alone,  with 
the  forerunner,  when  the  latter  baptized  Him.     Further,  it  is  highly  probable  that  He 
would  choose  a  time  when  the  transaction  might  take  place  in  this  manner.    Bat 
the  turn  of  expression,  kv  r^  pannaBf/vai,  expresses  more  than  the  simultaneous- 
ness  of  the  two  facts  ;  it  places  them  in  moral  connection  with  each  other.     In  being 
baptized,  Jesus  surrenders  Himself  to  the  movement  which  at  this  time  was  drawing 
all  Vie  people  toward  God.     Had  He  acted  otherwise,  would  He  not  have  broken  the 
bond  of  solidarity  which  He  had  contracted,  by  circumcision,  with  Israel,  and  by  the 
incarnation,  with  all  mankind  ?    So  far  from  being  relaxed,  this  bond  is  to  be  drawn 
closer,  until  at  last  it  involve  Him  who  has  entered  into  it  in  the  full  participation  of 
our  condemnation  and  death.     This  relation  of  the  baptism  of  tbe  nation  to  that  of 
Jesus  explains  also  the  singular  turn  of  expression  which  Luke  makes  use  of  in  men- 
tioning the  fact  of  the  baptism.    This  act,  which  one  would  have  thought  would 
have  been  the  very  pith  of  the  narrative,  is  indicated  by  means  of  a  simple  participle, 
and  in  (^uite  an  incidental  way  :  "  When  all  the  people  were  baptized,  Jesus  also  be- 
ing baptized,  and  praying    .     .     ."    Luke  appears  to  mean  that,  granted  the  national 
baptism,  that  of  Jesus  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.     It  is  the  moral  consequence  of 
the  former.     This  turn  of  thought  is  not  without  its  importance  in  explaining  the  fact 
which  we  are  now  considering.    Luke  adds  here  a  detail  which  is  peculiar  to  him, 
and  which  serves  to  place  the  miraculous  phenomena  which  follow  in  their  true  light 
At  the  time  when  Jesus,  having  been  baptized,  w^ent  up  out  of  the  water,  He  was  in 
prayer.    The  extraordinary  manifestations  about  to  be  related  thus  become  God's 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  in  which  the  sighs  of  His  people  and  of  mankind  found 
utterance.     The  earth  is  thirsty  for  the  rain  of  heaven.     The  Spirit  will  descend  on 
Him  who  knows  how  to  ask  it  effectually  ;  and  it  will  be  His  office  to  impart  It  to  all 
the  rest.    If,  afterward,  we  hear  Him  saying  (11 :9).  ''Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you,"  we  know  from 
what  personal  experience  He  derived  this  precept :  at  the  Jordan  He  Himself  first 
asked  and  received,  sought  and  found,  knocked  and  it  was  opened  to  Him. 

The  heavenly^  manifestation.    Luke  assigns  these  nmaculous  facts  to  tbe  domaiB 

♦  Ver.  22.  ».  B.  T).  L.,  t)C  instead  of  uoti.  ».  B.  T).  L.  ItP»"»i«%  omit  \eyovaav, 
D.  It*"4.  Justin,  and  some  other  Fathers,  read,  vioq  /wu  ei  ov,  eyu  atiitepov  yeyewtiKa 
at,  ev  aoi,  etc. 
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of  ob]ecti7e  reality :  the  Jieavens  cperied,  the  Spirit  descended,  Mark  makes  them  a 
pereonal  intaition  of  Jesus  :*  "  And  comiug  up  out  of  the  water.  He  saw  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  Spirit  descending*'  (1 :10).  Matthew  corresponds  with  Mark  ;  for 
,B]eek  is  altogether  wrong  in  maintaining  that  this  evangelist  makes  the  whole  scene  a 
vision  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  text  does  not  allow  of  the  two  verbs,  He  went  up 
and  He  saw,  which  follow  each  other  so  closely  (Matt.  3  :  16),  having  two  different 
subjects.  Bleek  alleges  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  where  also  the  forerun- 
ner speaks  merely  of  what  he  saw  himself.  But  that  is  natural ;  fur  in  that  passage 
his  object  was,  not  to  relate  the  fact,  but  simply  to  justify  the  testimony  which  he 
bad  Just  borne.  For  this  purpose  he  could  only  mention  what  he  had  seen  himself. 
No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  as  to  the  fact  itself,  and  its  relation  to  Jesus, 
the  other  witness.  Speaking  generally,  the  scene  of  the  baptism  does  not  fall  within 
the  horizon  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  starts  from  a  point  of  time  six  weeks  after 
this  event  took  place.  Keim  has  no  better  ground  than  this  fur  asserting  that  the 
accounts  of  the  Syn.  on  this  subject  are  contradictory  to  that  of  John,  becauRc  the 
former  attribute  an  external  reality  to  these  miraculous  phenomena,  while  the  latter 
treats  them  as  a  simplQ  vision  of  the  forerunner,  and  even,  according  to  him,  excludes 
the  reality  of  the  baptism. f  The  true  relation  of  these  accounts  to  each  other  is  this  : 
According  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  John  saw  ;  according  to  the  first  and  second,  Jesus 
saw.  Now,  as  two  persons  can  hardly  be  under  an  hallucination  at  the  same  time 
and  in€he  same  manner,  this  double  perception  supposes  a  reality,  and  this  reality  is 
affirmed  by  Luke  :  Arid  it  cama  to  pass,  thai    ... 

The  divine  manifestation  comprises  three  internal  facts,  and  three  corresponding 
sensible  phenomena.  The  three  former  are  the  divine  communication  itself  ;  the 
three  latter  are  the  manifestation  of  this  communication  to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
and  of  John.  Jesus  was  a  true  man,  consisting,  that  is.  at  once  of  body  and  soul, 
b  order,  therefore,  to  take  complete  possession  of  Him,  God  had  to  speak  at  once  to 
His  outward  and  inward  sense.  As  to  John,  he  shared,  as  an  official  witness  of  the 
spiritual 'fact,  the  sensible  impression  which  accompanied  this  communication  from  on 
high  to  the  mind  of  Jesus.  The  first  phenomenon  is  the  opening  of  ike  heavens.  While 
Jesus  is  praying,  with  His  eyes  fixed  on  high,  the  vault  of  heaven  is  rent  before  His 
gaze,  and  His  glance  penetrates  the  abode  of  eternal  light.  .  The  spiritual  fact  con- 
tained under  this  sensible  phenomenon  is  the  perfect  understanding  accorded  to  <1esus 
of  Ood's  plan  in  the  work  of  salvation.  The  treasures  of  divine  wisdom  are  opened 
to  Him,  and  He  may  thenceforth  obtain  at  any  hour  the  particular  enlightenment  He 
may  need.  The  meaning  of  this  first  phenomenon  is  therefore  perfect  revelation, 
?rom  the  measureless  heights  of  heaven  above,  thus  laid  open  to  His  gaze,  Jesus 
•een  descend  a  luminous  appea/rance,  having  the  form  of  a  dove.  This  emblem  is  taken* 
frtHD  a  natural  symbolism.  The  fertilizing  and  persevering  incubation  of  the  dove 
is  an  admirable  type  of  the  life  giving  energy  whereby  the  Holy.  Spirit  develops  in 
the  human  soul  the  germs  of  a  new  life.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  new  creation, 
deposited  with  all  its  powers  in  the  soul  of  Jesus,  is  to  extend  itself  around  Him, 
luider  the  influence  of  this  creative  principle  (Gten.  1  : 2).  By  the  organic  form 
'  which  invests  the  luminous  ray,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  here  presented  in  its  absolute 
totality.     At  Pentecost  the  Holy  Spirit  appears  under  the  form  of  divided  (fitafupil^h* 

*  For  the  meaning  of  the  author  in  this  sentencei  see  the  close  of  the  paragraph. 
By  itself  it  might  be  misunderstood. — J.  H. 
t  *'  Gesch.  Jesu,"  t  i.  p.  535. 
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fievai)  tODgaes  of  fire,  emblems  of  special   gifts,  of  pftrticular  x^^f^'^t  sbared 
among  ihe  disciples.    But  in  the  baplism  of  Jesus  it  is  not  a  portion  only,  it  is  the 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  which  is  given.    This  idea  could  only  be  expressed  by  a  symbol 
taken  from  organic  life.     John  the  Baptist  understood  this  emblem  :  *'  For  God  givetlk 
nut,"  he  says  (John  3  :  84),  '*  the  Spirit  ^ T/i^Awwr^  unto  Him."    The  vibration  of  the 
luminous  ray  on  the  head  of  Jesus,  like  the  fluttering  of  the  wings  of  a  dove,  denotes 
the  permanence  of  the  gift.     **  I  saw,"  says  John   the  Baptist  (John  1  :  82),  **  the 
Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon  Him."    This  luminous 
appearance,  then,  represents  an  inspiration  which  is  neither  partial  as  that  of  the 
faithful,  nor  intermitteut  as  that  of  the  prophets — perfect  inspiration.     The  third 
phenomenon,  that  of  the  divine  voice,  represents  a  still  more  intimate  and  personal 
communication.     Nothing  is  a  mure  direct  emanation  from  the  personal  life  than 
speech,  the  voice.     The  voice  of  God  resounds  in  the  ear  and  heart  of  Jesus,  and 
reveals  to  Him  all  that  He  is  to  God — the  Being  most  tenderly  beloved,  beloved  as  a 
father's  only  son  ;  and  consequently  all  that  He  is  called  to  be  to  the  world— the  organ 
of  divine  love  to  men.  He  whose  mission  it  is  to  raise  His  brethren  to  the  dignity  of 
sons.    According  to  Luke,  and  probably  Mark  also  (in  conformity  with  the  reading 
admitted  by  Tischendorf),  the  divine  declaration  is  addressed  to  Jesus:  "  Thou  art 
my  Bon    .     .    .;  in  Tftce  1  a,m    .         .'*    In  Matthew  it  has  the  form  of  a  testimony 
addressed  to  a  third  party  touching  Jesus:   *' This  ismj  Son    .    .     ,    in  whom 
.    .    ."    The  first  form  is  that  in  which  God  spoke  to  Jesus  ;  the  6econd,^hat  in 
which  John  became  conscious  of  the  divine  manifestation.    This  jdifference  attests 
that  the  two  accounts  are  derived  from  different  sources,  and  that  the  writings  in 
which  they  are  preserved  are  independent  of  each  other.    What  writer  would  have 
deliberately  changed  the/<wm  of  a  saying  which  he  attributed  to  God  Himself  ?    The 
pronoun  otJ,  TIiou,  as  w^ll  as  the  (:ircdicate  ayatrijToS,   with  the  article,   the  weG- 
beloved,  invest  this  filial  relation  with  a  character  that  is  altogether  unique;  comp. 
10  :22.    Frum  this  moment  Jesus  must  have  felt  Himself  the  supreme  object  of  the 
love  of  the  infinite  God.     The  unspeakable  blessedness  with  which  such  an  assurance 
could  not  fail  to  fill  Him  was  the  source  of  the  witness  He  bore  concerning  Himself 
— a  witness  borne  not  for  His  own  glory,  but  with  a  view. to  reveal  to  the  world  the 
love  wherewith  God  loves  those  to  whom  He  imparts  such  a  gift.    From  this  moment 
dates  the  birth  of  that  unique  consciousness  Jesus  had  of  God  as  His  own  Father — the 
rising  of  that  ladlant  sun  which  henceforth  illuminates  His  life,  and  which   since 
Pentecost  has  risen  upon  mankind.     Just  as,  by  the  instrumentality  of  His  Word  and 
Spirit,  God  communicates  to  believers,  when  the  hour  has  come,  the  certainty  of 
their  adoption,  so  answering  both  inwai^y  and  outwardly  the  pra3*er  of  JestiB,  He 
raises  Him  in  His  human  consciousness  to  a  sense  of  His  dignity  as  the  only-begotten 
Sen.     It  is  on  the  strength  of  this  revelation  that  John,  who  shared  it,  says  after- 
ward, **  The  Father  louth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  a^l  things  into  His  hands*'  (John 
8  :  25).     The  absence  «f  the  title  CJirisit  in  the  divine  salutation  is  remaikable.      We 
see  thst  the  principal  fart  in  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  wns  not 
the  feeling  of  His  Messianic  dignity,  but  of  His  close  and  personal  nlatiou  with  God 
(comp.  Hlready  2  :49),  and  of  His  divine  origin.    On  that  alone  wtis  based  His  con- 
viction of  His  Messinnic  mission.    The  religious  fact  was  fir.vt ;  the  official  part  was 
only  its  corollary.    M.  R^nan  has  reversed  this  relation,  and  it  is  the  capital  defect  of 
his  work.    The  quotation  of  the  words  of  Ps.  2,  "  Today  have  Ibegottsa    77*tfc/» 
which  Justin  introduces  into  the  divine  salutation,  is  only  supported  by  D.  and  aotne 
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MBS.  of  the  Italic  It  contrasts  "with  Uie^ simplicity  of  the  narrative.  God  does  not 
quole  Himself  textually  in  this  way !  The  Caniabiigiensis  swarms  with  similar 
iolerpolatiuns  which  have  not  the  sliglitest  critical  value.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  this  quutatiun,  aftixed  at  an  early  period  as  a  marginal  gloss,  should  have  found 
lU  way  into  the  text  of  some  documents  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  its 
suppression  in  such  a  large  number  of  others,  had  it  originally  formed  part  of  the 
text.  Justin  furnishes,  betlides,  in  this  very  narrative  of  the  baptism,  several  apoc- 
lyphul  additions. 

By  means  of  a  perfect  revelation,  Jesus  contemplates  the  plan  of  God.  Perfect 
inspifation  gives  Him  strength  to  realize  it.  Frum  the  consciousness  of  His  dignity 
as  Son  He  derives  the  assurance  of  His  being  the  supreme  ambassador  of  God,  called 
to  aooomplish  this  task.    These  were  the  positive  conditions  of  His  ministry. 

THE  BAPTISM  OF  JE8US. 

We  shall  examine— 1^.  The  baptism  itself ;  2d.  The  marvellous  circumstances 
which  accompanied  it ;  Bd.  The  different  accounts  of  this  fact. 

lit.  The  Meaning  of  the  Baptism. — Here  two  closely  connected  questions  present 
themselves  :*  What  was  the  object  of  Jesus  in  seeking  baptism  ?  What  took  place 
within  Him  when  the  rite  was  performed  ? 

To  t^  former  question  Strauss  boldly  replies :  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  an 
avowal  on  His  part  of  defilement,  and  a  means  of  obtaining  divine  pardon.  This 
explanation  contradicts  all  the  declarations  of  Jesus  respecting  Himself.  If  there  is 
any  one  feature  that  marks  His  life,  and  completely  separates  it  from  all  others,  it  is 
the  entire  absence  of  remorse  and  of  the  need  of  personal  forgiveness.  According  to 
Bcbleiermacher,  Jesus  desired  to  indorse  the  preaching  of  John,  and  obtain  from  him 
Gonaecration  to  His  Messianic  ministry.  But  there  had  been  no  relation  indicated 
beforehand  between  the  baptism  of  water  und  the  mission  of  the  Messiah,  nor  was 
any  such  known  to  the  people  ;  and  since  baptism  was  generally  understood  as  a  con- 
fession of  defilement,  it  would  rather  appear  incompatible  with  this  supreme  theo- 
cratic dignity.  Weizsficker,  Eeim,  and  others  see  in  it  a  personal  engagement  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  to  consecrate  Himself  to  the  service  of  holiness.  This  is  just  the  pre- 
vious opinion  shorn  of  the  Messianic  notion,  since  these  writers  shrink  from  attribut- 
iog  to  Jesus  thus  early,  a  fixed  idea  of  His  Messianic  dignity.  It  is  certain  t^at  bap- 
tism was  a  vow  of  moral  purity  on  the  part  ot  him  who  submitted  to  it.  But  the 
form  of  the  rite  implies  not  only  the  notion  of  progress  in  holiness,  but  also  that  of 
the  removal  of  actual  defilement ;  which  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  which  these 
authors  have  themselves  formed  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  Lunge  sees  in  this  act  the 
indication  of  Jesus*  guiltless  participation  in  the  collective  defilement  of  mankind,  by 
virtae  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  and  a  voluntary  engagement  to  deliver  Himself 
up  to  death  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  This  idea  contains  substantially  the  truth. 
We  would  express  it  thus  :  In  presenting  Himself  for  baptism,  Jesus  had  to  make,  as 
others  did.  His  i^ofioMytfaig,  His  confession  of  sins.*  Of  what  sins,  If  not  of 
those  of  His  people  and  of  the  world  in  general  ?  He  placed  before  John  a  striking 
picture  of  them,  not  with  that  pride  and  scorn  with  which  the  Jews  spoke  of  the  sins 

*  Matthew  (3  :  6)  and  Mark  (1:7):  "  And  they  were  baptized  by  him  in  Jordan. 
^eating  their  sins.'* 
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of  the  heathen,  and  the  Pharisees  of  ihg  sins  of  the  publicans,  but  with  the  humble 
and  compassionate  tones  of  an  Isaiah  (chap.  63),  a  Daniel  (chap.  9),  or  a  Kehe- 
miah  (chap.  9,  when  they  confessed  the  miseries  of  their  people,  as  if  the  burden 
were  their  own.  He  could  not  have  gone  down  into  the  water  after  such  an  act  of 
communion  with  our  misery,  unless  resolved  to  give  Himself  up  entirely  to  the  work 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  reign  of  sin.  But  He  did  not  content  Himself  with  making 
a  vow.  He  prayed,  the  text  tells  us  ;  He  besought  God  for  all  that  He  needed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  task,  to  take  away  tJie  dn  of  the  toorld.  He  asked  for 
wisdom,  for  spiritual  strength,  and  particularly  for  the  solution  of  the  myntery  which 
family  records,  the  Scriptures,  and  His  own  holiness  had  created  about  His  person. 
We  can  understand  how  John,  after  hearing  Him  confess  and  pray  thus,  should  say, 
*'  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  !"  This  is  what 
Jesus  did  by  presenting  Himself  for  baptism. 

What  took  place  within  Him  during  the  performance  of  the  rite  ?  According  to 
Schleiermacher,  nothing  at  all.  He  knew  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  and,  by  virtue 
of  His  previous  development,  He  already  possessed  eveiy  qualification  for  His  work. 
John,  His  forerunner,  was  merely  apprised  of  his  vocation,  and  rendered  capable  of 
proclaiming  it.  Weizsftcker,  Eeim,  and  others  admit  something  more.  Jesus  became 
at  this  time  conscious  of  His  redemptive  mission.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
that  the  grand  resolve  was  formed  ;  there  Jesus  felt  Himself  at  once  the  man  of  God 
and  the  man  of  His  age  ;  there  John  silently  shared  in  His  solemn  vow  ;  and  there 
the  "  God  wills  it*'  sounded  through  these  two  elect  souls.*  Lastly,  Gess  and  several 
others  think  they  must  admit,  besides  a  communication  of  strength  from  above,  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  solely  as  a  ^rit  cf  ministry,  in  view  of  the  charge  He  was 
about  to  fulfil.  These  ideas,  although  just,  are  insufilcieat.  The  texts  are  clear.  If 
Jesus  was  revealed  to  John,  it  was  because  He  was  revealed  to  Himself ;  and  this 
revelation  could  not  have  taken  place  without  being  accompanied  by  a  new  gift. 
This  gift  could  not  refer  to  His  work  simply  ;  for  in  an  existence  such  as  His,  in 
which  all  was  spirit  and  life,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  mechanical  separation  be- 
tween work  and  life.  The  exercise  of  the  functions  of  His  office  was  an  emanation 
from  His  life,  and  in  some  respects  the  atmosphere  of  His  very  personality.  His 
entrance  upon  the  duties  of  His  office  must  therefore  have  coincided  with  an  advance 
in  the  development  of  His  personal  life.  Does  not  the  power  of  giving  imply  po«^ 
session  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  holds  when  this  power  is  as  yet  unexer- 
cised ?  Further,  our  documents,  accepting  the  humanity  of  Jesus  more  thoroughly 
than  our  boldest  theologians,  overstep  "the  bounds  at  which  tliey  stop.  According  to 
them,  JesuE  really  received,  not  certainly  as  Cerinthus,  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
truth,  taught,  a  heavenly  Christ  who  came  and  united  Himself  to  him  fur  a  time,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  by  which  Jesus  became  the  Lord's 
anointed,  the  Christ,  the  perfect  man,  the  second  Adam,  capable  of  begetting  a  new 
spiritual  humanity.  This  spirit  no  longer  acted  on  Him  simply,  on  His  will,  as  it  had 
done  from  the  beginning  ;  it  became  His  proper  nature.  His  personal  life.  No  men- 
tion is  ever  made  of  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Jesus  during  the  course  of  His 
ministry.  Jesus  was  more  and  better  than  inspired.  Through  the  spirit  whose  life 
became  His  life,  God  was  in  Him.  and  He  in  God.  In  order  to  His  being  completely 
glorified  as  man,  there  remained  but  one  thing  more,  that  His  earthly  existence  be 

*  See  the  fine  passage  in  Keim's  '*  Gesch.  Jesu,"  t  i.  pp.  548-IMO*^ 
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tmnsformed  into  the  divine  state.  HIq^  t^sflguration  was  the  prelude  to  this  tmns- 
fonnation.  In  the  development  of  Jesus,  the  baptism  is  therefore  the  intermediate 
point  between  the  miraculous  birth  and  the  ascension. 

But  oljections  are  raised  against  this  biblical  notion  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  Keim 
maintains  tliat,  since  Jesus  already  possessed  the  Spirit  through  the  diviue  influence 
which  sanctified  His  birth,  He  could  not  receive  it  in  His  baptism.  But  would  lie 
deny  that,  if  tliere  is  one  act  in  human  life  which  is  free,  it  is  the  acquisition  of  the 
Spirit?  The  Spirit's  influence  is  too  much  of  the  nature  of  fellowship  to  force  itself 
on  any  one.  It  must  be  desired  and  sought  in  order  to  be  received  ;  and  for  it  to  be 
desired  and  sought,  it  must  be  in  some  measure  known.  Jesus  declares  (John  14 :  17), 
"  that  the  world  cannot  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  it  seeth  Him  not,  neither 
knoweth  Him. "  The  possession  of  the  Spirit  cannot  therefore  be  the  starting-point 
of  moral  life  ;  it  can  only  be  the  term  of  a  more  or  less  lengthened  development  of 
the  souPs  life.  The  human  soul  was  created  to  the  betrothed  of  the  Spirit ;  and  for 
the  marriage  to  be  contummatcd,  the  soul  must  have  beheld  her  heavenly  spouse,  and 
learned  to  love  Him  and  accept  Him  freely.  This  state  of  energetic  and  active  recep- 
tivity, the  condition  of  every  Pentecost,  was  that  of  Jesus  at  His  baptism.  It  was 
the  fruit  of  His  previous  pure  development,  which  had  simply  been  rendered  possible 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  birth  (p.  58). 

Again,  it  is  said  that  it  les&ens  the  moral  greatness  of  Jesus  to  substitute  a  sudden 
and  magical  illumination,  like  that  of  the  baptism,  for  that  free  acquisition  of  the 
Spirit — that  spontaneous  discovery  and  conquest  of  self  which  are  due  solely  to  per- 
sonal endeavor.  But  when  God  gives  a  soul  the  inward  assurance  of  adoption,  and 
reveals  to  it,  as  to  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  the  love  He  has  for  it,  does  this  gift  exclude 
previous  endeavor,  moral  struggles,  even  anguish  often  bordering  on  despair  ?  No  ; 
80  far  from  grace  excluding  human  preparatory  labor,  it  would  remain  barren  with- 
out it,  just  as  the  human  labor  would  issue  in  nothing  apart  from  the  divme  gift. 
Every  schoolmaster  has  observed  marked  stages  in  the  development  of  children — 
crises  in  which  past  growth  has  found  an  end,  and  from  which  an  entirely  new  era 
has  taken  its  date.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  out  of  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
psychology  in  this  apparently  abrupt  leap  which  the.  baptism  makes  in  the  life  of 
Jesus. 

2d.  Tfie  Miraculous  GircurMtancesr-^eim  denies  them  altogether.  Everything  in 
the  baptism,  according  to  him,  resolves  itself  into  a  heroic  decision  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  to  undertake  the  salvation  of  the  world.  He  alleges  :  1.  The  numerous  differ- 
ences between  the  narratives,  particularly  between  that  of  John  and  those  of  the 
,  Syn.  This  objection  rests  on  misapprehensions  (see  above).  2.  The  legendary  char- 
scter  of  the  prodigies  related.  But  here  one  of  two  things  must  be  tnie.  Either- our 
oarratives  of  the  baptism  are  the  reproduction  of  the  original  evangelical  tradition 
circulated  by  the  apostles  (1 : 2),  and  repeated  during  many  years  under  their  eyes  ; 
uid  in  this  case,  how  could  they  contain  statements  positively  false?  Or  these 
socounlsare  legends  of  later  invention  ;  but  if  so,  how  is  their  all  but  literal  agree- 
ment to  be  accounted  for,  and  the  well-defined  and  fixed  type  which  they  exhibit  ? 
8.  The  internal  struggles  of  Jesus  and  the  doubts  of  John  the  Baptist,  mentioned  in 
the  subsequent  history,  are  not  reconcilable  with  this  supernatural  revelation,  which, 
sccording  to  these  accouuts,  both  must  have  received  at  the  time  of  the  baptism. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  instance  a  single  struggle  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  respecting 
the  reality  of  His  mission  ;  It  is  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  conversation  at  Ctesarea 
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Philippi  (see  9  :  18,  et  8eq,),  and  of  the  prayer  in  Gkithsemane,  to  find  such  a  meaning 
in  tfaem.    And  as  to  the  doubts  of  John  the  Baptist,  they  certainly  did  not  respect 
the  origin  of  the  mission  of  Jesus,  since  it  is  to  none  other  than  Jesus  Himself  that 
John  applies  for  their  solution,  but  solely  to  the  nature  of  this  mission.    The  unos- 
tentatious and  peaceful  progress  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  His  miracles  purely  of  mercy 
("  having  heard  of  the  worke  ofOhrist,**  Matt  11  :  2).  contrasted  so  forcibly  with  the 
terrible  Messianic  judgment  which  he  had  announced  as  imminent  (8 : 9,  17),  that  he 
was  led  to  ask  himself  whether,  in  accordance  with  a  prevalent  opinion  of  Jewish 
theology,*  Jesus  was  not  the  messenger  of  grace,  the  instrument  of  salvation  ;  while 
another,  a  second  {trepoc.  Matt.  11  :  8),  to  come  after  Him,  would  be  the  agent  of 
divine  judgment,  and  the  temporal  restorer  uf  the  people  purified  from  every  corrup- 
tion.   John's  doubt  therefore  respects,  not  the  divinity  of  Jesus*  mission,  but  the 
exclusive  character  of  His  Messianic  dignity.    4L  It  is  asked  why  John,  if  he  believed 
in  Jesus,  did  not  from  the  hour  of  the  baptism  immediately  take  his  place  among 
His  adherents  ?    But  had  he  not  a  permanent  duty  to  fulfil  in  K*gard  to  Israel  ?    Was 
he  not  to  continue  to  act  as  a  mediating  agent  between  this  people  and  Jesus  ?    To 
abandon  his  special  position,  distinct  as  it  was  from  that  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  rank 
himself  among  His  disciples,  would  have  been  to  desert  his  official  post,  and  to  cease 
to  be  a  mediator  for  Israel  between  them  and  their  King. 

We  cannot  imagine  for  a  moment,  especially  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  Jewish 
point  of  view,  according  to  which  every  holy  mission  proceeds  from  above,  that  Jesus 
would  determine  to  undertake  the  unheard-of  task  of  the  salvation  of  the  world  and 
of  the  destruction  of  sin  and  death,  and  that  John  could  share  this  determination,  and 
proclaim  it  in  God's  name  a  heavenly  mission,  without  some  positive  sign,  some  sen- 
sible manifestation  of  the  divine  will.  Jesus,  sajrs  Keim,  is  not  a  man  of  virions  ;  He 
needs  no  such  signs  ;  there  is  no  need  of  a  dove  between  God  and  Him.  Has  Kelm» 
then,  forgotten  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus  ?  That  there  were  no  visions  during  the 
course  of  His  ministry,  we  concede  ;  there  was  no  room  for  ecstasy  in  a  man  whose 
inward  life  was  henceforth  that  of  the  Spirit  Himself.  But  that  there  had  been  none 
in  His  preceding  life  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  this  new  state,  is  more  than  any  one 
can  assert.  Jesus  lived  over  again,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  whole  life  of 
humanity  and  the  whole  life  of  Israel,  so  far  as  these  two  lives  were  of  a  normal 
character  ;  and  this  was  how  it  was  that  He  so. well  understood  them.  Why  should 
not  the  prepariitory  educational  method  of  which  God  made  such  frequent  use  under 
the  old  covenant — the  vision — have  had  its  place  in  His  inward  development,  before 
He  reached,  physically  and  spiritually,  the  stature  of  complete  manhood  ? 

dd.  The  Narratives  of  the  Baptism.-^Before  we  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  origin 
of  our  synoptical  narratives,  it  is  important  to  compare  the  apocryphal  narrations. 
In  the  **  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,"  which  Jerome  had  translated,!  the  mother  and 
brethren  of  Jesus  invite  Him  to  go  and  be  baptized  by  John.  He  answers  :  "  Wherein 
have  I  sinned,  and  why  should  I  go  to  be  baptized  by  him— unless,  perhaps.  Ibis 
speech  which  I  have  just  uttered  be  [a  sin  of]  ignorance?"  Afterward,  a  heavenly 
voice  addresses  these  words  to  Him  :  *'  My  Son,  in  all  the  prophets  I  have  waited  for 
Thy  coming,  in  onler  to  take  my  rest  in  Thee :  for  it  is  Thou  who  art  my  rest  ; 
Thou  art  my  first-bom  Son,  and  Thou  shalt  reign  eternally."    In  the  Preadunff  qf 

•  See  ray  "  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,"  1.  p.  811. 
t  "Adv.  PeL^'iil  1, 
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hnU*  Jesus  actually  confesses  His  sins  to  john  the  Baptist,  just  as  all  the  others. 
In  the  Ebionitish  recensioa  of  the  (To^  of  the  Hebrews,  cited  by  £piphanius,f  a 
great  light  surrounds  the  place  where  Jesus  has  just  been  baptized  :  then  the  plenti- 
tude  of  the  Holy  Spirit  enters  into  Jesus  under  the  fonn  of  a  dove,  and  a  divine  voice 
says  to  Him,  **  Thou  art  my  well-belo^ed  Son  ;  on  Thee  I  have  bestowed  my  good 
pleasure."    It  resumes  :  *'  To-day  have  I  begutteu  Thee.''    In  this  Gospel,  also,  the 
dialogue  between  Jesus  and  John,  whicli  Matthew  relates  before  the  baptism,  is  placed 
after  it.    John,  after  having  seen  the  miraculous  signs,  says  to  Jesus,  *'  Who  then  art 
Thou  ?"    The  divine  voice  replies,   **  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  on  whom  f  have 
bestowed  my  good  pleasure."    John  falls  at  His  feet,  and  says  to  Him,  **  Baptize 
me!"  and  Jesus  answers  him,  "Cease from  that."    Justin  Martyr  relates, f  that 
when  Jesus  had  gone  down  into  the  water,  a  fire  blazed  up  in  the  Jordan  ;  next,  that 
when  He  came  out  of  the  water,  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  a  dove,  descended  upon  Him  ; 
lastly,  that  when  He  had  ascended  fn>m  the  ri\rer.  the  voice  said  to  Him,  "  Thou  art 
my  Son  ;  to-day  have  I  begotten  Thee."    Who  cannot  feel  the  difference  between 
prodigies  of  this  kind— between  these  theological  and  amplified,  discourses  attributed 
to  Qod — and  the  holy  sobriety  of  our  biblical  narratives  ?    The  latter  are  the  text ; 
the  apocryphal  writings  give  the  human  paraphrase.    The  comparison  of  these  two 
kinds  of  narrative  proves  that  the  type  of  the  apostolic  tradition  has  been  preserved 
pare  as  the  impress  of  a  medal,  in  the  common  tenor  of  our  synoptical  narratives. 
As  to  the  difference  between  these  narratives,  they  are  not  without  importance.    The 
principal  differences  are  these :  Matthew  has,  over  and  above  the  two  others,  the 
dialogue  between  Jesus  and  John  which  preceded  the  baptism,  and  which  was  only 
a  continuation  of  the  act  of  confession  which  Jesus  had  just  made.    The  EbioniteL 
Gospel  places  it  after,  because  it  did  not  understand  this  connection.    The  prayer  of 
Jesus  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  and  he  differs  from  the  other  two  in  the  remarkable  turn 
of  the  participle  applied  to  the  fact  of  the  baptism  of  .Tesus,  and  in  the  more  objective 
form  in  which  the  miraculous  facts  are  mentioneil.   Mark  differs  from  the  others  only 
in  the  form  of  certain  phrases,  ajid  in  the  expression,  *'  He  saw  the  heavens  open." 
Holtzmann  derives  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  from  that  of  the  alleged  origi- 
nal Mark,  which  was  very  nearly  an  exact  fac-simile  of  our  canonical  Mark.    But 
whence  did  the  other  two  derive  what  is  peculiar  to  them  ?  Not  from  their  imagina- 
tion, for  an  earnest  writer  doiis  not  treat  a  subject  which  he  regards  as  sacred  in  this 
way.    Either,  then,  from  a  document  or  from  tradition  ?    But  this  document  or  tra- 
dition could  not  contain  merely  the  detail  peculiar  to  each  evangelist ;  the  detail 
implies  the  complete  narrative.    If  the  evangelist  drew  the  detail  from  it,  he  most 
probably  took  from  it  the  narrative  also.    Whence  it  seems  to  us  to  follow,  that  at 
the  basis  of  our  Syn.  we  must  place  certain  documents  or  oral  narrations,  emanating 
from  the  primitive  tradition  (in  this  way  their  common  general  tenor  is  explained), 
hot  differing  in  some  details,  either  because  In  the  oral  traditioq  the  secondary  feat- 
ures of  the  narrative  naturally  underwent  some  modification,  or  because  the  private 
documents  underwent  some  alterations,  owing  to  additional  oral  information,  ur  to 
Stings  which  might  be  accessible. 

*  Sec  "  De  rebaptismate,"  in  the  works  of  Cyprian.    Grabe.  "  Spicil."  t.  i.  p.  69. 
i  *•  Bar."  XXX.  13.  {  "  Dial,  c  Tryph."  c,  88  and  103. 
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THIRD  NAKRATIVE.--8  :  23-38 

The  Genealoffy  of  Jesus. 

In  the  first  (Gospel  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  placed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
narrative.    This  is  easUy  explained.    From  the  point  of  view  indicated  by  theocratic 
forms,  scriptural  antecedents,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  Jewish  etiquette,  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  David  and  Abraham  (Matt.  1  : 1).    This  relation- 
ship was  the  sine  qud  7ion  of  His  civil  status.    It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why 
Luke  thought  he  must  give  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  and  why  he  places  it  just  here, 
between  the  baptism  and  the  temptation.    Perhaps,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  obscurity 
in  which,  to  the  Greeks,  the  origin  of  mankind  was  hidden,  and  the  absurd  fables 
current  among  them  about  autochthonic  nations,  we  shall  see  how  interesting  any 
document  would  be  to  them,  which,  following  the  track  of  actual  names,  went  back 
to  the  first  father  of  the  race.    Luke's  intention  would  thus  be  very  nearly  the  same 
as  Panl's  when  he  said  at  Athens  (Acts  17  :  26),  "  Grod  hath  made  of  one  blood  the 
whole  human  race  "    But  from  a  strictly  religious  point  of  view,  this  genealogy  pos- 
sessed still  greater  importance.    In  carrying  it  back  not  only,  as  Matthew  does,  as 
far  as  Abraham,  but  even  to  Adam,  Luke  lays  the  foundation  of  that  universality  of 
redemption  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  picture  he  is  about 
to  draw.    In  this  way  he  places  in  close  and  indissoluble  connection  the  imperfect 
image  of  God  created  in  Adam,  which  reappears  in  every  man,  and  His  perfect  image 
realized  in  Christ,  which  is  to  be  reproduced  in  all  men. 

But  why  does   Luke  place   this  document  heret    Holtzmann  replies  (p.  112), 
**  because  hitherto  there  had  been  no  suitable  place  for  it.  *'    This  answer  harmonizes 
very  well  with  the  process  of  fabrication^  by  means  of  which  this  scholar  thinks  the 
composition  of  the  Syn.  may  be  accounted  for.    But  why  did  this  particular  place 
appear  more  suitable  to  the  evangelist  than    another?     This  is  what  has  to    be 
explained.     Luke  himself  puts  us  on  the  right  track  by  the  first  words  uf  ver.  23.^ 
By  giving  prominence  to  the  person  of  Jesus  in  the  use  of  the  pronoun  atrros.  He, 
which  opens  the  sentence,  by  the  addition  of  the  name  Jesus,  and  above  all,  by  the 
verb  nv  which  separates  this  pronoun  and  this  substantive,  and  sets  them  both  iu 
reliet  (*' and  Himself  was.  He,  Jesus    .     .     ."),  Luke  indicates  this  as  the  momeut 
when  Jesus  enters  personally  on  the  scene  to  commence  His  proper  work.     With 
the  baptism,  the  obscurity  in  which  He  has  lived  until  now  passes  away  ;  He  now- 
appears  detached  from  the  circle  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  surrounded  Him  and 
acted   as  His  patrons — namely.  His  parents  and  the  forerunner.    He  henceforth 
becomes  the  He,  the  principal  personage  of  the  narrative.    This  is  the  moment  which. 
very  properly  appears  to  the  author  most  suitable  for  giving  His  genealogy.     The 
genealogy  of  Moses,  in  the  Exodus,  is  placed  in  the  same  way,  not  at  the  opening  of 
his  biography,  but  at.  the  moment  when  he  appears  on  the  stage  of  history,  when  he 
presents  himself  before  Pharaoh  (6 :  14,  et  seq.).    In  crossing  the  threshold  of  this 
new  era,  the  sacred  historian  casts  a  general  glance  over  the  period  which  thus  reacbes 
its  close,  and  sums  it  up  in  this  document,  jv^hich  might  be  called  the  mortuary  re^^is. 
ter  of  the  earlier  humanity. 

There  is  further  a  difference  of  form  between  the  two  genealogies.  Matthew  comes 
down,  while  Luke  ascends  the  stream  of  generations.  Perhaps  this  difference  of 
method  depends  on  the  difference  of  religious  position  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks.    The  Jew,  finding  the  basis  of  his  thought  in  a  revelation,  proceeds  syn.tlxet. 
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Ically  from  cause  to  effect ;  the  Greek,  possessing  nothing  beyond  the  fact,  analyzes 
it,  that  he  may  proceed  from  effect  to  cause.  '  But  this  difference  depends  more 
probably  still  on  another  circumstance.  Every  official  genealogical  register  must 
present  the  descending  form  ;  for  individuals  are  only  inscribed  in  it  as  they  are  born. 
The  ascending  form  of  genealogy  can  only  be  that  of  a  private  instrument,  drawn 
up  from  the  public  document  with  a  view  to  the  particular  individual  whose  name 
serves  as  the  starting-point  of' the  whole  list.  It  follows  that  in  Mall  hew  we  have 
the  exact  copy  of  the  official  register  ;  while  Luke  gives  us  a  document  extracted 
from  the  public  records,  and  compiled  with  a  view  to  the  person  with  whom  the 
genealogy  commences. 

Ver.  23  is  at  once  the  transition  and  preamble  ;  vers.  24-38  contain  the  genealogy 
'  itself.  1st.  Ver.  23.*  The  exact  translation  of  this  important  and  difficult  verse  is 
this:  "And  Himself,  Jesus,  was  [aged]  about  thirty  years  when  He  began  [or,  if 
the  term  may  be  employed  here,  made  His  debut],  being  a  son,  as  was  believed,  of 
Joseph."  The  expression  to  begin  can  only  refer  in  this  passage  to  the  entrance  of 
Jesus  upon  His  Messianic  work.  This  idea  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  context 
(baptism,  temptation),  and  particularly  with  the  first  words  of  the  verse.  Having 
fully  become  He,  Jesus  begins.  We  must  take  care  not  to  connect  apxofievoi  and  ^v 
as  parts  of  a  single  verb  {was  beginning  for  began).  For  fjv  has  a  complement  of  its 
own,  ef  thirty  years;  it  therefore  signifies  here,  was  of  the  age  of.  Some  have  tried 
to  make  rpidKovTaeruv  depend  un  apx6fievoSy  He  began  Ilis  thirtieth  year;  and  it  is 
perhaps  owing  to  this  interpretation  that  we  find  this  participle  placed  first  in  the 
Alex.  But  for  this  sense,  rpiaKoarov  irovi  would  have  been  necessary  ;  and  the  limita- 
tion about  cannot  have  reference  to  the  commencement  oftJie  year.  (On  the  agreement 
of  this  chronological  fact  with  the  date,  ver.  1,  see  p.  106).  We  have  already 
observed  that  the  age  of  thirty  is  that  of  the  greatest  physical  and  psychical  strength, 
the  aKftri  of  natural  life.  It  was  the  age  at  which,  among  the  Jews,  the  Levites 
entered  upon  .their  duties  (Num.  4 : 3,  23),  and  when,  auiung  the  Greeks,  a  young 
man  began  to  take  part  in  public  affairs. f  The  participle  (5v,  being,  makes  a  strange 
impression,  not  only  because  it  is  purely  and  simply  in'  juxtaposition  with  apxo/ievos 
{beginmng,  being),  and  depends  on  fjv,  the  very  verb  of  which  it  is  a  part,  but  still 
more  because  its  connection  with  the  latter  verb  cannot  be  explained  by  any  of  the 
three  logical  relations  by  which  a  participle  is  connected  with  a  completed  verb, 
when,  beeaitse,  or  although.  What  relation  of  simultaneousness,  causality,  or  opposi- 
tioo,  could  there  be  between  the  filiation  of  Jesus  and  the  age  at  which  He  had 
arrived  ?  This  incoherence  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  evangelist  has  with  some 
diflacuUy  effected  a  soldering  of  two  documents— that  which  he  has  hither,  o  followed, 
and  which  for  the  moment  he  abandons,  and  the  genealogical  register  which  he 
wiahes  to  insert  in  this  place. 

With  the  participle  uv,  being,  there  begins  then  a  transition  which  we  owe  to  the 
pen  of  Luke.  How  far  does  it  extend,  and  where  does  the  genealogical  register 
properly  begin  ?    This  is  a  nice  and  important  question.    We  have  only  a  hint  for 

*  Vt.  B.  L.  X.  some  Mnn.  It*"'^.  Or.  |)1ace  apxofievoc  before  ocei  emv  rpiaKovra, 
while  T.  R.,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  documents,  place  it  after  these  words.  Ik.  B.  L. 
some  Mnn.  read  in  this  order :  uv  vio^  uS  ei'Ofuiero  IcMnjt^,  instead  of  (^v  u^  evoiuCeTo 
Mos  Iwnif  in  T.  R.  and  the  other  authorities.  H.  F.  (not  B.)  some  Mnn.  add  rov 
hef  on?  luaiip. 

t  ^Aen  the  two  passages  from  Xenophon  ("  Memor.'*  1)  and  from  Dionyalus  of 
Halicamassus  ('*  RmV*  iv.  6),  cited  by  Wieseler,  Beilr&ge,  etc.,  pp.  165,  166. 
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its  solution.  This  is  the  absence  of  the  article  tov,  ike,  before  the  name  Jos^h.  This 
word  is  found  before  all  the  names"  belonging  to  the  genealogical  series.  In  the 
genealogy  of  Matthew,  the  article  t6v  is  put  in  the  same  way  before  each  proper  name, 
which  clearly  proves  that  it  was  the  ordinary  form  in  vogue  in  this  kind  of  document 
The  two  M88.  H.  and  I.  read,  it  is  true,  tov  before  *luafj<^.  But  since  these  unimpor- 
tant M88.  are  unsupported  by  their  ally  the  Vaiiean,  to  which  formerly  the  same 
reading  was  erroneously  attributed  (see  Tischend.  8tli  ed.),  this  various  reading  has 
no  longer  any  weight.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  easily  explained  as  an  imitation  of 
the  following  terms  of  the  genealogy  ;  on  the  other,  we  could  not  conceive  of  the 
suppression  of  the  article  in  all  the  mo^t  ancient  documeuts,*if  it  had  originally 
belonged  to  the  text.  This  want  of  the  article  puts  the  name  Joseph  outside  the 
genealogical  series  properly  so  called,  and  assigns  to  it  a  peculiar  position.  We  mu^t 
conclude  from  it— 1«^  That  this  name  belongs  rather  to  the  sentence  introduced  by 
Luke  ;  2d.  That  the  genealogical  document  which  he  consulted  began  with  the  name 
of  Heli ;  dd.  And  consequently,  that  this  piece  was  not  originally  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  or  of  Joseph,  but  of  Heli. 

There  is  a  secopd  question  to  determine  :  whether  we  should  prefer  the  Alexan- 
drine reading,  "  being  a  son,  as  it  was  believed,  of  Joseph  ;"  or  the  Byzantine  text, 
'*  being,  as  it  was  believed,  a  son  of  Joseph.  '*  There  is  internal  probability  that  the 
copyists  would  rather  have  been  drawn  to  connect  the  words  son  and  Joseph,  in  order 
to  restore  the  phrase  frequently  employed  in  the  Gospels,  son  of  Joseph,  than  to 
separate  them.    This  observation  appears  to  decide  for  the  Alexandrine  text. 

It  is  of  importance  next  to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  toU  which  precedes 
each  of  the  genealogical  names.     Thus  far  we  have  supposed  this  word  to  be  the 
article,  and  this  is  the  natural  interpretation.    But  we  might  give  it  the  force  of  a 
pronoun.  Tie,  tlie  one,  and  translate :  **  Joseph,  he  [the  son]  of  Heli ;  Heli,  he  [the  son] 
of  Matthat,"  etc.    Thus  understood,  the  roH  would  each  time  be  in  apposition  with 
the  preceding  name,  and  would  have  the  following  name  for  its  complement.     Bat 
this  explanation  cannot  be  maintained  ;  for— !«/.  It  cannot  be  applied  to  the  last  term 
TOV  Qeov,  in  which  tov  is  evidently  an  article  ;  M  The  recurrence  of  t6v  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Matthew  proves  that  Uie  article  belonged  to  the  terminology  of  these  docu- 
ments ;  dd.  The  tov  thus  understood  would  imply  an  intention  to  distinguish  the 
individual  to  which  it  refers  from  some  other  person  bearing  the  same  name,  but  not 
having  the  same  father,  "  Heli,  (he  one  of  Matthat  [and  not  one  of  another  father]  ;" 
which  could  not  be  the  design  of  the  genealogist.     The  to\)  is  therefore  undoubtedly 
an  article.    But,  admitting  this,  we  may  still  hesitate  between  two  interpretations  ; 
we  may  subordinate  each  genitive  to  the  preceding  name,  as  is  ordinarily  done  : 
"  Heli,  son  of  Matthat,  [which  Matthat  was  a  son]  of  Levi,  [which  Levi  was  a  son] 
of    .     .    .  ;"  or,   as  Wieseler  proposed,  we  may  co-ordinate  all  the  genitives,    so 
as  to  make  each  of  them  depend  directly  on  the  word  son  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
entire  series:    *' Jesus,  son  of  Heli;  [Jesus,  son]  of  Matthat    .      .     ."    So  that, 
according  to  the  Jewish  usage,  which  permitted  a  grandson  to  be  called  the  son  of  his 
grandfather,  Jesus  would  be  called  the  sun  of  each  of  His  ancestors  In  succession. 
This  interpretation  would  not  be,  in  itself,  so  forced  as  Bleek  maintains.    But  never- 
theless the  former  is  preferable,  for  it  alone  really  expresses  the  notion  of  a  9ueees9ion 
of  generations,  which  is  the  ruling  idea  of  every  genealogy.    The  genitives  in  Luke 
merely  supply  the  place  of  eyiwrjae,  as  repeated  in  the  original  document,  of  which 
Matthew  gives  us  the  text.    Besides,  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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supply,  between  each  link  in  the  genealof^ical  chain,  the  term  viov,  son  of,  as  an  appo- 
silloD  of  ihe  preceding  name.  Each  genitive  is  .also  the  complement  of  the  came 
which  precedes  it  The  idea  of  filiation  resides  in  the  grammalical  case.  We  ha^e 
the  genitive  here  in  its  essence. 

There  remains,  lastly,  the  still  more  important  question  :  On  what  does  the  geni- 
tive Tov  'HXi  {of  Heli)  precisely  depend  ?  On  the  name  Icjo^^  which  imuiedialtly  pre- 
cedes it?  This  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  genitives, 
wliich,  as  we  have  just  proved,  depend  each  on  the  preceding  name.  '  Thus  Htli 
wuuld  have  been  the  father  of  Joseph,  and  the  genealogy  of  Luke,  as  toell  as  that  of 
MciUJieWt  would  be  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  through  Joseph.  In  that  case  we  sliould 
have  to  explain  how  the  two  documents  could  be  so  totally  different.  But  this  view 
is  incompatible  with  ihe  absence  of  the  article  before  Joseph.  If  the  name  'lcj<7//o  Iind 
been  intended  by  Luke  to  be  the  basis  of  the  entire  genealogical  series,  it  would  have 
been  fixed  and  determined  by  the  article  with  much  greater  reason  certainly  than  the 
names  that  follow.  The  genitive  rov 'HA/,  of  Hdi,  depends  therefore  not-on  «7<m^/£, 
^but  on  the  word  son.  This  construction  is  not  possible,  it  is  true,  with  the  received 
reading,  in  which  the  words  son  and  Joseph  form  a  single  phrase,  son  of  Joseph,  The 
word  son  cannot  be  separated  from  the  word  it  immediately  governs :  Joseph,  to 
receive  a  second  and  more  distant  complement.  With  this  reading,  the  only  thing 
left  to  us  is  to  make  rov  'HAZ  depend  on  the  participle  dv  ,  **  Jesus  .  .  .  being 
.  .  .  [born]  of  Heli,*'  An  antithesis  might  be  found  between  the  real  fact  (uv, 
heing)  and  the  apparent  (evofd^ero,  as  was  thought) :  **  being,  as  was  thought,  a  sou  of 
Joaeph,  [in  reality]  bom  of  Heli.*'  But  can  the  word  uv  signify  both  to  be  (in  the 
sense  of  the  verb  substantive)  and  to  be  born  off  Everything  becomes  much  more 
simple  if  we  assume  the  Alex,  reading,  which  on  other  grounds  has  already  uppeared 
to  us  the  more  probable.  The  word  son,  separated  as  it  is  from  its  first  complement, 
<fJo9ephy  by  the  words  as  was  thought,  may  very  well  have  a  second,  of  Heli.  The 
first  is  only  noticed  in  passing,  and  in  order  to  be  denied  in  the  very  mention  of  it : 
"  Son,  as  was  thought,  of  Joseph."  The  ofilcial  information  being  thus  disavowed, 
Luke,  by  means  of  the  second  complement,  substitutes  for  it  the  truth,  of  Heli;  iznd 
this  name  he  distinguishes,  by  means  of  the  article,  as  the  first  link  of  the  genealogical 
chain  properly  so  called.  The  text,  therefore,  to  express  the.  author's  meaning 
clearly,  should  be  written  thus  :  "  being  a  son— as  was  thought,  of  Joseph — of  Heli, 
of  Matthat  .  .  •"  Bleek  has  put  the  words  c^c  kvofiH^ero  into  a  parenthesis,  and 
rightly  ;  only  he  should  have  added  to  them  the  word  'Igkt^^. 

This  study  of  the  text  in  detail  leads  us  in  this  way  to  admit— 1.  That  the  genea- 
logical register  of  Luke  is  that  of.  Heli,  the  grandfather  of  Jesus  ;  2.  That,  this  affili- 
ation of  Jesus  by  Heli  being  expressly  opposed  to  His  affiliation  by  Joseph,  the  docu- 
ment which  he  has  preserved  for  us  can  be  nothing  else  in  his  view  than  the  gene- 
^^7  of  Jesus  through  Mary.  But  why  does  not  Luko  name  Mary,  and  why  pass 
immediately  from  Jesus  to  His  grandfather  ?  Ancient  sentiment  did  not  comport 
with  the  mention  of  the  mother  as  the  genealogical  link.  Among  the  Greeks  a  man 
was  the  son  of  his  father,  not  of  his  mother ;  and  among  the  Jews  the  adage  was : 
*'  Qenus  matris  non  voeatur  genus**  ("  Bnba  bathra,"  110,  a).  In  lieu  of  this,  it  is  nut 
nncommon  to  find  in  the  O.  T.  the  grandson  called  the  son  of  his  grandfather.* 

*  Comp.  for  example,  1  Chron.  8  :  3  with  Gen.  48  :  21  ;  Ezra  5  : 1,  6  :  14.  with 
Zech.  1 : 1,  7  ;  and  in  the  N.  T..  Malt.  1  :  8  with  1  Chron.  4  :  11,  12— a  passage  in 
which  King  Joram  is  even  recorded  as  having  begotten  the  son  of  his  grandson. 
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If  there  were  any  circumstanceB  in. which  this  usage  was  applicable,  would  not 
the  wholly  exceptional  case  with  whfch  Luke  was  dealing  be  such  ?  There  was 
only  oae  way  of  filling  up  the  hiatus,  resaltiug  from  the  absence  of  the  father, 
between  the  grandfather  and  his  grandson — namely,  to  introduce  the  name  of  the 
presumed  father,  noting  at  the  same  time  the  falseness  of  this  opinion.  It- is  remark- 
able that,  in  the  Talmud,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  called  the  daughter  of  HtU 
("  Chagig.'*  77  :  4).  Prom  whence  have  Jewish  scholars  derived  this  information?  If 
from  the  text  of  Luke,  this  proves  that  they  understood  it  as  we  do ;  if  tbey 
received  it  from  tradition,  it  confirms  the  truth  of  the  genealogical  document  Luke 
made  use  of.* 

If  this  explanation  be  rejected,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Luke  as  well  as  MatAew 
gives  us  the  genealogy  of  Joseph.     The  difiiculties  to  be  encountered  in  this  diiection 
are  these  :  1.  The  absence  of  tov  before  the  name  *luari<^,  and  before  this  name  alone, 
is  not  accounted  for.    2.  We  are  met  by  an  all  but  insoluble  contradiction  between 
the  two  evangelists-^the  one  indicating  Heli  as  the  father  of  Joseph,  the  other  Jacob 
—which  leads  to  two  series  uf  names  wholly  different.     We  might,  it  is  true,  have 
recourse  to  the  following  hypothesis  proposed  by  Julius  Afiicanus  (third  century) :  f* 
Heli  and  Jacob  were  brothers  ;  one  of  them  died  without  children  ;  the  survivor,  in 
conformity  with  the  law,  married  his  widow,  and  the  first-born  of  this  union,  Joseph, 
was  registered  as  a  son  of  the  deceased.     In  this  way  Joseph  would  have  bad  two 
fathers-— one  real,  the  other  legal.    But  this  hypothesis  is  nut  sufficient ;  a  second  is 
needed.     For  if  Heli  and  Jacob  were  brothers,  they  must  have  had  the  same  father  ; 
and  the  two  genealogies  should  coincide  on  reaching  the  name  of  fbe  grandfather  of 
Joseph,  which  is  not  the  case.     It  is  supposed,  theiefore,  that  they  were  brothers  on 
the  mother's  side  only,  which  explains  both  the  difference  of  the  fathers  and  that  of 
the  entire  genealogies.     This  superstructure  of  coincidences  is  not  absolutely  inad- 
missible, but  no  one  can  think  it  natural.     We  should  be  reduced,  then,  to  admit  an 
absolute  contradiction  between  the  two  evangelists.     But  can  it  be  supposed  thut  both 
or  either  of  them  could  have  been  capable  of  fabricating  such  a  register,  heaping 
name  upon  name  quite  arbitrarily,  and  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  their  caprice  ?    Who 
could  credit  a  proceeding  so  absurd,  and  that  in  two  genealogies,  one  of  which  sets 
out  from  Abraham,  the  venerated  ancestor  of  the  people,  the  other  teimiuatin^  in 
God  Himself  !    All  these  names  must  have  been  taken  from  documents.    But  is  it 
possible  in  this  case  to  admit,  in  one  or  both^  of  these  writers,  an  entire  mistake  ? 
3.  It  is  not  only  with  Matthew  that  Luke  would  be  in  contradiction,  but  with  him- 
self.   He  admits  the  miraculous  birth  (chap.  1  and  2).    It  is  conceivable  that,  from 
the  theocratic  point  of  view  which  Matthew  takes,  a  certain  interest  might,  even  on 
this  supposition,  be  assigned  to  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  as  the  adoptive,  legal  father 
of  the  Mesbiah.    But  that  Luke,  to  whom  this  ofilcial  point  of  view  was  altogether 
foreign,  should  have  handed  down  with  so  much  care  this  series  of  seventy -three 
names,  after  having  severed  the  chain  at  the  first  jink,  as  be  docs  by  the  remark,  <u 
itwcLS  thought ;  that,  further,  he  should  give  himself  the  trouble,  after  this,  to  de- 
velop the  entire  series,  and  finish  at  last  with  God  Himself  ;  this  is  a  moral  impos- 
sibility.    What  sensible  man,  Gfrfirer  has  very  properly  asked  (with  a  different  de- 
sign. It  is  true),  could  take  pleasure  in  drawing  up  such  a  list  of  ancestors,  after  hav- 
ing declared  that  the  relationship  is  destitute  ot  all  reality?    Mpdein  ciiiicism  has, 
last  of  all,  been  diiven  to  the  following  hypothesis  :  Matthew  and  Luke  each  found  s 
genealogy  of  Jesus  written  from  the  Jewish-Christian  standpninl  :  they  were  both 
oifferent  genealogies  of  Joseph  ;  for  among  this  party  (which  was  no  other  than  the 
primitive  Church)  he  was  without  hesitation  regarded  as  the  father  of  Jesus.     But  at 
the  time  when  these  documents  were  published  by  the  evangelists  another  theory 
already  prevailed,  that  of  the  miraculous  birth,  which  these  two  authors  embraci*dL 
They  published,  therefore,  their  dociunents,  adapting  them  as  best  they  could  to  the 

*  The  relationship  of  Jesus  to  the  royal  family  is  also  affirmed  by  the  Talmud 
("Tr.  Sanhedrim,"  48). 
t  Eus.  "Hiat.  Eccl."i.7. 
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DOW  belief,  just  as  Luke  dops  by  his  as  it  vios  thought,  and  Matthew  by  the  periphrasis 
1 :  IB.  But,  1.  We  liave  pointed  oQt  That  tlie  opinion  wiiich  uttributtis  to  the 
primitive  apostolic  Ohun^ii  the  idea  of  tlie  natural  birth  of  Jesus  rests  upon  no  solid 
faundatiun.  2.  A  writer  who  speaks  of  apostolic  tradition  as  Luke  speaks  of  it,  1 : 2, 
eouhi  not  have  kuowingl}'  put  himself  in  opposition  to  it  on  a  point  of  this  impor- 
iance.  8.  If  we  advance  uo  claim  on  behalf  of  the  sacred  writers  to  inspiration,  we 
protest  against  wlialever  impeaches  their  good  sense.  The  first  evaugelibt,  M. 
Reville  maintains/  did  not  even  perceive  the  incompatibility  between  the  theory  of 
the  miraculous  birth  and  his  genealogical  document.  As  to  Luke,  this  same  author 
says  :  "  The  third  perceives  very  clearly  the  contradiction  ;  nevertheless  he  writes  his 
bisiory  as  if  it  did  not  exist."  In  other  words,  Matthew  is  more  foolish  than  false, 
Luke  more  false  than  foolish.  Criticism  which  is  obliged  to  support  itself  by  attribut- 
ioi;  lu  the  sacred  writers  absurd  methods,  such  as  are  found  in  no  sensible  writer,  is 
self-condemned.  There  is  not  the  smallest  proof  that  the  docump.nls  used  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  were  of  Jewish-Christian  origin.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  prob- 
al)le,  since  the  facts  all  go  to  establish  it,  that  they  were  simply  copies  of  the 
official  registers  of  the  piwlie  tabl'S  (see  below),  referring,  one  to  Joseph,  the  other 
to  Hell,  both  consequently  of  Jewish  origin.  So  far  from  there  being  any  ground 
to  regard  them  as  monuments  of  a  Christian  conception,  differing  from  that  of  the 
evangelists,  it  is  these  authors,  or  those  who  transmitted  them  to  tnem,  who  set  upon 
them  for  the  first  time  the  Christian  seal,  by  adding  to  them  the  part  which  refers  to 
Jesus.  4.  Lastly,  after  all,  these  two  series  of  completely  different  names  have  in 
any  case  to  be  explained.  Are  they  fictitious  ?  Who  can  maintain  this,  when  writers 
so  evidently  in  earnest  are  concerned  ?  Are  they  founded  upon  documents  ?  How 
then  could  they  differ  so  completely  ?  This  difficulty  becomes  greater  still  if  it  is 
maintained  that  these  two  dilterent  genealogies  of  Joseph  proceed  from  the  same 
ecclesiastical  quarter — from  the  Jewish-Christian  party. 

But  have  we  sufficient  proofs  of  the  existence  of  genealogical  registers  among  the 
Jews  at  this  epoch  ?  We  have  already  referred  to  the  public  tables  {di/.rot  drjfjLoaun) 
from  which  Josephus  had  extracted  his  own  genealogy  :  '*  I  relate  my  genealogy  as 
I  find  it  recorded  in  the  public  tables."  f  The  same  Josephus,  in  his  work,  '*  Contra 
Apion'*  (i.  7),  says :  "  From  all  the  countries  in  which  our  priests  are  scattered 
abroad,  they  send  to  Jerusalem  (in  order  to  have  their  children  entered)  documents 
coDtfuning  the  names  of  their  parents  and  ancestors,  and  countersigned  by  wit- 
neascfi."  What  was  done  for  the  priestly  families  could  not  fail  to  have  been  done 
with  regard  to  the  royal  f^^mily,  from  which  it  was  known  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
spring.  The  same  conclusion  results  also  from  the  following  facts.  The  famous 
Rabbi  Hillel,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  succeeded  in  proving,  by  means  of  a 
genealogical  table  in  existence  at  Jerusalem,  that,  although  a  poor  man,  he  was  a 
descendant  of  David. t  The  line  of  descent  in  the  different  branches  of  the  royal 
famil  V  was  so  well  known  that  even  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  gf  the  Church  the 
graaasons  of  Judo,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  had  to  appear  at  Rome  as  descendants 
of  David,  and  undergo  examination  in  the  presence  of  Domitian.g  According  to 
these  facts,  the  existence  of  two  genealogical  documents  relating,  one  to  Joseph,  the 
other  to  Heli,  and  preserved  in  their  respective  families,  offers  absolutely  nothing  at 
ill  improbable. 

Id  comparing  the  two  narratives  of  the  infancy,  we  have  been  led  to  assign  them  to 
two  different  sources  :  that  of  Matthew  appeared  to  us  to  emanate  from  the  relations  of 
Joseph  ;  that  of  Luke  from  the  circle  of  which  Mary  was  the  centre  (p.  163).  Some- 
thing similar  occura  again  in  regard  to  the  two  genealogies.  That  of  Matthew, 
which  has  Joseph  in  view,  must  have  proceeded  from  his  family  ;  that  which  Luke  has 
traosmitted  to  us,  being  that  of  Mary's  father,  must  have  come  from  this  latter  quarter. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  this  difference  of  production  is  connected  with  a  moral  cause. 
The  meaning  of  one  of  the  genealogies  is  certainly  hereditary,  Messianic  ;  the  mean- 
ing of  the  other  is  universal  redemption.  Hence,  iu  the  one,  the  relationship  is 
through  Joseph,  the  representative  of  the  civil,  national,  theocratic  side  ;  in  the  other, 

*  '*  Histoire  du  Dogme  de  la  Divinite  de  Jesus  Christ,"  p.  27. 

t  Jos.  ••  Vita,"  c.  i.  J  "  Bereschit  rabba,"  98. 

§  Hegesippus,  hi  Eusebius'  ''  Hist.  Eccl."  iii.  19  and  20  (ed.  Loenuuer), 
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the  descent  is  through  Mary,  the  organ  of  the  real  human  relationship.  Was  not 
Jesus  al  once  to  appear  aud  to  i)e  the  son  of  David  ? — to  appear  such,  through  him 
wliom  the  people  legurded  as  His  father  ;  to  l>e  such,  through  her  fiom  whom  He 
really  derived  His  human  existence  ?  The  two  afliliaiious  ausw^ered  to  these  two  re- 
quitemenls. 

Second.  Vers.  24-38.*  And  first,  vers.  24-27 :  from  Heli  to  the  captivity.  In 
this  period  Luke  mentions  21  generations  (up  to  Neri) ;  only  19,  if  the  various  read- 
ing of  Africaniis  be  admitted  ;  Matthew,  14.  This  last  uuml}er  is  evidently  too  small 
for  the  length  of  the  period.  As  Matthew  omits  in  the  period  of  the  kings  four  well- 
known  names  of  the  O.  T.,  it  is  probal)Ie  that  he  takes  the  same  course  here,  either 
thiougjian  involuntary  omission,  or  for  the  sake  of  keeping  to  the  number  14  (1 :  17). 
This  comparison  should  make  us  appreciate  the  exactness  of  Luke's  register.  But 
how  is  it  that  the  names  Zorobabel  and  Salathiel  occur,  connected  with  each  other 
in  the  same  way,  in  both  the  genealogies  1  And  how  can  Salathiel  have  Neri  for  his 
father  in  Luke,  and  in  Matthew  King  Jechonias  ?  Should  these  names  be  regarded 
as  standing  for  different  persons,  as  Wieseler  thinks  ?  This  is  not  impossible.  The 
Zorobabel  and  the  Salathiel  of  Luke  might  be  two  unknown  persons  of  the  obscurer 
branch  of  the  royal  family  descended  from  Nathan  ;  the  Zorobabel  and  the  Salathiel 
of  Matthew,  the  two  well-known  persons  of  the  O.  T.  history,  belonging  to  the  reign- 
ing blanch,  the  first  a  son,  the  second  a  grandson  of  King  Jechonias  (1  Chron.  3  :17); 
Ezra  8:2;  Hag.  1  : 1).  This  is  the  view  which,  after  all,  appears  to  Bleek  most  prob- 
able. It  is  open,  however,  to  a  serious  objection  from  the  fact  that  these  two  numes, 
in  the  two  lists,  refer  so  exactly  to  the  same  period,  since  in  both  of  them  they  are 
very  nearly  half  way  between  Jesus  and  David.  If  the  identity  of  these  persons  in 
the  two  genealogies  is  admitted,  the  explanation  must  be  found  in  2  Kings  24  :  12, 
which  proves  that  King  Jechonias  had  no  son  at  the  time  when  he  was  carried  into 
captivity.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  had  one  while  in  prison,  where  he  remained 
shut  up  for  thirty-eight  years.  He  or  they  whom  the  passage  1  Chron.  8  :  17  assifirns 
to  him  (which,  besides,  may  be  translated  in  three  different  ways)  must  be  regarded 
as  adopted  sons  or  as  sons-m-law  ;  they  would  be  spoken  of  as  sons,  because  they 
would  be  unwilling  to  allow  the  reigning  branch  of  the  royal  family  to  become  ex- 
tinct. Salathiel,  the  first  of  them,  would  thus  have  some  other  father  than  Jechonias  ; 
and  this  father  would  be  Neri,  of  the  Nathan  branch,  indicated  by  Luke.  An  alter- 
native hypothesis  has  been  proposed,  founded  on  the  Levirate  law.  Neri,  as  a  rel- 
ative of  Jechonias,  might  have  married  one  of  the  wives  of  the  imprisoned  king,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  royal  family  ;  and  the  son  of  this  union,  Salathiel,  would  have 
been  legally  a  son  of  Jechonias,  but  really  a  son  of  Neri.  In  any  case,  the  numerous 
diffeiences  that  are  found  in  the  statements  of  our  historical  books  at  this  period 
prove  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  captivity  brought  considerable  confusion  into  the  ro- 
isters or  family  traditions.!   Rhesa  and  Abiud,  put  down,  the  one  by  Luke,  the  other 

*  We  omit  the  numerous  orthographical  variations  connected  with  these  proper 
names.    Yer.  24.  Jul.  Afrlc.  Eus.  Ir.  (probably)  omit  the  two  names  Ma%a6  and 

AetTi. 

f  According  to  1  Chron.  3  :  16,  2  Chron.  86  :  10  (Heb.  text),  Zedekiah  was  son  of 
Jehoiakim  and  brother  of  Jehoiachin  ;  but.  according  to  2  Kings  24 :  17  and  Jer. 
87  : 1,  he  was  son  of  Josiah  and  brother  of  Jehoiakim.  According  to  1  ('hron.  3:19, 
Z  )rnbabel  was  son  of  Pedaiah  and  grandson  of  Jeconiah,  and  consequently  nephew 
of  Saint  hiel ;  while,  according  to  £zra  3 : 2,  Neh.  12  1,  Hag.  1  : 1,  he  was  son  of 
Salathiel,  etc. 
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bj  Matthew,  asgonsof  Zorobabel,  are  po|. mentioned  in  tbeO.  T.,  according  to  which 
the  sons  of  this  restorer  of  Israel  should  have  been  MeshuUam  and  Hananiah  (1  Chron. 
8 :  19).  Bleek  observes,  that  if  the  evangelists  had  fabricated  their  lists,  they  would 
naturally  have  made  use  of  these  two  names  that  are  furnished  by  the  sacred  text ; 
therefore  they  have  followed  their  documents. 

Vers.  28^1.  From  the  captivity  to  David,  20  names.  Matthew  for  the  same 
period  has  only  14.  But  it  is  proved  by  the  O.  T.  that  he  omits  four  ;  the  number 
20.  in  Luke,  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  document.  Ou  Nathan,  son  of 
David,  comp.  2  Sam.  5  :  14,  Zech.  12  :  12.  The  passage  in  Zechariah  proves  that  this 
branch  was  still  flourishing  after  the  return  from  the  captivity.  If  Neri,  the  de- 
scendant of  Nathan,  was  the  real  father  of  Salathiel,  the  adopted  son  or  son-in-law  of 
Jechonias,  we  should  find  here  once  more  the  characteristic  of  the  two  genealogies : 
in  Matthew,  the  legal,  official  point  of  view  ;  in  Luke,  the  real,  human  point  of  view. 

Vers.  32-34a.  Frofn  David  to  Abraham.  The  two  genealogies  agree  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  O.  T.  • 

Vers.  346-^.  From  Abraham  to  Adam.  This  part  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  It  is 
compiled  evidently  from  the  O.  T.,  and  according  to  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  with 
which  it  exactly  coincides.  The  name  Cainan,  ver.  36,  is  only  found  in  the  LXX., 
and  is  wanting  in  the  Heb.  text  (Gen.  10  :  24,  11  12).  This  must  be  a  very  ancient 
variation.  The  words,  of  Qod,  with  which  it  ends,  are  intended  to  inform  us  that  it 
is  not  through  ignorance  that  the  genealogist  stops  at  Adam,  but  because  he  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  chain,  perhaps  also  to  remind  us  of  the  truth  expressed. by 
Paul  at  Athens  :  "  We  are  the  offspring  of  God."  The  last  word  of  the  genealogy  is 
ooDnected  with  its  starting-point  (vers.  22,  23).  If  man  were  not  the  offspring  of 
God,  the  incarnation  (ver.  22)  would  be  impossible.  God  cannot  say  to  a  man, 
"  Thou  art  my  beloved  son,''  save  on  this  ground,  that  humanity  itself  la  His  issue 
(ver.  88).* 

FOURTH  NARRATIVE.— CHAP.   4  :  1-13. 

I%e  Temptation. 

Every  free  creature,  endowed  with  various  faculties,  must  pass  through  a  conflict, 
in  which  it  decides  either  to  use  them  for  its  own  gratification,  or  to  glorify  God  by 
devoting  them  to  His  service.  The  angels  have  passed  through  this  trial ;  the  first 
man  underwent  it ;  Jesus,  being  truly  human,  did  not  escape  it.  Our  Syn.  are 
unanimous  upon  this  point.  Their  testimony  as  to  the  time  when  this  conflict  took 
place  is  no  less  accordant.  All  three  place  it  immediately  after  His  baptism,  at  the 
outset  of  His  Messianic  career.  This  date  is  important  for  determining  the  true  mean- 
ing of  this  trial. 

The  temptation  of  the  first  man  bore  upon  the  use  of  the  powers  inherent  in  our 
nature.  Jesus  also  experienced  this  kind  of  trial.  How  man3^  times  during  His  child- 
hood and  early  manhood  must  He  have  been  exposed  to  those  temptations  which  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  instincts  of  the  natural  life  !  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life— these  different  forms  of  sin,  separately  or  with 
nnited  force,  endeavored  to  besiege  His  heart,  subjugate  His  will,  enslave  His  powers, 
and  invade  this  pure  being  as  they  had  invaded  the  innocent  Adam.    But  on  the  bat- 


ik 


*  See  the  valuable  applications  which  Riggenbach  makes  of  these  genealogies, 
Tie  de  Jesus,"  ninth  lesson,  at  the  Conunencement. 
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tie-field  .on  which  Adam  had  succumbed  Jesus  remained  a  victor.  The  "  conscience 
without  a  scar,'^  which  He  carried  Trom  the  first  part  of  His  life  into  the  second, 
assures  us  of  this.  The  new  trial  He  is  now  to  undergo  belongSyto  a  higher  domain 
— that  of  the  spiritual  life.  It  no  longer  respects  the  powers  of  the  natural  man,  bnt 
His  filial  position,  aod  the  supernatural  powers  just  conferred  upon  Him  at  His  bap- 
tism. The  powers  of  the  Spirit  are  in  themselves  holy,  but  the  histoiy  of  the  church 
of  Corinth  shows  how  they  may  be  profaned  when  used  in  the  service  of  egotism  and 
self-luve  (1  Cor.  12-14).  This  is  that  filthiness  of  the  spirit  (2  Cor.  7  : 1).  which  is 
more  subtle,  and  often  more  pernicious,  than  that  of  the  flesh.  The  divine  powers 
which  Jesus  had  just  received  had  therefore  to  be  sanctifie<i  in  His  experience,  that 
is,  to  receive  from  Him,  in  His  inmost  soul,  their  consecration  to  the  service  of  God. 
In  order  to  this,  it  was  necessary  that  an  opportunity  to  apply  them  either  to  His  own 
use  or  t9  God*s  service  should  be  offered  Him.  His  decision  on  this  critical  occasion 
would  determine  forever  the  tendency  and  nature  of  His  Messianic  work.  Christ  or 
Antichrist  was  the  alternative  term  of  the  two  ways  which  were  opening  before  Ilim. 
This  trial  is  not  therefore  a  repetition  of  that  of  Adam,  the  father  of  the  old  humanity; 
it  is  the  special  trial  of  the  Head  of  the  new  humanity.  And  it  is  not  simply  a  qiles- 
tion  here,  as  in  our  conflicts,  whether  a  given  individual  shall  form  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  ;  it  is  the  very  existence  of  this  kingdom  that  is  at  stake.  Its  future 
sovereign,  sent  to  found  it,  struggles  in  close  combat  with  the  sovereign  of  the 
hostile  realm. 

This  narrative  comprises  •  Ut.  A  general  view  (vers.  1,  2)  ;  2(2.  The  first  temptation 
(vers.  3,  4) ;  dd.  The  second  (vers.  5-6) ;  4«A.  The  third  (vers,  9-12) ;  5th.  An  his 
torical  conclusion  (ver.  13). 

F^rsL  Vers.  1,  2.*  By  these  words,  full  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  this  narrative  is 
brought  into  close  connection  with  that  of  the  baptism.  The  genealogy  is  therefore 
intercalated.  While  the  other  baptized  persons,  after  the  ceremony,  went  away  to 
their  oWn  homes,  Jesus  betook  Himself  into  solitude.  This  He  did  not  at  His  own 
prompting,  as  Luke  gives  us  to  understand,  by  the  expression  full  of  the  Holy  Qhott, 
which  proves  that  the  Spirit  directed  Him  in  this,  as  in  every  other  step.  The  two 
other  evangelists  explicitly  say  it. .  Matthew,  He  wa4i  led  up  ofth£  Spirit ;  Mark,  still 
more  forcibly,  limmdiately  the  Spirit  drivetJi  Him  into  the  wilderness.  Perhaps  the 
human  inclination  of  Jesus  would  have  been  to  return  to  Galilee  and  begin  at  once  to 
teach.  The  {Spirit  detains  Him  ;  and  3Iatthew,  who,  in  accordance  with  his  didactic 
aim,  in  narrating  the  fact  explains  its  object,  says  expressly  •  *•  He  was  led  up  of  the 
Spirit  ...  .  to  be  tempted."  The  complement  of  the  verb  returned  would  be  : 
from  the  Jordan  (ano)  into  Oalilee  (els).  But  this  complex  government  is  so  dis- 
tributed that  the  first  part  is  found  in  ver.  1  (the  a^rb  without  the  «?,  and  the  second 
in  ver.  14  (the  eis  without  the  aizo).  The  explanation  of  this  construction  is,  that  the 
temptation  was  an  interruption  in  the  return  of  Jesus  from  the  Jordan  into  Galilee. 
The  Spirit  detained  Him  in  Judsea.  The  T.  R.  reads  cis,  *'  led  into  the  wilderness  ;" 
the  Alex,  ev,  "led  (carried  hither  and  thither)  in  the  wilderness."  We  might  sup- 
pose that  this  second  reading  was  only  the  result  of  the  very  natural  reflection  that, 
John  being  already  in  the  desert,  Jesus  had  not  to  repair  thither.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the    received    reading  may    easily    have  been    imported   into   Luke 

*  Ver.  1.  ».  B.  D.  L.  It*"*i.,  et  rt}  epnua  instead  of  eii  tt^v  epvfiov,  the  reading  of 
T.  R.  with  15  Mjj.,  all  the  Mnn.  Syr.  It*"*.  Vg.  Ver.  2.  The  same  omit  varepov 
(taken  from  Matthew.) 
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from  the  two  other  Syn.  And  t]ie^prep.  of  rest  (h)  in  the  Alex,  better 
accords  with  the  imperf.  ny^o,  teas  led,  which  denotes  a  continuous  acti>>u.  The  ex- 
pression, to€b8  led  by,  indicates  that  the  severe  exercises  of  soul  which  Jesus  experien(;ed 
under  the  action  of  the  Spirit  absorbed  Him  in  such  a  way  that  the  use  of  His 
fiiculties  iu  regard  to  the  external  world  was  thereby  suspended.  In  going  into  the 
desert  He  wa8  not  impelled  by  a  desire  to  accomplish  aoy  definite  object ;  it  was 
only,  as  it  were,  a  cover  for  the  state  of  intense  meditation  in  which  He  was  absorbed. 
Lost  in  contemplation  of  His  personal  relation  to  God,  the  full  consciousness  of  which 
He  had  just  attained,  and  of  the  Consequent  task  it  imposed  upon  Him  in  reference 
to  Israel  and  the  world,  His  heart  sought  to  malce  these  recent  revelations  wholly  its 
own.  If  tradition  is  to  be  credited,  the  wilderness  here  spoken  of  was  the  moimtain- 
OQs  and  uninhabited  country  bordering  on  the  road  which  ascends  from  Jericho  to 
Jerusalem.  On  the  right  of  this  road,  not  far  from  Jericho,  there  rises  a  limestone 
peak,  exceedingly  sharp  and  abrupt,  which  bears  the  name  of  Quaradtunia.  The 
rocks  which  surround  it  are  pierced  by  a  number  of  caves.  This  would  be  the  scene 
of  the  temptation.  We  are  ignorant  whether  this  tradition  rests  upon  any  historical 
fact    This  locality  is  a  continuation  of  the  desert  of  Judaea,  where  John  abode. 

The  words /<:^^  days  may  refer  either  to  was  led  or  to  being  tempted;  in  sense  both 
come  to  the  same  thing,  the  two  actions  being  simultaneous.  Acconling  to  Luke 
and  Mark,  Jesus  was  incessantly  besieged  during  this  whole  time.  Suggestions  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  the  holy  thoughts  which  usually  occupied  Him  harassed 
the  working  of  His  mind.  Matthew  does  not  mention  this  secret  action  of  the  enemy, 
who  was  preparing  for  the  final  crisis.  How  can  it  be  maintained  that  one  of  these 
forms  of  the  narrative  has  been  borrowed  from  the  other  ? 

The  term  devU,  employed  by  Luke  and  Matthew,  comes  from  StafidX^eiv,  to  spread 
reports,  to  dander,  Mark  employs  the  word  Satan  (from  1^^,  to  oppose  ;  Zech.  8:1, 
3 ;  Job  1  :  6,  etc.).  The  first  of  these  names  is  taken  from  the  relation  of  this  being 
to  men  ;  the  second  from  his  relations  with  God. 

The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  moral  beings  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of 
man  cannot  be  denied  ^priori.  Now  if  ttiese  buings  are  free  creatures,  subject  to  a 
law  of  probation,  as  little  can  it  be  denied  that  this  probation  might  issue  in  a  fall, 
lastly,  since  in  every  society  of  moral  beings  there  are  eminent  individuals  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  ascendency,  become  centres  around  which  a  host  of  inferior  individuals 
group  themselves,  this  may  also  be  the  case  in  this  unknown  spiritual  domain.  Eeim 
iiimself  says :  '*  We  regard  this  question  of  the  existence  01  an  evil  power  as  al- 
together an  open  question  for  science,''  This  question,  which  is  an  open  one  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  settled  in  the  view  of  faith  by  the  testimony  of  the  Saviour, 
who,  in  a  passage  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  accommo<lation  to 
popular  prejudice,  John  8  :  44,  delineates  in  a  few  graphic  touches  the  moral  position 
of  Satan,  in  another  passas^e.  Luke  22  :  31,  *'  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that 
lie  may  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not,"  Jesus 
lifts  the  veil  which  hides  from  us  the  scenes  of  the  invisible  world  ;  the  relation 
which  He  maintains  between  the  accuser  Satan,  and  Himself  the  intercessor,  implies 
that  iQ  His  eyes  this  personage  is  no  less  a  personal  being  than  Himself.  The  part 
Boatained  by  this  being  iu  the  temptation  of  Jesus  is  attested  by  the  passau;e.  Luke 
11 :21,  22.  It  was  necessary  that  the  strong  man,  Satan,  the  prince  of  this  world, 
abould  be  vanquished  by  his  adversary,  the  stronger  than  he,  in  a  personal  conflict, 
for  the  latter  to  be  able  to  set  about  spoiling  the  world,  which  is  Satan's  stronghold. 
Wetvsilcker  and  Reim  *  acknowledge  an  allusion  in  this  passage  to  the  fact  of  the 
temptation.  It  is  this  victory  in  single  combat  which  makes  the  deliverance  of  every 
capUve  of  Satan  possible  to  Jesus. 

»  "  Untersuch."  p.  880  ;  "  Qesch.  Jesu/'  t.  i.  p.  670. 
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Luke  mentioDS  Jesus'  abBtinence  from  food  for  six  weeks  as  a  fact  which  was  only 
tlie  natural  coDsequence  of  His  bein^'  absorbed  in  profound  meditation.  To  Him, 
indeed,  this  whole  time  passed  like  a  single  hour ;  He  did  not  even  feel  the  pangs  oC 
hunger.  This  follows  from  the  words  :  '*  And  when  they  were  ended.  He  afterward 
hungered.''  By  the  term  vfjarevoaSt  havirig  fcuAed,  Matthew  appears  to  give  this  ab- 
stinence the  character  of  a  deliberate  ritual  act,  to  make  it  such  a  fast  as,  among  the 
Jews,  ordinarily  accompanied  certain  seasons  devoted  specially  to  prayer.  Tiiis 
shade  of  thought  is  not  a  contradiction,  but  accords  with  the  general  character  of  the 
two  narrations,  and  becomes  a  significant  indication  of  thuir  originality.  The  fasta 
of  Moses  and  Elijah,  in  similar  circumstances,  lasted  the  same  time.  In  certain  mor- 
bid conditions,  which  involve  a  more  or  less  entire  abstioence  from  food,  a  period  of 
six  weeks  generally  brings  about  a  crisis,  after  which  the  demand  for  nourishment  is 
renewed  with  extreme  urgency.  The  exhausted  body  becomes  a  prey  to  a  deathly 
sinking.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  condition  of  Jesus  ;  He  felt  Himself  dying.  It 
was  the  moment  the  tempter  had  waited  for  to  muke  his  decisive  assault. 

Second.    Vers.  3,  4.*    First  Temptation. —The  text  of  Luke  is  very  sober :  ThB 
d&oU  mid  to  Him.    The  encounter  exhibited  under  this  form  may  be  explained  as  a 
contact  of  mind  with  miud  ;  but  in  Matthew  the  expression  came  to  Him  seems  to 
imply  a  bodily  appearance.    This,  however,  is  nut  necessarily  its  meaning.    This 
term  may  be  regarded  as  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  nioral  sensation  experienced 
by  Jesus  at  the  moment  when  He  felt  the  attack  of  this  spirit  so  alien  from  His  own. 
In  this  sense,  the  coming  took  place  only  in  the  spiritual  sphere.    Since  Scripture 
does  not  mention  any  visible  appearance  of  Satan,  and  as  the  angelophauies  are  facts 
the  perception  of  which  always  implies  a  co-operation  of  the  inner  sense,  the  latter 
interpretation  is  more  natural.     The  words,  (f  iJiou  art,  express  something  very 
different  from  a  doubt ;  this  \f  has  almost  the  force  of  since  :  *'  If  thou  art  really,  as 
it  seems    .    .    ."    Satan  alludes  to  God's  salutation  at  the  baptism.    M.  de  Pres* 
sens^  is  wrong  in  paraphrasing  the  words  :  '*  If  thou  art  the  Messiah."    Here,  and 
invariably,  the  name  Son  of  Ood  refers  to  a  personal  relation,  not  to  an  office  (see  on 
ver.  22).    But  what  criminality  would  there  have  been  in  the  act  suggested  to  Jesus  ¥ 
It  has  been  said  that  He  was  not  allowed  to  use  His  miraculous  power  for  His  own 
benefit.     Why  not,  if  He  was  allowed  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  others  ?    The  moral 
law  does  not  command  that  one  should  love  his  neighbor  better  than  himself.    It 
has  been  said  that  He  would  have  acted  from  His  own  will,  Ood  not  having  com- 
manded this  miracle.    But  did  God  direct  every  act  of  Jesus  by  means  of  a  positive 
command  ?    Had  not  divine  direction  in  Jesus  a  more  spiritual  character  ?    Satan's 
address  and  the  answer  of  Jesus  put  us  on  the  right  track.    In  saying  to  Him,  If 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  Satan  seeks  to  arouse  in  His  heart  the  feeling  nf  His  divine 
greatness  ;  and  with  what  object?    He  wishes  by  this  means  to  make  Him  feel  more 
painfully  the  contrast  between  His  actual  destitution,  consequent  on  His  human  con- 
dition, and  the  abundance  to  which  His  divine  nature  seems  to  give  Him  a  right. 
There  was  indeed,  especially  after  His  baptism,  an  anomaly  in  the  position  of  JcsuB. 
On  the  one  hand.  He  had  been  exalled  to  a  distinct  consciousness  of  His  dignity  as 
the  Son  of  Gtod  ;  while,  on  the  other,  His  condition  as  Son  of  man  remained  the 
same.    He  continued  this  mode  of  existence  wholly  similar  to  ours,  and  wholly 

*  Ver.  4.  fi>.  B.  L.  omit  Tayuv,  9  Mjj.  70  Mnn.  Or.  omit  o  before  avBpQ'sro^.  fit. 
B.  L.  Cop.  omit  the  words,  aAA'  em  rravrl  prifiaTi  Qtov,  which  is  the  reading  of  Ti  R. 
with  15  Mjj.,  all  the  Mon.  Syr.  It.  Vg.  (taken  from  Matthew). 
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dependent,  in  which  furm  it  was  His,  n^ssion  to  realize  here  below  the  filial  life. 
Thence  there  necessarily  resulted  a  constant  temptation  to  elevate,  by  acts  of  power, 
His  miserable  condition*  to  the  height  of  His  conscious  Sonship.  And  this  is  the  first 
point  of  attack  by  which  Satan  seeks  to  master  His  will,  tuking  advantage  for  this 
purpose  of  the  utter  exhaustion  in  which  he  sees  Him  sinking.  Had  Jesus  yielded  to 
this  suggestion.  He  would  have  violated  the  conditions  of  that  earthly  existence  to 
which,  out  of  love  to  us,  He  had  submitted,  denied  His  title  as  Son  of  man,  in  order 
to  realize  before  the  time  His  condition  as  Son  of  God,  retracted  in  some  sort  the  act 
of  His  incarnation,  and  entered  upon  that  false  path  which  was  afterward  formulated 
bj  docetism  in  a  total  or  partial  denial  of  Christ  come  in  the  flesh.  Such  a  course 
would  have  made  His  humanity  a  mere  appearance. 

This  is  precisely  what  is  expressed  in  His  answer.  The  word  of  holy  writ,  Deut. 
8 : 3,  in  which  He  clothes  His  thought,  is  admirably  adapted,  both  in  form  and  sub- 
stance, to  this  purpose  :  man  shaUnot  hve  hy  bread  alone.  This  term,  man,  recalls  to 
Satan  the  form  of  existence  which  Jesus  has  accepted,  and  from  which  He  cannot 
depart  on  His  own  responsibility.  The  omission  of  the  article  6  before  duOponoS  ia 
Dine  Mjj.  gives  this  word  a  generic  sense  which  suits  the  context.  But  Jesus,  while 
thus  asserting  His  entire  acceptance  of  human  nature,  reminds  Satan  that  man, 
though  he  be  but  man,  is  not  left  without  divine  succor.  The  experience  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  to  which  Moses*  words  refer,  proves  that  the  action  of  diviue 
power  is  not  limited  to  the  ordinary  nourishment  of  bread.  God  can  support  human 
existence  by  other  material  means,  such  as  manna  and  quails  ;  He  can  even,  if  He 
pleases,  make  a  man  live  by  the  mere  power  of  His  will.  This  principle  is  only  the 
application  of  a  Uving  monotheism  to  the  sphere  of  physical  life.  By  proclaiming 
it  in  tbis  particular  instance,  Jesus  declares  that,  in  His  career,  no  physical  necessity 
shall  ever  compel  Him  to  deny,  in  the  name  of  His  exalted  Sonship,  the  humble 
mode  of  existence  He  adopted  in  making  Himself  man,  until  it  shall  please* God  Hini* 
Self  to  transform  His  condition  by  rendering  it  suitable  to  His  essence  as  Son  of  God. 
Although  Bon,  He  will  nevertheless  remain  subject,  subject  unto  the  weakness  even 
of  death  (Heb.  5  : 8).  The  words,  but  by  every  ward  of  Ood,  are  omitted  by  the  Alex.  ; 
they  are  probably  taken  from  Matthew.  What  reason  could  there  have  been  for 
omitting  them  from  the  text  of  Luke  ?  By  their  suppression,  the  answer  of  Jesus 
assumes  that  brief  and  categorical  character  which  agrees  with  the  situation.  The 
Bending  of  the  angels  to  minister  to  Jesus,  which  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  at  the 
close  of  their  narrative,  proves  that  the  expectation  of  Jesus  was  not  disappointed  ; 
Qod  sustained  Him,  as  He  had  sustained  Elijah  in  the  desert  in  similar  circum- 
stances (1  Kings  19). 

The  first  temptation  refers  to  the  person  of  Jesus  ;  the  second,  toHis  work. 

Third.  Vers.  5-8.*    Second  Temptation.— The  occasion  of  this  fresh  trial  is  not 
a  physical  sensation  ;  it  is  an  aspiration  of  the  soul.    Man,  created  iu  the  image  of 
G/jd,  aspires  to  reign.    This  instinct,  the  dijrection  of  which  is  perverted  by  selfish-/ 
ness.  Is  nonetheless  legitimate  in  its  origin.     It  received  in  Israel,  through  the  divine' 
promises,  a  definite  aim— the  supremacy  of  the  elect  people  over  all  others ;  and 


♦  Ver.  5.   at.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  omit  o  6ia8oXoi.    1*.  B.  L.  It*"',  omit  eis  npos 
npti^ov,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  14  Mjj.  the  Mnn.  Syr.  It*"'.     Ver.  7.  All 

the '  ^  -  -- 

8. 


rm^ov,  wmcn  is  tne  reading  ot  T.  K.  willi  14  Mjj.  the  Mnn.  Syr.  It*"'.  Ver.  7.  All 
he  Mji.  read  xracra  instead  of  rravTa,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  only  some  Mnn.  Ver. 
5.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  several  Mnn.  Syr.  IiP»"iqn«,  Vg.  omit  the  words  vnaye  omeu  fiov 
larava.    Tap,  in  the  T.  R.,  has  in  its  favor  only  U.  Wb.  A.  A. 
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a  very  precise  form— the  Messianic  hope.    .The  patriotism  of  Jesus  was  kindled  at 
this  fire  (13  :  84,  19  :  41) ;  and  He  must  have  knowix,  from  what  He  had  heard  from 
the  mouth  of  God  at  His  baptism,  that  it  was  He  who  was  destined  to  realize  this 
magnificent  expectation.    It  is  this  prospect,  open  l)efore  the  gaze  of  Jesus,  of  which 
Satan  avails  himself  in  trying  to  fascinate  and  seduce  Him  into  a  false  way.    The 
words  tJie  detil,  and  iiUoan  highmouniain,  ver.  5,  are  omitted  by  the  Alex.    It  might 
he  supposed  that  this  omission  arises  from  the  confusion  of  the  two  syllables  ov  which 
terminate  the  words  avrdv  and  w{nf7i6v.    But  is  it  not  easier  to  believe  there  has  been 
an  interpolation  from  Matthew  ?    In  this  case,  the  complement  understood  tu  taking 
Ilim  up,  in  Luke,  might  doubtless  be,  as  in  Matthew,  a  mountain.     Sttll,  where  no 
complement  is  expressed,  it  is  more  natural  to  explain  it  as  "  taking  Him  into  the 
air."    It  is  not  impossible  that  this  difference  between  the  two  evangelists  is  con- 
nected with  the  different  order  in  which  they  arrange  the  two  last  temptations.    In 
Luke,  tiatan,  after  having  taken  Jesus  up  into  the  air,  set  Him  down  on  a  pinnacle  of 
the  temple.    This  order  is  natural.     We  are  asked  how  Jesus  could  be  given  over  in 
this  way  to  the  disposal  of  Satan.     Our  reply  is  :  Since  the  Spirit  led  Him  Into  the 
wilderness  in  order  that  He  might  be  tempted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  He  should  be 
given  up  for  a  time,  body  and  soul,  to  the  power  of  the  tempter.     It  is  not  said  that 
Jesus  really  saw  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  which  would  be  absurd  ;  but  that 
Satan  showed  them  to  Him.     This  term  may  very  well  signify  that  he  made  them 
appear  before  the  view  of  Jesus,  in  instantaneous  succession,  by  a  diabolical  phan- 
tasmagoria.    He  had  seen  so  many  great  men  succumb  to  a  similar  mirage,  that  he 
might  well  hope  to  prevail  again  by  this  means.    The  Jewish  idea  of  Satan's  rule 
over  this  visible  world,  expressed  in  the  words  which  two  of  the  evangelists  put  into 
his  mouth,  may  not  be  so  destitute  of  foundation  as  many  think.    Has  not  Jesus  in- 
dorsed it,  by  calling  this  mysterious  being  ths  prince  of  this  world  f    Might  not  Satan, 
as  an  archangel,  have  had  assigned  to  him  originally  as  his  domain  the  earth  and  the 
system  to  which  it  belongs  ?    In  this  case,  he  uttered  no  falsehood  when  he  said,  AU 
this  power  has  been  delivered  imto  me  (ver.  6).     The  truth  of  this  assertion  appears 
further  from  this  very  expression,  in  which  he  does  homage  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Ood.  and  acknowledges  himself  His  vassal.     Neither  is  it  necessary  to  see  impostaie 
in  the  words  :  And  to  whomsoever  I  will,  Igive  it.    God  certainly  leaves  to  Satan  a 
certain  use  of  His  sovereignty  and  powers ;  he  reigns  over  the  whole  extra-divine 
sphere  of  human  life,  and  has  power  to  raise  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  the  man  whom 
he  favors.    The  majesty  of  such  language  was  doubtless  sustained  by  splendor  of 
appearance  on  the  part  of  him  who  used  it ;  and  if  ever  Satan  put  on  his  form  of  an 
angel  of  light  (2  Cor.  11  :  14),  it  was  at  this  moment  which  decided  his  empire.    The 
condition  which  he  attaches  to  the  surrender  of  his  power  into  the  hands  of  Jesus, 
ver.  7,  has  often  been  presented  as  a  snare  far  too  coarse  for  it  ever  to  have  been  laid 
by  such  a  crafty  spirit.    Would  not,  indeed,  the  lowest  of  the  Israelites  have  rejected 
such  a  proposal  with  horror  ?    But  there  is  a  little  word  in  the  text  to  be  taken  into 
cunsideration— oiSf,  t?ierefore—wh\ch  puts  this  condition  in  logical  connection  with 
the  preceding  words.     It  is  not  as  an  individual;  it  is  as  the  representative  of  divine 
authority  on  this  earth,  that  Satan  here  claims  the  homage  of  Jesus.    The  act  of 
prostration;  in  the  East,  is  practised  toward  every  lawful  supeiior.  not  in  virtue  of 
his  personal  character,  but  out  of  regard  to  the  portion  of  divine  power  of  which  he 
is  the  depositary.    For  behind  every  power  is  ever  seen  the  power  of  God,  from 
whom  it  emanates.    As  man,  Jesus  formed  part  of  the  domain  intrusted  to  Satan. 
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Ab  called  to  succtsed  him,  it  seepied  He^ould  only  do  it,  in  so  far  as  Satan  himself 
ahoald  transfer  to  Him  the  investiture  of  his  office.  The  words,  if  thou  toilt  worship 
mty  are  not  therefore  an  appeal  to  the  ambition  of  Jesus  ;  they  express  the  condition 
km  qud  nonAM  down  by  the  ancient  Master  of  the  world  to  the  installation  of  Jesus 
in  the  Messianic  sovereignty.  In  speaking  thus,  Satan  deceived  himself  only  in  one 
point;  this  was,  that  the  kingdom  which  was  about  to  commence  was  in  any  respect 
a  continuation  of  his  own,  or  depended  on  a  transmission  of  power  from  him.  It 
would  have  been  very  different,  doubtless,  had  Jesus  proposed  to  realize  such  a  con- 
ception of  thB  Messianic  kingdom  as  found  expression  in  the  popular  prejudice  of 
His  age.  The  Israelitish  monarchy,  thus  understood,  would  really  have  been  only  a 
new  and  transient  form  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  on  this  earth— a  kingdom  of  exter- 
Dal  force,  a  kingdom  of  this  world.  But  what  Jesus  afterward  expressed  in  these 
words.  '*  I  am  a  King  ;  to  this  end  was  I  born,  but  my  kingdom  is  not  of  tbis  world" 
(John  18  :  37,  36),  was  already  in  His  heart.  His  kingdom  was  the  beginning  ofa 
rule  of  an  entirely  new  nature  ;  or,  if  this  kingdom  had  an  antecedent,  it  was  that 
established  by  God  in  Zion  (Ps.  2).  Jesus  had  just  at  this  very  time  been  invested 
with  this  at  the  hands  of  the  divine  delegate,  John  the  Baptist  Theretore  He  had 
nothing  to  ask  from  Satan,  and  consequently  no  homage  to  pay  him.  This  refusal 
was  a  serious  matter.  Jesus  thereby  renounced  all  power  founded  upon  material 
means  and  social  institutions.  He  broke  with  the  Messianic  Jewish  ideal  under  the  re- 
ceived form.  He  condned  Himself,  in  accomplishing  the  conquest  of  the  world,  to 
spiritual  action  exerted  upon  souls ;  He  condemned  Himself  to  gain  them  one  by  one, 
by  the  labor  of  conversion  and  sanctifioation— a  gentle,  unostentatious  progress,  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  flesh,  of  which  the  end.  the  visible  reign,  was  only  to 
appear  after  the  lapse  Df  centuries.  Further,  such  an  answer  was  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Satan,  and  on  the  most  unfavorable  conditions.  Jesus  condemned  Him- 
self to  struggle,  unaided  by  human  power,  with  an  adversary  having  at  his  disposal 
all  human  powers  ;  to  march  with  ten  thousand  men  against  a  king  who  was  coming 
against.  Him  with  twenty  thousand  (14  :  31).  Death  inevitably  awaited  Him  in  this 
path.  But  He  unhesitatingly  accepted  all  this,  that  He  might  remain  faithful  to  God, 
from  whom  alone  He  determined  to  receive  everything.  To  render  homage  to  a  bo- 
iog  who  had  broken  with  God,  would  be  to  honor  him  in  his  guilty  usurpation,  to 
associate  Himself  with  his  rebellion.  This  time  again  Jesus  conveys  His  refusal  in  a 
passage  of  holy  writ,  Deut.  6  :  13  ;  He  thereby  removes  every  appearance  of  aoswer- 
iog  him  on  mere  human  authority.  The  Hebrew  text  and  the  LXX.  merely  say  : 
"Thou  jshalt  fear  the  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  serve  Him."  But  it  is  obvious  that  this 
word  $erze  includes  adoration,  and  therefore  the  act  of  irpoaKwelv,  faUing  down  in  toor* 
^ip,  by  which  it  is  expressed.  The  words,  Oet  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  in  Luke,  are 
ti^en  from  Matthew  ;  so  is  th»for  in  the  next  sentence.  But  in  thus  determining  to 
establish  His  kingdom  without  any  aid  from  material  force,  was  not  Jesus  relying  so 
omch  the  more  on  a  ftee  use  of  the  supernatural  powers  with  which  He  had  just  been 
endowed,  in  order  to  overcome,  by  great  miraculous  efforts,  the  obstacles  and  dangers 
to  be  encountered  in  the  path  He  had  chosen  ?  This  is  the  point  on  which  Satan 
pots  Jeans  to  a  last  proof.  The  third  temptation  then  refers  to  the  use  which  He  in- 
tends to  make  of  divine  power  in  the  course  of  His  Messianic  career. 

Fourth,  Vera.  9-12.*    Third  Temptation.— This  trial  belongs  to  a  higher  sphere 

*  Yer.  9.  The  o  before  v<oc  in  the  T.  B.  is  omitted  in  all  theMjj.  and  in  150  Mnn. 
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thfintbatof  physical  or  political  life:  It  .4*8  of  a  purely  religious  character,  and 
touches  the  deepest  and  must  sacred  relations  of  Jesus  with  His  Father.  The  dignity 
of  a  son  of  God.  wilh  a  view  to  which  man  was  created,  carries  with  it  the  free  di«. 
poaal  of  divine  power,  and  of  the  motive  forces  of  the  universe.  Does  not  God  Himsd! 
say  to  His  child:  "  Son.  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  1  have  is  thine"? 
(15:81).  But  in  proportion  as  man  is  raised  to  this  filial  position,  and  graduaHy 
reaches  divine  fellowship,  there  arises  out  of  this  state  an  evcr-i  net  easing  danger- 
that  of  abusing  his  great  privilege,  by  changing,  as  an  indiscreet  inferior  is  tempted 
to  do,  this  fellowship  into  familiarity.  Prom  this  giddy  height  to  which  the  giace  of 
God  has  raised  him,  man  falls,  therefore,  in  an  instant  into  the  deepest  abyss— into  a 
presumptuous  use  of  God's  gifts  and  abuse  of  His  confidence.  This  pride  is  more 
unpardonable  than  that  called  in  Sciipture  the  pride  of  life.  The  abuse  of  God's 
help  is  a  more  serious  offence  than  not  waiting  for  it  in  faith  (first  teniptatioD),  or 
than  regardiug  it  as  insuflicient  (second  temptation).  The  higher  sphere  to  which 
this  trial  belongs  is  indicated  by  the  scene  of  it—the  most  sacred  place,  Jerusalem 
{ih^  holy  cUy,  as  Matthew  says)  and  the  temple.  The  term  izrepvyiov  rov  iepov,  trans- 
lated pinnacle  of  tlie  temple,  might  denote  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  line  of  meeting 
of  two  inclined  planes,  forming  the  roof  of  the  sacred  edifice.  But  in  this  case,  w«w 
would  have  been  required  rather  than  Upov  (see  1 : 9).  Prbbably,  therefore,  it  is  some 
part  of  the  court  that  is  meant— either  Solomon's  Porch,  which  was  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  temple  platforin,  and  commanded  the  gorge  of  the  Eedron.  or  the 
Royal  Porch,  built  on  the  south  side  of  this  platform,  and  from  which,  as  Josephus 
says,  the  eye  looked  down  into  an  abyss.  The  word  iTTepvyiov  would  denote  the 
coping  of  this  peristyle.  Such  a  position  is  a  type  of  the  sublime  height  to  which 
Satan  sees  Jesus  raised,  and  whence  he  would  have  Him  cast  Himself  down  into  an 
abyss. 

The  idea  of  this  incomparable  spiritual  elevation  is  expressed  by  these  words :  If 
thou  art  a  Son  of  Ood.    The  Alex,  rightly  omit  the  art.  before  the  word  8tm.    Fo? 
it  is  a  question  here  of  the  .filial  character,  and  not  of  the  personality  of  the  Son. 
*'  If  thou  art  a  being  to  whom  it  appertains  to  call  God  thy  Father  in  a  unique  sense, 
do  not  fear  to  do  a  daring  deed,  and  give  God  an  opportunity  to  shovf  the  particular 
care  He  takes  of  thee."    And  as  Satan  had  observed  that  Jesus  had  twice  replied  to 
him  by  the  word  of  God,  he  tries  in  his  turn  to  avail  himself  of  this  weapon.     He 
applies  here  the  promise  (Ps.  91  :  11,  12)  by  an  d  fortiori  argument :  "  If  God   has 
promised  thus  to  keep  the  righteous,  how  much  more  His  well-beloved  Son  !"    The 
quotation  agrees  with  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  with  the  exception  of  its  omitting  the 
words  in  all  thy  ways,  which  Matthew  also  omits  ;  the  latter  omits,  besides,  the  pre- 
ceding words,  to  keep  thee.    It  has  been  thought  that  this  omission  was  made  bj 
Satan  himself,  who  would  suppress  these  words  with  a  view  to  make  the  application 
of  the  passage  more  plausible,  unduly  generalizing  the  promise  of  the  Psalm,  which. 
according  to  the  context,  applies  to  the  righteous  only  in  so  far  as  he  walks  in  the 
ways  of  obedience.    This  is  very  subtle.    What  was  the  real  bearing  of  this  temp- 
tation ?    With  God,  power  is  always  employed  in  the  service  of  goodness,  of  love ; 
this  is  the  difference  between  God  and  Satan,  between  divine  miracle  and  diabolical 
sorcery.    Now  the  devil  in  this  instance  aims  at  nothing  less  than  making  JesuB  pass 
from  one  of  these  spheres  to  the  other,  and  this  in  the  name  of  that  most  sacred  and 
tender  element  in  the  relationship  between  two  beings  that  love  each  other — (3on* 
fidence.    If  Jesus  succumbs  to  the  temptation  by  calling  on  the  Almighty  to  deliTer 
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Him  from  a  peijl  into  which  He  has  qot  J)een  thrown  in  the  service  of  goodness.  He 
puts  Gud  in  the  position  of  either  refusing  His  aid,  and  so  separating  His  cause  from 
His  own — a  divorce  between  the  Father  and  the  Son — or  of  setting  free  the  exercise 
of  His  omnipotence,  at  least  for  a  moment,  from  the  control  of  holiuess—a  violatiun 
of  His  own  nature.  Either  way,  it  would  be  all  over  with  Jesus,  and  even,  if  we 
dare  so  speak,  with  God. 

Jesus  characterizes  the  impious  nature  of  this  suggestion  as  tempting  Ood,  ver.  12. 
Tliis  term  signifies  putting  God  to  the  alternative  either  of  acting  in  a  way  opposed 
to  His  plans  or  His  nature,  or  of  compromising  the  existence  or  safety  of  a  person 
closely  allied  to  Him.  It  is  confidence  carried  to  such  presumption,  as  to  become 
treason  against  the  divine  majesty.  It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  Satan  wanted 
to  induce  Jesus  to  establish  His  kingdom  by  some  miraculous  demonstration,  by  some 
prodigy  of  personal  display,  which,  accomplished  in  the  view  of  a  multitude  of  wor- 
diippers  assembled  in  the  temple,'  would  have  drawn  to  Him  the  homage  of  all  Israel. 
Bat  the  narrative  makes  no  allusion  to  any  elfect  to  be  produced  by  this  miracle.  It 
is  a  question  here  of  a  whim  rather  than  of  a  calculation,  of  divine  force  placed  at 
the  service  of  caprice  rather  than  of  a  deliberate  evil  purpose.  For  the  thiid  time 
Jesus  borrows  the  form  of  His  reply  from  Scripture,  and,  which  is  remarkable,  again 
from  Deuteronom^  (6  :  16).  This  book,  which  recorded  the  experience  of  Israel  dur- 
ing the  forty  years*  sojourn  in  the  desert,  had  perhaps  been  the  special  subject  of 
Jesus'  meditations  during  His  own  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  The  plural,  ye  shall 
not  tempt,  in  the  O.  T.  is  changed  by  Jesus  into  the  singular,  Hum  shall  not  tempt. 
Did  this  change  proceed  from  a  double  meaning  which  Jesus  designedly  introduced 
intD  this  passage  ?  While  applying  it  to  Himself  in  His  relation  to  God,  He  seems, 
in  fact,  to  apply  it  at  the  same  time  to  Satan  in  relation  to  Himself  ;  as  if  He  meant 
to  say :  Desist,  therefore,  now  from  tempting  me,  thy  God. 

Almost  all  interpreters  at  the  present  day  disapprove  the  order  followed  by  Luke, 
and  prefer  Matthew's,  who  makes  this  last  temptation  the  second.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  if  the  explanation  we  have  just  given  is  just,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Luke's 
order  is  preferable.  The  man  who  is  no  longer  man,  the  Christ  who  is  no  longer 
Christ,  the  Son  who  is  no  longer  Son — such  are  the  three  degrees  of  the  temptation.* 
The  second  might  appear  the  most  exalted  and  dangerous  to  men  who  had  grown  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  theocracy;  and  it  is  intelligible  that  the  tradition  found  in  the 
Jewish-Christian  churches,  the  type  of  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  first  Gospel, 
ihonld  have  made  this  peculiarly  Messianic  temptation  (the  second  in  Luke)  the 
crowning  effort  of  the  confitct.  But  in  reality  it  was  not  so  ;  the  tnie  order  his- 
torically, in  a  moral  conflict,  must  be  that  which  answers  to  the  moral  essence  of 


Fflh,  Ver.  18.  Historical  Conclusion. — The  expression  iravra  nsipaouSv  does  not 
^gnify  all  the  temptation  (this  would  require  ^aov),  but  every  kind  of  temptation. 
We  have  seen  that  the  temptations  mentioned  refer,  one  to  the  person  of  Jesus, 
another  to  the  nature  of  His  work,  the  third  to  His  use  of  the  divine  aid  accorded  to 
Him  for  this  work  ;  they  are  therefore  very  varied.  Further,  connected  as  they  are, 
they  form  a  complete  cycle ;  and  this  b  expressed  in  the  term  GvvTtkiaa%,  having 
fmhed,  fulfUed.    Nevertheless  Luke  announces,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  uarralive, 

*  FM.  Godet  is  not  as  perspicuous  here  as  usuhI.  The  original  is  :  "  L'hrmme 
qui  n^est  plus  homme,  le  Christ  qui  n'est  plus  Christ,  le  Fils  qui  n'est  plus  Flls, 
▼oUa   .    .    ."] 
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the  future  return  of  Satan  to  subject  Jesus  to  a  fresh  trial.  If  the  words  &x/^  Komd 
signified,  as  they  are  often  tran8hited//<7r  a  reason,  we  might  think  that  this  future 
temptation  denotes  in  geuerul  the  trials  to  which  Jesus  would  be  exposed  during  the 
course  of  His  ministry.  But  these  words  signify,  until  a  fatorable  time.  Satan  ex- 
pects, therefore,  some  new  opportunity,  just  such  a  special  occasion  as  the  pn^oos 
one.  This  conflict,  foretold  so  precisely,  can  be  none  other  than  that  of  Gethsemane. 
*'  This  is  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness,"  said  Jesus  at  that  very  time  (22 :53); 
and  a  few  moments  before,  according  to  John  (14  :  30),  He  had  said  :  *'  The  prince  { 
of  this  world  cometh."  Satan  then  found  a  new  means  of  acting  on  the  soul  of 
Jesus,  through  the  fear  of  suffering.  Just  as  in  the 'desert  he  thought  he  could  dazzle 
this  heart,  that  had  had  no  experience  of  life,  with  the  edat  of  success  and  the  in- 
toxication  of  delight ;  so  in  Ghithsemane  he  tried  to  make  it  swerve  by  the  nightmare 
of  punishment  and  the  anguish  of  grief.  These,  indeed,  are  the  two  levers  by  which 
he  succeeds  in  throwing  men  out  of  Ihe  path  of  obedience. 

Luke  omits  here  the  fact  mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  of  the  approach  of 
angels  to  minister  to  Jesus.  It  is  no  dogmatic  repugnance  which  makes  him  omit  it, 
for  he  mentions  an  instance  wholly  similar,  22  :  43.  Therefore  he  was  ignorant  of 
it ;  and  consequently  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  two  other  narratives. 

THE  TEMPTATION. 

We  shall  examine— l«f.  The  nature  of  this  fact ;  2d  Its  object ;  Bd.  The  three 
narratives. 

l8t  Stature  ,of  ike  Tempi^io7i.— The  ancients  generally  understood  this  account 
litet'oUv.   They  believed  that  the  devil  appeared  to  Jesus  in  a  bodily  form,  and  actually 
carriea  Him  away  to  the  mountain  and  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.    But,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  anywhere  a  mouutain  from  which  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  could  be  seen,  the  Bible  does  not  mention  a  single  visible  appear- 
ance of  Satan  ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  Gethsemane,  which,  accordmg  to  Luke,  is  a 
renewal  of  this,  the  presence  of  the  enemy  is  not  projected  into  the  world  of  sense. 
Have  we  to  do  then  here,  as  some  moderns  have  thought,  with  a  human  tempter  des- 
ignated metaphorically  by  the  name  Satan,  in  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  addresr-ed 
Peter,  **  Gtet  fliee  behind  me,  Satan,"  with  an  envoy  from  the  Sandedrim,  exgr,,  who 
had  come  to  test  Him  (Kuinoel),  or  with  the  deputation  from  the  same  body  men- 
tioned in  John  1  :  19,  et  seq.,  who,  on  their  return  from  their  interview  with  the  fore- 
runner, met  Jesus  in  the  desert,  and  there  besought  His  Messianic  co-bperatipn,  by 
•ofl'erin&r  Him  the  aid  of  the  Jewish  authorities  (Lange)?    But  it  was  not  until  after 
Jesus  had  already  left  the  desert  and  rejoined  John  on  the  banks  of  the  Joidau,  that 
He  was  publicly  pointed  out  by  the  latter  as  the  Messiah.*    Up  to  this  time  no  one 
knew  Him  tis  such.     Besides,  if  this  hypothesis  affords  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
second  temptation  (in  the  order  of  Luke),  it  will  not  explain  either  the  first  or  the 
third. 

Was  this  narrative,  then,  originally  nothing  more  than  a  moral  lesson  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  a  parable,  in  which  Jesus  inculcated  on  His  disciples  some  moat  im- 
portant maxims  for  their  future  ministry  ?  Never  to  use  their  miraculous  power  for 
their  personal  advantage,  never  to  associate  with  wicked  men  for  the  attainment  of 
good  end3,  never  to  perform  a  miiacle  in  an  ostentatious  spirit — these  were  the  pre- 
cepts which  Jesus  had  enjoined  upon  them  in  a  figurative  manner,  but  which  they 
took  literally  (Schleiermacher,  Schweizer,  Bleek).  But  first,  of  all,  is  it  conceivable 
that  Jesus  should  have  expressed  Himself  so  awkwardly  as  to  lead  to  such  a  mistake  1 
Next,  how  could  He  have  spoken  to  the  apostles  of  an  external  empire  to  be  founded 
by  them?  Further,  the  Messianic  aspect,  so  conspicuous  in  the  second  temptation, 
is  completely  disguised  in  that  one  of  the  three  maxims  which,  according  to  the  '^^- 

*  See  my  **  Commentary  on  the  Qospel  of  John,"  on  1 :  29,   .    . 
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pluation  of  these  theologians,  ought  tfi^correspond  with  it.  BaumgartenCnisius, 
fa  order  to  meet  this  last  objection,  a^liea-the  three  maxims,  not  to  that  from  which 
the  apostles  were  to  abstain,  but  to  that  which  they  must  not  ex\>ect  from  Jesus  Him- 
lelf :  *'  A.S  Messiah,  Jesus  meant  to  say,  I  shall  not  seek  to  satisfy  your  sensual  ap- 
petities,  your  ambitious  aspirations,  nor  your  thirst  fur  miracles.**  But  all  this  kind 
ofinterpretatlon  meets  with  an  insurmountable  obstacle  m  Mark's  narrative,  where 
mention  is  made  merely  of  the  sojourn  in  the  desert,  aud  of  the  temptation  in  general, 
without  the  three  particular  tests,  that  is,  according  to  this  opioion,  without  the  reallv 
significant  portion  of  the  information  being  even  mentioned.  According  to  this,  Mark 
woald  have  lost  the  kernel  and  retained  only  the  shell,  or,  as  Keim  says,  **  kept  the 
flesh  while  rejecting  the  skeleton."  In  trausforming  the  parable  into  history,  the 
eT&ngelist  would  have  omitted  precisely  that  which  contained  the  idea  of  the  parable. 
Usleri,  who  had  at  one  time  adopted  the  |)receding  view,  was  led  by  these  dimculties 
to  i^B^vd  this  narrative  as  a  myth  emanating  from  the  Christian  consciousness ;  and 
Strauss  tried  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  legend  b^r  the- Messianic  notions  current 
among  the  Jews.  But  the  latter  has  not  succeeded  in  producing,  from  the  Jewish 
theology,  a  single  passage  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jesus  in  whicn  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal conflict  between  the  Messiah,  and  Satan  is  expressed.  As  to  the  Chrutian  con- 
sciousness, would  it  have  been  caf)able  of  creating  complete  in  all  its  parts  a  narra- 
ti?e  so  mysterious  and  profound  ?  Lastly,  the  remarkably  fixed  place  which  this 
e?ent  occupies  in  the  three  synoptics  between  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  the  com- 
mencement of  His  ministry  proves  that  this  .element  of  the  evangelical  history  be- 
longs to  the  earliest  form  of  Christian  instruction.  It  could  not  therefore  be  the  pro- 
duct of  a  later  legendary  creation. 

Unless  all  these  iudicatiuns  are  delusive,  the  narrative  of  the  temptation  must  cor- 
respond with  a  real  fact  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  But  might  it  not  be  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  purely  moral  struggle — of  a  struggle  that  was  coniined  to  the  soul  of  Jesus  7 
Might  not  the  temptation  be  a  vision  occasioned  by  the  state  of  exaltation  resulting 
from  a  prolonged  fast,  in  which  the  brilliant  image  of  the  Jewish  Messiah  was  pre- 
sented to  His  imagination  under  the  most  seductive  forms  ?  (Eiclihorn,  Paulus).  Or 
might  not  this  narrative  be  a  condensed  summary  of  a  long  series  of  intense  medita- 
tions, in  which,  after  haviog  opened  His  soul  with  tender  sympathy  to  ail  the  aspira- 
tions of  His  age  and  people,  Jesus  had  decidedly  broken  with  them,  and  determined, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  issue,  to  become  solely  the  Messiah  of  God  f  (UUmann.) 
In  the  first  case,  the  heart  whence  came  this  carnal  dream  could  no  longer  be  the 
heart  of  the  Holy  One  of  God,  and  the  perfectly  pure  life  and  conscience  of  Jesus 
lwH>me  inexplicable.  As  to  the  second  form  in  which  this  opinion  is  presented,  it 
contains  undoubtedly  elements  of  tiiith.  The  last  two  temptations  certainly  corre- 
spond with,  the  most  prevalent  and  ardent  aspirations  of  the  Juwish  people — the 
eipectation  of  a  political  Messiah  and  the  thirst  for  external  Bit^iis  {anfieia  alreiv,  1 
Cor.  1  :  22).  -1.  But  how,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  first  temptation  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  2.  How  could  the  figure  of  a  personal  tempter  find  its  way  into  such  a 
picture  ?  How  did  it  become  its  predominating  feature,  so  ns  to  form  almost  the 
entire  picture  in  Mark's  narrative  ?  3.  Have  we  not  the  authentic  comment  of  Jesus 
ffimself  on  this  conflict  in  the  passage  11 :21,  22,  already  referred  to  (p.  185)?  In 
describing  this  victory  over  iJt4f  strong  nian  by  the  man  stronger  than  he,  and  jaying  it 
down  as  a  condition  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  spoilinG:  of  the  stronghold  of  the 
former,  did  not  Jesus  allude  to  a  personal  conflict  between  llimself  and  the  prince  of 
this  world,  such  as  we  find  portrayed  in  the  narrative  of  the  temptation  ?  For  these 
reasons,  Kuim.  while  he  recognizes  in  the  temptation,  with  Ullmanu,  a  sublime  fact< 
in  Ibe  moral  life  of  Jesus,  an  energetic  determination  of  His  will  by  which  He  abso- 
lutely renounced  any  deviation  whatever  from  the  divine  will,  notwithstanding  the 
iosufflciency  of  human  means,  confesses  that  he  cannot  refuse  to  admit  the  possibil- 
itj  of  the  existence  and  interposition  of  the  representative  of  the  powers  of  evil. 

Here  we  reach  the  only  explanation  which,  in  our  opinion,  can  account  for  the 
ttrrative  of  the  temptation.  As  there  is  a  mutual  contact  of  bodies,  so  also,  in  a 
luj^er  sphere  than  that  of  matter,  there  is  an  action  and  reaction  of  spirits  on  each 
o(her.  It  was  in  this  higher  sphere  to  which  Jesus  was  raised,  that  He,  the  represen- 
Utire  of  voluntary  dependence  and  filial  love  to  God,  met  that  spirit  in  whom  the 
amonomy  of  the  creature  finds  ita  most  resolute  representative,  and  in  every  way, 
and  notwitbstaDding  all  this  spirit's  craft  maintained  bv  conscientious  choice  His 
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oWn  ruling  principle.  This  victory  xlecicled  the  fate  of  mankind ;  it  became  the 
founJaiion  of  the  estalilishinent  of  God's  kiogdom  upon  earth.  This  is  the  essential 
significance  of  tills  event.  As  to  the  narrative  in  which  this  mysterious  scene  tins 
been  disclosed  to  us,  it  must  be  just  a  symbolical  picture,  by  means  of  which  Jesoa 
endeavored  to  make  His  disciples  understand  a  fact  which,  from  its  very  natuie, 
could  only  be  fitly  described  in  figurative  language.  Still  we  must  remember,  tliat 
Jesus  being  really  man,  havin.&:  His  f^pirit  united  to  a  body,  He  needed,  quite  as  much 
as  we  do,  sensible  representations  as  a  means  of  apprehending  spiritual  lacts.  Mda- 
nhorical  language  was  as  natural  in  His  case  as  in  ours.  In  all  probability,  (heie- 
tore,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  His  fully  entering  into  the  conflict  between  film 
self  and  the  tempter,  that  it  should  a<)sume  the  scenic  {plastique)  foim  in  which  it  has 
been  preserved  to  us.  While  sayin^this,  we  do  not  think  that  Jesus  was  tian'spoited 
bodily  by  Satan  through  the  air.  \Y®  ^*^^*6^<^  ^^*^  ^**^  ^^  heGn  observed  by  any 
spectator  while  the  temptation  was  going  on.  He  would  have  appeared  all  through  it 
motionless  upon  the  soil  of  the  desert.  But  though  the  conflict  did  not  pass  out  of 
the  splrUtial  sphere,  it  was  none  the  less  real,  and  the  value  of  this  victonr  was  not 
loss  incalculable  and  decisive.  This  view,  with  some  slight  shades  of  ditference,  is 
that  advocated  by  Theodore  of  Mop^uestia  in  the  ancient  Church,  by  some  of  the 
Reformers,  and  by  several  modern  commentators  (Olshausen,  Keander,  Oosteizee, 
Pressense,  etc.). 

But  could  Jesus  be  really  tempted^  if  He  was  holy  ?  could  He  <in,  if  Ho  was  the 
Son  of  God  Ifail  in  His  work,  if  He  was  the  Redeemer  appoiuted  by  God  ?  As  a 
holy  being,  He  could  be  tempted,  because  a  conflict  might  arise  between  some  legiti- 
mate bodily  want  or  normal  desire  of  the  soul,  and  the  divine  will,  which  for  the  time 
forbade  its  satisfaction.  The  Son  could  sin,  since  He  had  renounced  His  divine 
mode  of  existence  in  the  fonn  of  Ood  (Phil.  2  :  6),  in  order  to  enter  into  a  human 
condition  altogether  like  ours.  The  Redeemer  might  succumb,  if  the  question  be 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  His  personal  liberty  ;  which  is  quite  consistent  with 
God  being  assured  by  His  foreknowledge  that  He  would  stand  firm.  This  fore- 
knowledge was  one  of  the  factors  of  His  plan,  precisely  as  the  for^nowledge  of  the 
faith  of  believers  is  one  the  elenieuts  of  His  eternal  irpoOeaii  (Rom.  8  :  20). 

2c?.  Oliject  of  Hie  Temptation, — The  temptation  is  the  complement  of.  tho  baptism. 
It  is  the  negative  preparation  of  Jesus  for  His  ministry,  as  the  baptism  was  His 
positive  preparation.  In  His  baptism  Jesus  received  impulse,  calling,  strength.  By  the 
temptation  He  was  made  distinctly  conscious  of  the  errors  to  be  shunned,  and  the  perils 
to  be  feared,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The  temptation  was  the  last  act  of  His 
moral  education  ;  it  gave  Him  an  insight  into  all  the  ways  in  which  His  Messianic 
work  could  possibly  be  marred.    If,  from  the  very  first  step  in  His  arduous  career, 
Jesus  kept  the  path  marked  out  by  God's  will  without  deviation,  change,  or  hesi- 
tancy, this  bold  front  and  steadfast  perseverauce  are  certainly  due  to  His  exiierlence 
of  the  temptation.    All  the  wrong  courses  possible  to  Him  were  thenceforth  known  ; 
all  the  rocks  had  been  observed  ;  and  it  was  tho  enemy  himself  who  had  rendered 
Him  this  service.    And  it  was  for  this  reason  that  God  apparently  delivered  Him 
for  a  brief  time  into  his  power.    This  is  just  what  Matthew's  narrative  expresses  so 
forcibly  :  "  He  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit    .     .     .     lobe  tempted.**  When  He  left  this 
school,  Jesus  distinctly  understood  that,  as  respects  His  person,  no  act  of  His  ministry 
was  to  have  any  tendency  to  lift  it  out  of  His  human  condition  ;  that,  as  to  His 
work,  it  was  to  be  in  no  way  assimilated  to  the  action  of  the  powers  of  this  world  ; 
and  that  in  the  employment  (it  divine  power  filial  liberty  was  never  to  become  caprice, 
not  even  under  a  pretext  of  blind  trust  in  the  help  of  God.    And  this  programme  waa 
carried  out.    His  material  wants  were  supplied  by  the  gifts  of  charity  (8  : 8),  not  by 
miracles  ;  His  mode  of  life  was  nothiug  else  than  a  perpetual  humiliation — ^a  pro- 
longatiou,  so  to  speak,  of  His  incarnation.   When  laboriug  to  establish  His  kingdom. 
He  unhesitatingly  refused  the  aid  of  human  power-^as,  for  instance,  when  the  multi- 
tude wished  to  make  Him  a  king  (John  6  :  15) ;  ancl  His  ministry  assumed  the  char- 
acter  of  an  exclusively  spiritual  concjuest.    He  abstained,  lastlv,  from  every  miracle 
which  had  not  for  its  Immediate  design  the  revelation  of  moral  perfection,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  glory  of  His  Father  (Luke  11  :  20).    These  supreme  rules  of  the  Messianiu 
activity  were  all  learned  in  that  school  of  trial  through  which  God  caused  Him   to 
pass  in  the  desert. 

8<i.  Hie  Narratives  ef  the  Temptation, — It  has  been  maintained  that,  since  John 
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does  not  relate  the  temptation,  ho  d^  facia  denies  it.  But,  as  we  have  already  ohserved, 
ihtt  staring- poiuL  of  his  nnrrati^e  belongs  to  a  later  time.  The  narrative  of  Marie 
(1 :  12,  18),  is  very  summury  indeed.  It  occupies  in  some  respects  a  middle  place 
between  the  other  t>vc>,  approaching  Matthew's  in  tlie  preface  and  close  (the  minis- 
tration of  the  angels),  and  Liike*s  in  Iho  extension  of  the  temptation  to  forty  days. 
But  it  differs  from  both  in  omitting  tiie  three  particular  temptations,  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  incident  of  the  wild  beasts.  Here  arises,  for  those  who  maintain  that  one 
of  oar  Gt>spels  was  the  source  of  the  other,  or  of  both  the  others,  the  following 
dilemma  :  Either  the  original  narrative  is  Mark's,  which  the  other  two  have  ampli- 
fied (Meyer),  or  Mark  has  given  a  summary  of  the  two  others  (Bleek).  There  is  yet 
a  third  alternative,  by  which  Hollzmann  escapes  this  dilemma  :  There  was  an  original 
MarK,  and  its  account  was  transferred  in  exlenao  into  Luke  and  Matthew,  but 
abridged  by  our  canonical  Mark.  This  lust  supposition  appears  to  us  inadmissible  ; 
for  if  Matthew  and  Luke  drew  from  t?ie  same  written  source,  how  did  the  strange 
reversal  in  the  order  of  the  twa  temptations  happen  ?  Schleiermacher  supposes — and 
modern  crticism  approves  the  suggestion  (Elollzmann,  p.  218)— that  Luke  altered  the 
order  of  Matthew  in  order  not  to  change  the  scene  so  frequently,  by  making  Jesus 
leave  the  desert  (for  the  temple),  and  then  return  to  it  (for  the  mountain).  We  really 
ironder  how  men  can  seriously  put  forward  such  puerilities.  Lastly,  if  the  three 
evangelists  drew  from  the  same  S3urce,  the  Proto-Matk,  whence  is  the  mention  of 
the  wild  beasts  in  our  canonical  Mark  derived  ?  The  evangelist  cannot  have  imagined 
it  without  any  authority  ;  and  if  it  was  mentioned  in  the  common  source,  it  could 
Dot  have  been  passed  over,  as  Holtzmann  admits  (p.  70),  by  Luke  and  Matthew.  The 
exphnation  of  the  latter  critic  being  set  aside,  there  remains  the  original  dilemma. 
Have  Matthew  and  Luke  amplified  Mark?  How  then  does  it  happen  that  they 
coinc^ide,  U'lt  only  in  that  part  which  they  have  in  common  with  MarK,  but  quite  as 
much,  and  even  m  >re,  in  that  which  is  wanting  in  Mark  (the  detail  of  the  three  temp- 
UtioQs)  ?  How  is  it,  agnin  that  Matthew  confines  the  temptation  to  the  last  moment, 
in  opposition  to  the  narrative  of  Mark  and  Luke  ;  that  Luke  omits  the  succor  brought 
to  Jesus  by  the  angels,  contrary  to  the  account  of  Mark  and  Matthew;  and  that 
Luke  and  M.ttihew  omit  the  detail  of  the  wil<l  beasts,  in  opposition  to  their  source, 
the  narrative  of  Mark  ?  They  ainplify,  and  yet  they  abridge  !  On  the  other  hand,  is 
Mark  a  compiler  from  Matthew  auil  Luke  ?  How,  then,  is  it  that  he  says  not  a  word 
about  the  forty  days'  fast  ?  It  U  alleged  that  he  desires  to  avuid  lon^  discourses. 
But  this  lengthened  fast  belongs  to  the  facts,  not  to  the  words.  Besides,  whence 
does  he  get  the  fact  ab  mt  the  wd  1  beasts  ?    He  abridges,  and  yet  he  amplifies  ! 

All  these  dilficuUies  which  adse  out  of  this  hypothesis,  and  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  supposing  that  the  evangelists  used  their  authorities  in  an  inconceivably 
arbitrary  way,  disappear  of  themselves,  if  wo  admit,  as  the  common  source  of  the 
three  narratives,  an  oral  tradition  which  circulated  in  the  Church,  and  reproduced, 
m>re  or  less  exactly,  the  original  account  given  by  Jesus  and  transmitted  by  the 
ap3stles.  Mark  only  wished  to  give  a  brief  account,  which  was  all  that  appeared  to 
him  necessary  for  h  s  readers.  The  preaching  of  Peter  to  Cornelius  (Acts  10  :  87,  et 
<B7)  furnishes  an  example  of  this  made  of  condensing  the  traditional  accounts. 
Htrk  ha^i  perhaps  heard  the  detail  relative  to  the  wild  beasts  from  the  mouth  of 
^iier  himself.  The  special  aim  of  his  narrative  is  to  show  us  in  Jesus  the  holy 
miQ  tailed  to  his  original  dignity,  as  Lord  over  nature  (the  wild  beasts),  and  the 
frieni  of  heaven  (the  angels).  Matthew  has  reproduced  the  apostolic  tradition,  in  the 
form  which  it  had  specially  taken  in  the  Jewish-Christian  churches.  Of  this  we 
bare  two  in  lication'^ :  1.  The  rituMatic  character  which  is  given  in  this  narrative  to 
the  fasting  of  Jesus  (havi)V}  fatted) ;  2.  The  order  of  the  last  two  tem|>tations,  accord- 
jog  to  which  tho  peculiarly  Messianic  temptation  is  exhibited  as  the  supreme  and 
aeciiive  act  of  the  conflict.  As  to  Luke,  the  substance  of  his  narrative  is  the  same 
apMlolIc  tradition  ;  but  he  was  enabled  by  certain  written  accounts,  or  means  of 
information,  to  give  some  details  with  greater  exactness-^o  restore,  for  example,  tho 
jctiiil  iirdftr  of  the  three  temptations.  We  find  him  here,  as  usual,  more  complete 
thin  Mark,  and  more  exact,  historically  speaking,  than  Matthew. 

And  now,  His  position  thus  ma  ?e  clear,  with  God  for  His  sure  ally,  and  Satan 
for  His  declared  adversary,' Jesus  advances  to  the  field  of  battle. 
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THE  MraiSTRY  OF  JESUS  IN  GALILEE. 

Chap.  4  :  14,  9  :  50. 

Ths  three  Synoptics  all  connect  the  narrative  of  the  Galilfean  ministry  "with  the 
account  uf  the  temptation.    But  the  narrations  of  Matthew  and  Mark  have  this  pecu- 
liarity, that,  according  to  them,  the  motive  for  the  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee  must  have 
been  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist :  *'  Now  when  Jesus  had  heard  tliat 
John  was  cast  into  prison.  He  departed  into  Galilee*'  (Matt.  4  :12) ;  "  Now,  after 
that  John  was  put  in  prison,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee"  (Mark  1 :  14).    As  the  temp- 
tation does  not  appear  to  have  been  coincident  with  the  apprehension  of  John,  ttie 
question  arises,  Where  did  Jesus  spend  tlie  more  or  less  lengthened  time  that  inter- 
vened between  these  two  events,  and  what  was  tie  doing  during  the  interval  ?    This 
is  the  first  diiflculty.     There  is  another  :  How  could  the  apprehension  of  Jbhn  tbe 
Baptist  have  induced  Jesus  to  return  to  Galilee,  to  the  dominions  of  this  very  Herod 
who  was  keeping  John  in  prison  ?    Luke  throws  no  light  whatever  on  these  two 
questions  which  arise  out  of  the  narrative  of  the  Syn. ,  because  he  makes  no  mention 
in  this  place  of  the  imprisonment  of  John,  but  simply  connects  tlie  commencement 
of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  the  victory  He  had  just  achieved  in  the  desert.     It  is 
John  who  gives  the  solution  of  these  difficulties.     According  to  him,  there  were  two 
returns  of  Jesus  to  Galilee,  whicli  his  narrative  distinguishes  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  first  took  place  immediately  after  the  baptism  and  the  temptation  (1 :  44).     It  was 
then  that  He  called  some  young  Galilseans  to  follow  Him,  who  were  attached  to  the' 
forerunner,  and  shared  his  expectation  of  the  3Iessiah.     The  second  is  related  Id 
chap.  4:1;  John  connects  it  with  the  Pharisees'  jealousy  of  John  the  Baptist,  which 
explains  the  account  of  the  first  two  Syn.    It  appears,  in  fact,  according  to  hinn,  that 
some  of  the  Pharisees  were  party  to  the  blow  which  had  struck  John,  and  therefore 
we  can  well  understand  that  Jesus  would  be  more  distrustful  of  them  than  even  of 
Herod.*    That  the  Pharisees  had  a  hand  in  John's  imprisonment,  is  confirmed  by 
the  expression  delivered,  which  !RTatthew  and  Mark  employ.    It  was  they  who  had 
caused  him  to  be  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Herod. 

The  two  returns  mentioned  by  John  were  separated  by  quite  a  number  of  events : 
the  transfer  uf  Jesus*  place  of  residence  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum  ;  Hit}  first 
journey  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  Passover  ;  the  interview  with  Nicodemus  ;  and  a 
period  of  prolonged  activity  in  Judaea,  simultaneous  with  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
who  was  still  enjoying  his  liberty  (John  2  :  12  ;  4  :  43).    The  second  return  to  Galilee, 

*  Baumlein,  **  Comment.  Uber  das  Evang.  Joh.**  p.  8. 
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which  tenninated  this  long  ministry  in  Judeea,  did  not  take  place,  according  to  4 :  85, 
UDlil  the  montli  of  December  ju  this  same  year,  so  that  at  least  twelve  months  elapsed 
between  it  and  the  former.  The  Syn.,  relating  only  a  single  return,  must  have 
blended  the  two  into  one.  Only  there  is  this  difference  between  them,  that  in  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  it  is  rather  the  idea  of  the  second  which  seems  to  predominate,  since 
they  connect  it  with  John's  imprisonment ;  while  Luke  brings  out  more  the  idea  of 
the  first,  for  he  asHociates  it  with  the  temptation  exclusively.  The  mingling  of  these 
two  analogous  facts — really,  however,  separated  by  almost  a  year — must  have  taken 
place  previously  in  the  oral  tradition,  since  it  passed,  though  not  without  some 
rariatioDs,  into  our  three  Synoptics.  The  narrative  of  John  was  expressly  designed 
to  re-establish  this  lost  distinction  (comp.  John  3  :  11,  8  :  24,  4  :  54).  In  this  way  in 
the  Sjn.  the  interval  between  these  two  returns  to  Galilee  disappeared,  and  the  two 
residences  in  Galilee,  which  were  separated  from  each  other  by  this  ministry  in 
Judffia,  form  in  them  one  continuous  whole.  Further,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in 
which  of  the  two  to  place  the  several  facts  which  the  Syn.  relate  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Galilsean  ministry. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  apostolic  preaching,  and  the  popular  teaching  given 
in  the  churches,  were  directed  not  by  any  historical  interest,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
foundation  and  confirmation  of  faith.  Facts  of  a  similar  nature  were  therefore 
grouped  together  in  this  teaching  until  they  became  completely  inseparable.  We 
shall  see,  in  the  same  way,  the  different  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  fused  by  tradition 
hito  a  single  pilgrimage,  placed  at  the  end  of  Jesus'  ministry.  Thus  the  great  con- 
trast which  prevails  in  the  synoptical  narrative  between  Galilee  and  Jerusalem  is  ex- 
plaint.  It  was  only  when  John,  not  depending  on  tradition,  but  drawing  from  his 
own  personal  recollections,  restored  to  this  history  its  various  phases  and  natural 
connections,  that  the  complete  picture  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  appeared  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Church. 

But  why  did  not  Jesus  commence  His  activity  in  Galilee,  as,  according  to  the 
Syn.,  He  would  seem  to  have  done.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in 
John  4 :  48-45.  In  that  country,  where  Qe  spent  His  youth,  Jesus  would  necessarily 
expect  to  meet,  more  than  anywhere  else,  with  certain  prejudices  opposed  to  the 
recognition  of  His  Messianic  dignity.  "  A  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own 
country"  (John  4 :  44).  This  is  why  He  would  not  undertake  His  work  among  His 
Qalilflean  fellow-countrymen  until  after  He  had  achieved  some  success  elsewhere. 
The  reputation  which  preceded  His  return  would  serve  to  prepare  His  waj'  among 
them  (John  4  :  45).*  He  had  therefore  Galilee  in  view  even  during  this  early  activity 
in  Judsea.  He  foresaw  that  this  province  would  be  the  cradle  of  His  Church  ;  for 
the  yoke  of  pharidaical  and  sacerdotal  despotism  did  not  press  so  heavily  on  it  as  on 
the  capital  and  its  neighborhood.  The  chords  of  human  feeling,  paralyzed  in  Judsea 
by  false  devotion,  still  vibrated  in  the  hearts  of  these  mountaineers  to  frank  and  stir- 
ring appeals,  and  their  ignorance  appeared  to  Him  a  medium  more  easily  penetrable 
by  light  from  above  than  the  perverted  enlightenment  of  rabbinical  science.  Comp. 
the  remarkable  passage.  10  :  21. 

It  18  not  easy  to  make  out  the  plan  of  this  part,  for  it  describes  a  continuous  prog- 
T<»8  without  any  marked  breaks  ;  it  is  a  picture  of  the  inward  and  outward  progress 
of  the  work  of  Jesus  in  Galilee.  Ritschl  is  of  opinion  that  the  progress  of  the  story 
w  determined  by  the  growing  hostility  of  the  adversaries  of  Jesus  ;  and  accordingly 
he  adopts  this  division  :  4  :  16, 6  :  11,  absence  of  conflict ;  6  :  12, 11 :  54,  the  hostile 
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attitude  assumed  by  the  two  adversaries  toward  each  other.    But,  firit,  the  flrat 
symptoms  of  hostihty  break  out  before  6  :  12  ;  second,  the  passage  9  :  51,  which  is 
passed  over  by  the  division  of  Ritschl,  is  evidently,  in  the  view  of  the  author,  one  of 
the  principal  connecting  links  in  the  narrative  ;  third,  the  growing  hatred  of  the  ad- 
versaries of  Jesus  is  only  an  accident  of  His  work,  and  in  no  way  the  goveroing 
motive  of  its  development.    It  is  not  there,  therefore,  that  we  must  seek  the  principle 
of  the  division.    The  author  appears  to  us  to  have  marked  out  a  route  for  himself  by 
a  series  of  facts,  in  which  there  is  a  gradation  easily  perceived.    At  first  Jesus 
preaches  without  any  following  of  regular  disciples  ;  soon  He  calls  about  Him  some 
of  ttie  most  attentive  of  His  hearers,  to  make  them  His  permanent  disciples  ;  after  a 
certain  time,  when  these  disciples  had  become  very  numerous,  He  raises  twelve  of 
them  to  the  rank  of  apostles  ;  lastly.  He  intrusts  these  twelve  with  their  first  minsiun, 
and  makes  them  His  evangelists.     This  gradation  in  the  position  of  His  helpers 
naturally  corresponds,  first,  with  the  internal  progress  of  His  teaching  ;  second,  with 
the  local  exten^on  of  His  work  ;  thirds  with  the  increasing  hostihty  of  the  Jews, 
with  whom  Jesus  breaks  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  He  gives  organic  form  tu 
His  own  work.     It  therefore  furnishes  a  measure  of  the  entire  movement    We  are 
guided  by  it  to  the  following  division  : 

First  Cycle,  4 :  14-44.  extending  to  the  call  of  the  first  disciples. 

Second  Cycle,  5  : 1,  6  :  11,  to  the  nomination  of  the  twelve. 

Third  Cycle,  6  :  12,  8  :  56,  to  their  first  mission. 

Fourth  Cycle,  9  : 1-50,  to  the  departure  of  Jesus  for  Jerusalem. 

At  this  pomt  the  work  of  Jesus  in  Qalilee  comes  to  an  end  ;  He  bids  adieu  to  this 
field  of  labor,  and,  setting  His  face  toward  Jerusalem,  He  carries  with  Him  into 
Judeea  the  result  of  His  previous  labors.  His  Galilsean  Church. 

FIRST  CYCLE. —CHAP.  4  :  14-44. 
Tisits  to  Nazaretfi  and  to  Capernaum. 

The  following  narratives  are  grouped  yound  two  names — Nazareth  (vers.  14-^) 
and  Capernaum  (vers.  31-44). 

1.  Visit  to  Nazareth  :  vers.  14r-30.  This  portion  opens  with  a  general  glance  at 
the  commencement  of  the  active  labors  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  :  14,  15.  Then,  resting 
on  this  foundation,  but  separable  from  it,  as  a  particular  example,  we  have  the  nar- 
rative of  His  preaching  at  Nazareth  :  vers.  16-30. 

First  Vers.  14,  15.  The  14th  verse  is,  as  we  have  shown,. the  complement  of 
ver  1  (see  ver.  1)  The  verb,  he  returned,  comprehends,  according  to  what  pre- 
cedes, the  two  returns  mentioned,  John  1  :  44  and  4  : 1,  and  even  a  third,  understood 
between  John  5  and  6.  The  words,  in  tlie  power  of  the  Spirit,  do  not  refer,  as  many 
have  thought,  to  an  impulse  from  above,  which  urged  Jesus  to  return  to  Galilee,  but 
to  His  possession  of  the  divine  powers  which  He  had  received  at  His  baptism,  and 
with  which  He  was  now  about  to  teach  and  act ;  comp.  filled  with  the  Spirit, 
ver.  1.  Luke  evidently  means  that  he  returned  different  from  what  he  was  when  He 
left.  Was  this  supernatural  power  of  Jesus  displayed  solely  in  His  preaching,  or  in 
miracles  also  already  wrought  at  thitt  penod,  though  not  related  by  Luke  ?  &ince  the 
miracle  at  Caina  look  place,  according  to  John,  just  nt  this  time,  we  inclioe  to  the  lat- 
ter meaning,  which,  considering  the  term  employed,  is  also  the  mr»re  natural.  In 
this  way,  what  is  said  of  His  fame,  which  immediately  spread  through  all  the  reipon 
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round  about,  is  readily  explained.  Pr^hing  alone  "would  scarcely  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  brought  about  this  result.  Meyer  brings  in  here  the  report  of  the 
mimculous  incidents  of  the  baptism  ;  but  these  probably  had  not  been  witnessed  by 
any  one  save  Jesus  and  John,  and  no  allusion  is  made  to  tbbm  subsequently.  The 
15th  verse  relates  how,  after  Uis  reputation  had  prepared  the  way  for  Him,  He  came 
Bimself{a{>T6c) ;  then  how  they  all.  after  hearing  Him,  ratified  the  favorable  judg- 
ment which  His  fame  had  brought  respecting  Him  (glorified  qfaO),  The  synagogues, 
in  which  Jesus  fulfilled  His  itinerant  ministry,  were  places  of  assembly  existing  from 
the  return  of  the  captivity,  perhaps  even  earlier.  (Bleek  finds  the  proof  of  an  earlier 
date  in  Ps.  74  : 8.)  TVherever  there  was  a  somewhat  numerous  Jewish  population, 
even  in  heathen  ^countries,  there  were  such  places  of  worship.  They  assembled  in 
them  on  the  Sabbath  day,  also  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  on  court  and  market 
dajs.  Any  one  wishing  to  speak  signified  his  intention  by  rising  (at  least  according 
to  this  passage  ;  comp.  also  Acts  13  :  16).  But  as  all  teaching  was  founded  on  the 
Scriptures,  to  speak  was  before  anything  else  to  read.  The  reading  finished,  he 
taught,  sitting  down  (Acts  13  :  16,  Paul  speaks  standing).  Order  was  maintained  by 
the  apxiawofiuYoi,  or  presidents  of  the  synagogue.  Vers.  14  and  15  form  the  fourth 
definitestatement  in  the  account  of  the  development  of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  ; 
oomp.  2 :  40,  52,  and  8  :  23. 

Second.  Vers.  16-^0.  Jesus  did  not  begin  by  preaching  at  Nazareth.  In  His 
view,  no  doubt,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  Galilee  as  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  to  the  rest  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  He  knew  that  in  a  certain  sense  His  greatest  difficulties  would  be  encounter^ 
ed  there,  and  tliat  it  would  be  prudent  to  defer  his  visit  until  the  time  when  His  rep- 
Qtation,  being  already  established  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  would  help  to  counter- 
act the  prejudice  resulting  from  His  former  lengthened  connection  with  the  people 
of  the  place. 

Vers.  16-19.*  The  Reading.— Ver.  16.  Ka/.  "  And  in  these  itinerancies  He 
came  also."  John  (2  :  12)  and  Matthew  (4  :  18)  refer  to  this  time  the  transfer  of  the 
residence  of  Jesus  (and  also,  according  to  John,  of  that  of  His  mother  aitf  brethren) 
from  Kazareth  to  Capernaum,  which  naturally  implies  a  visit  to  Nazareth.  Besides, 
John  places  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  at  Oana  at  the  same  time.  Now,  Cana  be- 
ing such  a  very  short  distance  from  Nazareth,  it  would  have  been  an  affectation  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  to  be  staying  so  near  His  native  town,  and  not  visit  it.  The  words, 
wAav  Ba  had  been  brought  up,  assign  the  motive  of  His  proceeding.  The  expression, 
oiooording  to  BU  euttom,  cannot  apply  to  the  short  time  which  had  elapsed  since  His 
letorn  to  Galilee,  imless,  with  Bleek,  we  regard  it  as  an  indication  tliat  this  event  is 
of  hter  date,  which  indeed  is  possible,  but  in  no  way  necessary.  It  rather  applies 
to  the  period  of  His  childhood  and  youth.  This  remark  is  in  close  connection  with 
the  words,  where  he  had  been  brought  up.  Attendance  at  the  synagogue  was,  as  Keim 
has  well  broughjt  out  (t.  L  p.  484);  a  most  important  instrument  in  the  religious  and 

*  Ver.  16.  T.  R,  with  K.  L.  H.  many  Mnn..  No^apcr  (5«— peO  with  11  Mil) ;  D., 
KaCapeiJ;  »,  B.*  Z.  NaCapo  ;  A.,  No^cpar;  A.,  ^d^dpoB.  Ver.  17.  A.  B.  L.  Z.  Syr. 
wad  ovot^s  instead  of  avoTrrwIoS,  which  is  the  reading  of  16  MjJ.  Mnn.  B.  It  Ver. 
18.  Twenty  MiJ.  read  evayyeXioaadat  instead  of  evayyeXii^eaBat,  which  is  the  reading 
OT  T.  R.  with  merely  some  Mnn.  Ver.  19.  ».  B.  D.  L.  Z.  It.  omit  the  words 
*««ao6oi  T.  owrerp.  t.  xapdiav,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  15  Mil.,  the  greater 
I«rt  of  the  Mnn.  Syr. 
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intellectual  deTelopment  of  Jesus.  Children  nad  access  to  this  worship  from  the  age 
of  five  or  six  ;  thej  were  compelled  to  attend  it  when  they  reached  thirteen  (Eeim,  t 
i.  p.  431).  But  it  was  not  solely  by  means  of  these  Scripture  lessons,  heard  regularlj 
in  the  synagogue  several  times  a  week,  that  Jesus  learned  to  know  the  O.  T.  so  well. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Eeim  says,  that  He  possessed  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book 
Himself.  Otherwise  He  would  not  have  known  how  to  read,  as  He  is  about  to  do 
here.  The  received  reading,  hamng  unrolled,  ver.  17,  is  preferable  to  the  Alex,  var., 
having  opened.  The  sacred  volumes  were  in  the  form  of  rectangular  sheets,  rolled 
round  a  cylinder.  By  the  expression,  He  found,  Luke  gives  us  to  understand  that 
Jesus,  surrendering  Himself  to  guidance  from  above,  read  at  the  place  where  the  roll 
opened  of  itself.  We  cannot  then  infer,  as  Bengel  does,  from  the  fact  of  this  pas- 
sage being  read  by  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  atonement,  that  this  feast  was  being  ob- 
served on  that  very  day.  Besides,  the  present  course  of  the  Haphtaroth,  or  readings 
from  the  prophets,  dates  from  a  later  period. 

This  passage  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  (61  : 1  etaeq.).    This  long  con- 
secutive prophecy  is  generally  applied  to  the  return  from  the  captivity.    The  only 
term  which  would  suggest  this  explanation  in  our  passage  is  alxfJuiXuroitt  property 
prisoners  of  war,  ver.  10.    But  this  word  is  used  with  a  more  general  meaning.    8t 
Paul   applies  it  to  his  Companions  in  work  and  activity  (Col.  4 :  10).    The  term 
nrux^s,  poor,  rather  implies  that  the  people  are  settled  in  their  own  country.    The  re- 
markable expression,  to  proclaim  t?ie  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  makes  the  real  thought 
of  the  prophet  sufficiently  clear.    There  was  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  Israel  a  year 
of  grace,  which  might  very  naturally  become  a  type  of  the  Messianic  era.    This  was 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  which  returned  every  fifty  years  (Lev.  26).    By  means  of  this 
admirable  institution,  God  had  provided  for  a  periodical  social  restoration  in  Israel. 
The  Israelite  who  had  sold  himself  into  slavery  regained  his  liberty  ;  families  which 
had  alienated  their  patrimony  recovered  possession  ;  a  wide  amnesty  was  granted  to 
I>er8ons  imprisoned  for  debt — so  many  types  of  the  work  of  Him  who  was  to  restore 
spiritual  liberty  to  mankind,  to  free  them  from  their  ^ilt,  and  restore  to  them  their 
divine  inheytance.    Jesus,  therefore,  could  not  have  received  from  His  Father  a  text 
more  appropriate  to  Hus  present  position— the  inauguration  of  His  Messianic  min- 
istry amid  the  scenes  of  His  previous  life. 

The  first  words.  The  Spirit  of  tJia  Lard  is  upon  me,  are  a  paraphrase  of  the  term 
n^t2^D>  Messiah  {Xpiar^^^,  Anointed).  Jesus,  in  reading  these  words,  could  not  but 
apply  them  to  His  recent  baptism.  The  expression  tveKcv  oi  cannot  signify  here 
wherefore:  **  The  Spirit  is  upon  me  ;  wherefore  God  hath  anointed  me  ;"  this  would 
be  contrary  to  the  meaning.  The  LXX.  have  used  this  conjunction  to  translate  Ijp, 
which  in  the  original  signifies,  just  as  "Itl^X  iy^»  because,  a  meaning  which  the  Greek 
expression  will  also  bear  {on  (his  account  t?iai,  propterea  quod).  On  the  first  day  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  the  priests  went  all  through  the  land,  announcing  with  sound  of 
trumpets  the  blessings  brought  by  the  opening  year  { jubilee,  from  ^yt,  to  smind  a 
trumpet).  It  is  to  this  proclamation  of  grace  that  the  words,  to  annmince  good  netes  to 
the  poor,  undoubtedly  allude.  Lev.  25  :  6,  14,  25.  The  words,  to  heal  the  broken  in 
heart,  which  the  Alex,  reading  omits,  might  have  been  introduced  Into  the  text  froni 
the  O.  T.  ;  but,  in  our  view,  they  form  the  almost  indispensable  basis  of  the  word  of 
Jesus,  ver.  23.  We  must  therefore  retain  them,  and  attribute  their  omission  to  »n 
act  of  negligence  occasioned  by  the  long  string  of  infinitives.  The  term  xnpv^ai 
uQFait\  In  pritrlohn  liberty,  employed  ver.  19,  also  alludes  to  the  solemn  proclamation 
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of  the  jubilee.    This  word  a^eaiv  is  foiind  at'  almost  every  verse,  in  the  LXX.^  in  the 
statute  enjoining  this  feast.     Bleek  hSnself  observes  that  the  formula  "ini  N"lp> 
which  corresponds  to  those  two  Greek  terms,  is  that  which  is  employed  in  connection 
with  the  jubilee  ;  but  notwithstanding,  this  does  not  prevent  his  applying  the  pass- 
age, according  to  the  common  prejudice,  to  the  return  from  the  captivity  !    The 
piisoners  who  recovered  their  freedom  are  amnestied  malefactors  as  well  as  slaves 
aet  free  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  of  grace.    The  image  of  the  blind  restored  to 
sight  does  not,  at  the  first  glance,  accord  with  that  of  the  jubilee  ;  but  it  does  not 
any  better  suit  the  figure  of  the  return  from  the  captivity.    And  if  this  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  text  were  accurate,  we  should  have  in  either  case  to  allow  that  the 
prophet  had  departed  from  the  general  image  with  which  he  had  started.    But  the 
tenn  in  Isaiah  (D^IICN*  properly  bound)  denotes  captives,  not  blind  persons.    The 
apression  nip  npD  signifies,  it  is  true,  the  opening  of  the  eyes,  not  the  opening  of  a 
prison.    But  the  captives  coming  forth  from  their  dark  dungeon  are  represented  under 
the  figure  of  blind  men  suddenly  restored  to  sight.    The  words,  to  set  at  liberty  iheiu 
that  are  bruised,  are  taken  from  another  passage  in  Isaiah  (58 : 6).    Probably  in 
Lake's  authority  this  passage  was  already  combined  with  the  former  (as  often  hap- 
pens with  Paul).     The  figurative  sense  of  reBpavofikvoi,  pierced  Hirough,  is  required  by 
the  verb  to  send  away.    The  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  is  that  in  which  He  is 
pleased  to  show  mankind  extraordinary  favors.     Several  Fathers  have  inferred  from 
this  expression  tliat  the  ministry  of  Jesus  only  lasted  a  single  year.     This  is  to  con- 
found the  type  and  the  antitype. 

Vers.  20-22.  TTie  Prea/Mng. — The  description  of  the  assembly,  ver.  20,  is  so  dra- 
matic that  it  appears  to  have  come  from  an  eye-witness.  The  sense  of  ^p^aro.  He 
kffon  (ver.  21),  is  not  that  these  were  the^r^^  toords  of  His  discourse  ;  this  expression 
describes  the  solemnity  of  the  moment  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  silence  resulting  from 
amversal  attention,  the  voice  of  Jesus  sounded  through  the  synagogue.  The  last 
Words  of  the  verse  signify  literally,  **  This  word  is  accomplished  in  your  ears  ;"  in 
other  words,  "  This  preaching  to  which  you  are  now  listening  is  itself  the  realization 
of  this  prophecy.'*  Such  was  the  text  of  Jesus'  discourse.  Luke,  without  going 
mto  His  treatment  of  His  theme  (comp. ,  for  example,  Matt.  11  :  28-30),  passes  (ver. 
23)  to  the  impression  produced.  It  was  generally  favorable.  The  term  bare  wiin&is 
alludes  to  the  favorable  reports  which  had  reached  them  ;  they  proved  for  themselves 
that  His  fame  was  not  exaggerated.  'EOavfia^ov  signifies  here,  t/iey  were  aMormfied 
(John  7  :  21  ;  Mark  6  :  6),  rather  than  they  admired.  Otherwise  the  transition  to 
what  follows  would  be  too  abrupt.  So  the  term  gi'ocioiis  words  describes  rather  the 
loatter  of  Jesus'  preaching — its  description  of  the  works  of  divine  grace — than  the 
iaipresfiioii  received  by  His  hearers.  They  were  astonished  at  this  enumeration  of 
oiarvels  hitherto  unheard  of.  The  words,  which  proceeded  forth  out  of  His  mouiJi, 
express  the  fulness  with  which  this  proclamation  poured  forth  from  His  heart. 

Two  courses  were  here  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  :  either  to  surrender 
themselves  to  the  divine  instinct  which,  while  they  listened  to  this  call,  was  drawing 
^bem  to  Jesus  as  the  anointed  of  whom  Isaiah  spake  ;  or  to  give  place  to  an  intellec- 
^^  suggestion,  allow  it  to  suppress  the  emotion  of  the  heart,  and  cause  faith  to 
cv^HK>rate  in  criticism.  They  took  the  latter  course  :  Is  not  tJUs  Joseph's  son?  An- 
oooncements  of  such  importance  appeared  to  them  altogether  out  of  place  in  the 
'I'P'Oth  of  this  young  man,  whom  they  had  known  from  his  childhood.  What  a 
cwitrast  between  the  cold  reserve  of  this  question,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  wol- 
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corned  Jesas  everywhere  else  (glorified  of  du,  ver,  15)  I  For  them  this  was  Just  such 
a  critical  moment  as  was  to  occur  soon*  after  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (John 
2  :  13-22).  Jesus  sees  at  a  glance  the  bearing  of  this  remark  which  went  roand 
among  His  hearers :  when  the  impression  He  has  produced  ends  in  a  question  of 
curiosity,  all  is  lost ;  and  He  tells  them  so. 

Vers.  23-27.*    The  GoUoquy.—**  And  He  said  to  them,  Ye  will  surely  say  unto  me 
this  proverb,  Physician,  heal  thyself  ;  whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum, 
do  also  here  in  thy  country.    24.  And  He  said,  Verily  1  say  unto  you,  No  prophet  18 
accep&d  in  his  own  country.    25.  But  I  tell  you  of  a  truth,  many  widows  were  in 
Israel  in  the  days  of  Elias,  when  the  heaven  was  shut  up  three  years  and  six  months, 
when  great  famine  was  throughout  all  the  land  ;  26.  But  unto  none  of  them  was 
Elias  sent,  save  unto  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman  that  was  a  widow.    27. 
And  many  lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Eliseus  the  pruphet ;  and  none  of 
them  was  cleansed,  saving  Naaman  the  Syrian."    The  meaning  surely,  which  irdvrui 
often  has,  would  be  of  no  force  here ;  it  rather  means  tohoUy,  noOiitig  Uu  thai^:" 
*'  The  question  which  you  have  just  put  to  me  is  only  the  first  symptom  of  unbelief. 
From  surprise  you  will  pass  to  derision.    Thus  you  will  quickly  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  path  in  which  you  have  just  taken  the  first  step.* '    The  term  9rapa/?o/9,  parable^ 
denotes  any  kind  of  figurative  discourse,  whether  a  complete  narrative  or  a  short  sen- 
tence, couched  in  an  image,  like  proverbs.      Jesus  had  just  attributed  to  Himself, 
applying  Isaiah's  words,  the  office  of  a  restorer  of  humanity.    He  had  described  the 
various  ills  from  which  His  hearers  were  siiflering,  and  directed  their  attention  to 
Himself  as  the  physician  sent  to  heal  them.    This  is  what  the  proverb  cited  refers  to. 
fComp.  larpos,  a  physician,  with  idadaBai,  to  heal,  ver.  18).    Thus  :  *'  You  are  going 
even  to  turn  to  ridicule  what  you  have  just  heard,  and  to  say  to  me,  Thou  who  pre- 
tendest  to  save  humanity  from  its  misery,  begin  by  delivering  thyself  from  thine 
own.*'    But,  as  thus  explained,  the  proverb  does  not  appear  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  following  proposition.     Several  interpreters  have  proposed  another  explana- 
tion :  "  Before  attempting  to  save  mankind,  raise  thy  native  tofen  from  its  obseurity, 
and  make  it  famous  by  miracles  like  those  which  thou  must  have  wrought  at 
Capernaum.**    But  it  is  very  forced  to  explain  the  word  thyself  in  the  sense  of«t^ 
7iaiive  town.    The  connection  of  this  proverb  with  the  following  words  is  explained, 
if  we  see  in  the  latter  a  suggestion  of  the  means  by  which  Jesus  may  yet  prevent  the 
contempt  with  which  He  is  threatened  in  His  own  country  :  "  In  order  that  we  may 
acknowledge  you  to  be  what  you  claim,  the  Saviour  of  the  people,  do  here  some  such 
miracle  as  it  is  said  thou  hast  done  at  Capernaum.'*    This  speech  betrays  an  ironical 
doubt  respecting  those  marvellous  things  which  were  attributed  to  Him. 

It  appears  from  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  Matt.  18  :  58  and  Mark  6:5,  that 
Jesus  performed  no  miracles  at  Nazareth.  It  is  even  said  that  "  He  could  do  no  mir- 
acle there.**  It  was  a  moral  impossibility,  as  in  other  similar  instances  (Luke  11 :  16, 
29  ;  23  :  35).  It  proceeded  from  the  spirit  in  which  the  demand  was  made  :  it  was 
a  miracle  of  ostentation  that  was  required  of  Him  (the  third  temptation  in  the  desert) ; 
and  it  was  what  He  could  not  grant,  without  doing  what  the  Father  had  net  shattn 


*  Ver.  23.  J*.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  read  eic  vifv  instead  of  ev  rti.  Ver.  24.  Ka^o/^wzov^ 
in  fit.  B.  D.  X.  It  Vg.  instead  of  Kanepvaonfi  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  ISJ 
other  Mjj.  the  Mnn.  and  Vss.    Very  nearly  the  same  in  the  other  passages.     Ver.  I 
27.   The  Mss.  are  divided  between  ^iSuviaq  (Alex.)  and  Zif'wvo^  (T.  R,  6yz.).    Miirciom 
probably  placed  this  verse  after  17 :  19. 
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(John  5 :  19,  80).      The  allusion  to  the^  miracles  at  Capernaum  creates  surprise, 
because  none  of  tbem  have  been  recorc(ed  ;  and  modern  interpreters  generally  find  in 
these  words  a  proof  of  the  chronological  disorder  which  here  prevails  in  Luke's  nar- 
rative.   Ho  must  have  placed  this  visit  much  too  soon.    This  conclusion,  hovrever, 
is  not  80  certain  as  it  appears.    The  expression,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  (ver.  14), 
contains  by  implication,  as  we  have  seen,  an  indication  of  miracles  wrought  in  those 
early  days,  and  among  these  we  must  cert^nly  rank  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  feast 
at  Gana  (John  2).    This  miracle  was  followed  by  a  residence  at  Capernaum  (John 
2  :  12),  during  which  Jesus  may  have  performed  some  miraculous  works  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  that  that  He  preached  publicly  at  Nazareth.    These  early  miracles  have 
been  effaced  by  subsequent  events,  as  that  at  Cana  would  have  been.  If  John  had  not 
rescued  it  from  oblivion.     If  this  is  so,  the  twenty- third  verse,  which  seems  at  first 
sight  not  to  harmonize  with  the  previous  narrative,  would  just  prove  with  what 
fidelity  Luke  has  preserved  the  purport  of  the  sources  whence  he  drew  his  informa- 
tion.   John  in  the  same  way  makes  allusion  (2  :  22)  to  miracles  which  he  has  not 
recorded.    The  preposition  els  before  the  name  Capernaum  appears  to  be  the  true 
reading :  "  done  (U  and  in  fa'oor  of  Capernaum. " 

The  6s  (ver.  24)  indicates  opposition.     '*  So  far  from  seeking  to  obtain  your  con- 
fidence by  a  display  of  miracles,  I  shall  rather  accept,  as  a  prophet,  the  fate  of  all  the 
prophets."    The  proverbial  saying  here  cited  by  Jesus  is  found  in  the  scene  Matt.  18 
and  Mark  6,  and,  with  some  slight  modification,  in  John  4  :  44.    None  have  more 
difficulty  in  discerning  the  exceptional  character  of  an  extraordinary  man  than  those 
who  have  long  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  familiarity.    The  de  (ver.  25)  is  again  of 
an  adversative  force  :  If  by  your  unbelief  you  prevent  my  being  your  physician,  there 
are  others  whom  you  will  not  prevent  me  from   healing.    The  expression  ^ierUy 
announces  something  important ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  application  of  the  saying, 
ver.  24,  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  has  a  much  wider  reference  than  the  instance  before 
Him  ;  Nazareth  becomes,  in  His  view,  a  type  of  unbelieving  Israel.    This  is  proved 
by  (he  two  following  examples,  which  refer  to  the  relations  of  Israel  with  the  heathen. 
He  speaks  of  a  famine  of  three  years  and  a  half.    From  the  expressions  of  the  O.  T., 
Quring  these  years  (1  Kings  17  : 1),  and  the  third  year  (18  : 1),  we  can  only  in  strict- 
ness infer  a  drought  of  two  years  and  a  half.    But  as  this  same  figure,  three yea^  and 
a  haff,  is  found  in  Jas.  5  :  17,  it  was  probably  a  tradition  of  the  Jewish  schools. 
The  reasoning  would  be  this  :  The  famine  must  have  lasted  for  a  certain  time  after 
the  drought.   There  would  be  a  desire  also  to  make  out  the  number  which,  ever  since 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  had  become  the  emblem  of  times  of  national 
calamity.     The  expression,  aU  the  land,  denotes  the  land  of  Israel,  with  the  known 
countries  bordering  upon  it.    The  Alex,  reading  2<(56>i'ms,  the  territory  of  Sidon,  may 
be  a  correction  derived  from  the  LXX.   The  reading  2aI<jvof ,  ttfe  city  of  Sidon  itself, 
makes  the  capital  the  centre  on  which  the  surrounding  cities  depend.    The  somewhat 
incorrect  use  of  el  fjoj,  except,  is  explained  by  the  application  of  this  restriction  not  to 
the  special  notion  of  IsradUUh  widowhood,  but  to  the  idea  of  mdowhood  in  general ; 
the  same  remark  applies  to  ver.  27,  Matt.  12  :  4,  Qal.  1  :  19,  and  other  passages.  The 
second  example  (ver.  27)  is  taken  from  2  Kings  5  :  14    The  passage  2  Kings  7  :  8 
uid  some  others  prove  how  very  prevalent  leprosy  was  in  Israel  at  this  time.    The 
P>i>pliecy  contained  in  these  examples  is  being  fulfilled  to  this  hour :  Israel  is  deprived 
of  the  works  of  grace  and  marvels  of  healing  which  the  Messiah  works  among  the 
Qentilea. 
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Vers.  28-30.*  Cotielusian.^The  threat  contained  in  these  examples  exasperates 
them  :  "  Thou  rejectest  us:  we  reject  thee,**  was  their  virtual  reply.  The  tenn 
kK0dX^tv,  io  cast  out,  denotes  that  they  set  upon  Him  with  violence.  About  forty 
minutes  distant  from  Nazareth,  to  the  south-east,  they  show  a  wall  of  rock  eighty  feet 
high,  and  (if  we  add  to  it  a  second  declivity  which  is  found  a  little  below)  about  800 
feet  above  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  there  that  tradition  places  this  scene.  Bnt 
Hobinson  regards  this  tradition  as  of  no  great  antiquity.  Besides,  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  expression  :  on  which  the  city  was  huUt.  Nazareth  spreads  itself  out  upon  the 
eastern  face  of  a  mountain,  where  there  is  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  from  40  to  50 
feet  high.  This  nearer  locality  agrees  better  with  the  text.  The  6gtb  of  the  Alex, 
reading  signifies  :  so  cut  to  be  able  to  cast  Him  down.  It  was  for  that  purpose  that 
they  took  the  trouble  of  going  up  so  high.  This  reading  is  preferable  to  the  T.  E. : 
eli  76,  for  (he  purpose  of.  The  deliverance  of  Jesus  was  neither  a  miracle  nor  an 
escape  ;  He  passed  through  the  group  of  these  infuriated  people  with  a  majesty  which 
overawed  them.  The  history  offers  some  similar  incidents.  We  cannot  say,  as  one 
critic  does  :  "  In  the  absence  of  any  other  miracle.  He  left  them  this." 

The  greater  part  of  modern  critics  regard  this  scene  as  identical  with  that  of  Matt. 
18  and  Mark  6,  placed  by  these  evangelists  at  a  much  later  period.    They  rely,  \ti. 
On  the  expression  of  surprise  :  h  not  this  the  son  of  Joseph  T  and  on  the  proverbial 
saying,  ver.  24,  which  could  not  have  been  repeated  twice  within  a  few  months  ;  2^, 
On  the  absence  of  miracles  common  to  the  two  narratives  ;  8d,  On  the  words  of  ver. 
28,  which  suppose  that  Jesus  had  been  laboring  at  Capernaum  prior  to  this  visit  to 
Nazareth.    But  how  in  this  case  are  the  folio wmg  differences  to  be  explamed  ?    1. 
In  Matthew  and  Mark  there  is  not  a  word  abput  the  attempt  to  put  Jesus  to  death. 
All  goes  off  peaceably  to  the  very  end.   2.  Where  are  certain  cases  of  healing  recorded 
by  Matthew  (ver.  58)  and  Mark  (ver.  5)  to  be  placed  ?    Before  the  preaching  ?    This 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  ii&abitantB  of  Naz- 
areth (ver.  23,  Luke).    After  the  preaching  ?    Luke's  narrative  absolutely  excludes 
tibiis  supposition.    3.  Matthew  and  Mark  place  the  visit  which  they  relate  at  the  ccd- 
minating  point  of  the  GalilsBan  ministry  and  toward  its  close,  while  Luke  conmiences 
his  account  of  this  ministry  with  the  narrative  which  we  have  just  been  studying. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  this  difference  in  two  ways  :  Luke  may  hare 
wished,  in  placing  this  narrative  here,  to  make  us  see  the  reason  which  inducea  J^os 
to  settle  at  Capernaum  instead  of  Nazareth  (Bleek,  Weizsftcker) ;  or  he  may  have 
made  this  scene  the  opening  of  Jesus'  ministry,  because  it  prefigures  the  rejection  of 
the  Jews  and  the  salvation  of  the  Qentiles,  which  is  the  leading  idea  of  his  book 
^Holtzmann).    But  how  is  such  an  arbitrary  transposition  to  be  harmonized  with  his 
intention  of  writing  in  order,  so  distinctly  professed  by  Luke  (1:4)?  These  difficulties 
have  not  yet  been  solved.    Is  it  then  impossible,  that  after  a  first  attempt  among  ffis 
fellow  citizens  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  Jesus  should  have  made  a  second 
later  on  ?    On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  quite  natural  that,  before  leavmg  Galilee  forever 
(and  thus  at  the  very  time  to  which  Matthew  and  Mark  refer  their  account).  He 
should  have  addressed  Himself  once  more  to  the  heart  of  His  fellow-couutryinen, 
and  that,  if  He  had  again  found  it  closed  against  Him,  the  shock  would  nevermeletss 
have  been  less  violent  than  at  the  first  encounter  ?    However  this  may  be,  if  the  two 
narratives  refer  to  the  same  event,  as  present  criticism  decides,  Luke's  appears  to  me 
to  deserve  the  preference,  and  for  two  reasons  :  1.  The  very  dramatic  and  detailed 
picture  he  has  drawn  leaves  no  room  for  doubting  the  accuracy  and  absolute  original- 
ity of  the  source  whence  he  decived  his  information  ;  while  the  narratives  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  betray,  by  the  absence  of  all  distinctive  features,  their  traditional  origin. 
2.  John  (4  : 4)  cites,  at  the  beginning  of  his  account  of  the  OalUosan  ministry,  the  say- 
ing recorded  by  the  three  evangelists  as  to  the  rejection  which  every  prophet  must 
undergo  from  his  own  people.   He  quotes  it  as  a  maxim  already  previous^  announced 

*  Ver.  29.  J>.  B.  D.  L.  some  Man.,  ware  instead  of  eis  to. 
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•:  ^ 

by  Jesus,  and  which  had  influenced  from  the  first  the  course  of  His  ministry.  Now, 
as  the  three  Byn.  are  agreed  in  referring  tffis  saying  to  a  visit  at  Nazareth,  this  quota- 
tion in  John  clearly  proves  that  the  visit  in  question  took  place  at  the  commencement 
(Luke),  and  not  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  Galilsean  ministry  (Matthew  and 
Mark).  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusions  :  1.  That  the  visit  related  by  Luke 
is  hlBtorical ;  2.  That  the  recollection  of  it  was  lost  to  tradition,  in  common  with  many 
other  facts  relating  to  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  (marriage  tit  Cana,  etc.) ;  8.  That 
it  was  followed  by  another  toward  the  end  of  the  Galiliean  ministry,  in  the  traditional 
account  of  which  several  incidents  were  introduced  belonging  to  the  former.  As  to 
the  sojourn  at  Capemamn,  implied  in  Luke  5  :  23,  we  have  already  seen  that  it  is 
included  in  the  general  description,  ver.  15.  John  2  ;  12  proves  that  from  the  first 
the  attention  of  Jesus  was  drawn  to  this  city  as  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  reside. 
His  first  disciples  lived  near  it.  The  synagogue  of  Capernaum  must  then  have  been 
one  of  the  first  in  which  He  preached,  and  consequently  one  of  those  mentioned  in 
ver.  16. 

2.  Bmdence  <U  (Jwpemomm :  vers.  81-44.  Five  sSctions :  \%t  A  general  survey 
(vets.  81  and  32) ;  2d.  The  healing  of  a  demoniac  (vers.  38-37) ;  M.  That  of  Peter's 
mother-in-law  (vers.  38  and  39) ;  4<A.  Various  cures  (vers.  40-42) ;  5^.  Transition  to 
the  evangelization  of  Galilee  generally. 

-Wr«^.  Vers.  31  and  32.  The  term,  Re  toent  doion,  refers  to  the  situation  of  Caper- 
naum on  the  sea-shore,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Nazareth  on  the  high  land.  We  have 
to  do  here  with  a  permanent  abode ;  comp.  John  2  :  12  and  Matt.  4  :  13  (elSdv 
Kan^jiaty  etc  K.),  as  well  as  the  term,  Ets  own  city  (Matt.  9  :  1).  The  name  Capernaum 
or  Cftphamaum  (see  critical  note,  ver.  28)  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T.  From  this  it 
▼oold  seem  that  it  was  not  a  very  ancient  place.  The  name  may  signify,  tovm  of 
Sahum  (alluding  to  the  prophet  of  this  name),  or  (with  more  probability)  town  of 
(muHatUm.  The  name,  according  to  Josephus,  belonged  properly  to  a  fountain  ;*  in 
the  only  passage  in  which  he  mentions  this  town,  he  calls  it  Ke<^v6firf.jf  Until 
lately,  it  was  very  generally  admitted  that  the  site  of  Capernaum  was  marked  by  the 
nuns  of  Tell-Hum  toward  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  to  the  west  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan.  Since  Robinson's  time,  however,  several,  and  among 
the  rest  M.  H6nan,  have  inclined  to  look  for  it  farther  south,  in  the  rich  plain  where 
stands  at  the  present  day  the  town  of  Elhan-Minyeh,  of  which  Josephus  has  left  us 
such  a  fine  description.  Keim  pronounces  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  latter 
opinion,  and  supports  it  by  reasons  of  great  weight,  j:  Agriculture,  fishing,  and  com- 
merce, favored  by  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Ptolemais,  which  passed  through  or 
near  Capernaum,  had  made  it  a  flourishing  city.  It  was  therefore  the  most  important 
town  of  the  northern  district  of  the  lake  country.  It  was  the  Jewish,  as  Tiberias 
f  v«s  the  heathen,  capital  of  Galilee  (a  similar  relation  to  that  between  Jerusalem  and 
Cffisarea). 

The  31st  and  82d  verses  form  the  fifth  resting-place  or  general  summary  in  the 
narrative  (see  vers.  14,  15).  The  analytical  form  Jv  di6&oKuv  indicates  habit.  In  the 
Ptfallel  place  in  Mark,  the  imperf .  ididaoKev  puts  the  act  of  teaching  in  direct  and 
*PBcia)  connection  with  the  following  fact.  By  the  authority  mwala)  which  charac- 
terized the  words  of  Jesus,  Luke  means,  not  the  power  employed  in  the  healing  of 

*  "  Bell.  Jud."  iii.  10,  8  :  "To  the  mildness  of  the  climate  is  added  the  advan- 
^*^  of  a  copious  spring,  which  the  inhabitants  call  Caphamaum." 

t  Jos.  "Vita,"  §72. 

X  Deiitz<5h,  in  his  little  tractate,  '*  Ein  Tag  in  Capernaum,"  does  not  hesitate  to 
'^cognize  in  the  great  field  of  ruins  of  Tell-Hum  the  remains  of  Capernaum. 
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the  demoniac  (to  express  this  he  would  rather  have  used  Svva^i,  farce),  but  the  com- 
manding  character  which  distinguish^  tlis  teaching.  Jesus  did  not  dissect  texts, 
like  the  Rabbis  ;  He  laid  down  truths  which  carried  with  them  their  own  evidence. 
He  spoke  as  a  legislator,  not  as  a  lawyer  (Matt.  7  :  28,  29).  The  following  incident 
proves  the  right  He  had  to  teach  in  this  way.  It  appears  that  it  was  with  this  3l8t 
verse  that  Marcion  commenced  his  Gospel,  prefacing  it  with  the  fixing  of  the  date, 
iii.  1 :  '*  In  the  15th  year  of  the  government  of  Tiberius,  Jesus  wexit  down  into  the 
town  of  Galilee  called  Capernaum."*  The  complement  understood  ot  went  down 
was  evidently  *.  from  heaven.  As  to  the  visit  to  Nazareth,  Marcion  places  it  after  the 
scene  which  follows  ;  this  transposition  was  certainly  dictated  by  ver.  28. 

Second.  Vers.  88-87.  f    Should  the  possessed  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  be  re- 
garded simply  as  persons  afflicted  after  the  same  manner  as  our  lunatics,  whose  de- 
rangement was  attributed  by  Jewish  and  heathen   superstition  to  supernatural  in- 
fluence ?    Or  did  Gk>d  really  peftnit,  at  this  extraordinary  epoch  in  history,  an  ex- 
ceptional display  of  diabolical  power  ?    Or,  lastly,  should  certain  morbid  conditions 
now  existing,  which  medical  science  attributes  to  purely  natural  causes,    either 
physical  or  psychical,  be  put  down,  at  the  present  day  also,  to  the  action  of  higher 
causes?    These  are  the  three  hypotheses  which  present  themselves  to  the  mind. 
Several  of  the  demoniacs  healed  by  Jesus  certainly  exhibit  symptoms  very  like  those 
which  are  observed  at  the  present  day  in  those  who  are  simply  afflicted  ;  for  example, 
the  epileptic  child,  Luke  9  :  37  6^  «^.,  and  parall.     These  strange  conditions  in  every 
case,  therefore,  were  based  on  a  real  disorder,  either  physical  or  physico-psychicaL 
The  evangelists  are  so  far  from  being  ignorant  of  this,  that  they  constantly  class  the 
demoniacs  under  the  category  of  the  sick  (vers.  40  and  41),  never  under  that  of  the 
vicious.     The   possessed  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  children  of  the   dml 
(John  8).    Kevertheless  these  afflicted  persons  are  constantly  made  a  class  by  them- 
selves.   On  what  does  this  distinction  rest  ?    On  this  leading  fact,  that  those  who  are 
simply  sick  enjoy  their  own  personal  consciousness,  and  are  in  possession  of  their 
own  will ;  while  in  the  possessed  these  faculties  are,  as  it  were,  confiscated  to  a 
foreign  power,  with  which  the  sick  person  identifies  himself  (ver.  34,  8  :  80).     How 
is  this  peculiar  symptom  to   be  explained  ?    Josephus,  under  Hellenic  influence, 
thought  that  it  should  be  attributed  to  the  souls  of  wicked  men  who  came  after  death 
seeking  a  domicile  in  the  living,  t    1°  ^^  eyes  of  the  people  the  strange  guest  was  a 
demon,  a  fallen  angel.    This  latter  opinion  Jesus  must  have  shared.    StricUy  speak- 
ing. His  colloquies  with  the  demoniacs  might  be  explained  by  an  accommodation  to 
popular  prejudice,  and  the  sentiments  of  those  who  were  thus  afflicted  ;  but  in  His 
private  conversations  with  His  disciples,  He  must,  whatever  was  true,  have  disclosed 
His  real  thoughts,  and  sought  to  enlighten  them.    But  He  does  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
on  the  contrary.  He  gives  the  apostles  and  disciples  power  to  coat  out  dmU  (9  : 1), 
and  to  tread  on  alKhepmer  of  the  enemy  (10  :  19).    In  Mark  9  :  29,  He  distinguiahcs 
a  certain  class  of  demons  that  can  only  be  driven  out  by  prayer  (and  fasting  7).     In 
Luke  11 :  21)  and  parall.  He  explains  the  facility  with  which  He  casts  out  demons 
by  the  personal  victory  which  He  had  achieved  over  Satan  at  the  beginning.     He 
therefore  admitted  the  intervention  of  this  being  in  these  mysterious  conditions.  *  If 

*  Tertullian,  "  Contra  Marc,"  iv.  7. 

t  Ver.  88.  ».  B.  L.  V.  Z.  omit  Xeyov.  Ver.  85.  ».  B.  D.  L.  V.  Z.  several  Mnn.  read 
awo  instead  of  r|.  • 

t  "Bell.  Jud."vii.  6.% 
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this  is  80,  IS  it  not  natural  to  admit  that  He  who  exercised^over  this,  as  over  all  other 
kinds  of  maladies,  such  absolute  powOT,  best  understood  its  nature,  and  that  there- 
fore His  views  upon  the  point  should  determine  ours  ? 

Are  there  not  times  when  God  permits  a  superior  evil  power  to  invade  humanity  ? 
Just  as  Gk>d  sent  Jesus  at  a  period  in  history  when  moral  and  social  evil  had  reached 
its  culminating  point,  did  not  He  also  permit  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  dia* 
bolical  power  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  ?  By  this  means  Jesus  could  be  pro- 
claimed externally  and  visibly  as  the  conqueror  of  the  enemy  of  men,  as  He  who 
came  to  destroy  the  works  of  ths  demL  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word  (1  John  3  : 8). 
All  the  miracles  of  healing  have  a  similar  design.  They  are  signs  by  which  Jesus  is 
revealed  as  the  author  of  spiritual  deliverances  corresponding  to  these  physical  cures. 
An  objection  is  found  in  the  silence  of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  but  John  in  no  way  pro- 
fessed to  relate  all  he  knew.  He  says  himself,  20  30,  31.  that  there  are  besidee  many 
mrades,  and  different  miracles  (ttoX/^  kgI  dX^),  which  he  does  not  relate. 

As  to  the  present  state  of  things,  it  must  not  be  compared  with  the  times  of  Jesus. 
Not  only  might  the  latter  have  been  of  an  exceptional  character  ;  but  the  beneficent 
inflaence  which  the  Gospel  has  exercised  in  restoring  man  to  himself,  and  bringing 
his  conscience  under  the  power  of  the  holy  and  true  Gk>d,  may  have  brought  about  a 
complete  change  in  the  spiritual  world.  Lastly,  apart  from  all  this,  is  there  nothing 
mysterious,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  in  certain  cases  of  mental  derangement, 
particularly  in  those  conditions  in  which  the  will  is,  as  it  were,  confiscated  to,  and 
paralyzed  by,  an  unknown  power  ?  And  after  deduction  has  been  made  for  all  those 
forms  of  mental  maladies  which  a  discriminating  analysis  can  explain  by  moral  and 
physical  relations,  will  not  an  impartial  physician  agree  that  there  is  a  residuum  of 
cases  respecting  which  he  must  say  :  I^on  liqtiet  f 

Possession  is  a  caricature  of  inspiration.  The  latter,  attaching  itself  to  the  moral 
essence  of  a  man,  confirms  him  forever  in  the  possession  of  his  true  self  ;  the  former, 
while  profoundly  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  takes  advantage  of  its  state  of 
morbid  passivity,  and  leads  to  the  forfeiture  of  personality.  The  one  is  the  highest 
work  of  God  ;  the  other  of  the  devil. 

The  quesUon  has  been  asked.  How  could  a  man  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement, 
and  who  would  be  regarded  as  unclean  (ver.  33),  be  found  in  the  synagogue  ?  Per- 
haps his  malady  had  not  broken  out  before  as  it  did  at  this  moment— Luke  says 
literally :  a  man  wJio  had  a  spirit  {pm.  afflatus)  of  an  undean  devH.  In  this  expression, 
which  is  only  found  in  Rev.  16  :  14,  the  term  spirit  or  afflatus  denotes  the  influence 
of  the  unclean  devil,  of  the  being  who  is  the  author  of  it.  The  crisis  which  breaks 
oat  (ver.  84)  results  from  the  opposing  action  of  those  two  powers  which  enter  into 
confik.'t  with  each  other— the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  that  of  the  person  and 
'Word  of  Jesus.  A  holy  power  no  sooner  begins  to  act  in  the  sphere  in  which  this 
mretched  creature  lives,  than  the  unclean  power  which  has  dominion  over  hitn  feels 
its  empire  threatened.  This  idea  is  suggested  by  the  contrast  between  the  epithet 
andean  applied  to  the  diabolical  spirit  (ver.  33),  and  the  address  :  Thou  art  the  Holy 
One  of  God  (ver.  34).  The  exclamation  ia,  ah  /  (ver.  34)  is  properly  the  imperative  of 
<au,  let  be/  It  is  a  cry  like  that  of  a  criminal  who,  when  suddenly  apprehended  by 
the  police,  calls  out :  Loose  me  I  This  is  also  what  is  meant  in  tl^s  instance  by  the 
expression,  in  frequent  use  among  the  Jews  with  different  applications :  What  is 
there  between  us  and  thee?  of  which  the  meaning  here  is  :  What  have  we  to  contend 
al)out  ?   What  evil  have  we  done  thee  ?    The  plural  we  docs  uot  apply  to  the  devil 
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and   to  the  i>o8se68ed,  since  the  latter  ^tni .  identifier  himself  altogether  with  the 
fonner.    The  devil  speaks  in  the  name  of  all  the  other  spirits  of  his  kind  which  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  human  being.    The  perdition  which  he  dreads 
is  being  sent  into  the  abyss  where  such  spirits  await  the  judgment  (8  :  31).    This 
abyss  is  the  emptiness  of  a  creature  that  possesses  no  point  of  support  outside  itself— 
neither  in  Gk>d,  as  the  faithful  angels  have,  nor  in  the  world  of  sense,  as  sinful  men 
endowed  with  a  body  have.    In  order  to  remedy  this  inward  destitution,  they  en- 
deavor to  unite  themselves  to  some  human  being,  so  as  to  enter  through  this  mediam 
into  contact  with  sensible  realities.     Whenever  a  loss  of  this  position  befalls  them, 
they  fall  back  into  the  abyss  of  their  empty  self-dependence  {vide  mtjecUviii).     The 
term  Hdy  One  of  God  expresses  the  character  in  which  this  being  recognized  his 
deadly  enemy.     We  cannot  be  surprised  that  such  homage  should  be  altogether  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  Jesus.    He  did  not  acknowledge  it  as  the  utterance  of  an 
individual  whose  will  is  free,  which  is  the  only  homage  that  can  please  Him  ;  and 
He  sees  what  occasion  may  be  taken  from  such  facts  to  exhibit  His  work  in  a  sus- 
picious light  (11  :  15).    He  therefore  puts  an  end  to  this  scene  immediately  by  these 
two  peremptory  words  (ver.  35) :  Silence  !  and  Oome  out    By  the  words  e^  airrov,  <^ 
him,  Jesus  forcibly  distinguishes  between  the  two  beings  thus  far  mingled  together. 
This  divorce  is  the  bondition  of  the  cure.     A  terrible  convulsion  marks  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  afSicted  man.    The  tormentor  does  not  let  go  his  victim  without  subject- 
ing him  to  a  final  torture.     The  words,  without  Jiaving  done  him  any  hurt,  reproduce 
in  a  striking  manner  the  impression  of  eye-witnesses  :  they  ran  toward  the  unhappy 
man,  expecting  to  find  him  dead  ;  and  to  their  surprise,  on  lifting  him  up,  thqr  find 
him  perfectly  restored. 

We  may  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  congregation  when  they  beheld  such  a  scene 
as  this,  in  which  the  two  powers  that  dispute  the  empire  of  mankind  had  in  a  sensi- 
ble manner  just  come  into  conflict.  Vers.  36  and  87  describe  this  feeling.  Several 
have  applied  the  expression  this  toord  (What  a  word  is  this  !  A.  V.)  to  the  command 
of  Jesus  which  the  devil  had  just  obeyed.  But  a  reference  to  ver.  32  obliges  us  to 
take  the  term  word  in  its  natural  sense,  the  preaching  of  Jesus  in  general.  The 
authority  with  which  He  taught  (ver.  82)  found  its  guarantee  in  the  authority  backed 
by  power  (dvvafiis),  with  which  He  forced  the  devils  themselves  to  render  obedience. 
The  power  which  Jesus  exercises  by  His  simple  word  is  opposed  to  the  prescriptaons 
and  pretences  of  the  exorcists  ;  His  cures  dififer  from  theirs,  just  as  His  teaching  did 
from  that  of  the  scribes.     In  both  cases  He  speaks  as  a  master. 

The  account  of  this  miracle  is  omitted  by  Matthew.  It  is  found  with  some  slieht 
variations  in  Mark  (1 :  28  6^  seq.).  It  is  placed  by  him,  as  by  Luke,  at  the  beginnmg 
of  this  sojouru  of  Jesus  at  Capernaum.  Instead  of  ficfav,  having  thrown  him,  Mark 
says,  avapd^av,  Jiamng  torn,  violently  convulsed  him.  Instead  of  What  word  is  ihisf 
Mark  makes  the  multitude  say  :  Wliat  new  doctrine  is  Uds  f — ^an  expression  which 
agrees  with  the  sense  which  we  have  given  to  "kdyo^  in  Luke.  The  meaning  of  the 
epithet  new  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  might  be  rendered  by  the  common  exclama- 
tion :  Here  is  something  new  !  According  to  Bleek,  Mark  ^rrowed  his  narrative 
from  Luke.  But  how  very  paltry  and  insignificant  these  changes  would  seem  !  Ac- 
cording to  Holtzmann,  the  original  source  was  the  primitive  Mirk  (A.),  the  narrative 
of  which  has  been  reproduced  exactly  by  our  Mark  ;  while  Luke  has  modified  it  with 
a  view  to  exalt  the  miracle,  by  changing,  for  example,  homn^  torn  into  having 
thrown,  and  by  adding  on  his  own  authority  the  details,  witli  a  loud  voice,  and  wtih- 
(rut  having  done  him  any  hurt,  Holtzmann  congratulates  himself,  after  this,  on 
having  made  Luke's  dependence  on  the  Proto-Mare  quite  evident.    But  the  simple 
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teta^wrd,  which  in  Luke  (ver.  36])  su^U^  the  place  of  Mark's  emphatic  expreBsion, 
tJat  new  doctrine,  contradicts  this  explanation.  And  if  tlus  miracle  was  in  the 
primitive  Mark,  from  which,  according  to  Holtzmann,  Matthew  must  also  have 
dmvQ  Iiis  narrative,  how  came  the  latter  to  omit  an  incident  so  striking  ?  H6ltz> 
niaon's  answer  is,  that  this  evangelist  thought  another  example  of  a  similar 
care,  that  of  the  demoniac  at  Gadara,  the  more  striking  ;  and  to  compensate  for  the 
omission  of  the  healing  at  Capernaum,  he  has  put  down  two  demoniacs,  instead  of 
one,  to  Gfadara  ...  I  How  can  such  a  childish  procedure  l)e  imputed  to  a  grave 
iiistorian  ? 

Third,  Vers.  88  and  89.*    Peter,  according  to  our  narrative,  seems  to  have  lived 
^  at  Capernaum.    According  to  John  1  :  45,  he  was  originally  of  Bethsaida.    The  two 
places  were  very  near,  and  might  have  had  a  common  synagogue  ;  or,  while  origi- 
nally belonging  to  the  one,  Peter  might  have  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  other.    The 
temi  ?rei/6fpd  (not  /x^rpvla)  proves  that  Peter  was  married,  which  agrees  with  1  Cor. 
9:5.  It  is  possible  that  from  this  time  Jesus  took  up  His  abode  in  Peter's  house,  Matt. 
17 :  Zietseq,    According  to  Mark  1  :  29,  His  train  of  disciples  consisted,  not  only  of 
Simon  and  Andrew,  but  also  of  James  and  John.     This  already  existing  association 
supposes  a  prior  connection  between  Jesus  and  these  young  fishermen,  which  is  ex- 
plained in  John  1.    Luke  does  not  name  the  companions  of  Jesus.    We  only  see  by 
the  words,  she  a/row  and  ministered  unto  them  (ver.  39),  that  He  was  not  alone.    The 
expression  nvperbi  fieyas  does  not  appear  to  be  used  here  in  the  technical  sense  which 
it  has  in  ancient  books  of  medicine,  where  it  denotes  a  particular  kind  of  fever.    In 
LulLe,  Jesus  bends  domn  over  the  sick  woman.    This  was  a  means  of  entering  into 
spiritual  communication  with  her  ;  comp.  Peter's  words  to  the  impotent  man  (Acts 
8:4):  Look  on  me.    In  Matthew,  He  tmtches  the  sick  woman  with  His  hand.    This 
action  has  the  same  design.     In  Mark,  He  takes  her  by  the  hand  to  lift  her  up.    How 
are  these  variations  to  be  explained,  if  all  three  drew  from  the  same  source,  or  if  one 
derived  his  account  from  the  other  ?    Luke  says,  literally,  He  rebuked  Vie  fe^oer;  as 
if  He  saw  in  the  disease  some  principle  hostile  to  man.     This  agrees  with  John  8  ;  44, 
where  the  devil  is  called  the  murderer  of  rnan.     It  was  doubtless  at  the  time  of  the 
evening  meal  (ver.  40).    The  first  use  which  the  sick  woman  makes  of  her  recovered 
strength  was  to  serve  up  a  repast  for  her  guests.     Holtzmann  finds  a  proof  in  the 
plur.  avTois,  •*  she  served  them,"  that  Luke'«  narrative  depends  on  Mark  ;  for  thus 
far  Luke  has  only  spoken  of  Jesus  :  He  came  down  (ver.  31),  He  entered  (ver.  88). 
But  this  proof  is  weak.    In  the  description  of  the  public  scene,  Luke  would  only 
present  the  principal  person,  Jesus ;  while  in  the  account  of  the  domestic  scene  he 
would  naturally  mention  also  the  other  persons,  since  they  had  all  the  same  need  of 
being  waited  upon. 

In  Luke  and  Mark  the  position  of  this  narrative  is  very  nearly  the  same,  with 
merely  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  it  follows  the  calling  of  the  four  disciples, 
wiule  in  Luke  it  precedes  it.  In  Mattliew,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  placed  very  much 
•5  '^  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  As  to  the  details,  Matthew  is  almost 
V  lv5!  ^ith  Mark.  Thus  the  two  evangelists  which  agree  as  to  the  time  (Luke  and 
fV'}  ^*^^  ™^*  ^  ^  '^**  details,  and  the  two  which  come  nearest  to  each  other  in 
I  »i  ^"*"**®^  ftnd  Mark)  differ  considerably  as  to  time.  How  can  this  singular 
jeiation  be  explained  if  they  drew  from  common  written  sources,  or  if  they  copied 
"J**!^c*ch  other  ?  Luke  here  omits  Andrew,  whom  Mark  mentions.  Why  so.  if  he 
«>pied  from  the  primitive  Mark  ?    Had  he  any  animosity  against  Andrew  ?    Holtz- 

*  Ver.  38.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  airo  and  ex. 
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mann  replies  :  Because  hie  does  not  speak  of  Andrew  in  what  follows.    Ab  if,  in 
Mark  himself,  he  was  any  the  more  nlbnfloned  In  the  incidents  that  follow  ! 

• 

Fourth.  Vers.  40  and  41.*  Here  we  haye  one  of  those  periods  when  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  Jesus  was  most  abundantly  displayed.  We  shall  meet  agahi  with  some 
of  these  culminating  points  in  the  course  of  His  ministry.  A  similar  rhythm  is 
found  in  the  career  of  the  apostles.  Peter  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  5  :  1^,  16).  and  Paul  at 
Ephesus  (19  :  11, 12),  exercise  their  miraculous  power  to  a  degree  in  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  exhibited  it  at  no  other  time  in  their  life  ;  it  was  at  the  same  time  the 
culminating  point  of  their  ministry  of  the  word. 

The  memory  of  this  remarkable  evening  must  have  fixed  itself  indelibly  in  liie 
early  tradition  ;  for  the  account  of  this  time  has  been  preserved,  in  almost  identical 
terms,  in  our  three  Syn.  The  sick  came  in  crowds.  The  expression,  when  the  sun 
teas  eetting,  shows  that  this  time  had  been  waited  for.  And  that  not  '*  because  it 
was  the  cool  hour,"  as  many  have  thought,  but  because  it  was  the  end  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  carrying  a  sick  person  was  regarded  as  work  (John  5  :  10).  The  whole 
city,  as  Mark,  in  his  simple,  natural,  and  somewhat  emphatic  style,  says,  was  gather- 
ed together  at  the  door.  According  to  our  narrative,  Jesus  made  use  on  this  occasion 
of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Luke  cannot  have  invented  this  detail  himself  ;  and  the 
others  would  not  have  omitted  it  if  it  had  belonged  to  their  alleged  common  source 
of  information.  Therefore  Luke  had  some  special  source  in  which  this  detail  was 
found,  and  not  this  alone.  This  rite  is  a  symbol  of  any  kind  of  transmissioD, 
whether  of  a  gift  or  an  office  (Moses  and  Joshua,  Deut.  84  : 9),  or  of  a  blessing  (the 
patriarchal  blessings),  or  of  a  duty  (the  transfer  to  the  Levites  of  the  natural  functions 
of  the  eldest  sons  in  every  family),  or  of  guilt  (the  guilty  Israelite  laying  his  hands  on 
the  head  of  the  victim),  or  of  the  sound,  vital  strength  enjoyed  by  the  person  who 
imparts  it  (cures).  It  is  not  certainly  that  Jesus  could  not  have  worked  a  cure  by 
His  mere  word,  or  even  by  a  simple  act  of  volition.  But,  in  the  first  place,  there  is 
something  profoundly  human  in  this  act  of  laying  the  hand  on  the  head  of  any  one 
whom  one  desires  to  benefit.  It  is  a  gesture  of  tenderness,  a  sign  of  beneficial  com- 
munication such  as  the  heart  craves.  Then  this  symbol  might  be  morally  necessary. 
Whenever  Jesus  avails  Himself  of  any  material  means  to  work  a  cure,  whether  it  be 
the  sound  of  His  voice,  or  clay  made  of  His  spittle,  His  aim  is  to  establish  in  the  form 
best  adapted  to  the  particular  case,  a  personal  tie  between  the  sick  x>erson  and  Him- 
self ;  for  He  desires  not  only  to  heal,  but  to  effect  a  restoration  to  God,  by  creating 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  sick  a  sense  of  union  with  Himself  the  organ  of  divine 
grace  in  the  midst  of  mankind.  This  moral  aim  explains  the  variety  of  the  means 
employed.  Had  they  been  curative  means — of  the  nature  of  magnetic  passes,  for 
example — they  could  not  have  varied  so  much.  But  as  they  were  addressed  to  the 
sick  person's  soul.  Jesus  chose  them  in  such  a  way  that  His  action  was  adapted  to  its 
character  or  position.  In  the  case  of  a  deaf  mute,  He  put  His  fingers  into  his  ears  ; 
He  anointed  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with  His  spittle,  etc.  In  this  way  their  healing 
appeared  as  an  emanation  from  His  person,  and  attached  them  to  Him  by  an  indis- 
soluble tie.    Their  restored  life  was  felt  to  be  dependent  on  His.    The  repetition  of 

*  Ver.  40.  B.  D.  Q.  X.  eniuOeii  instead  of  airt0«S.  B.  D.  It.  Syr.,  eSepavevev  in- 
stead of  eSepairevoev.  Ver.  41.  The  Mss.  are  divided  between  Kpavya^ovra  and 
KpaCoura,  The  T.  R.,  with  14  MJj.  almost  all  the  Mnn.  Syr.,  reads  o  Xpiaros  before 
p  v/os  rw  eeov,  contrary  to  ».  B.  C.  D.  F.  L.  R.  X.  Z.  ItP'""i«%  which  omit  it.  ' 
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the  act  of  laying  on  of  hands  in  each  <»se^was  with  the  same  view.  The  sick  person, 
being  thus  visibly  put  into  a  state  of  physical  dependence,  would  necessarily  in- 
fer his  moral  dependence.  The  Alex,  readings  emriQeti,  laying  on,  kBepdneve,  He 
healed,  must  be  preferred.  The  aor.  (in  the  T.  R.)  indicates  the  completed  act,  the 
imperf.  its  indefinite  continuation :  "  Laying  His  hands  on  each  of  them,  He  healed, 
and  kept  on  healing,  as  many  as  came  for  it.*' 

The  demoniacs  are  mentioned  in  ver.  41  among  the  sick,  but  as  forming  a  class 
by  themselves.  This  agrees  with  what  we  have  stated  respecting  their  condition. 
There  must  have  been  some  ph3rsico-p8ychical  disorganization  to  afford  access  to  the 
malign  influence.  The  words  6  Xptards  are  correctly  omitted  by  the  Alex.  ;  they  have 
been  taken  from  the  second  part  of  the  verse.  From  the  fact  that  the  multitude 
tnnslated  the  exclamation  of  the  devils,  Thou  art  the  San  cf  God,  into  this.  It  is  the 
Chrisi,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  the  two  titles  were  identical.  By  the  former, 
the  devils  acknowledged  the  divine  character  of  this  man,  who  mttde  them  feel  so 
forcibly  His  sovereign  power.  .  The  latter  was  the  translation  of  this-  homage  into 
eidinary  speech  by  the  Jewish  multitude.  Was  it  the  design  of  the  devil  to  com- 
promise Jesus  by  stirring  up  a  dangerous  excitement  in  Israel  in  His  favor,  or  by 
making  it  believed  that  there  was  a  bond  of  common  interest  between  His  cause  and 
theirs  ?  It  is  more  natural  to  regard  this  exclamation  as  an  involuntary  homage,  an 
anticipation  of  that  compulsory  adoration  which  all  creatures,  even  those  which  are 
HTider  the  earth,  as  St.  Paul  says  (Phil.  2  :  10),  shall  one  day  render  to  Jesus.  They 
are  before  the  representative  of  Him  btfore  whom  they  tremble  (Jas.  2  :  19).  Jesus, 
who  had  rejected  in  the  desert  all  complicity  with  their  head,  could  not  think  of 
deriving  advantage  from  this  impure  homage. 

F^,  Vers.  42-44.*  The  more  a  servant  of  Gk>d  exerts  himself  in  outward 
activity,  the  more  need  there  is  that  he  should  renew  his  inward  strength  by  medita- 
tion. Jesus  also  was  subject  to  this  law.  Every  morning  He  had  to  obtidn  afresh 
whatever  was  needed  for  the  day  ;  for  He  Uved  by  the  Father  (John  6  :  57).  He 
went  out  before  day  from  Peter*8  house,  where  no  doubt  He  was  staying.  Instead 
of.  And  when  it  vhu  day,  Mark  says,  WhUe  it  was  stiU  very  dark  (evwxov  Xiav).  In- 
stead of,  the  muUiiude  eoughl  Him,  Mark  says,  Simon  and  they  that  were  with  him 
foOofeed  after  Him  .  .  .  and  said  unto  Him,  AU  men  seek  Thee,  Instead  of, 
1  m^  preach,  Mark  makes  Jesus  say,  Let  us  go,  that  I  may  preach  .  .  .  etc. 
These  shades  of  difference  are  easily  explained,  if  the  substance  of  these  narratives 
was  famished  by  oral  tradition  ;  but  they  become  childish  if  they  are  drawn  from 
the  same  written  source.  Holtzmann  thinks  that  Luke  generalizes  and  obscures  the 
narrative  of  the  primitive  Mark.  The  third  evangelist  would  have  labored  very  use- 
lessly to  do  that !  Bleek  succeeds  no  better  in  explaining  Mark  by  Luke,  than  Holtz- 
mann Luke  by  Mark.  If  Mark  listened  to  the  narrations  of  Peter,  it  is  intelligible 
that  he  should  have  added  to  the  traditional  narrative  the  few  striking  features  which 
are  peculiar  to  him,  and  particularly  that  which  refers  to  the  part  taken  by  Simon  on 
that  day.  As  we  read  lUrk  1  :  36,  87  we  fancy  we  hear  Peter  telling  the  story  him- 
sdf,  and  saying :  '*  And  we  found  Hhn,  and  said  to  Hun,  All  men  seek  Thee."  These 
qiedal  features,  omitted  in  the  general  tradition,  are  wanting  in  Luke.    The  words 

•  Ver.  48.  ».  B.  C.  D.  L.  X.  scnne  Mnn.,  air«miA^v  instead  of  aireara^^uu,  ».  B. 
L  some  Mim.,eirt  twto  instead  of  e«5  tooto.  Ver.  44.  ».  B.  D.  Q.,  «S  rag-  owayuya^ 
hiatead  of  ev  ra«s  owa/»7tuc.  2ft.  B.  C.  L.  Q.  H.,  seyend  Mnn.,  r^s  Iov<5aeas,  instead 
of  Tfc  VaXtXaiai. 
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of  Jesws,  ver.  43,  might  be  explained  by  a  tacit  opposition  between  the  ideas  of  preach- 
ing and  healing.  '*  If  I  stayed  at  Capernaum,  I  should  soon  have  nothing  else  to 
do  but  work  cures,  while  I  am  sent  that  I  may  preach  also.*'  But  in  this  case  the 
verb  eiayyeAiaaoBai  should  commence  the  phrase.  On  the  contrary,  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  words,  io  otJier  cities  .  •  .  .  Jesus  opposes  to  the  idea  of  a  stationary  min- 
istry at  Capernaum  that  of  itinerant  preaching.  The  term  eitayyeAiaaaOai,  to  tdl 
Tiews,  \s  very  appropriate  to  express  this  idea.  The  message  ceases  to  be  news  when 
the  preacher  remains  in  the  sajne  place.  But  in  this  expression  of  Jesus  there  is, 
besides,  a  contrast  between  Capernaum,  the  large  city,  to  which  Jesus  in  no  way 
desires  to  confine  His  care,  and  the  smaller  towns  of  the  vicinity,  designated  in  Mark 
by  the  characteristic  term  Ko/iiron62.et^,  which  are  equally  intrusted  to  His  love.  It 
is  difficult  to  decide  between  the  two  readings,  a7reard\ipf,  I  have  been  serU  in  order 
io    ,    .    .    and  airiarakiMi,  my  mimon  is  to  .    The  second  perhaps  agrees 

better  with  the  context.  A  very  similar  various  reading  is  found  in  the  parallel 
I)assage,  Mark  1 :  88  {t^^^cv  or  h^eAriTcv^d).  Mark's  term  appears  to  allude  to  the  in- 
carnation ;  Luke's  only  refers  to  the  mission  of  Jesus.  The  readings  eis  rds 
ovvayuydi  and  hv  tcUs  awayoyaic,  ver.  44,  recur  in  Mark  1 :  39.  The  former  appears 
less  regular,  which  makes  it  more  probable :  Jesus  carried  the  preaching  into  the 
s^oiagogues.  The  absurd  reading  rys  'lovdaia^,  which  is  found  in  the  six  principal 
Alex.,  should  be  a  caution  to  blind  partisans  of  this  text. 

THE  MTBACLB8  OF  JESUS. 

We  shall  here  add  a  few  thoughts  on  the  miracles  of  Jesus  in  general.  Four 
methods  are  used  to  get  rid  of  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Gospel  history :  First. 
The  explanation  called  natural,  which  upholds  the  credibility  of  the  narrative,  but 
explains  the  text  in  such  a  way  that  its  contents  offer  nothing  extraordinary.  This 
attempt  has  failed  ;  it  is  an  expedient  repudiated  at  the  present  day,  rationalistic 
criticism  onlv  having  recourse  to  it  in  cases  where  other  methods  are  manifestly  in- 
effectual. Second.  The  mythical  explanation,  according  to  which  tiie  accounts  of 
the  miracles  would  be  owing  to  reminiscences  of  the  miraculous  stories  of  the  O.  T. — 
the  Messiah  could  not  do  less  than  the  prophets — or  would  be  either  the  product  of 
spontaneous  creations  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  or  the  accidental  result  of  cer- 
tain words  or  parables  of  Jesus  that  were  misunderstood  (the  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
e.g.,  the  result  of  the  passage  Luke  16  :  31  ;  the  cursing,  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  a  trans- 
lation into  fact  of  the  parable.  Luke  13  :  6-9).  But  the  simple,  plain,  historical  char- 
acter of  our  Gk>spel  narratives,  so  free  from  all  poetical  adornment  and  bombast,  de- 
fends them  against  this  suspicion.  Besides,  several  accounts  of  miracles  are  accom- 
panied by  words  of  Jesus,  which  in  such  a  case  would  lose  their  meaning,  but  which 
are  nevertheless  beyond  doubt  authentic.  For  example,  the  discourse.  Matt.  12  :  26 
et  seq,,  where  Jesus  refutes  the  charge,  laid  against  Him  by  His  adversaries,  of  cast- 
ing out  devils  by  the  prince  of  the  devils,  would  have  no  sense  but  on  the  supposition, 
fully  conceded  b^  these  adversaries,  of  the  reality  of  His  cures  of  the  possessed.  His 
address  to  the  cities  of  Galilee,  Luke  10  :  12-15,  implies  the  notorious  and  undisputed 
reality  of  numerous  miraculous  facts  in  His  ministry  ;  for  wo  know  of  no  exegesis 
which  consents  to  give  the  term  Swdfieii  in  this  passage  the  purely  moral  meaning  which 
M.  Colani  proposes.*  Third.  The  relative  hypothesis,  according  to  which  these  facts 
must  be  ascribed  to  natural  laws  as  yet  unknown.  This  was  the  explanation  of 
Bchleiermacher  ;  in  part  also  it  was  the  explanation  of  M.  Benan  :  *'  The  miraculous 
is  only  the  unexplained."    It  is  in  conflict  with  two  insurmountable  difficulties :  1. 

*  See  on  this  subject  the  fine  chapter  of  Holtzmann,  "  Die  Synopt.  Evangelien/' 
§  80-,  *'Die  Synoptischen  Wunderberichte ;"  and  my  lecture  on  the  "  Miracles  de 
Jesus,"  sesond  edition,  p.  11  et  seg. 
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If  certain  cures  may  be  explained  after  a  fashion,  wc  inuy  be  i)erf6ct1y^sure  that  no 
one  will  ever  discover  a  natural  law  ca{>aBlc.  of  producing  a  multiplication  of  loaves 
and  of  cooked  fish,  c  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  above  all,  such  an  event  as  the 
resurreetinn  of  Jcsufi  Himself.  2.  We  must,  according  to  this  explanation,  attribute 
to  Jesos  miracles  of  scientific  knowledge  quite  as  inexplicable  as  the  miracles  of 
power  which  are  now  in  question.  Fourth.  The  psychological  explanation.  After 
bavins;  got  rid  of  the  miracles  wrought  on  external  nature  (the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves  and  the  stilling  of  the  storm)  o^r  one  of  the  three  methods  indicated,  Eeim  ad- 
mits a  residuum  of  extraordinary  and  indisputable  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  These 
are  the  cures  wrought  upon  the  sick  and  the  possessed.  Before  him,  M.  Benan  had 
spoken  of  the  influence  exerted  on  suffering  and  nervous  people  by  the  contact  of  a 
person  of  finely  organized  nature  (um  personne  exquise).  Keim  merely,  in  fact, 
amplifies  this  expression.  The'onljr  real  miracles  in  the  history  of  Jesus — ^the  cures 
—are  to  be  ascribed,  according  to  him,  to  moral  influence  (ethico-psychological,  t.  11. 
p.  1A3).  We  reply  :  1.  That  the  miracles  wrought  on  nature,  which  are  set  aside  as 
mythical,  are  attested  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  cures  which  are  admitted. 
2.  That  Jesus  wrought  these  cures  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  success  (**  Now,  in 
order  that  ye  may  luiow,  I  say  unto  thee  .  .  ,*'  "I  will ;  be  thou  clean."  "  Be 
it  unto  thee  as  thou  wilt  "),  and  that  the  effect  produced  was  immediate.  These  two 
features  are  incompatible  with  the  psychological  explanation.  ^.  Tliat  if  Jesus  had 
known  that  these  cures  did  not  proceed  from  an  order  of  things  above  nature,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  He  would  have  offered  them  as  Qod's  testimony  in  His  favor,  and  as 
signs  of  His  Messianic  dignity.  Charhitanism,  however  slight,  is  Incompatible  with 
the  moral  character  of  Jesus.    On  the  possessed,  see  pp.  156-7. 

Jewish  legends  themselves  bear  witness  to  the  reality  of  Jesus'  miracles.  "  The 
Son  of  Stada  (a  nickname  applied  to  Jesus  in  the  Talmud)  brought  charms  from  Egypt 
in  an  incision  which  he  had  made  in  his  flesh."  This  is  the  accusation  of  the 
Talmud  against  Him.  Surely,  if  the  Jews  had  been  able  to  deny  His  mhracles,  it 
would  have  been  a  simpler  thing  to  do  than  to  explain  them  in  this  way.  Lastly, 
when  we  compare  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels  with  those  attributed  to  Him  in  the 
apocryphal  writings,  we  feel  what  a  wide  difference  there  is  between  tradition  and 
legend. 

SBCOND  CYCLE.— CHAP.   5:1;  6  :  11. 

H'omthe  Cad  of  the  First  Disciples  to  (he  Ohoiceofthe  TweiM. 

Up  to  this  time  Jesus  has  been  preaching,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  but  with- 
out forming  about  Him  a  circle  of  permanent  disciples.  As  His  work  grows,  He  feels 
it  necessary  to  give  it  a  more  definite  form.  The  time  has  arrived  when  He  deems  it 
wise  to  attach  to  Himself ,  as  regular  disciples,  those  whom  the  Father  has  given  Him. 
This  new  phase  coincides  with  that  in  which  His  work  begins  to  come  into  conflict 
with  the  established  order  of  things. 

This  cycle  comprises  six  narratives  :  1 .  The  call  of  the  first  four  disciples  (5  :  11) ; 
3  and  8.  Two  cures  of  the  leper  and  the  paralytic  (5  :  12-14  and  15-26) ;  4.  The  call  of 
I^,  with  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  (5  :  27-iJ9) ;  5  and  6.  Two  conflicts 
relatmg  to  the  Sabbath  (6  : 1-11).  ^ 

1.  ThA  CaU  of  the  DhsdpUs:  5  : 1-11.— The  companions  of  Jesus,  in  the  preced- 
ing scene,  have  not  yet  been  named  by  Luke  (they  besought  Him,  4  :  88  ;  she  min- 
istered unto  them  (4 :  39).  According  to  Mark  (1 :  29),  they  were  Peter,  Andrew, 
«^&me8»  and  John.  These  are  the  very  four  young  men  whom  we  find  in  this  nar- 
rative. They  had  lived  u^  to  this  time  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  continued 
thdr  old  occupations.  But  this  state  of  things  was  no  longer  suitable  to  the  part 
which  Jesus  designed  for  them.  They  were  to  treasure  up  all  His  instructions,  be 
the  constant  witnesses  of  His  works,  and  receive  from  Hin»  ^  daily  moral  education, 
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In  order  to  this  it  was  indispensable  that  they  should  be  continually  with  Him.  In 
calling  them  to  leave  theiif  earthly  occupation,  and  assigning  them  in  its  place  one 
that  was  wholly  spiritual,  Jesus  founded,  properly  speaking,  the  Christian  ministry. 
For  this  is  precisely  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  simple  Christian  and  the 
minister,  that  the  former  realizes  the  life  of  faith  in  any  earthly  calling  ;  while  the 
latter,  excused  by  his  Master  from  any  particular  profession,  can  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  spiritual  work  with  which  he  is  intrusted.  Such  is  the  new  position  to 
which  Jesus  raises  these  young  fishermen.  It  is  more  than  simple  faith,  but  less 
than  apostleship  ;  it  is  the  ministry,  the  general  foundation  on  which  will  be  erected 
the  apostolate. 

The  call  related  here  by  Luke  is  certainly  the  same  as  that  which  is  related,  in  a 
more  abridged  form,  by  Matthew  (4 :  18-22)  and  Mark  (1 :  16-20).  For  can  any  one 
suppose,  with  Riggenbach,  that  Jesus  twice  addressed  the  same  persons  in  these 
terms,  **  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men,"  and  that  they  could  have  twice  left  all  in 
order  to  follow  Him  ?  If  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  is  omitted  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  it  is  because,  as  we  have  frequent  proof  in  the  former,  in  the  traditional  nar- 
ratives, the  whole  interest  was  <^ntred  in  the  word  of  Jesus,  which  was  the  soul  of 
every  incident.  Mark  has  given  completeness  to  these  narratives  wherever  he  could 
avail  himself  of  Peter*s  accounts.  But  here  this  was  not  the  case,  because,  as  many 
facts  go  to  prove,  Peter  avoided  giving  prondnence  to  himself  in  his  own  narrations. 

Vers.  1-3.*  The  General  &tttat*on.^ThiB  description  furnishes  a  perfect  frame  to 
the  scene  that  follows.  The  words,  koX  ai)r6^  .  ,  .  Ee  toas  also  standing  there, 
indicate  the  inconvenient  position  in  which  He  was  placed  by  the  crowd  collected  at 
this  spot.  The  details  in  ver.  2  are  intended  te  explain  the  request  which  Jesus 
makes  to  the  fishermen.  The  night  fishing  was  at  an  end  (ver.  5).  And  they  had 
no  intention  of  beginning  another  by  daylight ;  the  season  was  not  favorable.  More- 
over, they  had  washed  their  nets  {dTriirTivvav  is  the  true  reading  ;  the  imperf .  in  B.  D. 
is  a  correction),  and  their  boats  were  drawn  up  upon  the  strand  (iaruTa).  If  the 
fishermen  had  been  ready  to  fish,  Jesus  would  not  have  asked  them  to  render  a  service 
which  would  have  interfered  with  their  work.  It  is  true  that  Matthew  and  Mark 
represent  them  as  actually  engaged  in  casting  their  nets.  But  these  two  evangelists 
omit  the  miraculous  draught  altogether,  and  take  us  to  the  final  moment  when  Jesus 
says  to  them  :  '*  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men."  Jesus  makes  a  pulpit  of  the  boat 
which  his  friends  had  just  left,  whence  He  casts  the  net  of  the  word  over  the  crowd 
which  covers  the  shore.  Then,  desiring  to  attach  henceforth  these  young  believers 
to  Himself  with  a  view  to  His  future  work.  He  determines  to  give  them  an  emblem 
they  will  never  forget  of  the  magnificent  success  that  will  attend  the  ministry  for  the 
love  of  which  He  invites  them  to  forsake  all ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  deeply 
graven  on  their  hearts.  He  takes  this  emblem  from  their  daily  calling. 

Vers.  4-lOa.t  T7te  Preparation,— In  the  imperative,  launch  out  (ver.  4),  Jesus 
speaks  solely  to  Peter,  as  director  of  the  embarkation  ;  the  order»  let  doum,  is  ad- 
dressed to  all.  Peter,  the  head  of  the  present  fishing,  will  one  day  be  head  also  of 
the  mission.    Not  having  taken  anything  during  the  night,  the  most  favorable  time 

*  Ver.  1.  I*.  A.  B.  L.  X..  xai  aKoveiv  instead  of  rov-  aKousiv.  Ver.  2.  B.  D., 
etrXwov,  instead  of  eTtXovav  or  airenXwav,  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  others. 

t  Ver.  6.  fit.  B.-L.  Steptfaaero,  C.  ^lepprfTo,  instead  of  diepprrywro  (or  dieptfywro), 
which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  and  the  rest.  Ver.  8.  fi>.  omits  Kvpie,  Ver.  9.  B.  D, 
X.,  <^v  instead  of  v» 
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for  fishing,  they  hftd  given  up  the  idea  of  fishing  in  the  day.  Peter*s  reply,  so  full  of 
docility,  indicates  faith  already  existing.  *  "  1  should  not  think  of  letting  down  the 
net ;  nevertheless  at  Thy  word  ..."  He  calls  Jesus  intardTTfC,  properly  Overseer, 
Matter,  This  word  frequently  occurs  in  Luke ;  it  is  more  general  than  (fa^^  or 
didaanoTioi ;  it  refers  to  any  kind  of  oversight.  The  miraculous  draught  may  be  only 
a  miracle  of  knowledge  ;  Jesus  had  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  a  large  shoal  of  fish 
to  be  found  in  this  place.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  a  similar  abundance  of 
fish  appearing  in  an  unexpected  way.*  Jesus  may,  however,  have  wrought  by  His 
own  will  what  is  frequently  produced  by  physical  circumstances.  The  unperf.,  toas 
breaking,  ver.  6,  indicates  a  beginning  to  break,  or  at  least  a  danger  of  it.  The  ar- 
rival of  their  companions  prevented  this  accident.  The  term  fiiroxoi  denotes  merely 
participation  in  the  same  employment.  In  Matthew  and  Mark,  John  and  James  were 
mending  their  nets.  Luke  contains  nothing  opposed  to  this.  Meyer  thinks  Peter's 
astonishment  (ver.  8)  incomprehensible  after  all  the  miracles  he  had  already  seen. 
But  whenever  divine  power  leaves  the  region  of  the  abstract,  and  comes  before  our 
eyis  in  the  sphere  of  actual  facts,  does  it  not  appear  new  ?  Thus,  in  Peter's  case,  the 
emotion  produced  by  the  draught  of  fishes  effaces  for  the  time  every  other  impres- 
ibn.  'E^cWean' kfxov,  Oo  (mt  [of  the  boat,  and  depart]  from  me.  Peter  here  em- 
ploys the  more  religious  expression  Lord,  which  answers  to  his  actual  feeling.  The 
word  avrip,  a  mun,  strongly  individualizes  the  idea  of  sinner.  If  the  reading  y  be 
preferred  to  ^  (Alex.),  we  must  take  the  word  dy/xz,  eatch,  in  the  passive  sense. 
The  term  Koivuvoi,  astodaUs  (ver.  10),  implies  more  than  /liToxoi,  companions  (ver.  7) ; 
it  denotes  association  in  a  common  undertaking. 

Vers.  106,  ll.f  The  CaU.—la  Matthew  and  Mark  the  call  is  addressed  to  the  four 
^sdples  present ;  in  Luke,  in  express  terms,  to  Peter  only.  It  results,  doubtless, 
from  what  follows  that  the  call  of  the  other  disciples  was  implied  (comp.  launch  out, 
ver.  4),  or  that  Jesus  extended  it  to  them,  perhaps  by  a  gesture.  But  how  can  criti- 
cism, with  this  passage  before  them,  which  brings  the  person  of  Peter  into  such  prom- 
inence, while  the  other  two  Syn.  do  not  in  any  wa3%  attribute  to  our  evangelist  an 
intention  to  underrate  this  apostle  ?  t 

The  analytical  form  iay  ^oypov,  tJtou  shaU  he  eaiching,  expresses  the  permanence 
of  this  mission  ;  and  the  words,  from  henceforth,  its  altogether  new  character.  Just 
» the  fisherman,  by  his  superior  intelligence,  makes  the  fish  fall  into  his  snares,  so 
the  believer,  restored  to  God  and  to  himself,  may  seize  hold  of  the  natural  man,  and 
iift  it  up  with  himself  to  God. 

*  Tristram,  *'  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,"  p.  285  :  "  The  thickness  of  the 

loais  of  fifih  iia  the  lake  of  .Gtennesareth  is  almost  incredible  to  any  one  who  has  not 

itnessed  them.    They  often  cover  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  ;  and  when  the  fish 

»Te  slowly  forward  in  a  mass,  and  are  rising  out  of  the  water,  they  are  packed  so 

lose  together  that  it  appears  as  if  a  heavy  rain  was  beating  down  on  the  surface  of 

water."    A  similar  phenomenon  was  observed  some  years  ago,  and  even  in  the 

of  this  year,  in  several  of  our  Swiss  lakes.     **  At  the  end  of  February,  in  the 

of  Constance  and  Wallentsadt,  the  fish  crowded  together  in  such  large  numbers 

ceitiun  places  by  the  banks,  that  the  water  was  darkened  by  them.    At  a  single 

inght,  35  quintals  of  different  kinds  of  fish  were  taken.*'— (J?und,  6th  March,  1872.) 

Ver.  11.  St.  B.  D.  L.,  irai/ra  instead  of  airavra, 

"Luke  underrates  Peter/*  says  M.  Burnouf,  following  M.  de  Bunsen,  jun., 

dee  Deux-Mondes,  1st  December,  1805.     Is  it  not  time  to  have  done  with  this 

and  untruthful  criticism,  of  which  the  *'  Anonymous  Saxon*'  has  given  the 

notorious  example,  and  whicli  belongs  to  a  phase  of  science  now  passed  away  *c 


t 
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This  whole  scene  implies  certain  previous  relations  between  Jesus  and  these  yoonjg 
men  (ver.  5),  which  agrees  with  Luke's  mtrratlve  ;  for  in  the  latter  this  incident  is 
placed  after  the  healmg  of  Peter's  mother-in-law,  when  the  newly  called  disciples 
were  present.    We  must  go  farther  back  even  than  this  ;  for  how  could  Jesus  hare 
entered  into  Peter's  house  on  the  Sabbath  dav  (4  :  38),  uziless  they  had  already  been 
intimately  acquainted  ?    John's  narrative  easily  explains  all :  Jesus  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Peter  and  his  friends  when  they  wpre  with  John  the  Baptist  (John  1). 
As  for  Matthew  and  Mark,  their  narrative  has  just  the  fragmentary  character  that  be- 
longs to  the  traditional  narrative.    The  facts  are  simply  put  into  juxtaposition.    Be- 
yond this,  each  writer  follows  his  own  bent :  Matthew  is  eager  after  the  words  of 
Christ,  which  in  his  view  are  the  essential  thing  ;  Mark  dwells  somewhat  more  on  the 
circumstances  ;  Luke  enriches  the  traditional  narrative  by  the  addition  of  an  impor- 
tant detail— the  miraculous  fishing — obtained  from  private  sources  of  information. 
His  narrative  is  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so  picturesque,  that  its  accuracy  is 
beyond  suspicion.    John  does  not  mention  this  incident,  because  it  was  already  suffi- 
ciently known  through  the  tradition  ;  but,  in  accordance  with  his  method,  he  pUu»B 
before  us  the  first  commencement  of  the  connection  which  terminated  in  this  rosult  ** 
Uoltzmann  thinks  that  Luke's  nai'rative  is  made  up  partly  from  that  of  Mark  and 
Matthew,  and  partly  from  the  account  of  the  miraculous  fishing  related  in  John  21. 
It  would  be  well  to  explain  how,  if  this  wer^  the  case,  the  thrice  repeated  reply  of 
Peter,  Thou  kmwest  that  1  love  Thee,  could  have  been  changed  by  Luke  into  the  ex- 
clamation, Depa/rtfrorn  vie  !    Is  it  not  much  more  simple  to  admit  tnat,  when  Jesus 
desired  to  restore  Peter  to  his  apostleship,  after  the  denial.  He  began  by  placing  him 
in  a  similar  situation  to  that  in  which  he  was  when  first  called,  in  tlie  presence  of 
another  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  ;  and  that  it  was  by  awakening  in  him  the  fresh 
impressions  of  earlier  days  that  He  restored  to  him  his  ministry  ?    Besides,  in  John 
21,  the  words,  on  the  oilier  side  of  tlve  Mp,  seem  to  allude  to  the  mission  to  the 
heathen. 

The  course  of  events  therefore  was  this  :  Jesus,  after  having  attached  to  Himself 
in  Judaea  these  few  disciplefl  of  John  the  Baptist,  took  them  back  with  Him  into 
Galilee  ;  and  as  He  wished  Himself  to  return  to  His  own  family  for  a  little  while 
(John  2  : 1-12  ;  Matt.  4  :  13),  He  sent  them  back  to  theirs,  where  they  resumed  their 
former  employments.  In  this  way  those  early  days  passed  away,  spent  in  Caper- 
naum and  the  neighborhood,  of  which  John  speaks  (oif  iroXMs  i/fiepas),  and  which 
Luke  describe  from  4:14.  But  when  the  time  came  for  Him  to  go  to  Jemsalem  for 
the  feast  of  the  Passover  (John  2:lSet  seg.),  where  Jesus  determined  to  perform  the 
solemn  act  which  was  to  inaugurate  His  Messianic  ministry  (John  2:lSet  seq.).  He 
thought  that  the  hour  had  come  to  attach  them  to  Him  altogether  ;  so,  aepanuting 
Himself  finally  from  His  family  circle  and  early  calling.  He  required  the  same 
sacrifice  from  them.  For  this  they  were  sufllciently  prepared  by  sdl  their  previous 
experiences  ;  they  made  it  therefore  without  hesitation,  And  we  find  them  from  " ' 
time  constantly  with  Him,  both  in  the  narrative  of  John  (2  :  17,  4  : 2-8)  and  in 
Synoptics. 

2.  The  Lepers  :  vers.  12-14.*    In  Marktl :  40),  as  in  Luke,  the  cure  of  the  le] 
took  place  during  a  preaching  tour.     Matthew  connects  this  miracle  with  the  Seiin< 
on  the  Mount ;  it  is  as  He  comes  down  from  the  hill  that  Jesus  meeta  and  heals  tl 
leper  (S:l  et  9eq.).    This  latter  detail  is  so  precise  that  it  is  natural  to  give  Hatthc 
the  preference  here,  rather  than  say,  with  Holtzmann,  that  Matthew  wanted  to  fill 
the  return  from  the  mountain  to  tlie  city  with  it. 

Leprosy  was  in  every  point  of  view  a  most  frightful  malady.    First,  In  its  pi 
sical  aspects  it  was  a  whitish  pustule,  eating  away  the  flesh,  attacking  member  al 
member,  and  at  last  eating  away  the  very  bones  ;  it  was  attended  with  burning  fc 
sleeplessness,  and  nightmare,  without  scarcely  the  slightest  hope  of  cure.    Si 
were  its  physical  characteristics  ;  it  was  a  living  death.     Second.  In  the  social 
of  view,  in  consequence  of  the  excessively  contagious  nature  of  his  malady,  the  U 

*  Ver.  13.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  cnruiv  and  Xt^wv  (Alex.)* 
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was  separated  from  his  family,  and  from  intercourse  with  men,  and  had  no  other 
company  than  that  of  others  as  unhappy  as  himself.  Lepers  ordinarily  li\red  in 
bands,  at  a  certain  distance  from  human  habitations  (2  Kings  7:8;  Luke  17 :  12). 
Their  food  was  deposited  for  them  in  convenient  places.  They  went  with  their  head 
ancovered,  and  their  chin  wrapped  up  ;  and  on  the  approach  of  any  persons  whom 
they  met,  they  had  to  announce  thepiselves  as  lepers.  Third.  In  the  religious  point 
of  view,  the  leper  was  Levitically  unclean,  and  consequently  excommunicate.  His 
nuilftdy  was  considered  a  direct  chastisement  from  God.  In  the  very  rare  case  of  a 
cure,  he  wa^  only  restored  to  the  theocratic  community  on  an  official  declaration  of 
the  priest,  and  after  offering  the  sacrifice  prescribed  by  the  law  (Lev.  13  and  1^  and 
the  tract  Negalm  in  the  Talmud). 

The  Greek  expression  is  :  And  behold,  a  man !    There  is  not  a  verb  even.    His 
approach  was  not  seen  ;  it  has  all  the  effect  of  an  apparition.    This  dramatic  form 
reproduces  the  impression  made  on  those  who  witnessed  the  scene  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
only  by  a  kind  of  surprise,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  that  a  leper  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  approaching  so  near.    The  construction  of   the    12th  verse   {koi   kyevtro 
.    .    .    icai    .    .    .    KcU)  is  Hebraistic,  and  proves  an  Aramaean  document.    There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  the  other  Syn.  ;  the  eye-witness  discovers  himself  in  every 
feature  of  Luke's  narrative.    The  diseased  man  was  full  of  leprosp—tk&t  is  to  say, 
his  countenance  was  lividly  white,  as  is  the  case  when  the  malady  has  reached  an  ad- 
vanced stage.    The  unhappy  man  looks  for  Jesus  in  the  crowd,  and  having  discovered 
Bim  (Mcjv)  he  rushes  toward  Him  ;  the  moment  he  recognizes  Him.  he  is  at  His  feet. 
Luke  says,  falUng  on  his  face;  lyiark,   kneeling  down;  Matthew,  Tie  worshipped. 
Would  not  these  variations  in  terms  be  puerile  if  this  were  a  case  of  copying,  or  of  a 
derivation  from  a  common  source  ?    The  dialogue  is  identical  in  the  three  narratives  ; 
it  was  expressed  in  the  tradition  in  a  fixed  form,  while  the  historical  details  were  re- 
produced with  greater  freedom.    All  three  evangeliits  say  cleanse  instead  of  heal,  on 
account  of  the  notion  of  uncleanness  attached  to  this  malady. .  In  the  words,  if  Thmi 
isSt,  Thou  canst,  there  is  at  once  deep  anguish  and  great  faith.     Other  sick  persons 
had  been  cured — this  the  leper  knew — hence  his   faith ;   but  he   was    probably 
the  first  man  afflicted  with  his  particular   malady  that  succeeded    in  reaching 
Jesus  and  entreating  His  aid — hence  his  anxiety.     The  older  rationalism  used  to 
explain  this  request  in  this  way :  "  Thou  canst,  as  Messiah,  pronounce  me  clean." 
According  to  this  explanation,  the  diseased  person,  already  in  the  way  of  being  cured 
■aturally,  simply  asked  Jesus  to  verify  the  cure  and  pronounce  him  clean,  in  o'-r.er 
Aat  he  might  be  spared  a  costly  and  trout)lesome  journey  to  Jerusalem.    But  lor  the 
mm  KoBapi^eiv,  to  purify,  comp.  7  :  22,  Matt.  10  :  8,  where  the  simply  declarative  sense 
ii  impoesible  ;  and  as  to  the  context,  Strauss  has  already  shown  that  it  comports 
Jttit  as  little  with  this  feeble  meaning.    After  the  words,  be  thou  dean  (pronounced 
pore),  these,  and  he  was  cleansed  (pronounced  pure),  would  be  nothing  but  absurd 
iMitoiogy.    Mark,  who  takes  pleasure  in  portraying  the  feelings  of  Jesus,  expresses 
fte  deep  compassion  with  which  He  was  moved  by  this  spectacle  {eirXayxviaOeis), 
Ihe  three  narratives  concur  in  one  detail,  which  must  have  deeply  impressed  those 
Mo  saw  it,  and  which,  for  this  reason,  was  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  tradition  :  He 
forth  Bis  hand,  and  touched  him.    Leprosy  was  so  contagious,*  that  this  cour- 


*  It  probably  was  regarded  as  contagious  in  popular  apprehension,  which  would 
jutify  the  remark  in  the  text ;  but  the  man  who  was  so  completely  covered  with  the 
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ageous  act  excited  the  liTeliest  emotion  in  the  crowd.  Throughout  the  whole  course 
of  His  life,  Jesus  confronted  the  touch  "of  ^our  impure  nature  in  a  similar  manner. 
His  answer  is  identical  in  the  three  narratives  ;  but  the  result  is  variously  expressed. 
Matthew  says :  Mb  leprosy  w<u  deanaed,  n^arding  it  from  a  ceremonial  point  of  view. 
Luke  simply  says :  the  leprosy  departed  from  him,  looking  at  it  from  a  human  point 
of  view.  Mark  combines  the  two  forms.  This  is'one  of  the  passages  on  which  they 
reiy  who  make  Mark  a  compiler  from  the  other  two  ;  but  if  Mark  was  anxious  to  ad- 
here so  slavishly  to  the  minutest  expressions  of  his  predecessors,  to  the  point  even  of  re- 
producing them  without  any  object,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  serious  and  important 
modifications  which  in  so  many  other  cases  he  introduced  into  their  narratives,  and 
the  considerable  onussions  which  he  is  continually  making  of  the  substance  of  what 
they  relate  ?  The  fact  is,  that  there  were  two  sides  to  this  cure,  as  to  the  malady  it- 
self, the  physical  and  the  religious  ;  and  Mark  combines  them,  while  the  other  two 
appear  to  take  one  or  the  other. 

The  prohibition  which  Jesus  lays  on  the  leper  appears  in  Luke  5  :  14  in  the  form 
of  indirect  discourse  ;  but  in  relating  the  injunction  which  follows  it,  Luke  passes  to 
the  direct  form.    This  form  is  peculiar  to  his  narrative.    Luke  and  Matthew  omit  the 
threat  with  which  Jesus,  according  to  Mark,  accompanied  this  injunction  (l^/x- 
fofad/ievoi).    What  was  the  intention  of  Jesus  ?    The  cure  having  been  public,  He 
could  not  prevent  the  report  of  it  from  being  spread  abroad.    This  is  true ;  but  He 
wanted  to  do  all  in  His  power  to  diminish  its  fame,  and  not  give  a  useless  impetus  to 
the  popular  excitement  produced  by  the  report  of  His  miracles.     Comp.  Luke  8 :  56  ; 
Matt.  9  :  80, 12  :  16  ;  Mark  1  :  34,  8  :  12,  5  :  48,  7  :  86,  8  :  26.  All  these  passages  forbid 
our  seeking  a  particular  cause  for  the  prohibition  He  lays  on  the  leper  ;  such  as  a 
fear  that  the  priests,  having  had  notice  of  his  cure  before  his  reaching  them,  would 
refuse  to  acknowledge  it ;  or  that  they  would  pronounce  Jesus  unclean  for  having 
touched  him  ;  or  that  the  sick  man  would  lose  the  serious  impressions  which  he  had 
received  ;  or  that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  deterred  from  the  duty  of  offering  the 
sacrifice.    Jesus  said,  '*  Show  thyself,"  because  the  person  is  here  the  convincing 
proof.    Li  Luke  we  read,  according  to  Moses    ...    in  Matthew,  the  gift  ishich 
Moses    ...    in  Mark,  the  things  which  Moses    .    .    .    Most  puerile  changes,  if 
they  were  designed  I    What  is  the  testimony  contained  in  this  sacrifice,  and  to  whom 
is  it  addressed  ?    According  to  Bleek,  the  word  them  would  refer  to  the  people,  who 
are  to  be  apprised  that  every  one  may  henceforth  renew  his  former  relations  with  the 
]ep«."     But  is  not  the  term  tesUmony  too  weighty  for  this  meaning?    Gerlach  refers 
the  pronoun  them  to  the  priests  :  in  order  that  thou,  by  thy  cure,  mayest  be  a  wit- 
ness to  them  of  my  almightiness  ;  but  according  to  the  text,  the  testimony  conaists 
not  in  the  cure  being  verified,  but  in  the  sacrifice  being  offered.    The  word  them  does 
indeed  refer  to  the  priests,  who  are  all  represented  by  the  one  who  will  verify  the 
cure  ;  but  the  testimony  respects  Jesus  Himself,  and  His  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
law.    In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  repels  the  charge  already  preferred  against 
Him  of  despising  the  law  (Matt.  6  :  17  :  **  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law").    It  is  to  His  respect,  therefore,  for  the  Mosaic  legislation,  that  this  offering 
will  testify  to  the  priests.    During  His  earthly  career  Jesus  never  dispensed  His 
people  from  the  obligation  to  obey  the  prescriptions  of  the  law  ;  and  it  is  an  error  to 

disease  that  it  could  find  no  further  range  was  clean,  according  to  Lev.  13  :  13.     See 
Smith's  Diet  of  Bible,  sub  docc—Tr, 
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regard  Him  aa  having,  under  certain  circntnstances,  act  aside  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
tt^far  as  He  Himself  was  concerned.  He  only  transgressed  the  arbitrary  enactments 
with  which  Pharisaism  had  surrounded  it.  Vfe  see  by  these  remarkable  words  that 
Jenifl  had  already  become  an  object  of  suspicion  and  serious  charges  at  Jerusalem. 
This  state  of  things  is  explidned  by  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Gh>spel,  where,  from 
the  second  chapter,  we  see  Jesus  exposed  to  the  animosity  of  the  dominant  party,  and 
accords  to  4  : 1.  He  is  even  obliged  to  leave  Judaea  in  order  that  their  unfavorable 
impressions  may  not  be  aggravated  before  the  time.  In  chap.  5,  which  describes  a 
fresh  visit  to  Jerusaiem  (for  the  feast  of  Purim),  the  conflict  thus  prepared  breaks 
forth  with  violence,  and  Jesus  is*  obliged  to  testify  solemnly  His  respect  for  this 
Moses,  who  will  be  the  Jews'  accuser,  and  not  His  (5  :  45-47).  This  is  just  the  state 
of  things  with  which  the  passage  we  are  explaining  agrees  as  well  as  all  the  facts 
which  are  the  sequel  of  it.  Kotwithstanding  apparent  discrepancies  between  the 
8yii.  and  John,  a  eubstantial  aimilarity  prevails  between  them,  which  proves  that  both 
forms  of  narrative  rest  on  a  basis  of  historic  reality. 

The  leper,  according  to  Mark,  did  not  obey  the  injunction  of  Jesus  ;  and  this  dis- 
obedience served  to  increase  that  concourse  of  sick  persons  which  Jesus  endeavored 
to  lessen. 

This  cure  is  a  difficult  for  EeinL  A  purely  moral  influence  may  calm  a  fever 
(4 :  89).  or  restore  a  frenzied  ipan  to  his  senses  (4 :  81  et  seqA  ;  but  it  cannot  purify 
litiated  blood,  and  cleanse  a  body  covered  with  pustules.  Keim  here  resorts  to  what 
is  Buhstantially  the  explanation  of  Paulus.  The  leper  already  cured  simply  desired  to 
be  pronounced  clean  by  authorized  lips,  that  he  might  not  have  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  It 
ttut  be  acknowledged,  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  three  narratives  (Matthew 
as  well  as  Luke  and  Mark,  wha^ver  Eeim  may  say  about  it)  are  completely  falsified 
hf  the  l^end.  Then  how  came  it  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  tills  man  to  substitute 
JesQs  for  a  priest  ?  How  could  Jesus  have  accepted  such  an  ofiice  ?  Having  ac- 
cepted it,  why  should  He  have  sent  the  afflicted  man  to  Jerusalem  ?  Further,  for 
vhat  reason  did  He  impose  silence  upon  him,  and  enforce  it  with  threats  ?  And  what 
eonld  the  man  have  had  to  publish  abroad,  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the 
I  crowd  of  people  described  Mark  1 :  45  ? 

Holtzmann  (p.  432)  concludes,  from  the  words  i^iPaXev  and  e^eXBuv,  literally.  He 

|M  hhn  out,  and  having  gone  forth  (Mark  1 :  43,  45),  that  according  to  Mark  this  cure 

place  in  a  house,  which  agrees  verv  well  with  the  leper  being  prohibited  from 

it  known  ;  and  that  consequently  the  other  two  Byn.  are  in  error  in  making 

take  place  in  public-^Luke  in  a  city,  Matthew  on  the  road  from  the  mountain  to 

laom  (8:1).     He  draws  great  exegetical  inferences  from  this.    But  when  it  is 

in  Mark  (1 :  12)  that  the  Spirit  drove  out  {kK^dXXsi)  Jesus  into  the  wilderness,  does 

mean  out  of  a  house  ?    And  as  to  the  verb  i^ipxeoBai,  is  it  not  frequently  used  in 

^hfoad  sense  :  to  go  out  of  the  midst  of  that  in  which  one  happens  to  be  (here  :  the 

formed  around  Jesus)  ?    Comp.  Mark  6  :  34  (Matt.  14  :  14),  6  :  12  ;  John  1 :  44, 

A  leper  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  make  his  way  into  a  house.    His  taking 

1^  surprise  in  the  way  he  did  could  scarcely  have  happened  except  in  the  open 

itry ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prohibition  of  Jesus  can  easily  be  explained,  tak- 

this  view  of  the  incident.    The  critical  consequences  of  Holtzmann,  therefore, 

no  substantial  basis. 

8.  The  ParaH^tie :  vers.  15-26.— JPVr«^.  A  general  description  of  the  state  of  the 

vers.  15, 16 ;  Second,  The  cure  of  the  i)aralytic,  vers.  17-26. 
linL  Vers.  15  and  16.*    While  seeking  to  calm  the  excitement  produced  by  His 
cles^  Jesus  endeavored  also  to  preserve  His  energies  from  any  spiritual  deteriora- 

*  H.  B.  C.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  It.  omit  vtr*  aorw^ 
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lion  by  devoting  part  of  His  time  to  meditation  and  prayer.  As  Son  of  man,  He  had, 
in  common  with  us  all,  to  draw  from  (jFod  the  strength  He  needed  for  His  hoars  of 
activity.  Such  touches  as  these  in  the  narrative  certainly  do  not  look  like  an  apotheosis 
of  Jesus,  and  they  constitute  a  striking  difference  between  the  evangelical  portrait 
and  the  legendaiy  caricature.  This  thoroughly  original  detail  suffices  also  to  prove 
the  independenc^of  Luke's  sources  of  information.  After  this  general  description 
(the  seventh),  the  narrative  is  resumed  with  a  detached  and  special  incident,  given  u 
an  example  of  the  state  of  things  described. 

JSecond.  Vers.  17-19.*  The  ArrtTcU,— The  completely  Aramaean  form  of  this  pre- 
face (the  Kai  before  avT6c,  the  form  koI  f/aav  ,  .  .  ol  iaav,  and  especially  the  ex- 
pression iv  eii  Tb  idaSai)  proves  that  Luke*s  account  is  not  borrowed  from  either  of 
the  two  other  Synoptics.  This  was  one  of  those  solemn  hours  of  which  we  have 
another  instance  in  the  evening  at  Capernaum  (4 :  41, 42).  The  presence  of  thePhsri- 
sees  and  scribes  from  Jerusalem  is  easily  explained,  if  the  conflict  related  John  5  had 
already  taken  place.  The  scribes  did  not  constitute  a  theological  or  political  party, 
like  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  They  were  the  professional  lawyers.  They  were 
designedly  associated  with  the  Pharisees  sent  to  Galilee  to  watch  Jesus  (ver.  21). 
The  narrative  in  the  first  Gospel  is  extremely  concise.  Matthew  does  not  tell  the 
story  ;  he  is  intent  upon  hia  object,  the  word  of  Jesus.  Mark  gives  the  same  details 
as  Luke,  but  without  the  two  narratives  presenting  one  single  term  in  common. 
And  yet  they  worked  on  the  same  document,  or  one  on  the  text  of  the  other !  The 
roof  of  the  house  could  be  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  outside  built  against  the  wall, 
or  by  a  ladder,  or  even  from  the  next  house,  for  the  houses  frequently  communicated 
with  each  other  by  the  terraces.  Does  Luke's  expression,  did  tuv  Kepdfiav,  signify 
simply  by  the  roof—th&t  is  to  say,  by  the  stairs  which  conducted  from  the  terrace  to 
the  lower  stories,  or  down  over  the  balustrade  which  surrounded  the  terrace  ;  or  is 
it  just  equivalent  to  Mark's  description :  "  they  uncovered  the  ceiling  of  the  place 
where  He  was,  and  having  made  an  opening,  let  down  the  pallet"?  This  term, 
ihrougJi  t?te  Uks,  would  be  strange,  if  it  was  not  to  express  an  idea  similar  to  that  of 
Mark.  Strauss  objects  that  such  an  operation  as  that  of  raismg  the  tiles  could  not 
have  been  effected  without  danger  to  those  who  were  below  ;  and  he  concludes  from 
this  that  the  narrative- is  only  a  legend.  But  in  any  case,  a  l^end  would  have  been 
invented  in  conformity  with  the  mode  of  construction  then  adopted  and  known 
everybody.    Jesus  was  probably  seated  in  a  hall  immediately  beneath  the  terrace.] 

Vers.  20  and  21.]:  Tlie  Offmce.—Th!^  expression  ihdr  faUh,  in  Luke,  applif 
evidently  to  the  perseverance  of  the  sick  man  and  his  bearers,  notwithstanding  th4 
obstacles  they  encountered  ;  it  is  the  same  in  Mark.    In  Matthew,  who  has  not  mi 

*  Ver.  17.  ».  B.  L.  Z.,  avrov  instead  of  avrwS.     Ver.  19.  All  the  Mjj.  omit 
before  n6ia^, 

f  Delitszch  represents  the  fact  in  this  way  ('*  Ein  Tag  in  Capernaum, "  pp.  4(M6)i 
Two  bearers  ascend  the  roof  by  a  ladder,  and  by  means  of  cords  they  draw  up  by  thi 
same  way  the  sick  man  after  them,  assisted  by  the  other  two  bearers.  In  the  middU 
of  the  terrace  was  a  square  place  open  in  summer  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  hoi 
but  closed  with  tiles  during  the  rainy  season.  Having  opened  this  passage, 
bearers  let  down  the  sick  man  into  the  large  inner  court  inmiediately  below,  wh< 
Jesus  was  teaching  near  the  cistern,  fixed  as  usual  in  this  court.  The  trap-stiul 
which  lead  down  from  the  terrace  into  the  house  would  have  been  too  narrow  ft 
their  use,  and  would  not  have  taken  them  into  the  court,  but  into  the  apartmei 
which  overlooked  it  from  all  sides. 

X  Tcr.  30  fift.  B.  L.  X.  omit  avru  after  enrei*. 
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tjoned  khefie  obstacles^  but  who  nevorthcless  employs  the  same  terms,  and  seevig  their 
faUh,  this  expression  can  only  refer  to  the  simple  fact  of  the  paralytic's  coming.    The 
identical  form  of  expression  indicates  a  common  source  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
different  sense  put  upon  the  common  words  by  their  entirely  different  reference  to 
what  precedes  piDves  that  this  source  was  not  written.     The  oral  tradition  had 
evidently  so  stereotyped  this  form  of  expression  that  it  is  found  in  the  narrative  of 
Matthew,  though  separated  from  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  two 
others.    Jesus  could  not  repel  such  an  act  of  faith.     Seeing  the  persevering  con- 
fidence of  the  sick  man,  recognizing  in  him  one  of  those  whom  Bi&  FcUhendratoB  to 
Em  (John  6 :  44),  He  receives  him  with  open  arms,  by  telling  him  that  he  is  for- 
given.    The  three  salutations  differ  in  our  Syn.  :  Man  (Luke) ;  My  9on  (Mark) ; 
Take  courage^  my  Son  (Matthew).  Which  of  the  Qvaugelists  was  it  that  changed  in  this 
arbitiary  and  aimless  manner  the  words  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  his  predecessor  ?  * 
*AfeavT€u  is  an  Attic  form,  either  for  the  present  a^evrai,  or  rather  for  the  p^. 
afilvrai.    It  is  not  impossible  that,  by  speaking  in  this  way«  Jesus  intended  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  His  inquisitors.    They  took  it  up.    The  scribes  are  put  before 
the  Pharisees  ;  they  were  the  experts.     A  blasphemy  !     How  welcome  to  them  ! 
Nothing  oould  have  sounded  more  agreeably  in  their  ears.    We  will  not  say,  in  re- 
gard to  this  accusation,  with  many  orthodox  interpreters,  that,  as  God,  Jesus  had  a 
right  to  pardon  ;  for  this  would  be  to  go  directly  contrary  to  the  employment  of  the 
title  San  qf  man,  in  virtue  of  which  Jesus  attributes  to  Himself,  in  ver.  24,  this  power. 
Bot  may  not  €k>d  delegate  His  gracious  authority  to  a  man  who  deserves  His  con- 
fidence, and  who  becomes,  for  the  great  work  of  salvation,  His  ambassador  on  earth  ? 
This  is  the  position  which  Jesus  takes.    The  only  question  is,  whether  this  pretension 
b  well  founded  ;  and  it  is  the  demonstration  of  this  moral  fact,  already  contained  in 
HiB  previous  miracles,  that  He  proceeds  to  give  in  a  striking  form  to  His  adversaries. 
Vers.  22-24.'!'  Tha  Miracle. — The  miraculous  work  which  is  to  follow  is  for  a 
moment  deferred.  Jesus,  without  having  heard  the  words  of  those  about  Him,  under- 
stands their  murmurs.    His  mind  is,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  of  their  thoughts.    The 
form  of  His  reply  is  so  striking  that  the  tradition  has  preserved  it  to  the  very  letter  ; 
hence  it  is  found  in  identical  terms  in  all  three  narratives.     The  proposition,  that  ye 
may  know,  depends  on  the  following  command  :  I  say  to  tliee    .    .     .    The  principal 
and  subordinate  clauses  having  been  separated  by  a  moment  of  solemn  silence,  the 
three  accounts  fill  up  this  interval  with  the  parenthesis :  He  saith  to  the  pa/ralyt%e. 
This  original  and  identical  form  must  necessarily  proceed  from  a  common  source, 
oral  or  written.    It  is  no  easier,  certainly,  to  pardon  than  to  heal ;  but  it  is  much 
saster  to  convict  a  man  of  imposture  who  falsely  claims  the  power  to  heal,  than  him 
who  falsely  arrogates  authority  to  pardon.    There  is  a  slight  irony  in  the  way  in 
which  Jesus  gives  expression  to  this  thought.     *'  You  think  these  are  empty  words 
that  I  utter  when  I  say.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.     See,  then,  whether  the  com- 
nuuid  which  I  am  about  to  give  is  an  empty  word."    The  miracle  thus  announced 
acquires  the  value  of  an  imposing  demonstration.    It  will  be  seen  whether  Jesus  is 
iwt  really  what  He  claims  to  be,  the  Ambassador  of  Qod  on  earth  to  forgive  sins. 
Barth,  where  ike  pardon  is  granted,  is  opposed  to  heaven,  where  He  dwells  from 
Whom  it  proceeds. 

*  Our  author  means  by  this  and  many  similar  expressions,  to  disprove  the  idea  of 
the  Gospels  being  copied  from  one  another. — J.  H. 

t  The  M88,  vary  between  irapaAe^joneva  and  7rapa?,vrtic«. 
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It  is  generally  ackno'wledged  at  the  present  day,  that  the  title  Son  of  man,  by 
which  Jesus  preferred  to  designate  Himself,  is  not  simply  an  allusion  to  the  sym- 
bolical name  in  Dan.  7,  but  that  it  sprang  spontaneously  from  the  depths  of  Jesus' 
own  consciousness.  Just  as,  in  His  title  of  Son  of  Ood,  Jesus  included  whatever  He 
was  conscious  of  being  for  God,  so  in  that  of  Son  qf  man  He  comprehended  all  He 
felt  He  was  for  men.  The  term  Son  qf  man  is  generic,  and  denotes  each  repreeenta* 
tiye  of  the  human  race  (Ps.  8:5;  Ezek.  87  : 3,  9,  11).  With  the  art.  {the  Son  of  man), 
this  expression  contains  the  notion  of  a  superiority  in  the  equality.  It  designates 
Jesus  qpt  simply  as  man,  but  as  the  normal  man,  the  perfect  representative  uf  the 
race.  If  this  title  alludes  to  any  passage  of  the  O.  T.,  it  must  be  to  the  ancient 
prophecy,  '*  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head  "  {Qen.  3 :  15).* 
There  is  a  tone  of  triumph  in  this  expression,  ver.  25  :  He  took  tip  that  vihereonhelaig. 
The  astonishment  of  the  people,  ver.  26,  is  expressed  differently  in  the  three  narra- 
tives :  We  never  saw  it  on  iMe  fashion  (Mark) ;  They  glorified  Ood,  wJuch  had  gwen 
mch  power  unto  men  (Matthew).  This  remarkable  expression,  to  men,  is  doubtless 
connected  with  Son  of  man.  Whatever  ia  given  to  the  normal  man,  is  in  Hun  given 
to  all.  Matthew  did  not  certainly  add  this  expression  on  his  own  authority,  any 
more  than  the  others  arbitrarily  omitted  it.    Their  sources  were  different. 

JlopaJola,  strange  things,  in  Luke,  is  found  in  Josephus'  account  of  Jesus.  By 
the  term  Uhday  the  multitude  allude  not  only  to  the  miracle— they  had  seen  others  as 
astounding  on  previous  days— but  more  particularly  to  the  divine  prerogative  of  par- 
don, so  magnificently  demonstrated  by  this  miracle  with  which  Jesus  had  just  con- 
nected it.  The  different  expressions  by  which  the  crowd  give  utterance  to  their  sur- 
prise in  the  three  Syn.  might  really  have  been  on  the  lips  of  different  witnesses  of 
this  scene. 

Eeim,  applying  here  the  method  indicated,  pp.  162-3,  thinks  that  the  paralysis 
was  overcome  by  the  moral  excitement  which  the  sick  man  underwent.  Examples  are 
^iven  of  impotent  persons  whose  power  of  movement  has  been  restored  by  a  mighty 
mtemal  shock.  Therefore  it  is  just  possible  that  the  physical  fact  might  be  explained 
in  this  wa^.  But  the  moral  fact,  the  absolute  assurance  of  Jesus,  the  challenge  im- 
plied in  tms  address,  "In  order  that  ye  may  know,  .  .  ^  arise  and  waJk  !"— a 
speech  the  authenticity  of  which  is  so  completely  guaranteed  by  the  three  narratives 
and  by  its  evident  originality — ^how  is  this  to  be  explained  from  Keim's  standpoint? 
Why,  Jesus,  in  announcing  so  positively  a  success  so  problematical,  would  have  hud 
Himself  open  to  be  palpably  contradicted  by  the  fact !  At  the  commencement  of  His 
ministry  He  would  have  based  His  title  to  be  the  Son  of  man.  His  authority  to  for- 
give sins,  His  mission  as  the  Saviour,  His  entire  spiritual  work,  on  the  needle's  point 
of  this  hazardous  experiment  1  If  this  were  the  case,  instead  of  a  divine  demonstn- 
tion  (and  this  is  the  meaning  which  Jesus  attaches  to  the  miracle),  there  would  be 
nothing  more  in  the  fact  than  a  fortunate  coincidence. 

4  The  CaU  of  Levi:  vers.  27-89.— This  section  relates  :  Mrst.  The  call  of  Levi ; 
Second.  The  feast  which  followed,  with  the  discourse  connected  with  it ;  Third,  A 
double  lesson  arising  out  of  a  question  about  fasting. 

*  M.  Oess,  in  his  fine  work,  "  Christi  Zeugniss  von  seiner  Person  und  seinem 
Werk."  1870,  understands  by  the  Son  of  man,  He  who  represents  the  divine  majesty 
in  a  human  form.  The  idea  in  itself  is  true  ;  the  normal  man  is  called  to  share  in  the 
divine  estate,  and  to  become  the  supreme  manifestation  of  God.  But  the  notion  of 
divine  majesty  does  not  belong  to  the  term  Son  of  man.  It  is  contained  in  the  term 
Son  of  Ood.  The  two  titles  are  in  antithetical  connection,  and  for  this  reason  they 
complete  each  other. 
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FM.  Vers.  27  and  28.*  The  Cdll.^ThiB  fact  occupies  an  important  place  in  the 
development  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  not  only  as  the  complement  of  the  call  of  the  first 
disciples  (ver.  1  et  seq.)^  but  especially  as  a  continuation  of  the  conflict  already  enter- 
ed into  with  the  old  order  of  things. 

The  publicans  of  the  Gospels  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  Jewish  sub-collectors  in  the 
senrice  of  Rome  knights,  to  whom  the  tolls  of  Palestine  had  been  let  out  at  Rome. 
Wieseler,  in  his  recent  work,f  corrects  this  view.    He  proves,  by  an  edict  of  Ca3sar, 
quoted  in  Josephus  {**  Antiq.'*  xiv.  10.  6),  that  the  tolls  in  Judsea  were  remitted  direct 
to  the  Jewish  or  heathen  collectors,  without  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
financiers.     The  publicans,  especially  such  as,  like  Matthew,  were  of  Jewish  origin, 
were  hated  and  despised  by  their  fellow-countrymen  more  even  than  the  heatiien 
themselves.    They  were  excommunicated,  and  deprived  of  the  right  of  tendering  an 
osth  before  the  Jewish  authorities.     Their  conduct,  which  was  too  often  marked  by 
extortion  and  fraud,  generally  justified  the  opprobrium  which  public  opinion  cast 
QpoQ  them.     Capernaum  was  on  the  road  leading  from  Damascus  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  terminated  at  Ptolemais  (St.  Jean  d*Acre).    It  was  the  commercial 
highway  from  the  interior  of  Asia.     In  this  city,  therefore,  there  must  have  been  a 
'  tax-office  of  considerable  importance.     This  office  was  probably  situated  outside  the 
city,  and  near  the  sea.     This  explains  the  expression,  He  went  <nU  (Luke) ;  He  went 
forth  in  order  to  go  to  the  seaside  (Mark).     In  the  three  Syn.  this  call  immediately 
follows  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  (Matt.  9:9;  Mark  2  :  13  e^  seq.). 

Jesus  must  have  had  some  very  important  reason  for  calling  a  man  f rom  tlie  class 
of  Oie  publicans  to  join  the  circle  of  His  disciples  ;  for  by  this  step  He  set  Himself 
at  open  variance  with  the  theocratic  notions  of  decorum.  Was  it  His  deliberate  in- 
tention to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  numerous  Pharisees  who  had  come  from  a 
distance  to  watch  Him,  and  to  show  them  how  completely  He  set  Himself  above  their 
jodgment  ?  Or  was  it  simply  convenient  to  have  among  His  disciples  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  pen  ?  This  is  quite  possible  ;  but  there  is  something  so  abrupt, 
ao  spontaneous,  and  so  strange  in  this  call  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Jesus 
spoke  to  him  in  obedience  to  a  direct  impulse  from  on  high.  The  higher  nature  of 
the  call  appears  also  in  the  decision  and  promptness  with  which  it  was  accepted. 
Between  Jesus  and  this  nuin  there  must  have  been,  as  it  were,  a  flash  of  divine  sym- 
pathy. The  relation  between  Jesus  and  His  first  apostles  was  formed  in  this  way 
(John  1).  The  name  Levi  not  occurring  in  any  of  the  lista  of  apostles— it  is  impos- 
•Me  to  identify  it  with  Lebbffius,  which  has  a  different  meaning  and  etymology — ^it 
■night  be  thought  that  this  Levi  never  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  Twelve.  But  in 
this  case  why  should  his  call  be  so  particularly  related  ?  Then  the  expression,  Tumng 
^aU^  Tie  foUotoed  Him  (ver.  28),  forbids  our  thinking  that  Levi  ever  resumed  his 
profession  as  a  toll-collector,  and  puts  him  in  the  same  rank  as  the  four  older  dis- 
ciples (ver.  11).  We  must  therefore  look  for  him  among  the  apostles.  In  the  cata- 
^ogae  of  the  first  Gospel  (10  :  3),  the  Apostle  Matthew  is  called  the  publican  ;  and  in 
the  same  Gospel  (9 : 9)  the  call  of  Matthew  the  publican  is  related,  with  details 
identical  with  those  of  our  narrative.  Must  we  admit  two  different  but  similar  in- 
cideota  ?  This  was  the  supposition  of  the  Qnostic  Heracleon  and  of  Clement  of 
Akzandria.     Sieffert,  Ewald,  and  Keim  prefer  to  admit  that  our  first  Gospel  applies 

*  Yer.  28.  Th  eicss.  vary  between  KartiXifruv  and  KaraXeinuv,  as  well  as  between 

and  iravra,  tfKoTiovQei  and  ijKO^ovBrjaev. 
t  *•  Beitrage  zur  richtigen  Wtlrdigung  der  Evangelien,"  p.  78. 
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by  mistake  to  the  apostle  and  older  publican  Matthew,  the  calling  of  anotbcr  less 
known  publican,  who  should  be  called  licvi  (Mark  and  Luke).  This  opinion  naturally 
implies  that  the  first  €k>spel  is  unauthentic.  But  is  it  not  much  shnpler  to  suppose 
that  the  former  name  of  this  man  was  Levi,  and  that  Jesus,  perceiving  the  diiecl 
hand  of  €k>d  in  this  eyent,  gave  him  the  surname  of  Matthew,  gift  of  Qod,  Just  as 
He  gave  Simon,  at  His  first  meeting  with  him,  the  surname  of  Peter  ?  *  This  name, 
which  Matthew  habitually  bore  in  the  Church,  was  naturally  that  under  which  he 
figured  afterward  in  the  catalogues  of  the  apostles,  f  Were  Luke  and  Mark  unaware 
tliat  the  apostle  so  named  was  the  publican  whom  they  had  designated  by  the  name  of 
Levi  ?  Or  have  they  n^lected  to  mention  this  identity  in  theur  lists  of  the  apostles, 
because  they  have  given  these  just  as  they  found  them  in  their  documents  ?  We  do 
not  know.  We  are  continually  struck  by  seeing  how  the  evangelical  tradition  has 
left  in  the  shade  the  secondary  personages  of  this  great  drama,  iu  order  to  bestow 
exclusive  attention  on  the  principal  actor.  *EBedaaTo  does  not  signify  merely  Ee  mv, 
but  BeJIxed  Hi»  eyes  upon  him.  This  was  the  moment  when  something  peculiar 
and  inexplicable  took  place  between  Jesus  and  the  publican.  The  expression 
KaB^fuvov  inl  rd  rekovtov  cannot  signify  seated  in  the  office  ;  hid  or  kv  T(^*Te:')Mvi^  would 
be  necessary.  As  the  accusative  after  M^  the  word  tod  might  mean,  seated  at  his 
work  of  toll-collecting  ;  but  this  sense  of  Tt'kuviov  is  unexampled.  Might  not  the 
prep,  kni  have  the  sense  here  in  which  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  classics— in 
Herodotus,  for  example,  when  he  says  of  Aristides  that  he  kept  km  rh  awkdpuv  in 
front  of  the  place  where  the  chiefs  were  assembled  (8 :  79)  ?  Levi  must  have  been 
seated  in  front  of  his  office,  observing  what  was  passing.  How,  indeed,  if  he  had 
been  seated  in  the  office,  could  his  glance  have  met  that  of  Jesus  ?  Without  even 
re-entering,  he  follows  Him,  forsaking  all. 

Second.  Vers.  29-32. }  The  j^am^.— According  to  Luke,  the  repast  was  spread  in 
the  house  of  Levi ;  the  new  disciple  seeks  to  bring  his  old  friends  and  Jesus  together. 
It  is  his  first  missionary  effort.  Meyer  sees  a  contradiction  to  Matthew  here.  Mat- 
thew says,  ''  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house'* — an  expression  which,  in  his  opinion, 
can  only  mean  the  dwelling  of  Jesus.  He  decides  in  favor  of  Matthew's  narrative. 
But  (1)  how  came  the  crowd  of  publicans  and  people  of  ill-fame  at  meat  all  at  once 
in  the  house  of  Jesus?  (2)  Where  is  there  ever  any  mention  of  (he  Jumee  ofJestaf 
(3)  The  repetition  of  Jesus'  name  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (ver.  10  in  Matthew)  ex- 
cludes the  idea  that  the  complement  understood  of  the  hoiue  is  Jeetcs.  As  to  Mark, 
the  pron.  airov,  Au  house,  refers  to  Levi ;  this  is  proved  (1)  by  the  opposition  of  airrov 
to  the  preceding  airdv,  and  (2)  by  the  repetition  of  the  name  *Ifiaov  in  the  following 
phrase.  §  The  expression  in  the  house,  in  Matthew,  denotes  therefore  the  house, 
wherever  it  was,  in  which  the  meal  took  place,  in  opposition  to  the  outside,  wrhere 
the  call,  with  the  preaching  that  followed  it,  occurred.    As  usual,  Matthew  i>asse8 

*  Comp.  the  UaTBalov  Xey^fievov,  Matt.  9  : 9,  with  2ifiuv  6  ?.ey6fi€voc  TLerpof,  10  :  2. 
—John  1 :  43. 

f  In  the  opinion  of  Gesenius,  the  name  Matthias  is  a  contraction  of  the  Hebrew 
Mattathias,  gift  of  Ood,  but  the  ophiion  is  not  universally  accepted.  The  conclusion, 
however,  of  our  author  is  genenuly  received.— J.  H. 

t  Part  of  the  mbs.  put  oc  ^apieaioi  before  oi  ypafiftareis  avruv  ;  T.  R.,  with  the 
others,  oi  ypa/m.  avruv  before  oi  iapio.  Avtov  is  omitted  by  fit.  D.  F.  X.  some  Mnn. 
It»»'«i.  ;  T.  R.  omits  r«v,  with  B.  V.  H.  only. 

§  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  accord  here  with  Klostermann  in  his  fine  and  con- 
scientious  study  of  the  second  Gospel.    ('*  Das  Marcus-Evangelium, "  pp.  43, 44.) 
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rapidly  over  the  external  circumstances  of  the  narrative  ;  it  is  the  word  of  Jesus  in 
which  he  is  interested.  The  repast,  Jbubtless,  took  place  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
th«  apartment  or  gallery  in  which  the  table  was  spread  could  easily  be  reached  from 
the  street.  While  Jesus  was  surrounded  by  His  new  friends.  His  adv&rsaries  at- 
tacked His  disciples.  The  T.  R.  places  iheir  xribes  before  tlie  Phariaees.  In  thbs 
case  they  would  be  the  scribes  of  the  place,  or  those  of  the  nation.  Neither  mean- 
ing is  Teiy  natural ;  the  other  reading,  therefore,  must  be  preferred  :  the  Phariaees 
aad  their  Kribes,  the  defenders  of  strict  observance,  and  the  learned  men  sent  with 
them  frum  Jerusalem  as  experts  (vers.  17-21).  The  Sinait  and  some  others  have 
omitted  avrc^i/,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  apparent  useiessness  of  this 
pronoun. 

Eating  together  is,  in  the  East,  as  with  us,  the  sign  of  veiy  close  intimacy.  Jesus, 
therefore,  went  beyond  all  the  limits  of  Jewish  decorum  in  accepting  the  hospitality 
of  Matthew's  house,  and  in  such  company.  His  justification  is  partly  serious  and 
partly  ironical.  He  seems  to  concede  to  the  Pharisees  that  they  are  perfectly  well, 
and  concludes  from  this  that  for  them  He,  the  physieian,  is  useless ;  so  far  the 
iroDy.  On  the  other  han^.  it  is  certain  that,  speaking  rltually,  the  Pharisees  were 
right  according  to  the  Levitical  law,  and  that  being  so,  they  would  enjoy  the  means 
of  grace  offered  by  the  old  covenant,  of  which  those  who  have  broken  with  the 
theocratic  forms  are  deprived.  In  this  sense  the  latter  are  really  in  a  more  serious 
condition  than  the  Pharisees,  and  more  urgently  need  that  some  one  should  interest 
himself  in  their  salvation  ;  this  is  the  serious  side  of  the  answer.  This  word  is  like 
atvo^ged  sword  :  first  of  all,  it  justifies  Jesus  from  His  adversaries*  point  of  view, 
and  by  an  argument  ad  Tvominem;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  calculated  to  excite 
Moos  doubts  in  their  minds  as  to  whether  this  point  of  view  be  altogether  just,  and 
to  give  them  a  glfmpse  of  another,  according  ta  which  the  difference  that  separates 
them  from  the  publicans  has  not  all  the  worth  which  they  attributed  to  it  (see  on 
15: 1-7).  The  words  to  repentance  are  wanting  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  according  to 
tbe  best  authorities  ;  the  words  understood  in  this  case  are  :  to  the  kingdom  of  God) 
to  salvation.  In  Luke,  where  these  words  are  authentic,  they  continue  the  irony 
vhich  forms  the  substance  of  this  answer  :  come  to  call  to  repentance  jv4t  persons  / 
It  is  for  the  Pharisees  to  ask  themselves,  after  this,  whether,  because  they  meet  the 
i^oirements  of  the  temple,  they  satisfy  the  demands  of  God.  The  discussion  here 
tikes  a  new  turn  ;  it  assiunes  the  character  of  a  conversation  on  the  use  of  fasting  in 
^  old  and  new  order  of  things. 

Third.  Vers.  83-39.  Insintction  concerning  Fasting. 

Vers.  38-35.*  In  Luke  they  are  the  same  parties,  particularly  the  scribes,  who 
CODtbue  the  conversation,  and  who  allege,  in  favor  of  the  regular  practice  of 
^ing,  the  example  of  the  disciples  of,  John  and  of  the  Pharisees.  The  scribes  ex- 
PK8B  themselves  in  this  manner,  because  they  themselves,  as  scribes,  belong  to  no 
puty  whatever.  In  Matthew  it  is  the  disciples  of  John  who  appear  all  at  once  in  the 
QidBt  of  this  scene,  and  interrogate  Jesus  in  their  own  name  and  in  that  of  the 
^Ittrisees.  In  Mark  it  is  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  united  who  put 
^  question.    Tbis  difference  might  easily  find  its  way  into  the  oral  tradition,  but  it 

*  Ver.  83.  »•  (?)  B.  L.  X.  omit  diari,  Ver.  34.  »*  D.  ItP»«'^'<i««,  ijoi  iwavrai  oi  vioi 
'  •  .  vtioTevaat  (or  vffcrreveiv)  instead  of  firj  SvvaoBe  rovS  viovi  .  .  .  Troifjoai 
Jjrnjooi  (or  vnareveiv).  Ver.  85.  ».  C.  F.  L.  M.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  ItP'*''**"*,  omit  Km 
•Were  ontv.    The  same  (with  the  exception  of  C.  0.)  and  A.  place  it  before  rore. 
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is  inexplicable  on  any  of  the  hypotheses- which  deduce  the  three  texts  from  one  and 
the  same  written  source,  or  one  of  tliem  from  another.  Mark  says  literally :  the 
disciples  of  John  and  the  Pharisees  were  fasting ;  and  we  may  understand  thuA  day. 
Devout  persons  in  Israel  fasted,  in  fact,  twice  a  week  (Luke  18  :  12),  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays,  the  days  on  which  it  was  said  that  Moses  went  up  Sinai  (see  Meyer  on  Matt 
6  :  16)  ;  this  particular  day  may  have  been  one  or  other  of  these  two  days.  But  we 
may  also  explain  it :  fasted  habituaUy.  They  were  fasting  persons,  addicted  to  relig- 
ious observances  in  which  fasting  held  an  important  place.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide 
between  these  two  senses  :  with  the  first,  there  seems  less  reason  for  the  question ; 
with  the  second,  it  conveys  a  much  more  serious  charge  against  Jesus,  since  it  refers 
to  His  habitual  conduct ;  comp.  7  :  34,  '*  Ye  say.  He  is  a  glutton  and  a  winebibber 
(an  eater  and  a  drinker)."  The  word  diarl,  omitted  by  the  Alex.,  appears  to  have 
been  taken  from  Matthew  and  Mark. 

Whether  the  disciples  of  John  were  present  or  not,  it  is  to  their  mode  of  religious 
reformation  that  our  Lord's  answer  more  especially  applies.  As  they  do  not  appear 
to  hare  cherished  very  kindly  feelings  toward  Jesus  (John  8  :  25,  26),  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  they  were  united  on  this  occasion  with  His  avowed  adversaries  (Matthew). 
Jesus  compares  the  days  of  His  presence  on  the  earth  to  a  nuptial  feast  The  Old 
Testament  had  represented  the  Messianic  coming  of  Jehovah  by  this  figure.  If 
John  the  Baptist  had  already  uttered  the  words  reported  by  John  (3  :  29) :  '*  He  that 
hath  the  bride  is  tlie  bridegroom  ;  but  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  standetli 
and  heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's  voice  r  this  my  joy 
therefore  is  fulfilled  '^— what  appropriateness  there  was  in  this  figure  by  whic^  He 
replied  to  His  disciples  I  Perhaps  the  Pharisees  authorized  a  departure  from  the  rale 
respecting  fasting  during  the  nuptial  weeks.  In  this  case  Jesus'  reply  would  become 
more  striking  still.  Nv/^uv  signifies  the  nuptial  chamber^  and  not  the  bridegrocm 
(wfi^ioi),  as  Martin,  Ostervald,  and  Crampon  translate.  The  true  Greek  term  to  in- 
dicate the  nuptial  friend  would  have  been  irapavvfu^ioi ;  John  says  :  ^(Ao?  tov  w/t^. 
The  expression  of  the  Syn. ,  son  of  the  nuptial  chamber,  is  a  Hebraism  (comp.  son  of 
the  kingdom,  of  wisdom,  of  perdition,  etc.).  The  received  reading,  "  Can  you  make 
the  marriage  .friends  fast?"  (notwithstanding  the  joy  with  which  their  hearts  are 
full),  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Sinait.  and  of  the  Greeco-Latin  Codd.,  "  Can  thej 
fast  V*  which  is  less  forcible,  and  which  is  taken  from  Matthew  and  Mark.  In  the 
midst  of  this  feast  of  publicans  the  heart  of  Jesus  is  overfiowing  with  joy  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  hours  when  His  earthly  life  seems  to  His  feeling  like  a  marriage  day.  But  snd- 
denly  His  countenance  becomes  overcast ;  the  shadow  of  a  painful  vision  passes 
across  His  brow  :  The  days  mJl  come  .  .  .  said  He  in  a  solemn  tone.  At  the 
close  of  this  nuptial  week  the  bridegroom  Himself  will  be  suddenly  smitten  and  cut 
off  ;  then  will  come  the  time  of  fasting  for  those  who  to-day  are  rejoicing  ;  there  will 
be  no  necessity  to  enjoin  it.  In  this  striking  and  poetic  answer  Jesus  evidently  an- 
nounces His  violent  death.  The  passive  aor.  cannot,  as  Bleek  admits,  be  explained 
otherwise.  This  verb  and  tense  indicate  a  stroke  of  violence,  by  which  the  subject 
of  the  verb  will  be  smitten  (comp.  1  Cor.  5  : 2).  This  saying  is  parallel  to  the  words 
found  In  John  2  :  19,  *'  Destroy  this  temple  ;"  and  8  :  14,  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent,  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up."  The  fasting  which  Jesus  here  op- 
poses to  the  prescribed  fasting  practised  in  Israel  is  neither  a  state  of  purely  inward 
grief,  a  moral  fast,  in  moments  of  spiritual  depression,  nor,  as  Neander  thought,  the 
life  of  privation  and  sacrifice  to  which  the  apostles  would  inevitably  be  exposed  after 
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the  departure  of  their  Master  ;  it  is  indeed,  according  to  the  context,  fasting  in  the 

proper  sense  of  the  term.  Fasting  hasldways  been  practised  in  the  Church  at  certain 
solemn  seasons,  but  it  is  not  a  rite  imposed  on  it  from  without,  but  the  expression  of 
a  sentiment  of  real  grief.  It  proceeds  from  the  sorrow  which  the  Church  feels  in 
the  absence  of  its  Head,  and  is  designed  to  lend  intensity  to  its  prayers,  and  to 
immre  with  greater  certainty  that  assistance  of  Jesus  which  alone  can  supply  the 
place  of  His  visible  presence  (comp.  Mark  9  :  29  (?) ;  Acts  12  : 2,  3 ;  14  :  23).  This  re- 
markable saying  was  preserved  with  literal  exactness  in  the  tradition  ;  accordingly 
we  find  it  in  identical  words  in  the  three  Syn.  It  proves,  first,  that  from  the  earliest 
period  of  His  ministry  Jesus  regarded  Himself  as  the  Messiah ;  next,  that  He 
identified  His  coming  with  that  of  Jehovah,  the  husband  of  Israel  and  of  mankind 
(Hos.  3  :  19) ;  *  lastly,  that  at  that  time  He  already  foresaw  and  announced  His  vio- 
lent death.  It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  oppose,  on  these  three  points,  the  fourth 
Gfuspel  to  the  other  three. 

Vers.  36-39.  Here  we  have  the  second  part  of  the  conversation.  The  expression 
iXeye  6h  Koi,  and  He  said  also,  indicates  its  range.  This  expression,  which  occurs  so 
frequently  in  Luke,  always  indicates  the  point  at  which  Jesus,  after  having  treated 
of  the  particular  subject  before  Him,  rises  to  a  more  general  view  which  commands 
the  whole  question.  Thus,  from  this  moment  He  makes  the  particular  difference 
respecting  fasting  subordinate  to  the  general  opposition  between  the  old  and  new 
order  of  things— an  idea  which  carries  Him  back  to  the  occasion  of  the  scene,  the 
call  of  a  publican. 

Ver.  36.  t  First  Payable.— The  T.  R  says  :  "  Nomanputteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth 
imto  an  old  garment.''  The  Alex.  var.  has  this  :  '*  No  man,  rending  a  piece  from 
a  new  garment,  putteth  it  to  an  old  garment.'*  In  Matthew  and  Mark  the  new  piece 
18  taken  from  any  piece  of  cloth  ;  in  Luke,  according  to  two  readings,  it  is  cut  out  of 
a  whole  garment ;  the  Alex,  reading  only  puts  this  in  a  somewhat  stronger  form. 
The  verb  <y;r'C««,  rends  (Alex.  a;t:/ffft.  will  rend),  in  the  second  proposition,  might  have 
the  Intransitive  sense:  "Otherwise  the  new  [piece]  maketh  a  rent  [in  the  old]," 
which  would  come  to  the  same  meaning  as  the  passage  has  in  Matthew  and  Mark  : 
"  The  new  piece  taketlr  away  a  part  of  the  old,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse.  But  in 
Luke  the  context  requires  the  active  sense  :  *'  Otherwise  it  [the  piece  used  to  patch 
with]  rendeth  the  new  [garment]."  Thiis  is  the  only  sense  admissible  in  the  Alex, 
reading,  after  the  partic.  axha%,  rending^  in  the  preceding  proi)Osition.  The  received 
leading  equally  requires  it :  for.  First.  The  second  inconvenience  indicated,  "  the 
new  agreeth  not  with  the  old,"  would  be  too  slight  to  be  placed  after  that  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  rent.  JSecand.  The  evident  correlation  between  the  two  xai, 
^A.  .  .  and  .  .  .  contains  the  following  idea:  the  two  garments, 
both  the  new  and  the  old.  are  spoiled  together ;  the  new,  because  it  has  been 
i^t  to  patch  the  old ;  the  old,  because  it  is  disfigured  by  a  piece  of  different 
doth.  Certainly  it  would  still  be  possible  to  refer  the  expression,  not  agree, 
iKA  to  the  incongruity  in  appearance  of  the  two  cloths,  but  to  the  stronger  and 
more  resisting  quality  of  the  new  cloth— an  Inequality  which  would  have  the  effect 

♦  SeeGess,  '*  Christi  Zeugniss."  pp.  19.  20. 

+  Ver.  86.  ftfc.  B.  D.  L.  X.  Z.  several  Mnn.  Syr.  It»"<i.  omit  airo  before  tfianov,  Vt. 
B.  D.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  add  axiaas  before  etrifiakXei.  fit.  B.  C.  D.  L.  X. ,  oxtaei, 
mififuvtioti^  instead  of  o:;r<Cct,  avft^vei.    ».  B.  C.  L.  X.  A.  add  to  einp^fia  before  to 

•so  TOVKaiVOV, 
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of  increasing  the  rent.  This  would  be  the  untoward  result  intended  in  Matthew  and 
Mark.  But  the  term  ovfKpoveiv^  to  TuirmoTmefTeieTs  much  more  naturally  to  a  contrast 
in  appearance  between  the  two  cloths.  The  futures,  wiU  rend,  will  agree,  in  the  Alex, 
reading,  may  be  defended  ;  but  are  they  not  a  correction  proceeding  from  the  use  of 
the  future  in  the  second  parable  {wUl  "break,  toiU  be  spilled,  will  perish,  ver.  37)  ?  The 
corrector,  in  this  case,  could  not  have  remembered  that,  in  the  case  of  the  wine  and 
the  leathern  bottles,  the  damage  is  only  produced  after  a  time,  while  in  the  garment 
it  is  immediate.  To  sum  up  :  in  Matthew  and  Mark  there  is  only  a  single  damage, 
that  which  befalls  the  old  garment,  the  rent  of  which  is  enlarged  ;  in  Luke  the  dam- 
age is  twofold  :  in  one  case  affecting  the  new  garment,  which  is  cut  into  to  patch  the 
other  ;  in  the  other,  affecting  the  old  garment,  as  iu  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  consist- 
ing in  the  patchwork  appearance  of  the  cloths,  aud  not  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
rent 

In  the  application  it  is  impossible  not  to  connect  tills  image  of  the  piece  of  new 
cloth  with  the  subject  of  the  previous  conversation,  the  rite  of  fasting,  while  we  ad- 
mit that  Jesus  generalizes  the  question.     Moses  had  nowhere  prescribed  monthly  or 
weekly  fasts.    The  only  periodical  fast  commanded  in  the  law  was  annual — that  on 
the  day  of  atonement.     The  regular  fasts,  such  as  those  which  the  adversaries  of 
Jesus  would  have  had  him  impose  on  His  disciples,  were  one  of  those  Pharisaical  in- 
ventions which  the  Jews  called  a  Jiedge  about  Hve  law,  and  hy  which  they  sought  to 
complete  and  maintain  the  legal  system.     John  the  Baptist  himself  had  been  unable 
to  do  anything  better  than  attach  himself  to  this  method.    This  is  the  patching-up 
process  which  is  indicated  iu  Matthew  and  Mark,  aud  which  is  opposed  to  the  mode 
of  action  adopted  by  Jesus — the  total  substitution  of  a  new  for  an  old  garment.    In 
Luke  the  image  is  still  more  full  of  meaning  :  Jesus,  alluding  to  that  new,  imoon- 
strained,  evangelical  fasting,  of  which  He  has  spoken  in  ver.  34,  and  which  He  can- 
not at  present  require  of  His  disciples,  makes  the  general  declaration  that  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  new  life  before  creating  its  forms  ;  it  is  impossible  to  an- 
ticipate it  by  attempting  to  adat)t  to  the  legal  system,  under  which  His  disciples  are  as 
yet  living,  the  elements  of  the  new  state  which  He  promises  them.     His  mission  is 
not  to  labor  to  repair  and  maintain  an  educational  institution,  tiow  decaying  and 
waxing  eld  {•Ka/.awvfievov  Kal  yiffmoKov).    He  is  not  a  patcher,  as  the  Pharisees  were, 
nor  a  reformer,  like  John  tlie  Baptust.     Opus  majus  /   It  is  a  new  garment  that  He 
briugs.    To  mix  up  the  old  work  with  the  new,  would  be  to  spoil  the  latter  without 
prcserviug  the  former.    It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  unity  of  the  spiritualism  which 
he  was  about  to  inaugurate,  aud  to  introduce  into  the  legal  system  an  offensive  med- 
ley.   Would  not  the  least  particle  of  evangelical  freedom  suffice  to  make  every  l^al 
observance  fall  into  disuse  ?    Better  then  let  the  old  garment  remain  as  it  is,  until  the 
time  comes  to  substitute  the  new  for  it  altogether,  than  try  to  patch  it  up  with  strips 
tak^n  from  the  latter  !    As  Lange  says  (**  Leben  Jesu,"  ii.  p.  680) :  "  The  work  of 
Jesus  is  too  good  to  use  it  in  repairing  the  worn  garment  of  Pharisaical  Judaism, 
which  could  never  thereby  be  made  into  anything  better  than  the  assumed  garb  of  a 
beggar."    This  profound  idea  of  the  mingling  of  the  new  holiness  with  the  ancient 
legalism  comes  out  more  clearly  from  Luke's  simile,  and  cannot  have  been  introduced 
into  the  words  of  Jesus  by  him.    Neander  thinks  that  the  old  garment  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  im'age  of  the  old  unregenerate  nature  of  the  disciples,  on  which  Jesus 
(^auld  not  impose  the  forms  of  the  new  life.    But  the  moral  nature  of  man  cannot  be 
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compared  to  a  garment ;  it  is  the  maiijii|2iself.*  Gess  applies  the  image  of  the  piece 
of  new  cloth  to  the  asceticism  of  John  the  Baptist.  This  meaning  might  suffice  for 
the  form  of  it  in  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  but  it  leaves  Luke's  form  of  it  (a  piece  of  the 
new  garment)  unexplained. 

What  a  view  of  His  missioxf  this  word  of  Jesus  reveals  !  What  a  lofty  conception 
of  the  work  He  came  to  accomplish  \  From  what  a  height  He  looks  down,  not  only 
on  the  Pharisees,  but  on  John  himself,  the  great  representative  of  the  old  covenant, 
the  greatest  of  those  born  of  women  !  And  all  this  is  expressed  in  the  simplest,  home- 
liest manner,  thrown  off  with  the  greatest  facility  !  He  speaks  as  a  being  to  whom 
nothing  is  so  natural  as  the  sublime.  All  that  has  been  called  the  system  of  Paul,  all 
that  this  apostle  himself  designates  his  gospel — the  decisive  contrast  between  the 
two  covenants,  the  mutual  exclusiveness  of  the  systems  of  law  and  grace,  of  tJie 
diness  of  the  letter  and  the  neumess  of  tlie  spirit  (Rom.  7  :  6),  this  inexorable  dilemma  : 
"  If  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works  ;  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more 
xraoe"  (Rom.  11 : 6),  w^hich  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romany 
and  the  Galatiaus — all  is  contained  in  this  homely  figure  of  a  garment  patched  with  a 
piece  of  cloth,  or  with  part  of  a  now  garment !  How  can  any  one,  after  this,  main- 
tun  that  Jesus  was  not  conscious  from  the  b^inning  of  the  bearing  of  His  work,  as 
weU  of  the  task  He  had  to  accomplish  in  regard  to  the  law,  as  of  His  Messianic 
dignity  ?  How  can  any  one  contend  that  the  Twelve,  to  whom  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  parable,  were  only  narrow  Jewish  Christians,  as  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
their  law  as  the  most  extreme  men  of  the  party  ?  If  they  x>erceived  the  meaning  of 
thlB  saying  alone,  the  part  attributed  to  them  becomes  impossible.  And  if  they  had 
no  comprehension  of  it,  how  was  it  that  they  thought  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  which  they  handed  down  with  such  care  to  the  Church  ? 

Often,  after  having  presented  an  idea  by  means  of  a  parable,  from  a  feeling  that 
the  figure  employed  fails  to  represent  it  completely,  Jesus  immediately  adds  a  second 
puable,  designed  to  set  forth  another  aspect  of  the  same  idea.  In  this  way  are 
formed  what  may  be  called  the  pairs  of  parables,  which  are  so  often  met  with  in  the 
^ioqttls  (the  grain  of  mustard-seed  and  the  leaven  ;  the  treasure  and  the  pearl ;  the 
unwise  builder  and  the  imprudent  warrior  ;  the  sower  and  the  tares).  Following  the 
oune  method,  Jesus  here  adds  to  the  parable  of  the  piece  of  cloth  that  of  the  leathern 
bottles. 

Vers.  87,  88. f  The  Second  Pa/rcMe,— The  figure  is  taken  from  the  Oriental  custom 
of  preserving  liquids  in  leathern  bottles,  made  generally  of  goat-skms.  "  No  one," 
^M.  Pierotti,  "travels  in  Palestine  without  having  a  leathern  bottle  filled  with 
vster  among  his  luggage.  These  bottles  preserve  the  water  for  drinking,  without 
importing  any  ill  taste  to  it;  also  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  milk."f  In  this  parable 
there  is  evidently  an  advance  on  the  preceding,  as  we  always  find  in  the  case  of 
double  parables.  This  difference  of  meaning,  misapprehended  by  Neander  and  the 
greater  part  of  interpreters,  comes  out  more  particularly  from  two  features  :  1.  The 
opposition  between  the  unity  of  the  garment  in  the  first,  and  the  plurality  of  the  bot- 
tles in  the  second  ;  2.  The  fact  that,  since  the  new  wine  answers  to  the  new  garment, 

*  £ph.  4 :  22,  24,  is  a  metaphor,  not  a  parable. 

t  Ver.  88.  Jl.  B.  L.  and  some  Mnn.  omit  the  words.  Km  afK^repoi  awrtipovvrai. 
j  "Macpelah,"  p.  78.    The  author  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  way  in 
^hich  these  bottles  are  made. 
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the  new  bottles  must  represent  a  different  and  entirely  new  idea.    In  fact,  Jesus  here 
is  no  longer  opposing  the  evangelical  principle  to  the  legal  principle,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  ^e  one  to  those  of  the  other.     Two  complaints  were  raised  against 
Jesus  :  Mret.  His  n^ligence  of  the  legal  forms  ;  to  this  accusation  He  has  just  re- 
plied.   Second,  His  contempt  for  the  representatives  dt  legalism,  and  His  sympathy 
with  those  who  had  thrown  off  the  theocratic  discipline.    It  is  to  this  second  charge 
that  He  now  replies.    Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  our  parable  from  this  pointy 
of  view.    The  new  wine  represents  that  living  and  healthy  spirituality  which  flows 
so  abundantly  through  the  teaching  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  bottles,  the  men  who  are  to 
become  the  depositaries  of  this  principle,  and  to  preserve  it  for  mankind.    And 
whom  in  Israel  will  Jesus  choose  to  fulfil  this  part  ?    The  old  practitioners  of  legal 
observance  ?    Pharisees  puffed  up  with  the  idea  of  their  own  merit  ?    Rabbis  jaded 
with  textual  discussions  ?    Such  persons  have  nothing  to  learn,  nothing  to  recdve 
from  Him  !    If  associated  with  His  work,  they  could  not  fail  to  falsify  it,  by  mixing 
up  with  His  instructions  the  old  prejudices  with  which  they  are  imbued  ;  or  even  if 
they  should  yield  their  hearts  for  a  moment  to  the  lofty  thought  of  Jesus,  it  would 
put  all  their  religious  notions  and  routine  devotion  to  the  rout,  just  as  new  and  spark- 
ling wine  bursts  a  worn-out  leathern  bottle.     Where,  then,  shall  He  choose  His  future 
instruments  ?    Among  those  who  have  neither  merit  nor  wisdom  of  their  own.    He 
needs  fresh  natures,  souls  whose  only  merit  is  their  receptivity,  new  men  in  the  sense 
of  the  Tunno  norms  among  the  Bomans,  fair  /ablets  on  which  His  hand  may  write  the 
characters  of  divine  truth,  without  coming  across  the  old  traces  of  a  false  human  wis- 
dom.    "  God,  I  thank  Thee,  because  Thou  hast  hidden  these  things  from  the  wiab 
and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  to  these  bubes*'  (Luke  10 :  21).    These  babes 
will  save  the  truth,  and  it  will  save  them  ;  this  is  expressed  by  these  last  words : 
*'  and  both,  the  wine  and  the  bottles,  are  preserved."    These  words  are  omitted  in 
Luke  by  some  Alex.    They  are  suspected  of  having  been  added  from  Matthew, 
where  they  are  not  wanting  in  any  document ;  Meyer's  conjecture,  that  they  have 
been  suppressed,  in  accordance  with  Mark,  is  less  probable. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  old  bottles  represent  the  unregenerate  nature  of  man, 
and  the  new  bottles,  hearts  renewed  by  the  Gospel.    But  Jesus  would  not  have  rep- 
resented the  destruction  of  the  old  corrupt  nature  by  the  Gospel  as  a  result  to  be 
dreaded  ;  and  He  would  scarcely  have  compared'  new  hearts,  the  works  of  His  Holy 
Spirit,  to  bottles,  the  existence  of  which  precedes  that  of  the  wine  which  they  con- 
tain.   Lange  and  C^ess  see  in  the  old  bottles  a  figure  of  the  legal  forms,  in  the  new 
bottles  the  image  of  the  evangelical  forms.    But  Christian  institutions  are  an  ema- 
nation of  the  Christian  spirit,  while  the  bottles  exist  independently  of  the  wine  with 
which  they  are  filled.    And  Jesus  would  not  have  attached  equal  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  the  wine  and  of  the  bottles,  as  He  does  m  the  words  :  **  And  both  are 
preserved."    It  is  a  question,  then,  here  of  the  preservation  of  the  Gospel,  and  of 
the  salvation  of  the  individuals  who  are  the  depositaries  of  it    Jesus  returns  here  to 
the  fact  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  whole  scene,  and  which  had  called  forth,  the 
dissatisfaction  of  His  adversaries,  tiie  call  of  Levi  the  publican.    It  is  this  bf^ld  act 
which  He  justifi^  in  the  second  parable,  after  having  vindicated,  in  the  first,  the 
pnnciple  on  which  it  was  based.    A  new  system  demands  new  persons.    This  same 
truth  wUl  be  applied  on  a  larger  scale,  when,  through  the  labors  of  St  Paul,  the 
gospel  shall  pass  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  who  are  the  new  men  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 
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^       Ver.  dO.*  The  Ihvrd  Porodfe.— The  thorough  opposition  which  Jeans  has  just  es- 
tablished between  the  legal  system  and  ttte  evangelical  system  (first  parable),  then 
between  ^he  representatives  of  the  one  and  those  of  the  other  (second  parable)  must 
not  lead  the  organs  of  the  new  principles  to  treat  those  of  the  ancient  order  with 
harehness.    They  must  remember  that  it  is  not  easy  to  pass  from  a  system,  with 
which  one  has  been  identified  from  childhood,  to  an  entirely  dififerent  principle  of 
life.    Such  men  must  be  allowed  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  new  princi- 
ple that  is  presented  to  them  ;  and  we  must  beware  how  we  turn  our  backs  upon 
them,  if  they  do  not  answer,  as  Levi  the  publican  did,  to  the  first  call.    The  conver- 
sion of  a  publican  may  be  sudden  as  lightning,  but  that  of  a  scrupulous  observer  of 
the  law  will,  as  a  rule,  be  a  work  of  prolonged  effort.    This  figure,  like  that  of  the 
preceding  parable,  is  taken  from  the  actual  circumstances.     Conversation  follows  a 
meal ;  the  wine  in  the  bottles  circulates  among  the  guests.    With  the  figure  of  the 
bottles,  which  contain  the  wine,  is  easily  connected  the  idea  of  the  individuals  who 
drink  it.    The  new  wine,  however  superior  may  be  its  quality,  owing  to  its  sharper 
flavor,  is  always  repugnant  to  the  palate  of  a  man  accustomed  to  wine,  the  rough- 
ness  of  which  has  been  softened  by  ago.    In  the  same  way,  it  is  natural  that  those 
who  have  long  rested  in  the  works  of  the  law,  should  at  first  take  alarm — Jesus  can 
well  understand  it— at  the  principle  of  pure  spirituality.     It  is  altogether  an  error  in 
the  Alex.^that  has  erased  here  the  word  Mt6%^  immediatdp.     The  very  idea  of  the 
parable  is  concentrated  in  this  adverb.    We  must  not  judge  such  people  by  their  first 
impressioo.    The  antipathy  which  they  experience  at  the  first  moment  will  perhaps 
&fe  place  to  a  contrary  feeling.    We  must  give  them  time,  as  Jesus  did  Nicodemus. 
There  is  a  tone  of  kindly  humor  in  these  words  :  for  he  saUh,  **  Attempt  to  bring 
over  to  gospel  views  these  old  followers  of  legal  routine,  and  immediately  they  tell 
yon    .     .     ."    If,  with  the  Alex,  the  positive  xPnorSi  U  read  :  **  the  old  is  mild," 
the  repugnance  for  the  new  wine  is  more  strongly  marked  than  if  we  read,  with  the 
T.  R.,  the  comparative  :  xPVardTepoi,  milder;  fur  in  the  first  case  the  antithesis  im- 
plied is :  "  The  new  is  not  mild  at  all."    As  the  idea  of  comparison  runs  through  the 
entire  phrase,  the  copyists  were  induced  to  substitute  the  comparative  for  the  posi- 
tive.   The  Alex,  readmg  is  therefore  preferable. 

**  It  was  a  great  moment,"  as  Gcbb  truly  says,  "  when  Jesus  proclaimed  in  a  sin- 

ge  breath  these  three  things  :  the  absolute  newness  of  His  Spirit,  His  dignity  as  the 
usband,  and  the  nearness  of  His  violent  death."  If  the  first  parable  contains  the 
germ  of  P&uVs  doctrine,  and  the  second  foreshadows  His  work  among  the  Gentiles, 
the  third  hiys  down  the  principle  whence  He  derived  His  mode  of  acting  toward  His 
fellow-countrymen  ;  making  Himself  all  things  to  all  by  subjecting  Himself  to  the 
2aw,  in  order  to  gain  them  that  were  under  the  law  (1  Cor.  9  :  19,  20).  What  gentle- 
ness, condescension,  and  charity  breathe  through  this  saying  of  Jesus  !  What  sweet- 
ness, grace,  and  appropriateness  characterize  its  form  !  Zeller  would  have  us  believe 
(*'  Apotftelgesch. "  p.  15)  that  Luke  invented  this  touching  saying,  and  added  it  on  his 
own  authority,  in  order  to  render  the  decided  Paulinism  of  the  two  preceding  par- 
abksa  acceptable  to  Jewish-Christian  readers.  But  does  he  not  see  that  in  saying  tills 
he  ▼anquishes  himself  by  his  own  hand  ?  If  the  two  former  parables  are  so  Pauline, 
that  Luke  thought  he  must  soften  down  their  meaning  by  a  corrective  of  his  own  in- 
vention, how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  two  other  Syn.,  the  Gospels  which  are  in  the 
main  Jewish-Christian,  have  transmitted  them  to  the  Church,  without  the  slightest 
softening  down  ?    Criticism  sometimes  loses  its  clear-sightedness  through  excessive 

*  D.  ItFi«U«*,  and  probably  Eusebius,  omit  this  verse.    Ik,  B.  C.  L.  omit  evQeoi, 
*.  B.  L.  two  Mnn.  Syr**/*.,  xpV<f'^oc  instead  of  xPVaroTefjvt, 
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sharpness.  That  the  ultra-Pauline  Marcion  should  have  omitted  this  third  panblc  is 
perfectly  natural ;  it  proves  that  he  thoroughly  understood  it,  for  it  carries  with  it 
the  condemnation  of  his  system.  But  no  consequence  unfavorable  to  its  authentic!^ 
can  be  drawn  from  this.  The  omiission  of  this  verse  in  D.,  and  some  versions,  Ib  do 
less  easily  explained  by  its  omission  in  the  two  other  synoptics. 

The  independence  of  Luke's  text,  and  the  originality  of  its  sources,  come  out 
clearly  from  this  last  passage,  which  forms  such  an  excellent  close  to  this  portion. 
The  difference  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  purport  of  the  first  parable,  a  dif- 
ference which  is  entirely  in  Luke's  favor,  also  attests  the  excellence  of  the  document 
from  which  he  has  drawn.  As  to  the  others,  they  are  no  more  under  obligation  to  [ 
Luke  than  Luke  is  to  them  ;  would  they,  of  their  own  accord,  have  made  the  teach-  I 
ing  of  Jesus  more  anti-legal  than  it  was  ?  ' 

5.  A  SobbbaOi  Scene  :  6  : 1-5.— The  two  Sabbath  scenes  which  follow,  provoke,  at 
last,  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  long  been  gathering 
strength.  We  have  already  noted  several  symptoms  of  the  hostility  which  was  be- 
ginning to  be  entertained  toward  Jesus  :  ver.  14  (for  a  testimony  unto  them) ;  ver.  21 
(7ie  hla^Tiemeth)  ;  vers.  30-33  (the  censure  implied  in  both  questions).  It  is  the  ap- 
parent contempt  of  Jesus  for  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  in  Luke  as  well  as 
^  in  John  (chaps.  5  and  9),  alike  in  (j^lee  and  in  Judaea,  provokes  the  outbreak  of  this 
latent  irritation,  and  an  open  rupture  between  Jesus  and  the  dominant  party.  Is 
there  not  something  in  this  complete  parallelism  that  abundantly  compensates  for  the 
superficial  differences  between  the  synoptical  narrative  and  John's  ? 

Vers.  1-5.*    The  term  seeond-flrst  is  omitted  by  the  Alex.    But  this  omission  is 
condenmed  by  Tischendorf  himself.    Matthew  and  Mark  presented  nothing  at  all  like 
it,  and  they  did  not  know  what  meaning  to  give  to  the  word,  which  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  whole  compass  of  sacied  and  profane  h'terature.    There  are  half  a  score 
explanations  of  it.    Chrysostom  supposed  that  when  two  festival  and  Sabbath  days 
followed  each  other,  the  first  received  the  name  of  second-first :  the  first  of  the  two. 
This  meaning  does  not  give  a  natural  explanation  of  the  expression.     Wetstein  and 
Storr  say  that  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  months  of  the  year 
were  caUed  first,  second,  and  third  ;  the  second-first  Sabbath  would  thus  be  i\ie  first 
Sabbath  of  the  second  month.    This  meaning,  although  not  very  natural,  is  less 
forced.     Scaliger  thought  that,  as  they  reckoned  seven   Sabbaths  from  the  16th 
Nisan,  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  feast,  to  Pentecost,  the  second-first  Sabbath 
denoted  the  first  of  the  seven  Sabbaths  :  the  firsi  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  the 
Passover.    This  explanation,  received  by  De  Wette,  Neander,  and  other  modems, 
agrees  very  well  with  the  season  when  the  following  scene  must  have  taken  place. 
But  the  term  does  not  correspond  naturally  with  the  idea.    Wieseler  supposes  that 
the  first  Sabbath  of  each  of  the  seven  years  which  formed  a  Sabbatic  cycle  was  called 
first,  second,  third  Sabbath :  thus  the  second-first  Sabbath  would  denote  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  second  year  of  the  septenary  cycle.    This  explanation  has  been  favor- 
ably received  by  modern  exegesis.    It  appears  to  us,  however,  less  probable  than  that 
which  Louis  Cappel  was  the  first  to  offer  :  The  civil  year  of  the  Israelites  commenc- 
ing in  autunm,  in  the  month  Tizri  (about  mid-September  to  mid-October),  and  the 
ecclesiastical  year  in  the  month  Nisan  (about  mid -March  to  mid- April),  there  were 

*  Ver.  1.  ».  B.  L.  some  Mnn.  Syr^.  It*"<».  omit  Sevrepovfyoru,    Ver.  2.  ».  B.  C. 
L,  X.  some  Mnn.  omit  avrois.    Ver.  3.  i^.  B.  D.  L.  X.  Sjrr.  omit  ovres.    Ver.  4.   8*, 
D.  K.  IT.  some  Mnn.  omit  e^^e  km  ;   B.  C.  L.  X.  read  Mtfiuv.    Ver.  5.  D.  pli 
this  verse  after  ver.  10.     See  at  ver.  5  (the  end.) 
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thus  erery  year  two  first  Sabbaths  :  one  at  tne  commencement  of  the  civil  year,  of 
which  the  name  would  have  \Msen  flrsiJlrSt ;  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  relig- 
ious year,  which  would  be  called  second-first.  This  explanation  is  very  simple  in  it- 
self, and  the  form  of  the  Greek  term  favors  it :  second-first  signifies  naturally  a  first 
doubled  or  twice  ever  (Mssi).  But  there  is  yet  another  explanation  which  appears  to 
us  still  more  probable.  Proposed  by  Selden,*  it  has  been  reproduced  quite  lately  by 
AndreflB  in  his  excellent  article  on  the  day  of  Jesus'  death,  f  When  the  observers  in- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  with  a  view 
to  fixing  the  first  day  of  the  month,  did  not  present  themselves  before  the  commission 
of  the  Sanhedrim  assembled  to  receive  their  deposition  until  after  the  sacrifice,  this 
day  was  indeed  declared  the  first  of  the  month,  or  morUMy  (ad^ffarcv  irpOrov,  first 
SMalh) ;  but  as  the  time  of  offering  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  moon  was  passed,  they 
sanctified  the  following  da}',  or  second  of  the  month  {aapparov  devrepoTcpurov,  second- 
first  Sabbath),  as  well.  This  meaning  perfectly  agrees  with  the  idea  naturally  ex- 
pressed by  this  term  (a  first  twicd  over),  and  with  the  impression  it  gives  of  having 
been  taken  from  the  subtleties  of  the  Jewish  calendar. 

Bleek,  ill-satisfied  with  these  various  explanations,  supposes  an  interpolation. 
But  why  should  it  have  occurred  in  Luke  rather  than  in  Matthew  and  Mark  ?  Meyer 
thinks  that  a  copyist  had  written  in  the  margin  irpurtf),  first,  in  opposition  to  er^p^,  the 
(fther  (Sabbath),  ver.  6  ;  that  the  next  copyist,  wishing,  in  consideration  of  the  Sab- 
bath indicated  4 :  81,  to  correct  this  gloss,  wrote  deuripip,  second,  in  place  of  rrp6T<f}, 
first ;  and  that,  lastly,  from  these  two  glosses  together  came  the  word  second-first, 
which  has  made  its  way  into  the  text.  What  a  tissue  of  improbabilities  !  Holtzmann 
thinks  that  Luke  had  written  irp6T(j,  the  first,  dating  from  the  journey  recorded  in 
4 :  44,  and  that  in  -consideration  of  4 :  31  some  over-careful  corrector  added  the 
second ;  whence  our  reading.  But  is  not  the  interval  which  separates  our  narrative 
from  4 :  44  too  great  for  Luke  to  have  employed  the  word  first  in  reference  to  this 
Journey  ?  And  what  object  could  he  have  had  in  expressing  so  particularly  this 
quality  of  first  ?  Lastly,  how  did  the  gloss  of  this  copyist  find  its  way  into  such  a 
large  number  of  documents  ?  Weizs&cker  ("  Unters. "  p.  59)  opposes  the  two  first  Sab- 
baths mentioned  in  4 :  16,  33,  to  the  two  mentioned  here  (vers.  1,  6),  and  thinks  that 
the  name  seeondfirst  means  here  the^^  of  the  second  group.  How  can  any  one  at- 
tribute such  absurd  trifling  to  a  serious  writer  !  This  strange  term  cannot  have  been 
invented  by  Luke  ;  neither  could  it  have  been  introduced  accidentally  by  the  copyists. 
Taken  evidently  from  the  Jewish  vocabulary,  it  holds  its  place  in  Luke,  as  a  witness 
attesting  the  originality  and  antiquity  of  his  sources  of  information.  Further,  this 
precise  designation  of  the  Sabbath  when  the  incident  took  place  points  to  a  narrator 
who  witnessed  the  scene. 

From  Mark's  expression  napaTropeveoBai,  to  pass  by  the  side  of,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  Jesus  was  passing  along  the  side  of,  and  not,  as  Luke  says,  across  the 
field  (SiavopneaBcuy  But  as  Mark  adds :  through  the  com,  it  is  clear  that  he  describes 
two  ndjacent  fields,  separated  by  a  path.  The  act  of  the  disciples  was  expressly 
authorized  by  the  law  (Deut.  38  :  25).  But  it  was  done  on  the  Sabbath  day  ;  there 
was  the  grievance.  To  gather  and  rub  out  the  ears  was  to  harvest,  to  grind,  to  labor  ! 
It  was  an  infraction  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  which  the  Pharisees  had  framed  into 


«  « 


De  anno  civil!  et  calendario  vetcris  ecclesise  judaicae. " 
f  In  the  journal .-  Beweis  des  OlavJbens,  September,  1870, 
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a  Sabbatic  code.    iroxovTei,  rubbing  out,  is  designedly  put  at  the  end  of  the  phrase : 
this  is  the  labor  !    Meyer,  pressing  the*"  letter  of  Mark's  text,  66ov  vouiv,  io  make  a 
way,  maintains  that  the  disciples  were  not  thinking  of  eating,  but  simply  wanted  to 
make  themselves  a  passage  across  the  field  by  plucking  the  ears  of  corn.    According 
to  him,  the  middle  irouloOai,  not  the  active  voulv,  would  have  been  necessary  fur  the 
ordinary  sense.    He  translates,  therefore  :  they  cleared  a  way  by  pluMng  (riX^ovTei) 
the  ears  of  com  (Mark  omits  tjfuxovres,  rubbing  them  <mt).    He  concludes  from  this 
that  Mark  alone  has  preserved  the  exact  form  of  the  incident,  which  has  been  altered 
in  the  other  two  through  the  influence  of  the  next  example,  which  refers  to  food. 
Holtzmann  takes  advantage  of  this  idea  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  a  proto-Mark. 
Bat,  1.  What  traveller  would  ever  think  of  clearing  a  passage  through  a  field  of 
wheat  by  plucking  ear  after  ear  ?    3.  If  we  were  to  lay  stress  on  the  active  frouiv,  as 
Meyer  does,  it  would  signify  that  the  disciples  made  a  road  for  the  public,  and  not 
for  themselves  alone  ;  for  in  this  case  also  the  middle  would  be  necessary  !    The 
ordinary  sense  is  therefore  the  only  one  possible  evin  in  Mark,  and  the  critical  con- 
clusions in  favor  of  the  proto-Mark  are  without  foundation.    The  Hebraistic  form  of 
Luke's  phrase  {kyevero    .    ,    .    koI  irMov)  which  is  not  foimd  in  the  other  two, 
proves  that  he  has  a  particular  document.    As  to  who  these  accusers  were,  comp. 
6  :  17, 21 :  80-88.    The  word  avrois,  which  the  Alex,  omits,  has  perhaps  been  added 
on  account  of  the  plural  that  follows :  Why  do  ye    .    .    ,  f    It  follows  from  this  in- 
cident that  Jesus  passed  a  spring,  and  consequently  a  Passover  also,  in  €kililee  be- 
fore His  passion.    A  remarkable  coincidence  also  with  the  narrative  of  John  (6  : 4). 
The  illustration  taken  from  1  Sam.  21,  cited  in  vers.  8  and  4,  is  very  appropriately 
chosen.    Jesus  would  certainly  have  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  act  of  the  i 
disciples,  although  opposed  perhaps  to  the  Pharisaic  code,  was  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  Mosaic  commandment    But  the  discussion,  if  placed  on  thi»  ground,  might 
have  degenerated  into  a  mere  casuistical  question  ;  He  therefore  transfers  it  to  a 
sphere  in  which  He  feels  Himself  master  of  the  position.    The  conduct  of  David  rests 
upon  this  principle,  that  in  exceptional  cases,  when  a  moral  obligation  clashes  with  a 
ceremonial  law,  the  latter  ought  to  yield.    And  for  this  reason.    The  rite  is  a  means, 
but  the  moral  duty  is  an  end  ;  now,  in  case  of  confiict,  the  end  has  priority  over  the 
me^s.    The  absurdity  of  Pharisaism  is  just  this,  that  it  subordinates  the  end  to  the 
means.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  high  priest  to  preserve  the  life  of  David  and  his  com- 
panions, having  regard  to  their  mission,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  ritual  command- 
ment ;  for  the  rite  exists  for  the  theocracy,  not  the  theocracy  for  the  rite.    Besides, 
Jesus  means  to  clinch  the  nail,  to  show  His  adversaries — ^and  this  is  the  sting  of  His 
reply — ^that  when  it  is  a  question  of  their  own  particular  advantage  (saving  a  head  ot 
cattle  for  instance)  they  are  ready  enough  to  act  in  a  similar  way,  sacrificing  the  rite 
to  what  they  deem  a  higher  interest  (18  :  11  et  seq.).    De  Wette  understands  ovdi  in 
the  sense  of  fwi  even:  "  Do  you  not  even  know  the  history  of  your  great  king?" 
This  sense  would  come  very  near  to  the  somewhat  ironical  turn  of  Mark  :  "  Have 
you  never  read    .    .    .    —never  once,  in  the  course   of  your  profound  biblical 
studies  ?'*    But  it  appears  more  simple  to  explain  it  as  Bleek  does :  **  Have  joa  not 
also  read    .    .    ?    Does  not  this  fact  appear  in  your  Bible  as  well  as  the  ordinance 
of  the  Sabbath  V*    The  detail :  and  to  thoee  toho  were  with  him,  is  not  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  O.  T.  ;  but  whatever  Bleek  may  say,  it  is  implied  ;  David  would  noi 
have  asked  for  five  loaves  for  himself  alone.    Jesus  mentions  it  because  He  wishes  to 
institute  a  parallel  between  His  apostles  and  David's  followers.    The  pron.  ot^  does 
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sot  refer  to  rols  /ut*  ovtov  as  in  Matthew  (the  present  i^eart  does  not  permit  of  it), 
bat  to  ipTovi,  as  the  object  of  ^yelv ;  etfi^s  therefore  taken  here  in  its  regular  sense. 
It  is  not  so  in  Matthew,  where  el  ^  is  used  as  in  Luke  4 :  26,  27.  Mark  gives  the 
name  of  the  high  priest  as  Abiathar,  while  according  to  1  Sam.  it  was  Ahimelech,  his 
son  (comp.  2  Sam.  8  :  17  ;  1  Chron.  8 :  16),  or  his  father  (according  to  Josephus,  Antiq. 
ri.  12.  6).  The  question  is  obscure.  In  Matthew,  Jesus  gives  a  second  instance  of 
transgression  of  the  Sabbath,  the  labor  of  the  priests  in  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  in  connection  with  the  burnt-offerings  and  other  religious  services.  If  the  work 
of  God  in  the  temple  liberates  man  from  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  rest,  how  much  more 
must  the  service  of  Him  who  is  Lord  even  of  the  temple  raise  him  to  the  same 
liberty ! 

The  Cod.  D.  and  one  Mn.  here  add  the  following  narrative :  "  The  same  day, 
Jesus,  seeing^  a  man  who  was  working  on  the  Sabbath,  salth  to  him :  O  man,  if  thou 
knowest  what  thou  art  doing,  blessed  art  thou ;  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art 
cursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law."  This  narrative  is  an  interpolation  similar  to 
that  of  the  story  in  John  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter  is  probably  the  record  of  a  real  fact, -while  the  former  can  only  be  an 
invention  or  a  perversion.  Nobody  could  have  labored  publicly  in  Israel  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  without  being  instantly  punished  ;  and  Jesus,  who  never  permitted  Himself 
the  slightest  infraction  of  a  true  commandment  of  Moses  (whatever  interpreters  may 
say  about  it),  certainly  would  not  have  authorized  this  premature  emancipation  in 
any  one  else. 

After  having  treated  the  question  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  Jesus  rises  to  the 
principla  Even  had  the  apostles  broken  the  Sabbath  rest,  they  would  not  have 
sinned  ;  for  the  Soiv^of  man  has  the  disposal  of  the  Sabbath,  and  they  are  in  His 
Service.  We  find  again  here  the  well-known  expression,  koI  i?,ryev,  and  Ee  said  to 
^m,  the  force  of  which  is  (see  at  ver.  86) :  "  Besides,  I  have  something  ^ore  impor- 
tant to  tell  you."  The  Sabbath,  as  an  educational  institution,  is  only  to  remain  until 
the  moral  development  of  mankind,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was  instituted,  is  accom- 
plished. When  this  end  is  attained,  the  means  naturally  fall  into  disuse.  Now,  this 
moment  is  reached  in  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  man.  The  normal  representative 
of  the  race.  He  is  Himself  the  realization  of  this  end  ;  He  is  therefore  raised  above 
the  Sabbath  as  a  means  of  education  ;  He  may  consequently  modify  the  form  of  it, 
and  even,  if  He  think  fit,  abolish  it  altogether.  Kai :  even  of  the  Sabbath,  this  pecu- 
liar property  of  Jehovah  ;  With  how  much  greater  reason,  of  aU  the  rest  of  the  law  !  * 
Huw  can  any  one  muntain,  in  the  face  of  such  a  saying  as  this,  that  Jesu8  only 
assumed  the  part  of  the  Messiah  after  the  conversation  at  Csesarea-Philippi  (9  :  18), 
and  when  moy€d  to  do  so  by  Peter  ? 

Mark  inserts  before  this  declaration  one  of  those  short  and  weighty  sayings  (he  has 
preaerv^  several  of  them),  which  he  cannot  have  invented  or  added  of  his  own 
authority,  and  which  the  other  two  Syn.  would  never  have  left  out,  had  they  made 

*  It  is  not  without  Justification  that  Ritschl,  in  his  fine  work,  *'  Entstehung  der 
altkathol.  Klrche,"  2d  ed.,  sets  out  to  prove  from  this  passage,  which  is  common  to 
the  three  Syn.,  that  the  abolition  of  the  law,  the  necessary  condition  of  Christian 
aniTersalism,  is  not  an  idea  imported  into  the  religion  of  Jesus  by  Paul,  but  an  in- 
tegral element  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself.  It  belongs  to  that  common  founda- 
tion on  which  rest  both  the  work  of  Paul  and  that  of  the  Twelve  ;  this  is  already 
proved  by  the  parable  of  the  two  garments  (ver.  36). 
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use  of  his  book  or  of  the  document  of  which  he  availed  himself  (the  proto-Mark) : 
"  The  Sabbath  is  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. "  God  did  not  create 
man  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Sabbath,  but  He  ordained  the  Sabbath  for  the  greater 
welfare  of  man.  Consequently,  whenever  (he  welfare  of  man  and  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath  happen  to  clash,  the  Sabbath  must  yield.  So  ihcU  {uare,  Mark  2  :  28)  the 
Son  of  man,  inasmuch  as  He  is  head  of  the  race,  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  this  institu- 
tion. This  thought,  distinctly  expressed  in  Mark,  is  just  what  we  have  had  to  supply 
in  order  to  explain  the  argument  in  Luke. 

Are  we  authorized  to  infer  from  this  saying  the  inmiediate  abolition  of  every  Sab- 
batic institution  in  the  Christian  Church  ?  By  no  means.  Just  as,  in  His  declara- 
tion, vers.  34,  35,  Jesus  announced  not  the  abolition  of  fasting,  but  the  substitution 
of  a  more  spiritual  for  the  legal  fast,  so  this  saying  respecting  the  Sabbath  fore- 
shadows important*  modifications  of  the  form  of  this  institution,  but  not  its  entire 
abolition.  It  will  cease  to  be  a  slavish  observance,  as  in  Judaism,  and  will  become 
the  satisfaction  of  an  inward  need.  Its  complete  abolition  will  come  to  pass  only 
when  redeemed  mankind  shall  all  have  reached  the  perfect  stature  of  the  Son  of  man. 
The  principle :  Th^  Sabbath  is  made  for  man,  will  retain  a  certain  measure  of  its 
force  as  long  as  this  earthly  economy  shall  endure,  for  which  the  Sabbath  was  first 
established,  and  to  the  nature  of  which  it  is  so  thoroughly  fitted. 

6.  A  Second- Sabbath  Scene:  6  : 6-11.— Vers.  3-11.*    Do  Matthew  and  Mark  place 
the  following  incident  on  the  same  day  as  the  preceding  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say  (xdA£v, 
in  Mark,  does  not  refer  to  2  :  23,  but  to  1 :  21).    Luke  says  positively,  on  another 
Sabbath.    He  has  therefore  His  own  source  of  information.    This  is  confirmed  by 
the  character  of  the  style,  which  continues  to  be  decidedly  Hebraistic  {kclI    .    .    . 
xo^  .    .    .    instead  of  the  relative  pronoun).    The  withering  of  the  hand  denotes  para- 
lysis resulting  from  the  absence  of  the  vital  juices,  the  condititJ^  which  is  commonly 
described  ^  atrophy.  In  Matthew,  the  question  whether  it  is  right  to  heal  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  is  put  to  the  Lord  by  His  adversaries,  which,  taken  literally,  would  be 
highly  improbable.    It  is  evident  that  Matthew,  as  usual,  condenses  the  account  of 
the  fact,  and  hastens  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  which  he  relates  at  greater  length  than 
the  others.    His  adversaries,  no  doubt,  did  put  the  question,  but,  as  Luke  and  Mark 
tell  us,  simply  in  intention  and  by  their  looks.    They  watch  to  see  how  He  will  act 
The  present  Qepanevei,  wliether  He  heals,  in  the  Alex.,  would  refer  to  the  habit  of 
Jesus,  to  His  principle  of  conduct.    This  turn  of  expression  is  too  far-fetched.     The 
spies  want  more  particularly  to  ascertain  what  He  will  do  now  ;  from  the  fact  Ihey 
will  easily  deduce  the  principle.    The  received  reading  Bepanevaei,  whether  Hie  wiU 
Jieai,  must  therefore  be  preferred.    The  Habbis^d  not  allow  of  any  medical  treat- 
ment on  the  Sabbath  day,  unless  delay  would  imperil  life  ;  the  strictest  school,  that 
of  Shammai,  forbade  even  the  consolation  of  the  sick  on  that  day  (Schabbat  xiL  1). 

Yer.  8.    Jesus  penetrates  at  a  glance  the  secret  spy  system  organized  against  Him. 

*  Ver.  7.  14  Mil.  several  Mnn.  It.  omit  ai;rov  after  6e.  8*.  A.  D.  Li.  IT.  : 
Qepairevei  instead  of  OepaTrevaei.  fit*  B.  S.  X.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  It*"**.  :  Kanfyopeiv  in- 
stead of  Kartryopiav.  Ver.  8.  St.  B.  L.  some  Mnn. :  avdpi  instead  of  av$pu7ro,  Ver-  9. 
fit.  B.  L.  :  eirepuTu  instead  of  enepuTTfou,  ».  B.  D.  L.  Itpiw^^"" :  v/ias  ei  instead  of  vfias 
Ti.  ».  B.  D.  L.  X.  Syr**"*.  ItP»'"»q»« :  anoXeaai  instead  of  anoxTeivai.  Ver.  10.  13 
Mji.  :  avTu  instead  of  to  avQpoiru,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  St.  D.  L.  X.  It. 
T.  R.  with  K.  11.  several  Mnn.:  enoijfaev  ovrug  :  12  Mjj.  80  Mnn.  omit  ovrwS.  fifc.  D. 
X.  several  Mnn.  It.  e^eretvev.  11  Mjj.  several  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  omit  vyitfS,  ISMjJ,  many 
Mnn,  read  «s  jy  a?./j/,  which  T.  R.  with  fit.  B.  L.  omit. 
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and  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  giving  the  work  He  is  about  to  perform  the  greatest 
publicity  possible.    Commanding  the  man  to  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sembly, He  makes  him  the  subject  of  a  veritable  theological  demonstration.    Mat- 
thew omits  these  dramatic  details  which  Mark  and  Luke  have  transmitted'  to  us. 
Would  he  have  omitted  them  had  he  known  them  ?    He  could  not  have  had  the  al- 
iened proto-Mark  before  him,  unless  it  is  supposed  that  the  author  of  our  canonical 
Mark  added  these  details  on  his  own  authority.     But  in  this  case,  how  cumes  Mark 
to  coincide  with  Luke,  who,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  had  not  our  actual  Mark 
in  his  hands,  but  simply  the  primitive  Mark  (the  common  source  of  our  three  Syn.)  ? 
Here  plainly  is  a  labyrinth  from  which  criticism,  having  once  entered  on  a  wrong 
path,  is  unable  to  extricate  itself.    The  skilfulness  of  the  question  proposed  by  the 
Lord  (ver.  9)  consists  in  its  representing  good  omitted  as  evil  committed.    The  ques- 
tion thus  puts  answers  itself  ;  for  what  Pharisee  would  venture  to  make  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Sabbath  to  consist  in  a  permission  to  torture  and  kill  with  impunity  on  tliat 
day  ?    This  question  is  one  of  those  marks  of  genius,  or  rather  one  of  those  inspira- 
tion of  the  heart,  which  enhance  our  knowledge  of  Jesus.    By  reason  of  His  com- 
passion. He  feels  Himself  responsible  for  all  the  suffering  which  He  fails  to  relieve, 
fiat,  it  may  be  asked,  could  He  not  have  put  off  the  cure  until  the  next  day  ?    To 
this  question  He  would  have  given  the  same  answer  as  any  one  of  us  :  To-morrow 
belongs  to  God  ;  only  to-day  belongs  to  me.    The  present  eirefxjTu,  I  ask  you  (Alex.), 
is  more  direct  and  severe,  and  consequently  less  suited  the  Lord's  frame  of  mind  at 
this  moment,  than  the  future  of  the  T.  R.  :  1  will  ask  yoru-.    For  the  same  reason, 
we  think,  we  must  read,  not  ei,  tjf,  or  in  it,  with  the  Alex.,  but  r/,  and  make  this  word 
not  a  complement :  '^  I  ask  you  what  is  allowable,"  a  form  in  which  the  intentional 
sharpness  of  His  address  is  softened  down  too  much  (see  the  contrary  case,  7  :  40), 
but  the  subject  of  Heart :  **  I 'ask  you  ;  answer  me  !.  What  is  permitted,  to    .    .    . 
or  to    .    .     .    for  in  my  position  I  must  do  one  or  the  other."    Matthew  places  here 
the  illustration  of  the  sheep  fallen  into  a  ditch,  an  argument  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  better  placed  in  Luke  (14  : 5,  6).     Ver.  10.  A  profound  silence  (]VIark  3  : 4)  is  the 
only  answer  to  this  question.    Those  who  laid  the  snare  are  taken  in  it  themselves. 
Jesus  then  surveys  His  adversaries,  ranged  around  Him,  with  a  long  and  solemn  gaze. 
This  striking  moment,  omitted  in  Matthew,  is  noticed  in  Luke ;  in  Mark  it  is  de- 
scribed in  the  most  dramatic  manner.     We  feel  here  how  much  Mark  owes  to  some 
source  of  information  closely  connected  with  the  person  of  the  Saviour  ;  he  describes 
the  feeling  of  sorrowful  indignation  which  eye-witnesses  could  read  in  His  glance  : 
"with  anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."    The  command  Jesus 
gives  the  sick  man  to  stretch  forth  his  hand,  affords  room  for  surprise.    Is  it  not  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  unable  to  do  ?    But,  like  every  call  addressed  to  faith,  this  com- 
mand contained  a  promise  of  the  strength  necessary  to  accomplish  it,  provided  the 
wDl  to  obey  was  there.     He  must  make  the  attempt,  depending  on  the  word  of  Jesus 
(ver.  5),  and  divine  power  will  accompany  the  effort.    The  word  iytTjS  is  probably 
taken  from  Matthew  ;  it  is  omitted  by  six  Mjj.    It  would  be  hazardous,  perhaps,  to 
erase  also  the  words  ik  v  ^^^  with  the  three  Mjj.  which  omit  them.    It  is  here  that 
Cod.  D.  places  the  general  proposition,  ver.  5. 

The  Jewish-Christian  Gospel  which  Jerome  had  found  among  the  Nazarenes  re- 
lates in  detail  the  prayer  of  this  sick  man  :  '*  I  was  a  mason,  earning  my  livelihood 
with  my  own  hands  ;  I  pray  thee,  Jesus,  to  restore  me  to  health,  in  order  that  I  may 
iM>t  with  shame  beg  my  bread."    This  is  an  instance  of  how  amplification  and  vtiU 
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garity  meet  ub  directly  we  step  beyond  uke  threshold  of  the   canonical  Gosj^k 
Apostolical  dignity  has  disappeared. 

The  word  dvota  (ver.  11),  properly  madness,  by  which  Luke  expresses  the  effect 
produced  on  the  adversaries  of  Jesus,  denotes  literally  the  absence  of  voSc,  of  the 
power  to  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false.  They  were  fools  through  rage,  Luke 
means.  In  fact,  passion  destroys  a  man's  sense  of  the  good  and  true.  Matthew  and 
Mark  notice  merely  the  external  result,  the  plot  which  from  this  moment  was  yd 
against  the  life  of  Jesus  :  **  They  took  counsel  to  kill  Him ;"  Mark  adds  to  the  Phari- 
sees, the  Herodians.  The  former,  in  f apt,  could  take  no  effectual  measures  in  Galilee 
against  the  person  of  Jesus  without  the  concurrence  of  Herod  ;  and  ia  order  to  obtain 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  over  his  counsellors  to  their  plans.  Why  should  they 
not  hope  to  induce  this  king  to  do  to  Jesus  what  he  had  already  done  to  John  the 
Baptist  ? 

Holtzmann  thinks  it  may  be  proved,  by  the  agreement  of  certain  words  of  Jesus 
in  the  three  narratives,  that  they  must  have  had  a  common  written  source.  As  if 
worda  so  striking  as  these  :  T?ie  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  SaJbbaih  day,  could  not 
be  preserved  by  oral  tradition  !  The  characteristic  divergences  which  we  have  ob- 
served at  every  line  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  narrative,  are  incompatible,  as  we 
have  seen,  wiUi  the  use  of  a  conmion  document. 

THIBD  CYCLE.— CHAP.  6  ;  1^8 :  56. 

JV^m  the  ElecUon  of  the  Twelve  to  Hmr  Mrsi  Mission, 

In  the  following  section  we  shall  see  the  Galilean  ministry  reach  its  zenith  ;  it  be- 
gins with  the  institution  of  the  apostolate  and  the  most  important  of  Jesus*  discourses 
during  His  sojourn  in  Galilee,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  it  ends  with  a  cycle  of 
miracles  that  display  the  extraordinary  power  of  Jesus  in  all  its  grandeur  (8  :  22-^6). 
The  hostility  against  Him  seems  to  moderate ;  but  it  is  sharpening  its  weapons  in 
secret ;  in  a  very  little  while  it  will  break  out  afresh. 

This  section  comprises  eleven  portions  :  Ist,  the  choosing  of  the  Twelve,  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (6 :  12-49) ;  2d,  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant 
(7  : 1-10) ;  Zd,  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain  (7  :  11-17) ;  4t7i,  the  question  of 
John  the  Blt)tist,  and  the  discourse  of  Jesus  upon  it  (7  :  18^35) ;  6^A,  the  woman  that 
was  a  sinner  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  (7  :  86-50) ;  6^A,  the  women  who  ministered  to  Jesus* 
support  (8  : 1-8)  ;  7^A,  the  parable  of  the  sower  (8 : 4-18) ;  8^,  the  visit  of  the  mother 
and  brethren  of  Jesus  (8 :  19-21) ;  Wi,  the  stilling  of  the  storm  (8  :  22-25) ;  10th,  the 
healing  of  the  demoiiiiac  of  Gadara  (8  :  26-89  ;  11^,  the  rising  of  Jalrus'  daughter 
(8  :  40-56). 

1.  The  Choosing  of  the  Twelfoe,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  6  :  12-49. — Our  afSx- 
iug  this  title  to  this  portion  implies  two  things :  Ist,  that  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  the  two  facts  contained  in  this  title  ;  2df  that  the  discourse,  Luke  6  :  20-49, 
is  the  same  as  that  we  read  in  Matt.  5-7.    The  truth  of  the  first  supposition,  from 
Luke's  point  of  view,  appears  from  ver.  20,  where  he  puts  the  discourse  which  fol- 
lows in  close  connection  with  the  choosing  of  the  Twelve  which  he  has  just  narrated. 
The  truth  of  the  second  is  disputed  by  those  who  think  that  in  consequence  of  this 
choice  Jesus  spoke  two  discourses — one  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  addressed 
specially  to  His  disciples — the  second  lower  down  on  level  ground,  addressed  to  the 
multitude ;  the  former,  wliich  was  of  a  more  private  character,  being  that  of  Mat- 
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thew  ;  the  latter,  of  a  more  popular  aim,  that  of  Luke.*  They  rely  on  the  differences 
in  substance  and  form  between  the  two  discourses  in  our  two  Gospels.  In  regard  to 
the  fiubstance,  the  essential  matter  in  the  discourse  of  Matthew,  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  true  righteousness  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  is  not  found  at  all  in  Luke.  As  to  the  form,  in  Matthew  Jesus  ascends 
the  mountain  to  preach  it,  while  in  Luke  He  comes  down,  after  having  spent  the 
night  on  the  summit.  Further,  there  He  is  seated  (icaO/ffovroS  aitrov^  Matt.  5:1);  hero 
He  appears  to  l>e  standing  {eaTjf,  Luke  6  :  17).  Notwithstanding  these  reasons,  wo 
cannot  admit  that  there  were  two  distinct  discourses.  They  both  begin  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  beatitudes  ;  they  both  treat  of  the  same  subject,  the  righteousness  of 
the  kingdom  of  God*— with  this  shade  of  difference,  that  the  essence  of  this  righteous- 
ness, in  Matthew,  is  spirituality  :  in  Luke,  charity.  They  both  have  the  same  con- 
cision, the  parable  of  the  two  buildings.  This  resemblance  in  the  plan  of  the  dis- 
conrse  is  so  great  that  it  appears  to  us  decidedly  to  take  precedence  of  the  second- 
ary differences.  As  to  the  differences  of  form^  it  should  be  observed  that  Luke's  ex- 
pression, M  rdirov  iredivoH^  literally,  on  a  level  ptace^  denotes  a  flat  plac«  on  the 
mountain.  To  denote  the  plain,  Luke  would  have  said,  ki:\  Tcediov,  Luke's  expres- 
sion is  not,  therefore,  contradictory  to  Matthew's.  The  latter,  as  usual,  giving  a 
summary  nariative,  lells  us  that  Jesus  preached  this  time  on  the  mountain,  in 
opposition  to  the  plain,  the  sea-side  that  is,  where  He  usually  preached  ;  while  Luke, 
who  describes  in  detail  all  the  circumstances  of  this  memorable  day,  begins  by  men- 
tioning the  night  which  Jesus  spent  alone  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  next  he 
tells  bow  He  descended  to  a  level  place  situated  on  the  mountain  side,  where  He 
stayed  to  speak  to  the  people.  This  plateau  was  still  the  mountain  in  Matthew's 
sense.    On  the  relation  of  eanf  (Luke)  to  He  »cU  dawn  (Matthew),  see  on  ver.  17. 

In  order  to  understand  the  8ermon  on  the  Mount,  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  correct 
view  of  the  historical  circumstances  which  were  the  occasion  of  it ;  for  this  sermon 
is  something  more  than  an  important  piece  of  instruction  delivered  by  Jesus  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  decisive  acts  of  His  ministry.  We  have  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion the  symptoms  of  a  growing  rupture  between  Jesus  and  the  hierarchical  party 
(vers.  14, 17,  21-28  ;  6:1^).  The  bold  attitude  which  Jesus  assumes  toward  this 
party,  challenging  its  hostility  by  calling  a  publican,  by  emphasizing  in  His  teaching 
the  antithesis  Isetween  the  old  and  new  order  of  things,  and  by  openly^braving  their 
Sabbatarian  prejudices — all  this  enables  us  to  see  that  a  crisis  in  the  development  of 
His  work  has  arrived.  It  is  an  exactly  corresponding  state  of  things  for  Galilee  to 
that  which  was  brought  about  in  Judssa  after  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  on  the 
Sabbath  (John  5).  The  choice  of  the  Twelve  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  the 
i^nlt  and  the  solution  of  this  critical  situation.  Up  to  this  time  Jesus  had  been  satis- 
fied with  gathering  converts  about  Him,  calling  some  of  them  to  accompany  Him 
habitnally  as  disciples.  Now  He  saw  that  the  moment  was  come  to  give  His  work  a 
more  definite  form,  and  to  organize  His  adherents.  The  hostile  army  is  preparing 
for  the  attack  ;  it  is  time  to  concentrate  His  own  forces  ;  and  consequently  He  be- 
gins, if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  by  drawing  up  His  list  of  ofllcers.  The  choosing  of 
the  Twelve  is  the  first  constitutive  act  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  first 
^n^asnie,  and  substantially  (with  the  sacraments)  the  only  measure,  of  organization 

*  Lange,  '*Leben  Jesu,"  book  ii.  pp.  567-570.  St.  Augustine  and  the  greater 
T»rt  of  the  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church  hold  that  there  were  two  discourses. 
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which  Ue  ever  took.  It  sufficed  Him,  since  the  college  of  the  Twelve,  once  consti- 
tuted,  was  in  its  turn  to  take  what  f  urQier  measures  might  be  required  when  the  time 
came  for  them.  The  number  12  was  significant.  Jesus  set  up  in  their  persons  the 
twelve  patriarchs  of  a  new  people  of  God»  a  spiritual  Israel,  that  was  to  be  substituted 
for  the  old.  Twelve  new  tribes  were  to  arise  at  their  word  and  form  the  holy 
humanity  which  Jesus  came  to  install  in  the  earth.  An  act  more  expressly  Messianic 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive ;  and  the  criticism  which  maintains  that  it  was  only  at 
Cscsarea-Philippi,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Peter,  that  Jesus  decisively  accepted  the 
part  of  Messiah,  must  begin  by  effacing  from  history  the  chousing  of  the  Twelve, 
with  its  manifest  signification.  Further,  this  act  is  the  beginning  of  the  di- 
vorce between  Jesus  and  the  ancient  people  of  God.  The  Lord  does  not  begin 
to  frame  a  new  Israel  until  He  sees  the  necessity  of  breaking  with  the 
old.  He  has  labored  in  vain  to  transform ;  nothing  now  remains  but  to  substi- 
tute. This  attentive  crowd  which  surrounds  Him  on  the  mountain  is  the  nucleus  of 
the  new  people  ;  this  discourse  which  He  addresses  to  them  is  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  law  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed  ;  this  moment  is  the  solemn  inaugura- 
tion of  the  people  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  earth — of  that  people  which,  by  means  of 
individual  conversions,  is  eventually  to  absorb  into  itself  all  that  belongs  to  God 
among  all  other  peoples.  Hence  this  discourse  has  a  decidedly  inaugural  character 
— a  character  which,  whatever  Weizsficker  *  may  say  about  it,  belongs  no  less  to  its 
form  in  Luke  than  to  its  form  in  Matthew.  In  the  latter,  Jesus  addresses  Himself,  if 
you  will,  to  the  apostles,  but  as  refiresenting  the  entire  new  Israel.  In  Luke,  He 
rather  speaks,  if  you  will,  to  the  new  Israel,  but  as  personified  in  the  person  of  the 
apostles.  In  reality  this  makes  no  difference.  The  distinction  between  apostles  and 
believers  is  nowhere  clearly  asserted.  Every  believer  is  to  be  ^  salt  of  (he  earVi, 
the  UgJU  of  tlie  tcorld  (Matthew) ;  every  ax)Ostle  is  to  be  one  of  those  poor,  hungry, 
weeping^  persecuted  ones  of  which  the  new  people  is  to  be  composed  (Luke).  Just  as, 
at  Sinai,  Jehovah  makes  no  distinction  between  priests  and  people,  so  it  is  His  people, 
with  all  the  constitutive  elements  of  their  life,  whose  appearance  Jesus  hails,  whose 
new  character  He  portrays,  and  whose  future  action  on  the  world  He  proclaims. 
Further,  He  felt  most  deeply  the  importance  of  this  moment,  and  prepared  Himself 
for  it  by  a  whole  night  of  meditation  and  prayer.  The  expressions  of  Luke  upon  this 
point  (ver.  12)  have,  as  we  shall  see,  quite  a  special  character. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  occupies  quite  a  different  place  in  Matthew  to  that 
which  it  holds  in  Luke.  That  evangelist  has  made  it  the  opening  of  the  Galilean 
ministry,  and  he  places  it,  therefore,  immediately  after  the  call  of  the  four  first  dis- 
ciples. Historically  speaking,  this  position  is  a  manifest  anachronism.  How,  at  thc\ 
very  commencement  of  His  work,  could  Jesus  speak  of  persecutions  for  His  name,  at: 
lie  does.  Matt.  6  :  10,  11,  or  feel  it  necessary  to  justify  Himself  against  the  charge  of 
destroying  the  law  (ver.  17),  and  to  give  a  solemn  warning  to  false  disciples 
(7 :  21-23)  ?  The  position  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Matthew  is  only  to  be  un- 
derstood from  the  systematic  point  of  view  from  which  this  evangelist  wrote.  There 
was  no  better  way  in  which  the  author  could  show  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus  than 
by  opening  the  history  of  His  ministry  with  this  discourse,  in  which  was  laid  doivn 
the  basis  of  that  spiritual  kingdom  which  the  Messiah  came  to  found.  If  the  collec- 
tion of  the  discourses  composed  by  Matthew,  of  which  Fapias  speaks,  really  existed. 
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aod  served  as  a  foundation  for  our  Gofipel,  the  position  wliich  this  discourse  occupies 
in  Uie  latter  is  fully  accounted  for. 

As  to  Mark,  we  can  easily  perceive  the  precise  point  in  his  sketch  where  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  should  come  in  (3  :  18  et  seq.).  But  the  discourse  itself  is  wanting, 
doubtless  because  it  was  no  part  of  his  design  to  give  it  to  his  readers.  Mark's  nar- 
rative is  nevertheless  important,  in  that  it  substantiates  that  of  Luke,  and  confirms 
the  significance  attributed  by  this  evangelist  to  the  act  of  the  choosing  of  the 
Twelve.  This  comparison  with  the  two  other  Syn.  shows  how  well  Luke  under- 
stood the  deyelopment  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  and  the  superior  chronological  skill  with 
which  he  compiled  his  narrative  («ade^;  ypdfai,  1:3). 

Gess  has  replied  to  our  objections  against  the  chronolo^cal  accuracy  of  Matthew's 
narrative  (LUter.  Ameiger  of  Audreae,  September,  1871)  m  the  following  manner  : 
The  mention  of  the  persecutions  might  refer  to  the  fact  mentioned  John  4:1,  and 
to  the  fate  of  John  the  Baptist :  the  charge  of  undermining  the  law  had  already  been 
made  in  Judsea  (comp.  John  S)  ;  the  false  disciples  might  have  been  imitators  of  the 
man  who  wrought  cures  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (Luke  9  :  49  ;  Mark  9  :  38),  although  of 
a  less  pure  character.  And,  in  any  case,  the  time  of  the  discourse  indicated  bv  Luke 
does  not  differ  sensibly  from  that  at  which  Matthew  places  it.  But  neither  the  hos- 
tilitv  which  Jesus  had  met  with  in  Judaea,  nor  the  accusations  which  had  been  laid 
i^Inst  Him  there,  could  have  induced  Him  to  speak  as  He  did  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  unless  some  similar  events,  such  as  those  which  St.  Luke  has  already  related, 
had  taken  place  in  this  province,  and  within  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  facts  related  by  Luke  do  not  prove  any  very  great  interval  between 
the  time  to  which  he  assigns  Uiis  discourse  and  the  beginning  or  the  Galilean  ministry, 
at  which  Matthew  places  it.  But  they  serve  at  least  as  a  preparation  for  it,  and  give 
it  just  that  histoncal  foundation  which  it  needs,  while  in  Matthew  it  occurs  ex 
obruptOf  and  without  any  historical  framework.  The  fact  that  the  call  of  Matthew 
is  placed  in  the  first  Gospel  (9  : 9)  after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  supposes 
this  call  already  accomplished  (Luke  6  :  12  et  geq.),  would  be  sufficient,  if  necessary 
to  show  that  this  discourse  is  detached,  in  this  Gospel,  from  its  true  historical 
context. 

lit.  Vers.  13-19.  Chomng  of  the  Twetve.^Yer.  12.*  Luke  has  ab-eady  brought 
before  us  more  than  once  the  need  of  prayer,  which  so  often  drew  Jesus  away  into 
solitude  (4  :  42,  5  :  6).  But  the  expressions  he  makes  use  of  here  arc  intended  to  carry 
special  weight.  AiawKrepeveiv,  to  pass  the  night  in  watching,  is  a  (eord  rarely  used 
in  Greek,  and  which  in  all  the  K.  T.  is  only  found  here.  The  choice  of  this  unusual 
term,  as  well  as  the  analytical  form  (the  imperf.  with  the  participle),  express  the  per- 
severing energy  of  this  vigil.  The  term  irpoaevxT}  rov  Oeov,  literally,  prayer  of  Ood,  is 
Also  an  unique  expression  in  the  N.  T.  It  does  not  denote  any  special  request,  but  a 
state  of  rapt  contemplation  of  God's  presence,  a  prayer  arising  out  of  the  most  pro- 
found communion  with  Him.  The  development  of  the  work  of  Jesus  having  now 
reached  a  critical  point,  during  this  night  He  laid  it  before  God,  and  took  counsel 
with  Him.  The  choosing  of  the  twelve  apostles  was  the  fruit  of  this  lengthened 
season  of  prayer ;  in  that  higher  light  in  which  Jesus  stood,  it  appeared  the  only 
measure  answering  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  situation.  The  reading  iie^eiv  is 
a  correction  of  the  Alexandrian  purists  for  k^?Sev,  which,  after  kyevero,  offended  the 
Oreek  car. 

Vers.  13-17a.t    In  the  execution,  as  in  the  choice,  of  this  important  measure, 

*  ^.  A.  B.  D.  L.,  e^e^eiv  avrov  instead  of  i^tfXBev, 

t  Ver.  14.  ».  B.  D.  K.  L.  A.  n.  20  Mnn.  Syi"'^.  If"<i.  read  nai  before  IgkuSov. 
••  B.  D.  L.  Syr"*''.  It""',  read  xai  before  ^i?.iirirov.    Ver.  15.  The  same,  or  nearly 
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Jesus  no  doubt  aulHnitted  Himself  to  div^ie  direction.    His  numeruus  disciples  spent 
the  'night  not  far  from  the  mountain- top  to  which   He  withdrew.    During  tliis 
lengthened  communion,  He  presented  them  all,  one  by  one,  to  His  father  ;  and  God*8 
finger  pointed  out  those  to  whom  He  was  to  intrust  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
When  at  last  all  had  been  made  perfectly  clear,  toward  morning  He  called  them  to 
Him,  And  made  the  selection  which  had  thus  been  prearranged.    The  koi,  aiso,  indi- 
cates that  the  title  proceeded  from  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  comnussion.    Schl^iennacher 
thought  that  this  nomination  was  made  simply  in  reference  to  the  following  discourse, 
of  which  these  twelve  were  to  be  the  official  hearers,  and  that  the  name  apostles  (ver. 
13,  "  whom  He  also  named  apostles*')  might  have  been  given  them  on  some  other 
occasion,  either  previous  or  subsequent.    The  similar  expression  relative  to  Peter, 
ver.  14,  might  favor  this  latter  opinion.    Nevertheless,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
He  entitled  them  apostles  when  He  first  distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
ciples. Just  as  He  gave  Simon  the  surname  Peter  when  He  met  him  for  the  first  time 
(John  1).    And  if  these  twelve  men  had  been  chosen  to  attend  Jesus  officially  simply 
on  this  occasion,  they  would  not  be  found  the  same  in  all  the  catalogues  of  apostles. 
The  fact  of  this  choice  is  expressly  confirmed  by  Mark  (8  :  13,  14),  and  indirectly  by 
John  (6  :  7U) :  "  Have  not  1  chosen  you  twelve  me2.£^dfinv)  V*    The  function  of  the 
apostles  has  often  been  reduced  to  that  of  simple  witnesses.    But  this  veiy  title  of 
apostles,  or  ambassadors,  expresses  more,  comp.  2  Cor.  5 :  20,  '*  We  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ    .    .    .    and  we  beseech  you  to  be  reconciled  to  God."  When  Jesus  says, 
*'  I  pray  for  them  who  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word,''  the  expression  (Mr 
word  evidently  embraces  more  than  the  simple  narration  of  the  facts  about  Jesus  and 
His  works.    The  marked  prominence  which  Luke,  together  with  Mark,  gives  to  the 
choosing  of  the  Twelve,  is  the  best  refutation  of  the  unfair  criticism  which  affects  to 
discover  throughout  his  work  indications  of  a  design  to  depreciate  them. 

According  to  Eeim  (t.  ii.  p.  905),  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  must  have  taken  place 
later  on,  at  the  time  of  their  nrst  mission,  9:1  etseg.  It  is  then,  in  fact,  that  liat- 
thew  gives  the  catalogue,  10  : 1  e^  seq.  His  idea  is  that  Luke  imagined  this  entire 
scene  on  the  mountain  in  order  to  refer  the  choosing  of  the  apostles  to  as  early  a 
period  as  possible,  and  thus  give  a  double  and  triple  consecration  to  their  authority, 
and  that  thus  far  ^ark  followed  him.  But  Luke,  he  believes,  went  much  further 
still.  Wantins;  to  put  some  discourse  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  on  this  occasion,  he 
availed  himselr  for  this  purpose  of  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  though  it  was  a 
discourse  which  had  nothing  in  comtnon  with  the  occasion.  Mark,  however,  rejected 
this  amplification,  but  with  the  serious  defect  of  not  being  able  to  assign  any  adequate 
reason  tor  the  choosing  of  the  apostles  at  this  time.  Thus  far  Keim.  But,  1.  The 
preface  to  the  account  of  the  first  apostolic  mission  in  Matthew  (10  : 1),  "  and  having 
called  to  Him  the  twelve  disciples,  He  gave  them  ..."  does  away  with  the  idea 
of  their  havipg  been  chosen  iust  at  this  time,  and  implies  that  this  event  had  already 
taken  place.  According  to  Matthew  himself,  the  college  of  the  Twelve  is  already  in 
existence  ;  Jesus  calls  them  to  set  them  to  active  service.  2.  A  scene  described  in 
such  solemn  terms  as  that  of  Luke  (Jesus  spending  a  night  in  prayer  to  Gkxl),  cannot 
be  an  invention  on  his  part,  consistently  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  good  faith. 
8.  The  narrative  of  Mark  is  an  indisputable  confirmation  of  Luke's  ;  for  it  is  indts- 
pendent  of  it,  as  appears  from  the  way,  so  completely  his  own,  in  which  he  defines 
the  object  of  choosing  the  apostles.  4.  We  have  seen  how  exactlv  this  measure  was 
adapted  to  that  stage  of  development  which  the  work  of  Jesus  had  now  reached.  5. 
Does  not  rationalistic  criticism  condemn  itself,  by  attributing  to  Luke  here  the  entire 

so  :  Kai  before  UarBaiov  and  laKu0ov,    Ver.  16.  The  same,  or  nearly  so  :  koi  before 
lovdav,    fit.  B.  D.  L.,  loKopuS  instead  of  laxopio^n/v.    fit.  B.  L.  It.  omit  kui  after  0$*. 
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inyention  of  a  scene  designed  to  confer  tl^  most  solemn  consecration  on  the  apostolic 
aathority  of  the  Twelre,  and  by  asserting  elsewhere  that  this  same  Luke  labors  to 
depreciate  them  (the  Tubingen  school,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Eeim  himself  ;  see 
oii9:l)? 

Th9  four  catalogues  of  apostles  (Matt.  10  : 2  6<  aeq,  ;  Mark  8  :  16  «( Mg.  /  Luke  6  ; 
and  Acts  1 :  18)  present  three  marks  of  resemblance :  lit.  They  contidn  the  same 
names,  with  the  exception  of  Jude  the  son  of  James,  fur  whom  in  Mark  ThaddsBUS  is 
substituted,  and  in  Matthew  Lebbseus,  sumamed  ThaddsBus  (according  to  the  receiyed 
reading),  Thaddseus  (according  to  ik,  B. ),  Lebbsust  (according  to  D.)-  2(2.  These 
twelve  are  distributed  in  the  four  lists  into  three  groups  of  four  each,  and  no  indi* 
Tidual  of  either  of.  these  groups  is  transferred  to  another.  We  may  conclude  from  this 
that  the  apostolical  college  consisted  of  three  concentric  circles,  of  which  the  inner- 
most was  in  the  closest  relations  with  Jesus.  Sd.  The  same  three  apostles  are  found 
at  the  head  of  each  quaternion,  Peter,  Philip,  and  James.  Besides  ttiis  quaternary 
division,  Matthew  and  Luke  indicate  a  division  into  pairs,  at  least  (according  to  the 
received  reading,  in  Luke,  and  certainly  in  Matthew)  for  the  last  eight  apostles.  In 
the^cts;  the  first  four  apostles  are  connected  with  each  other  by  icat ;  the  remaining 
eight  are  grouped  in  pairs.  » 

Luke  places  at  the  head  of  them  the  two  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew,  with  whom 
Jesus  became  acquainted  while  they  were  with  the  Forerunner  (John  1).  At  the  first 
glance,  Jesus  had  discerned  that  power  of  taking  the  lead,  that  promptness  of  view 
and  action,  which  distinguished  Pet«r.  He  pointed  him  out  at  the  time  by  the  sur* 
name  fQ,  in  Arameean  ^Zi^J,  Cephcts  (properly  a  mass  cf  rack),  as  he  on  whom  He 
would  found  the  edifice  of  His  Church.  If  the  character  of  Peter  was  weak  and  un- 
stable, he  was  none  the  less  for  that  the  bold  confessor  on  whose  testimony  the 
Church  was  erected  in  Israel  and  among  the  heathen  (Acts  2  and  10).  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  text  to  indicate  that  this  surname  was  given  to  Peter  at  this  time.  The 
aor.  &v6iMaB  indicates  the  act  simply,  without  reference  to  time.  The  Koi  merely 
serves  to  express  the  identity  of  the  person  (ver.  16).  Andrew  was  one  of  the  first 
believers.  At  the  time  when  Jesus  chose  the  Twelve,  he  was  no  doubt  apx>ointed  at 
the  same  time  as  Peter ;  but  he  gradually  falls  below  James  and  John,  to  whom  he 
appears  to  have  been  inferior ;  he  is  placed  after  them  in  Mark  and  in  the  Acts.  The 
order  followed  by  Luke  indicates  a  very  primitive  source.  Andrew  is  very  often 
found  associated  with  Philip  (John  6:7-0,  12:21,22).  In  their  ordinary  life  he 
f4>rmed  the  link  between  the  first  and  the  second  group,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Phflip. 

The  second  pair  of  the  first  group  is  formed  by  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  James 
and  John.  Mark  supplies  (8  :  17)  a  detail  respecting  them  which  is  full  of  interest : 
Jesus  had  sumamed  them  som  of  tliunder.  This  surname  would  have  been  offensive 
had  it  expressed  a  fault ;  it  denoted,  therefore,  rather  the  ardent  zeal  of  these  two 
brothers  in  the  cause  of  Jesus,  and  their  exalted  affection  for  His  person.  This  feel- 
ing which  burned  within  their  hearts,  came  forth  in  sudden  fiashes  like  lightning  from 
the  cloud.    John  1 :  42  *  contains  a  delicate  trace  of  the  caUiog  of  James ;  this, 

•  Probably  it  is  ver.  41  that  is  meant.  M.  Godet,  following  the  usual  opinion  that 
ue  unnamed  disciple  of  ver.  40  is  John,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  seems  to  understand 
yie  next  verse  as  intimating  that  Andrew  found  his  brother  Simon  before  John 
found  his  brother  James.  Alford's  view  is,  that  both  disciples  (John  and  Andrew) 
went  to  seek  Simon,  but  that  Andrew  found  him  first.— TaiLirsLATOB, 
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therefore,  must  hare  taken  place  while  he  was  with  John  the  Baptist,  immediately 
after  that  of  his  brother.  James  was  t&e  first  martyr  from  the  number  of  the  apostles 
(Acts  12).  This  fact  is  only  tu  be  explained  by  the  great  influence  which  he  exerted 
after  Pentecost.  John  was  the  personal  friend  of  Jesus,  who  doubtless  felt  Himself 
better  understood  by  him  than  by  any  of  the  others.  While  the  other  disciples  were 
especially  impressed  by  His  miracles,  and  stored  up  His  moral  teaching,  John,  at> 
tracted  rather  by  His  person,  treasured  up  in  his  heart  those  sayings  in  which  Jesus' 
unfolded  His  consciousness  of  Himself.  Wieseler  has  tried  to  prove  that  these  two 
brothers  were  first-cousins  uf  Je9us,  by  Salome,  their  mother,  who  would  have  been 
the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Comp.  Matt.  27  : 5,  6,  Mark  15  :  40,  with  John  19  :  25. 
But  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  John  is  hardly  natural. 

The  second  quaternion,  which  no  doubt  comprised  natures  of  a  second  order, 
contained  also  two  pairs.  The  first  consists,  in  all  three  Gospels,  of  Philip  and  Bar- 
tholomew. In  the  Acts,  Philip  is  associated  with  Thomas.  Philip  was  the  fifth  be- 
liever (John  1) ;  he  was  originally  from  Bethsaida,  as  were  also  the  preceding  four. 
John  G :  5  seemsHo  show  that  Jesus  was  on  terms  of  special  cordiality  with  him.  The 
name  Bartholomew  signifies  son  of  Tolmai;  it  was  therefore  only  a  surname.  It  has 
long  been  supposed  that  the  true  name  of  this  apostle  was  Nathanael.  John  21  : 2, 
where  Nathanael  is  named  among  a  string  of  apostles,  proves  unquestionably  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Twelve.  Since,  according  to  John  1,  he  had  been  drawn  to  Jesus  by 
Philip,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  associated  with  him  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
apostles. 

Matthew  and  Thomas  form  the  second  pair  of  the  second  group  in  the  three  Syn. , 
while  in  the  Acts  Matthew  is  associated  with  Bartholomew.  One  remarkable  circum- 
stance, all  the  more  significant  that  it  might  easily  pass  unperceived,  is  this,  that 
while  in  Mark  and  Luke  Matthew  is  placed  first  of  the  pair,  in  our  first  Gospel  he  oc- 
cupies the  second  place.  Further,  in  this  Gospel  also,  the  epithet  ths  pvUican  is  add- 
ed to  his  name,  which  is  wanting  in  the  two  others.  Are  not  these  indications  of  a 
personal  participation,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  ApoAle  Matthew  in  the  composition 
of  the  first  (^spel  ?  Having  been  formerly  a  toll-collector,  Matthew  must  have  been 
more  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pen  than  his  colleagues.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  he  should  be  the  first  among  them  who  felt  called  to  put  into  writing 
the  history  and  instructions  of  Jesus.  The  account  of  his  calling  implies  that  he 
possessed  unusual  energy,  decision,  and  strength  of  faith.  Perhaps  it  was  for  that 
reason  Jesus  saw  fit  to  associate  him  with  Thomas,  a  man  of  scruples  and  doubts. 
The  name  of  the  latter  signifies  a  tmn.  The  circumstances  of  his  call  are  unknown. 
He  was  doubtless  connected  with  Jesus  first  of  all  as  a  simple  disciple,  and  then  his 
serious  character  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Master.  If  the  incident  9 :  69,  60  was 
not  placed  so  lung  after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  might  be  tempted  with  some 
writers  to. apply  it^to  Thomas. 

The  third  quaternion  contains  the  least  striking  characters  in  the  number  of  the 
Twelve.  All  these  men.  however,  not  excepting  Judas  Iscariot,  have  had  their  share 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  apostolic  task,  the  transmission  of  the  holy  figure  of  the  Christ 
to  the  Church  through  all  time.  The  stream  of  oral  tradition  was  formed  by  the 
affluents  of  all  these  sources  together.  The  last  pair  comprises  here,  as  in  ^e  Acts, 
James  the  son  of  AlphsBus,  and  Simon  the  Zealot  But  the  distribution  is  different  in 
the  two  other  Syn.  It  has  been  generally  allowed  since  the  fourth  century  that  this 
James  is  the  person  so  often  mentioned,  in  the  Acts  and  the  Galatians,  as  the  brother 
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^  the  Lord,  the  first  head  of  the  flock^t^erosalem.  This  identity  is  made  out,  (1) 
by  applying  to  him  the  passage  Mark  15  :  40,  according  to  which  his  surname  would 
have  heen  tlie  Uss  or  ihs  younger  (relatively  to  James  the  son  of  Zebedee),  and  his 
mother  would  have  been  a  Mary,  whom,  according  to  John  19  : 2d,  we  should  have 
to  regard  as  a  sister  (probably  sister-in-law)  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  ;  (2)  by  identify- 
ing the  name  of  his  father  AlphsBus  with  the  name  Clopas  (^^r\  =  ^Aijn-ds),  which 
was  borne,  according  to  Hegesippus,  by  a  brother  of  Joseph  ;  (8)  by  taking  the  term 
brother  in  the  sense  of  cousin  (of  the  Lord).  But  this  hypothesis  cannot,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  maintained :  (1)  The  word  a6e?^^,  brother,  used  as  it  is  by  the  side  of  li^rripy 
fnoiOier  {**  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus''),  can  only  signify  brotTier  in  the  proper 
sense.  The  example  often  cited.  Gen.  18  : 8,  when  Abraham  says  to  Lot,  **  We  are 
brethren,"  is  not  parallel.  (2)  John  says  positively  (7 : 5)  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus 
did  not  believe  on  Him,  and  this  long  after  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  (John  6  :  70). 
This  is  confirmed  by  Luke  8  :  19  et  aeq.  ;  comp.  with  Mark  8  :  20-35.  One  of  them 
could  not,  therefore,  be  f oimd  among  His  apostles.  A  comparison  of  all  the  passages 
leads  us  to  distinguish,  as  is  generally  done  at  the  present  day,  three  Jameses :  the 
first,  the  son  of  Zebedee  (ver.  14) ;  the  second,  the  son  of  Alphffius  indicated  here, 
whom  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  identifying  with  James  the  less,  the  son  of 
Clopas  and  Mary,  and  regarding  him  as  the  first-cousin  of  Jesus ;  the  third,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  not  a  believer  before  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  atterward  first 
bishop  of  the  flock  at  Jerusalem. 

The  surname  Zealot,  given  to  Simon,  is  probably  a  translation  of  the  adj.  kanna 
0n  the  Talmud,  A»z7iamQ,  zetdous.  If  this  be  correct,  this  apostle  belonged  to  that 
fanatical  party  which  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  people,  by  leading  them  into 
war  against  the  Romans.  This  sense  corresponds  with  the  epithet  Kayav/ri/S,  which 
is  applied  to  him  in  the  Byz.  reading  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  confirmed  here  by  the 
authority  of  the  Sinait.  This  name  is  simply  the  Hebrew  term,  translated  by  Luke, 
and  Hellenized  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  reading  Kavavaioi  in  some  Alex,  may 
signify  either  Oanamiite  or  citizen  of  Cana.  This  second  etymology  is  not  very 
probable.  The  first  would  be  more  so,  if  in  Matt.  15  :  22  this  word,  in  the  sense  of 
Oanaanite,  were  not  written  with  an  X  instead  of  u  K.  Luke  has  therefore  given  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  Aramiean  term  employed  in  the  document  of  which  he  availed 
himself  (Keim,  t.  IL  p.  819). 

The  last  pair  comprises  the  two  Judes.  There  were  in  fact  two  men  of  this  name 
in  the  apostolic  college,  although  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  but  one,  Judas  Iscariot. 
Tiiis  is  very  clear  from  John  14  ;22 :  "Judas,  not  Iscariot,  saith  to  Him."  The 
namee  Lebbeeiis  and  Thaddffius,  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  are  therefore  surnames,  de- 
rived, the  former  from  37,  luart,  the  latter  either  from  in*  fnamma,  or  from  ^^^j^, 
^tib&n%.  The  name  ThaddaX  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Talmud.  These  sur- 
names were  probably  the  names  by  which  they  were  usually  designated  in  the 
Church.  The  genitive  'loicu/Sov  must,  according  to  usage,  signify  eon  of  James;  this 
WBtf  to  distinguish  this  Judas  from  the  next.  With  the  desire  to  make  this  apostle 
also  a  cousin  of  Jesus,  the  phrase  has  frequently  been  translated  brother  of  James, 
that  18  to  say,  of  the  son  of  Alpheeus,  mentioned  in  ver.  15.  But  there  is  no  instance 
of  the  genitive  being  used  in  this  sense.  In  the  14th  verse,  Luke  himself  thought 
it  necessary  to  use  the  full  expression,  rdv  ade'^^v  avrov.  And  would  not  the 
two  other  Syn.,  who  join  Lebbeeus  immediately  to  James,  have  indicated  this 
xelationship  ? 
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As  there  was  a  town  called  Eeri  joth  in  Jadeea,  it  is  probable  that  the  name  Iscariot 
signifies  a  man  ofE&ryoth  (at  the  present  day  Euriut),  toward  the  northern  boundary 
of  JudflBa.  The  objections  which  De  Wette  has  raised  against  this  etymology  are 
without  force.  He  proposes,  with  Lightfoot,  the  etymology  <ueara,  jsbrangutaiUcn, 
Hengstenberg  prefers  isch  »ehiker,  man  offcUsehood,  from  which  it  would  follow  that 
this  surname  was  giyen  post  eventum.  These  etymologies  are  all  the  more  untenable, 
that  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  accordiug  to  the  most  probable  reading  {'laKoputrov^  6 :  71 
and  elsewhere),  this  surname  Iscariot  must  have  been  originally  that  of  the  father  of 
Judas.  The  character  of  this  man  appears  to  have  been  cold,  reserved,  and  calcula- 
ting. He  was  so  very  reserved  that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  John,  none  of 
the  disciples  guessed  his  secret  hatred.  In  the  coolness  of  his  audacity,  he  ventured 
to  cope  with  Jesus  Himself  (John  13  : 4,  5).  With  what  motive  did  Jesus  choose  a 
man  of  this  character  ?  He  had  spontaneously  joined  himself,  as  did  so  many  others^ 
to  the  number  of  His  disciples  ;  there  was  therefore  a  germ  of  faith  in  him,  and  per- 
haps, at  the  outset,  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Jesus.  But  there  also  existed  in 
him,  as  in  all  the  others,  the  selfish  views  and  ambilious  aspirations  which  were 
almost  inseparable  from  the  form  which  the  Messianic  hope  had  taken,  until  Jesus 
purified  it  from  this  alloy.  In  tbe  case  of  Judas,  as  of  all  the  nthers,  it  was  a  quea- 
tion  which  of  the  two  conflicting  principles  would  prevail  in  his  heart :  whether  faith, 
and  through  this  the  sanctifyiug  power  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  or  pride,  and  thereby 
the  unbelief  which  could  not  fail  eventually  to  result  from  it  This  was,  for  Judaa, 
a  question  of  moral  liberty.  As  for  Jesus,  He  was  bound  to  submit  in  respect  to 
him,  as  in  respect  to  all  the  others,  to  God's  plan.  On  the  one  hand.  He  might  cer- 
tainly hope,  by  admitting  Judas  into  the  number  of  His  apostles,  to  succeed  in  purify- 
ing his  heart,  while  by  setting  him  aside  He  might  irritate  him  and  estrange  him  for- 
ever. On  the  other  hand.  He  certainly  saw  through  him  sufficiently  well  to  perodTe 
the  risk  He  ran  in  giving  him  a  place  in  that  inner  circle  which  He  was  about  to  form 
around  His  person.  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that,  duriug  that  long  night  which 
preceded  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve,  this  was  one  of  the  questions  which  en- 
gaged His  deepest  solicitude  ;  and  certainly  it  was  not  until  the  will  of  His  Fathor 
became  clearly  manifest  that  He  admitted  this  man  into  the  rank  of  the  Twelve,  not- 
withstanding His  presentiment  of  the  heavy  cross  He  was  preparing  for  Himself  (John 
6 :  64  and  71).  Still,  even  Judas  fulfilled  his  apostolic  function ;  his  despairing  ciy, 
"  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood  I*'  is  a  testimony  which  resounds  through  the 
ages  as  loudly  as  the  preaching  of  Peter  at  Pentecost,  or  as  the  cry  of  the  blood  of 
James,  the  first  martyr.  Tbe  kcU,  also,  after  5s  (ver.  16),  omitted  by  some  authorities, 
is  perhaps  taken  from  the  two  other  Syn.  If  it  is  authentic,  it  is  intended  to  biing 
out  more  forcibly,  through  the  identity  of  the  person,  the  contradiction  between  his 
mission  and  the  course  he  took. 

Surrounded  by  the  Twelve  and  the  numerous  circle  of  disciples  from  which  He 
had  chosen  them,  Jesus  descends  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Having  reached 
a  level  place  on  its  slopes,  He  stops  ;  the  crowd  which  was  waiting  for  Him  toward 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  ascends  and  gathers  about  Him.  .  Tdmi  weSivoi,  a  level 
place  on  an  inclined  plane.  Thus  the  alleged  contradiction  with  the  expression,  the 
mountain,  in  Matthew  disappears  (see  above).  The  iortf.  Be  stood  itUl,  in  opposition 
to  hating  eome  dawn,  does  not  in  any  way  denote  the  attitude  of  Jesus  during  the  dis- 
course. There  is  therefore  no  contradiction  between  this  expression  and  Matthew's 
Tiatdng  wt  down.    What  are  we  to  say  of  the  discoveiy  of  Baor,  who  thinks  that,  by 
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BUbstituting^aiwn^  came  doton,  ver.  16,  ^o^  He  went  up,  Matt.  5  : 1,  Lake  intended  to 
d^f^de  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount !  * 

Vers.  176-10.  f  We  might  make  d;t^os  n'kTfioi,  the  crowd,  the  muUUvde^  etc.,  so  many 
subjects  of  ^07*7 :  "He  stood  still,  along  with  the  crowd  .  .  ."  But  it  is  more 
natural  to  understand  some  verb  :  "  And  there  was  with  Him  the  crowd  .  .  .** 
Id  any  case,  eren  if,  with  the  Alex.,  we  omit  the  /cou  before  kOepairevwro,  were  Tiealed 
(ver.  18),  we  could  not  think  of  making  these  subst.  nominatives  to  this  last  verb  ;  for 
the  crowd  of  disciples,  etc.,  was  not  composed  of  sick  people.  Three  classes  of  per- 
sons, therefore,  surrounded  Jesus  at  this  time  :  occasional  hearers  (the  multitude  come 
together  from  all  parts),  the  i)ermanent  disciples  (the  crowd  of  dimples),  and  the 
apostles.  The  first  represent  the  people  in  so  far  as  they  are  called  to  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  the  second,  the  Church  ;  the  third,  the  ministry  in  the  Church.  The  term 
crowd,  to  denote  the  second,  is  not  too  strong.  Did  not- Jesus  take  out  of  them,  only 
a  little  while  after,  seventy  disciples  (10  : 1)  ?  If,  at  the  18th  verse,  we  read  and  be- 
fore ihei/  were  healed,  the  idea  of  healing  is  only  accessory,  and  is  added  by  way  of 
parenthesis  ;  but  the  prevailing  idea  is  that  of  gathering  together  :  "  Demoniacs  also 
were  there ;  and  what  is  i^ore,  they  were  healed.**  If  the  and  is  omitted,  the  idea  of 
healing  alone  remains,  hnd  we  must  translate :  **  And  the  possessed  even  were 
healed."  With  irapo^iov  we  must  understand  ;t<^P<i? ;  Tvpov  and  Zt(^a>voS  are  comple- 
ments. Ver.  19  describes  the  mighty  working  of  miraculous  powers  which  took 
place  that  day.  It  was  a  time  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  ^:40et  geq., 
but  to  a  far  higher  degree.     'laro  depends  on  6ti,  and  has  for  its^subject  6vvafu%, 

2d.  Vers.  20-29.  The  Bermon.-^The  aim,  prevailing  thought,  and  plan  of  this  dis- 
course have  been  understood  in  many  dijBFerent  ways.    The  solution  of  these  questions 
is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  difference  between  the  two  accounts  given  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke.    As  to  its  aim,  Wcizsftcker  regards  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a 
grand  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  addressed  to  the  whole  people  ;  and  it  is 
in  Matthew's  version  that  he  finds  the  best  support  for  this  view  of  it.    He  acknowl- 
edges, nevertheless,  that  the  fact  stuted  in  the  preface  (5  : 1,  2 :  ''He  taught  Ihenu 
[His  disciples],  saying    .    .     .")  is  not  in  harmony  with  this  design.    Luke,  accord- 
ing to  him,  has  deviated  further  even  than  Matthew  from  its  original  aim,  by  modify- 
ing the  entire  discourse,  to  make  it  an  address  to  the  disciples  alone.    Ritschl  and 
Holtzmann,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  the  discourse  was  addressed  originally  to  the 
diadplea  alone,  and  that  Luke's  version  of  it  has  preserved  with  greater  accuracy  its 
real  tenor ;  only  the  situation  described  vers.  17-19  would  not,  according  to  Hultz- 
mann,  accord  with  its  being  addressed  to  them.    Eeim  reconciles  all  these  different 
views  by  distinguishing  two  principal  discourses,  one  addressed  to  all  the  people, 
ahoat  the  time  of  the  Passover  feast,  of  which  we  have  fragments  in  Matt.  6  :  19-84,- 
7 : 7-11,  1-5,  24-27.    This  inaugural  discourse  would  be  on  the  chief  care  of  human 
lila    The  second  is  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  soihewhat  later  to  the  disciples 
only,  about  the  time  of  Pentecost.    Matt  5  is  a  summary  of  it.    This  would  be  a 
word  of  welcome  addressed  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  and  an  exposition  of  the  new 
law  as  the  fufilment  of  the  old.    As  to  the  criticism  on  the  Pharisaical  virtues.  Matt. 
6 : 1-18,  it  is  doubtless  closely  related,  both  in  substance  and  time,  to  the  preceding 
discomse  ;  but  it  did  not  form  part  of  it* 

•  '•  Die  Evangelien,"  p.  467. 

t  "Ver.  17.  ».  B.  L.  Syr*'*',  read  iroXvf  after  ox^.o^;.    Ver.  18.  ».  A.  B.  D.  L.  Q, 
some  Mnn.  It.  omit  Kai  before  eBepairevcvro, 
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The  prevailing  idea  in  Matthew  is  certainly  an  exposition  of  the  new  law  in  its 
relations  with  the  old.  In  Luke,  the*  subject  is  simply  the  law  of  charity,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Many  critics  deny  that  any  agreement  can 
be  found  between  these  two  subjects.  According  to  Holtzmann,  the  5th  chapter  of 
Matthew  should  be  regarded  as  a  separate  dissertation  which  the  author  of  the  first 
Gospel  introduced  into  the  Sermon  ;  Keim  thinks  that  Luke,  as  a  disciple  of  Pftul, 
wanted  to  detach  the  new  morality  completely  from  the  old.  The  anonymous  Saxon 
even  sets  himself  to  prove  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  transformed  by  Luke 
into  a  cutting  satire  against — Saint  Peter  ! 

As  to  the  plan  of  the  discourse,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  systematize  it 
Beck  :  (1)  the  doctrine  of  happiness  (beatitudes) ;  (2)  that  of  righteousness  (the  cen- 
tral part  in  Matthew  and  Luke) ;  (3)  that  of  wisdom  (conclusion).  Oosterzee :  (l)the 
salutation  of  love  (Luke,  vers.  30-26) ;  (2)  the  commandment  of  love  (vers.  27-^) ; 
(3)  the  impulse  of  love  (vers.  89-49).  The  best  division,  regarding  it  in  this  abstract 
way,  and  taking  Matthew  as  a  basis,  is  certainly  that  of.  Gess :  (1)  the  happiness  of 
those  who  are  fit  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  (Matt.  5  : 3-12) ;  (2)  the  lofty  vocation  of 
the  disciples  (Matt.  5  :  13-16) ;  (3)  the  righteousness,  superior  to  that  of  the  Phari- 
sees, after  whiqh  they  must  strive  who  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  (5  :  17-6  :  34) ; 
the  rocks  on  which  they  run  a  risk  of  striking  (the  disposition  to  judge,  intemperate 
proseljTtizing,  being  led  away  by  false  prophets) ;  next,  the  help  against  these  dan- 
gers, with  the  conclusion  (7  ;  1-27). 

The  solution  of, these  different  questions,  as  it  seems  to  us,  must  be  sought  first  of 
all  in  the  position  of  affairs  which  gave  rise  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  order 
to  see  it  reproduced,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes,  we  have  only  to  institute  a  com- 
parison. Picture  a  leader  of  one  of  those  great  social  revolutions,  for  which  prep- 
arations seem  making  in  our  day.  At  an  appointed  hour  he  presents  himself,  sur- 
rounded by  his  principal  adherents,  at  some  public  place ;  the  crowd  gathers ;  he 
communicates  his  plans  to  them.  He  begins  by  indicating  the  class  of  pereous  to 
which  he  specially  addresses  himself :  you,  poor  working  people,  loaded  with  suf- 
fering and  toil !  and  be  displays  to  their  view  the  hopes  of  the  era  which  is  about  to 
dawn.  Next,  he  proclaims  the  new  principle  which  is  to  govern  humanity  in  the 
future :  *'  The  mutual  service  of  mankind  ;  justice,  universal  charity  !*'  Lastly,  he 
points  out  the  sanction  of  the  law  which  he  proclaims,  the  penalties  that  await  those 
who  violate  it,  and  the  rewards  of  those  who  faithfully  keep  it.  This  is  the  cari- 
cature ;  and  by  the  aid  of  its  exaggerations,  we  are  able  to  give  some  account  of  the 
features  of  the  original  model.  What,  in  fact,  does  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  con- 
tain ?  Three  things  :  Ist.  An  indication  of  the  persons  to  whom  Jesus  chiefly  ad- 
dressed Himself,  in  order  to  form  the  new  people  (Luke,  vers.  20-26  ;  Matt.  5  : 1-12)  ; 
2d,  The  proclamation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  society  (Luke,  vera. 
27 :45  ;  Matt.  5  :  13-7  :  12>;  Sd.  An  announcement  of  the  judgment  to  which  the 
members  of  the  new  kinj^dom  of  God  will  have  to  submit  (Luke,  vers.  46-49  ;  Matt 
7  :  13-27).  Li  other  words :  the  call,  the  declaration  of  principles,  and  their  sanc- 
tion. This  is  the  order  of  the  discourse.  There  is  nothing  artificial  about  this  plan. 
It  is  not  a  logical  outline  forcibly  fitted  to  the  discourse  ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  actual 
position  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  just  as  we  have  stated  it.  The  discourse  itself  explains 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  Jesus  addresses  the  mass  of  the  people  present,  as  forming 
the  circle  within  which  the  new  order  of  things  is  to  be  realized,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  disciples  and  apostles,  by  means  of  whoni  this  revolution  is  to  be  brought  about. 
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Luke  and  Matthew,  therefore,  are  not  at  yariance  in  this  matter,  either  with  each 

oUier  or  with  themselves.    As  to  the  fondameatal  idea  of  this  discourse,  see  ver.  27. 

First  part :  vers.  20-26.  The  OoU.—TWa  solemn  invitation  describes  :  (1^.)  Those 

who  are  qualified  to  become  members  of  the  order  of  things  inaugurated  by  Jesus 

(?erB.  20-23) ;  (2(2.)  Their  adversaries  (vers.  24-26).  Matthew  begins  in  the  same  way  ; 

bat  there  are  two  important  differences  between  him  and  Luke :    Ist.  The  latter  has 

only  four  beatitudes  ;  Matthew  has  eight  (not  seven  or  nine,  as  is  often  said).    M. 

To  the  four  beatitudes  of  Luke  are  joined  four  woes,  wtdch  are  wanting  in  Matthew. 

In  Luke's  form,  Keim  sees  nothiAg  but  an  artificial  construction.    That  would  not  in 

any  case  be  the  work  of  Luke,  but  of  his  document.    For  if  there  is  any  one  portion 

which  from  its  contents  should  be  assigned  to  the  primitive  document  (of  an  Ebionitibh 

color),  evidently  it  is  this.     But  the  context  appears  to  us  decisive  in  favor  of  Luke's 

version.    This  call  deals  with  the  conditions  which  qualify  for  entering  into  the 

Idngdom.    These  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  first  four  beatitudes  of  Matthew  ;  but 

the  next  four  (mercy,  purity  of  heart,  a  peaceable  spirit,  and  juy  under  persecution) 

indicate  the  dispositions  by  means  of  which  men  will  remain  in  the  kingdom,  and 

consequently  their  natural  place  is  not  in  this  call.     It  is  only  the  eighth  (Luke's 

fourth)  which  can  belong  here,  as  a  transition  from  the  persecuted  disciples  to  the 

persecutors,  who  are  the  objects  of  the  following  woes.    Two  of  the  last  four 

beatitudes  of  Matthew  find  their  place  very  naturally  in  the  body  of  the  discourse. 

As  to  the  woes,  they  perfectly  agree  with  the  context.    After  having  proclaimed  the 

blessedness  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  enter,  Jesus  announces  the  unhappiness  of 

those  who  are  animated  by  contrary  dispositions.     Schleiermacher  says  :  a  harmless 

addition  of  Luke's.     But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  Luke  is  here  certainly  only  a  copyist. 

A.  Gentile  Christian  would  not  have  dreamed  of  identifying,  as  Judaism  did,  the  two 

ideas  of  piety  and  poverty  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  riches  and  violence.  De  Wette 

says  :  the  first  manifestation  of  the  fixed  (Ebionitish)  idea  of  Luke.    But  see  12  :  82, 

l^ :  27,  and  18 :  18-80. 

Vers.  20  and  21.     "  And  He  lifted  up  His  eyes  on  His  disciples,  and  said.  Blessed 
be  ye  poor  :  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God.    21.  Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now  : 
for  ye  shall  be  fiUed.     Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now  :  for  ye  shall  laugh. "    The  dis- 
ciples are  the  constant  hearers  of  Jesus,  among  whom  He  has  just  assigned  a  distinct 
piaoe  to  His  a{)06tles.    liUke  does  not  say  that  Jesus  spoke  to  them  alone.    He  spoke 
to  all  the  people,  but  regarding  them  as  the  representatives  of  the  new  order  of  things 
which  He  was  about  to  institute.    In  Matthew,  avrovf ,  ver.  2  (He  taught  thenC),  com- 
prises   haih  the  people  amd  the  dUdples,  ver.  1.     This  commencement  of  the  8ermon 
OQ  the  Mount  breathes  a  sentiment  of  the  deepest  joy.     In  these  disciples  immedi- 
ately about  Him,  and  in  this  multitude  surrounding  Him  in  orderly  ranks,  all  eager 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  Jesus  beholds  the  first  appearance  of  the  true  Israel,  the  true 
peoplo  of  the  kingdom.     He  surveys  with  deep  joy  this  congregation  which  His 
father  has  brought  together  for  Him,  and  begins  to  speak.    It  must  have  been  a 
peculiarly  solemn  moment ;  comp.the  similar  picture.  Matt.  5: 1,  2. 

This  assembly  was  chiefiy  composed  of  persons  belonging  to  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing classes.  Jesus  knew  it ;  He  recognizes  in  this  a  higher  will,  and  in  His  first 
worda  He  does  homage  to  this  divine  dispensation.  TiruxoS,  which  we  translate ;>M^r, 
oomcs  from  nruaau^  to  make  one's  self  UtUe,  to  croitch,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  humilia- 
tion rather  than  of  poverty  (n-ev^s).  UeivuvreZf  tfie  hungry  (a  word  connected  with 
Trr9^)y  denotes  rather  those  whom  poverty  condemns  to  a  life  of  toil  and  privation. 
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This  second  term  marks  the  transition. to  the  third.  Hum  who  toeep,  among  whom 
must  be  numbered  all  classes  of  persons  who  are  weighed  down  by  the  trials  of  life. 
All  those  persons  who,  in  ordinary  language,  are  called  unhappy,  Jesus  salutes  with 
the  epithet  fioKopioi,  blesaed.  This  word  answers  to  the  ^"llS^Ki  fiUdUUes,  of  the  O.  T. 
(Ps.  1 : 1  and  elsewhere).  The  idea  is  the  same  as  in  numerous  passages  in  which  the 
poor  and  despised  are  spoken  of  as  Gk)d's  chosen  ones,  not  because  poverty  and  sof- 
fering  are  in  themselves  a  title  to  His  blessing,  but  they  dispose  the  soul  to  thoee 
meek  and  lowly  dispositions  which  qualify  them  to  receive  it,  Just  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  prosperity  and  riches  dispose  the  heart  to  be  proud  and  hard.  In  the  very 
composition  of  this  congregation,  Jesus  sees  a  proof  of  this  fact  of  experience  so  often 
expressed  in  the  O.  T.  The  Joy  which  He  feels  at  this  sight  arises  from  the  mag- 
nificent promises  which  He  can  ofter  to  such  hearers. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  will  of  €k)d  reigns  supreme. 
This  state  is  realized  first  of  all  in  the. hearts  of  men,  in  the  heart  it  may  be  of  a  single 
man,  but  speedily  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  number  ;  and  eventnaUy  there  will  come  a 
day  when,  all  rebellious  elements  having  been  vanquished  or  taken  away,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  hearts  of  all.    It  is  an  order  of  things,  ^erefore,  which,  from  being  in- 
ward and  individual,  tends  to  become  outward  and  social,  until  at  length  it  shall  take 
possession  of  the  entire  domain  of  human  life,  and  appear  as  a  distinct  epoch  in  his- 
toiy.    Since  this  glorious  state  as  yet  exists  in  a  perfect  manner  only  in  a  higher 
sphere,  it  is  also  called  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (the  ordinary  term  in  Matthew).    Luke 
says  :  i9 — not  ihaUbe— jours ;  which  denotes  partial  present  possession,  and  a  ri^t 
to  perfect  future  possession.    But  are  men  members  of  this  kingdom  simply  throuj^ 
being  poor  and  suffering  ?    The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  what  pre- 
cedes, and  in  such  passages  as  Isa.  66 :  2  :  *'  To  whom  will  I  look  ?  saith  the  Lord. 
To  him  who  is  poor  Ojy)  and  of  a  broken  spirit,  and  who  trembles  at  my  word.'*    It 
is  to  hearts  which  suffering  has  broken  that  Jesus  brings  the  ble&sings  of  the  king- 
dom.   These  blessings  are  primarily  spiritual— pardon  and  holiness.    But  outward 
blessings  cannot  fail  to  follow  them  ;  and  this  notion  is  also  contained  in  the  idea  of 
a  kingdom  of  God,  for  glory  is  the  crown  of  grace.    The  words  of  Jesus  contain, 
therefore,  the  following  succession  of  ideas :  temporal  abasement,  from  wliich  oome 
humiliation  and  sighing  after  God ;  then  spiritual  graces,  crowned  with  outward 
blessings.    The  same  connection  of  ideas  explains  the  beatitudes  that  fellow.    Yez. 
21a :  temporal  poverty  (being  hungry)  leads  the  soul  to  the  need  of  God  and  of  EQs 
grace  (Ps.  42 : 1) ;  then  out  of  the  satisfaction  of  this  spiritual  hunger  and  thint 
arises  full  outward  satisfaction  (being  filled).    Vcr.  21b  :  with  tears  shed  over  tem- 
poral misfortunes,  is  easily  connected  the  mourning  of  the  soul  for  its  sins ;  the  latter 
draws  down  the  unspeakable  consolations  of  divine  love,  which  eventually  raise  Hie 
soul  to  the  triumph  of  perfect  joy.     The  terms  K^aieiv,  to  sob,  ye^^v,  to  laugh,  canaot 
well  be  literally  rendered  here.    They  denote  a  grief  and  joy  which  find  outward 
demonstration  ;  comp.  Ps.  126  : 2,  *'  Our  mouth  was  filled  with  laughter,"  and  Pkul's 
Kovxaa^ai  kv  Qt^^  to  joy  in  Ood  (Rom.  5  :  11).    The  text  of  Matthew  presents  here  two 
important  differences :  \gt.   He  employs  the  third  person  instead  of  the  second : 
**  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  they  that  moum,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted."  etc.    The  beatitudes,  which  in  Luke  are  addressed  directly 
to  the  hearers,  are  presented  here  under  the  form  of  general  maxims  and  moral  sen- 
tences.   %d.  In  Matthew,  these  maxims  have  an  exclusively  spiritual  meaning :  **  the 
poor  in  spirit,  they  who  hunger  after  righteousness."    Here  interpreters  are  divided. 
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some  maintaimng  that  Matthew  has  ^spiritualized  the  words  of  Jesus;  others  (as 
Keim),  that  Luke,  under  the  influence  of  a  prejudice  against  riches,  has  given  to 
these  blessings  a  grossly  temporal  meaning.    Two  things  appear  evident  to  us  :  (1) 
That  the  direct  form  of  address  in  Luke,  "  Te/'  can  alone  be  historically  accurate : 
Jesus  was  speaking  to  His  hearers,  not  discoursing  before  them.    (2)  That  this  first 
difference  has  led  to  the  second  ;  having  adopted«the  third  person,  and  given  the 
beatitudes  that  Masehal  form  so  oCten  found  in  the  didactic  parts  of  the  O.  T.  (Psalms, 
Proverbs),  Matthew  was  obliged  to  bring  out  expressly  in  the  text  of  the  discourse 
those  moral  aims  which  are  inherent  in  the  very  persons  of  the  poor  whom  Jesus 
addresses  directly  in  Luke,  and  without  which  these  words,  in  this  abstract  form, 
would  have  been  somewhat  too  unqualified.    How  could  one  say,  without  qualifica- 
tion. Blessed  are  ths  poor,  the  hungry  ?    Temporal  sufferings  of  themselves  could  not 
be  a  pledge  of  sal  vation.    On  the  other  hand,  the  form.  Blessed  are  ye  poor,  ye  hungry, 
in  Luke,  renders  all  such  explanation  superfluous.    For  Jesus,  when  He  spoke  thus, 
was  addressing  particular  concrete  poor  and  afflicted,  whom  He  already  recognized 
as  His  disciples,  as  believers,  and  whom  He  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  that 
new  people  which  He  was  come  to  install  in  the  earth.    That  they  were  such  attentive 
bearers  sufficiently  proved  that  they  were  of  the  number  of  those  in  whom  temporal 
tofferings  had  awakened  the  need  of  divine  consolation,  that  they  belonged  to  those 
laboring  and  heavy-laden  souls  whom  He  was  sent  to  lead  to  rest  (Matt.  11 :  29),  and 
that  they  hungered,  not  for  material  bread  only,  but  for  the  bread  of  life,  for  the  word 
of  God,  for   God   Himself.    The   qualification   which  Matthew  was   necessarily 
ubilged  to  add,  in  order  to  limit  the  application  of  the  beatitudes,  in  the  general  form 
which  he  gives  to  them,  is  in  Luke  then  implied  in  this  ye,  which  was  only  addressed 
to  poor  believers.    These  two  differences  between  Matthew  and  Luke  are  very  sig- 
nificant.   They  seem  to  me  to  prove  :  (1)  that  the  text  of  Luke  is  a  more  exact  report 
of  the  discourse  than  Matthew's ;  (3)  that  Matthew's  version  was  originally  made 
with  a  didactic  rather  than  a  historical  design,  and  consequently  that  it  formed  part 
of  a  collection  of  discourses  in  which  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  set  forth  without  re- 
gard to  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  He  gave  it,  before  it  entered  into 
the  hiBtorical  framework  in  which  we  find  it  contained  at  the  present  day. 

Vera.  22  and  23.*  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they 
shall  separate  you  from  their  company,  and  shall  reproach  you,  and  cast  out  your 
name  as  evil,  for  the  Son  of  man*s  sake.  28.  Bejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for 
Joy  ;  for,  behold,  your  reward  is  great  in  heaven  :  for  in  like  manner  did  their  fathers 
onto  the  prophets."  This  fourth  beatitude  is  completely  accounted  for,  in  Luke, 
by  the  scenes  of  violent  hostility  which  had  already  taken  place.  It  is  not  so  well 
accounted  for  in  Matthew,  who  places  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  at  the  opening  of 
the  ministry  of  Jesus.  In  Matthew,  this  saying,  like  the  preceding,  has  the  abstract 
form  of  a  moral  maxim  :  *'  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But  Jesus  was  certainly  not  giving 
utterance  here  to  abstract  principles  of  Christian  morality  ;  He  spoke  as  a  living 
man  to  living  men.  Besides,  Matthew  himself  passes,  in  the  next  verse,  to  the  form 
of  address  adopted  by  Luke  from  the  commencement.  The  explanatory  adjunct,  for 
righUousnesi*  sake^  in  Matthew,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  as  the  similar 

*  Yer.  28.  All  the  M]].,  ;r<>P7re  instead  of  x^upere,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  some 
Mod.     B.  B.  Q.  X  Z.  Syr^**.  It^'i^.,  Kara  ra  avra  instead  of  Kara  ravra. 
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qualifications  in  the  preceding:  beatitudes.    B^  the  pres.  iare,  ''  happy  are  ye/'  tfestid 
transports  His  hearers  directly  into  mis  immediate  future.    The  term  at^opi^etv,  to 
separate,  refers  to  exclusion  from  the  synagogue  (John  9  :  22).     The  strange  expres- 
sion, ea>8t  out  your  name,  is  explained  in  veryj^uTie  fashion,  both  by  Bleek,  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  with  disgust,  and  by  De  Wette  and  Meyer,  to  refuse  altogether  to 
pronounce  it.    It  refers  rather  to  the  expunging  of  the  name  from  the  synagogue  roll 
of  membership.     There  is  not,  on  this  account,  aigr  tautology  of  the  preceding  idea. 
To  separate,  to  insult,  indicated  acts  of  unpremeditated  violence  ;  to  erase  the  natM 
is  a  permanent  measure  taken  with  deliberation  and  coolness.     TlovnpSv,  evil,  as  an 
epitome  of  every  kind  of  wickedness.     In  their  accounts  of  this  saying,  this  is  the 
only  word  left  which  Matthew  and  Luke  have  in  common.     Instead  of  for  the  Son 
of  man's  sake,  Matthew  8&y a  for  my  sake.     The  latter  expression  denotes  attachment 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  ;  the  former  faith  in  His  Messianic  character,  as  the  perfect 
representative  of  humanity.     On  this  point  also  Luke  appears  to  me  to  have  pre- 
served the  true  text  of  this  saying  ;  it  is  with  Ilis  work  that  Jesus  here  wishes  to  cou- 
nect  the  idea  of  persecution.     This  idea  of  submission  to  persecution  along  with, 
and  for  the  sake  of,  the  Messiah,  was  so  foreign  to  the  Jewish  point  of  view  that  Jesus 
feels  He  must  justify  it.    The  sufferings  of  the  adherents  of  Jesus  will  only  be  a 
continuation  of  the  sulferiugs  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah.     This  is  the  great  matter 
of  consolation  that  Ho  offers  them.     They  will  be,  by  their  very  sufferings,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  the  old  prophets ;  the  recompense  of  the  Elijahs  and  Isaiahs  will 
become  theirs.     The  reading  /card  n^  avrd,  in  the  same  man?ier,  appears  preferable  to 
the  received  reading  kctiI  ravra,  in  this  manner.    Td  and  aird  have  probably  been 
made  into  one  word.    The  imperf.  Ifcoiovv  (treated)  indicates  habit.    The  pronoun 
avTuv,  their  fathers,  is  dictated  by  the  idea  that  the  disciples  belong  already  to  a  new 
order  of  things.     The  word  their  serves  as  a  transition  to  the  woes  which  follow, 
addressed  to  the  heads  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Vers.  24-26.*  "But  woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  !  for  ye  have  received  your  con- 
solation. 25.  Woe  unto  you  that  are  full !  for  ye  shall  hunger.  Woe  unto  you  that 
laugh  now  !  for  ye  shuil  mouni  and  weep.  26.  Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall 
speak  well  of  you  !  for  so  did  their  fathers  to  the  false  prophets."  Jesus  here  con- 
templates in  spirit  those  adversaries  who  were  sharpening  against  Him  only  just  be- 
fore (ver.  11)  the  sword  of  persecution  :  the  rich  and  powerful  at  Jerusalem,  whose 
emissaries  surrounded  Him  in  Galilee.  Perhaps  at  this  very  moment  He  perceives 
some  of  their  spies  in  the  outer  ranks  of  the  congregation.  Certainly  it  is  not  the 
rich,  as  such,  that  He  curses,  any  more  than  He  pronounced  the  poor  as  such  blessed. 
A  Nicodemus  or  a  Joseph  of  Arimathea  will  be  welcomed  with  open  arms  as  readily 
us  the  poorest  man  in  Israel.  Jesus  is  dealing  here  with  historical  fact,  not  with 
moral  philosophy.  He  takes  the  fact  as  it  presented  itself  to  Him  at  that  time. 
Were  not  the  rich  and  powerful,  as  a  class,  already  in  open  opposition  to  His  mis- 
sion ?  They  were  thus  excluding  themselves  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  fall  of 
Jerusalem  fulfilled  only  too  literally  the  maledictions  to  which  Jesus  gave  utterance 
on  that  solemn  daj'.  The  rrX^v,  except,  only,  which  we  can  only  render  by  but  (ver. 
24),  makes   the  persons  hero  designated   an   exception  as  regards  the  preceding 

♦  Ver.  25.  9  Mjj.  some  Mnn.  read  wv  after  efiiretrXfiOfievoi,  fit.  B.  K.  L.  8.  X.  Z.  and 
some  Mnn.  omit  the  second  vfitv,  Ver.  26.  20  Mjj.  omit  vfuv,  which  is  the  reading 
of  T.  R.  with  B.  A.  only.  8  Mjj.  100  Mnn.  omit  vavres.  The  MSS.  are  divided  be- 
tween Kara  ravra  (T.  R.)  and  Kara  ra  avra. 
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beatitudes.  The  tenu  rich  refers  to  social  position,  fall  to  mode  of  liying  ;  the  ex- 
pression, you  that  laugh,  describes  a  personal  disposition.  All  these  outward  con- 
ditions are  considered  as  associated  with  an  avaricious  spirit,  with  injustice,  proud 
self-satisfaction,  and  a  profane  lerity,  which  did  indeed  attach  to  them  at  that  time. 
It  was  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  more  particularly  that  these  threatenings  were 
addressed.  The  word  vvv,  now,  which  several  mss.  read  in  the  first  proposition,  is  a 
faulty  imitation  of  the  second,  where  it  is  found  in  all  the  documents.  It  is  in  place 
in  the  latter ;  for  the  notion  of  laughing  contains  something  more  transient  than  that 
of  being  full.  The  expression  anexere,  which  we  have  rendered  by  ye  have  received, 
fiignlties :  you  have  taken  and  carried  away  everything  ;  all  therefore  is  exhausted. 
Comp.  16 :  25.  The  terms  hunger,  weeping,  were  literally  realized  in  the  great 
national  catastrophe  which  followed  soon  after  this  malediction  ;  but  they  also  con- 
tam  an  allusion  to  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  await,  after  death,  those  who 
have  found  their  happiness  iu  this  world.  In  ver.  26  it  is  more  particularly  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes,  who  were  so  generally  honored  in  Israel,  that  Jesus  points  out 
as  continuing  the  work  of  the  false  prophets.  These  four  woes  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  VennApoor,  hungry,  etc.,  in  the  beatitudes. 

The  second  part  of  the  discourse  :  vers.  27-45.  The  New  Laic. — Here  wc  have  the 
body  of  the  discourse.     Jesus  proclaims  the  supreme  law  of  the  new  society.    The 
difference  from  Matthew  comes  out  in  a  yet  more  striking  manner  in  this  part  than  in 
the  preceding.     In  the  first  (Gospel,  the  principal  idea  is  the  opposition  between  legal 
rightbousness  and  the  new  righteousness  which  Jesus  came  to  establish.    He  Himself 
announces  the  text  of  the  discourse  in  this  saying  (ver.  20) :  ''  Except  your  right- 
eoqsness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case 
enter  into  the  Idngdom  of  heaven."    The  law,  in  the  greater  number  of  its  statutes, 
(seemed  at  first  sight  only  to  require  outward  observance.    But  it  was  evident  to  every 
trae  hearty  that  by  these  commandments  the  God  of  holiness  desired  to  lead  His  wor- 
shippers, not  to  hypocritical  formalism,  but  to  spiritual  obedience.    The  tenth  com- 
mandment made  this  very  clear,  as  far  as  respected  the  decalogue.     Israelitish  teach- 
ing should  have  labored  to  explain  the  law  in  this  truly  moral  sense,  and  to  have 
carried  the  people  up  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  as  the  prophets  had  endeavored  to 
do.    Instead  of  that,  Pharisaism  had  taken  pleasure  in  multiplying  indefinitely  legal 
observances,  and  in  regulating  them  with  the  minutest  exactness,  urging  the  letter  of 
the  precept  to  such  a  degree  as  sometimes  even  to  make  it  contradict  its  spirit.    It 
had  stifled  morality  under  legalism.     Comp.  Matt.  15  : 1-20  and  23.    In  dealing  with 
this  crying  abuse,  Jesus  breaks  into  the  heart  of  the  letter  with  a  bold  hand,  iu  order 
to  set  free  its  spirit,  and  displaying  this  in  all  its  beauty,  casts  aside  at  once  the  letter, 
which  was  only  its  imperfect  envelope,  and  that  Pharisaical  righteousness,  which 
rested  on  nothing  else  than  an  indefinite  amplification  of  the  letter.    Thus  Jesus  finds 
the  secret  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  in  its  very  fulfilment.    Paul  understood  and  de- 
veloped tbis  better  than  anybody.     What,  in  fact,  is  the  legislator's  intention  in  im- 
posing the  letter  ?    Not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit.     The  letter,  like  the  thick  calyx 
under  the  protection  of  which  the  flower,  with  its  delicate  organs,  is  formed,  was 
only  a  means  of  preserving  and  developing  its  inward  meaning  of  goodness,  until  the 
time  came  when  it  could  bloom  freely.    This  time  had  come.    Jesus  on  the.  moun- 
tain pioclunfs  it.    And  this  is  why  this  day  is  the  counterpart  of  the  day  of  Sinai. 
He  opposes  the  fetter  of  the  divine  commandment,  understood  as  letter,  to  the  spirit 
DontaiQed  in  it,  and  develops  this  contrast.  Matt.  5,  in  a  series  of  antitheses  so  strik- 
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Ing  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  either  their  authenticity  or  that  they  formed  the 
real  substance,  the  centre  of  the  Sermon  "on  the  Mount  HoltsKmann  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  any  one  to  the  contrary  ;  his  entire  critical  hypothesis  as  to  the 
relaUons  of  the  Syn.  will  crumble  away  sooner  than  this  conviction.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  discourse  in  Matthew  is  this  :  1.  Jesus  discloses  wherein  the  Pharisaical 
righteousness  fails,  its  want  of  inward  truth  (vers.  13-48).  2.  He  judges,  by  this 
law,  the  three  positive  manifestations  of  this  boasted  righteousness :  almsgiving, 
prayer,  and  fasting  (6  : 1-18).  8.  He  attacks  two  of  the  most  characteristic  sins  of 
Pharisaism  :  covetousness  and  censoriousness  (6  :  1&-34  ;  7  : 1-^  4  Lastly  there 
come  various  particular  precepts  on  prayer,  conversion,  false  religious  teaching,  etc. 
(7  : 6-20).  But  between  these  precepts  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  establish  a  perfectly 
natural  connection.  Such  is  the  body  of  the  Sermon  in  Matthew  :  at  the  commence- 
ment, an  unbroken  chain  of  thought ;  then  a  connection  which  becomes  slighter  and 
slighter,  until  it  ceases  altogether,  and  the  discourse  becomes  a  simple  collection  of 
detached  sayings.  But  the  fundamental  idea  is  still  the  opposition  between  the  for- 
malism of  the  ancient  righteousness  and  the  spirituality  of  the  new. 

In  Luke  also,  the  subject  of  the  discourse  is  the  perfect  law  of  the  new  order  of 
things ;  but  this  law  is  exhibited,  not  under  its  abstract  and  polemical  relation  of 
spirituality,  but  under  its  concrete  and  positive  form  of  charity.  The  plan  of  this 
part  of  the  discourse,  in  Luke,  is  as  follows :  Isi,  Jesus  describes  the  practical  mani- 
festations of  the  new  principle  (vers.  27-30) ;  then,  2d,  He  gives  concise  expressioD 
to  it  (ver.  31) ;  3d.  He  indicates  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  charity,  by  contrast- 
ing this  virtue  with  certain  natural  analogous  sentiments  (vers.  32-85a) ;  ^th.  He  sets 
forth  its  model  and  source  (vers.  856  and  86) ;  5(h.  Lfostly,  He  exhibits  this  gratu- 
itous, disinterested  love  as  the  principle  of  all  sound  judgment  and  salutary  religious 
teaching,  contrasting  in  this  respect  the  new  ministry,  which  He  is  establishing  in  the 
earth  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples,  with  the  old,  which,  as  embodied  in  the  Phari- 
sees, is  vanishing  away  (vers.  87-45). 

At  the  first  glance  there  seems  little  or  nothing  in  common  between  this  body  of  the 
discourse  and  that  which,  afl  we  have  just  seen,  Matthew  gives  us.  We  can  even 
understand,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  odd  notion  of  Schleiermacher,  that  these  two 
versions  emanated  from  two  hearers,  of  whom  one  was  more  favorably  situated  for 
hearing  than  the  other  !  The  difference,  however,  between  these  two  versions  may 
be  accounted  for  by  connecting  the  fully -developed  subject  in  Luke  with  the  subject 
of  the  last  two  of  the  six  antitheses,  by  which  Jesus  describes  (Matt.  6)  the  contmat 
between  legal  righteousness  and  true  righteousness.  Jesus  attacks,  vers.  88-48,  the 
Pharisaical  commentary  on  these  two  precepts  of  the  law  :  an  eye  for  an  eye  .  .  . 
and,  thou  sIuiU  love  thy  Tuiglihor  ae  thytdf.  This  commentary,  by  applying  the  lex 
taUonis,  which  had  only  been  given  as  a  rule  for  the  judges  of  Israel,  to  private  life, 
and  by  deducing  from  the  word  neighbor  this  consequence  :  therefore  thou  mayeet 
hate  him  who  is  not  thy  neighbor,  that  is  to  say,  the  foreigner,  or  thine  enemy,  had 
entirely  falsified  the  meaning  of  the  law  on  these  two  points.  In  opposition  to  these 
caricatures,  Jesus  sets  forth,  in  Matthew,  the  inexhaustible  and  perfect  grace  of 
charity,  as  exhibited  to  man  in  the  example  of  his  heavenly  Benefactor  ;  then  He  pro- 
ceeds to  identify  this  charity  in  man  with  the  divine  perfection  itself :  "  Be  ye  per- 
fect [through  charity],  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  'Now  it  is  Just 
at  this  point  that  Luke  begins  to  appropriate  the  central  part  of  the  discourse.  Tht 
last  two  antitheses,  which  terminate  in  Matthew  in  the  lofty  though't  (ver.  48)  of 
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being  elevated  by  loTe  to  the  perfectioQ  of  God,  furnish  Luke  with  the  leading  idea 
of  the  discourse  as  he  presents  it— -namely,  charity  as  the  law  of  the  new  life.  Its 
theme  is  in  this  way  modified  in  form,  but  it  is  not  altered  in  substance.  For  if,  as 
St  Paul  says,  Rom.  13  :  10,  ''  charity  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ;  "  if  perfect 
spiritaality,  complete  likeness  to  Gtod,  consists  in  charity ;  the  fundamental  agree- 
ment between  these  two  forms  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  evident.  Only  Luke 
has  deemed  it  advisable  to  omit  all  that  specially  referred  to  the  ancient  law  and  the 
comments  of  the  Pharisees,  and  to  preserve  only  that  which  has  a  universal  human 
Ixuiring,  the  opposition  between  charity  and  than  natural  selfishness  of  the  human 
licart. 

The  two  accounts  being  thus,  related,  it  follows,  that  as  regards  the  original 
strocture  of  the  discourse,  in  so  far  as  this  was  determined  by  opposition  to  Phari- 
saism, Matthew  has  preserved  it  more  completely  than  Luke.  But  though  this  is  so, 
Matthew's  discourse  still  contains  many  details  not  originally  belonging  to  it,  which 
Luke  has  very  properly  assigned  to  entirely  different  places  in  other  parts  of  his 
narrative.  We  find  here  once  more  the  two  writers  following  their  respective  bent : 
Matthew,  having  a  didactic  aim,  exhibits  in  a  general  manner  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
on  th^  righteousness  of  the  kingdom,  by  including  in  this  outline  many  sayings 
spoken  on  other  occasions,  but  bearing  on  the  same  subject ;  Luke,  writing  as  a 
historian,  confines  hiniself  more  strictly  to  the*  actual  words  which  Jesus  uttered  at 
this  time.    Thus  each  of  them  has  his  own  kind  of  superiority  over  the  other. 

1«^.  The  manifestations  of  charity  :  vers.  27-80.  To  describe  the  manifestations 
of  this  new  principle,  which  is  henceforth  to  sway  the  world,  was  the  most  popular 
and  effectual  way  of  introducing  it  into  the  consciences  of  his  hearers.  Jesus  de- 
scribes, first  of  all,  charity  in  its  active  form  (vers.  27  and  28) ;  then  in  its  passive 
form  of  endurance  (vers.  29  and  80). 

Vers.  27,  28.*  **  But  1  say  unto  you  which  hear.  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to 
them  which  hate  you.    28.  Bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
deapitefully  use  you."    There  is  a  break  in  the  connection  between  ver.  26  and  ver. 
27.    De  Wette  and  Meyer  think  that  the  link  is  to  be  found  in  this  thought  under- 
Btood  :  **  Notwithstanding  these  curses  which  I  pronounce  upon  the  rich,  your  per- 
aecutors,  I  command  you  not  to  hate,  but  to  love  them."    But  in  the  verses  that  fol- 
low, It  is  not  the  rich  particularly  that  are  represented  as  the  enemies  whom  His  dis- 
ciples should  love.    The  precept  of  love  to  enemies  is  given  in  the  most  general 
manner.    Rather  Is  it  the  new  law  which  Jesus  announces  here,  as  in  Matthew.    The 
link  of  connection  with  what  goes  before  is  this :  In  the  midst  of  this  hatred  of 
which  you  will  be  the  objects  (ver.  22),  it  will  be  your  duty  to  realize  in  the  world 
the  perfect  law  which  I  to-day  proclaim  to  you.    Tholuck,  in  his  "  Explanation  of 
ilie  Sermon  on  the  Mount*'  (p.  498),  takes  exception  to  Luke  for  giving  these  precepts 
a  place  here,  where  they  have  no  connection ;  but  he  thus  shows  that  he  has  failed 
to  understand  the  structure  of  this  discourse  in  our  GU)spel,  as  we  have  exhibited  it. 
Ih  this  form  of  expression  :  But  1 9ay  unto  ffou  which  hear,  there  is  an  echo  as  it 
were  of  the  antithesis  of  Matthew  :  "  Te  have  heard    .    .    .    But  I  say  unto  you." 
By  this  expression,  you  which   hear,  Jesus  opposes  the  actual  hearers  surrounding 
Him  to  those  imaginary  hearers  to  whom  the  preceding  woes  were  addressed.    We 

*  Ver.  28.  The  hss.  are  divided  between  vfuis  and  vfuv.  All  the  Mjj.  omit  mi  be- 
fore wpoonxeoBe,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  merely  some  Mnn.  The  mss.  are 
divided  between  nepi  and  vnep. 
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must  conceive  of  the  words,  ver.  27  and  ver.  28,  as  having  been  pronounced  with 
some  kind  of  enthusiasm.  These  precepts  overflow  with  love.  You  have  only  to 
meet  every  manifestation  of  hatred  with  a  fresh  manifestation  of  love.  Love  !  Love  ! 
You  can  never  love  too  much !  The  term  love  denotes  the  essence  of  the  new 
principle.  Then  come  its  manifestations  :  first,  in  acts  (do  good)  ;  then  in  words 
{blesa) ;  lastly,  the  highest  manifestation,  which  is  at  once  act  and  word  (jpray  for). 
These  manifestations  of  love  correspond  with  the  exhibitions  of  hatred  by  which  they 
are  called  forth  :  txBpa^  Tiatred,  the  inward  feeling  ;  juiaeiv^  to  Tvold  in  abhorrence,  the 
acts  ;  KarapaaOai^  to  cursSf  the  words.  'ETnjpedCetv  (probably  from  eiri  and  aipeaBai,  to 
rise  agaifist,  to  thwart)  corresponds  with  intercession.  Jesus  therefore  here  requires 
more  than  that  which  to  natural  selfishness  appears  the  highest  virtue  :  not  to  render 
evil  for  evil.  He  demands  from  His  disciples,  according  to  the  expression  of  St. 
Paul  (Rom.  12  :  21),  that  they  shall  overe^mie  evil  with  good;  Jesus  could  not  yet  re- 
veal the  source  whence  His  disciples  were  to  derive  this  entirely  new  passion,  this 
divine  charity  which  displays  its  riches  of  forgiveness  and  salvation  toward  a  rebel- 
lious world  at  enmity  with  God  (Rom.  5  :  8-10).  In  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew, 
the  two  intervening  propositions  have  probably  been  transferred  from  Luke.     ^ 

Vers.  29  and  30.*  Patient  Charity. — **  And  unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  the  one 
cheek,  offer  also  the  other  ;  and  him  tbat  taketh  away  thy  cloak,  forbid  not  to  take 
thy  coat  also.  80.  Give  to  every  man  that  asketh  of  thee  ;  and  of  him  that  taketh 
away  thy  goods  ask  them  not  again.** — Paul  also  regards  fiaKpoSyfielv^  to  be  long-sttf- 
fering,  as  on  a  par  with  xpV(^T^eaBai,  to  do  good  (Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind. 
1  Cor.  13  :  4).  The  natural  heart  thinks  it  does  a  great  deal  when  it  respects  a 
neighbor's  rights  ;  it  does  not  rise  to  the  higher  idea  of  sacrificing  its  own.  Jesus 
here  describes  a  charity  which  seems  to  ignore  its  own  rights,  and  knows  no  bounds 
to  its  self-sacrifice.  He  exhibits  this  sublime  ideal  in  actual  instances  (lit.  in  the  most 
concrete  traits)  and  under  the  most  paradoxical  forms.  In  order  to  explain  these 
difficult  words,  Olshausen  maintained  that  they  only  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  themselves,  and  not  to  the  relations  of  Christians  with  the 
world.  But  would  Jesus  have  entertained  the  supposition  of  strikers  and  thieves 
among  His  own  people  ?  Again,  it  has  been  said  that  these  precepts  expressed  noth- 
ing more  than  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  revenge  (Calvin),  that  they  were  hyper- 
boles (Zwingle),  a  portrayal  of  the  general  disposition  which  the  Christian  is  to  ex- 
emplify in  each  individual  case,  according  as  regard  for  God's  glory  and  his  neigh- 
bor's salvation  may  permit  (Tholuck) ;  which  comes  to  8t.  Augustine's  idea,  that 
these  precepts  concern  the  prosparatio  cordis  rather  than  the  opus  quod  in  apertoJU, 
Without  denying  that  there  is  some  truth  in  all  these  explanation  ^  we  think  that  they 
do  not  altogether  grasp  the  idea.  Jesus  means  that,  as  far  as  itself  is  concerned, 
charity  knows  no  limits  to  its  self-denial.  If,  therefore,  it  ever  puts  a  stop  to  its 
concessions,  it  is  in  no  way  because  it  feels  its  patience  exhausted  ;  true  charity  is 
infinite  as  God  Himself,  whose  essence  it  is.  Its  limit,  if  it  has  any,  is  not  that  which 
its  rights  draw  around  it ;  it  is  a  limit  like  that  which  the  beautiful  defines  for  itself, 
proceeding  from  within.  It  is  in  charity  that  the  disciple  of  Jesus  yields,  when  he 
yields  ;  it  is  in  charity  also  that  he  resists,  when  he  resists.  CJinrUy  has  no  other 
limit  than  Cluirity  itself,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  boundless.  Smyuf  does  not  properly 
mean,  as  it  is  ordinarily  translated,  the  cheek  (napcM),  but  the  jaw  ;  the  blow  given, 

*  Vor.  20.  5ft.  D.,  fi%  rriv  for  eiri  ttjv.     Ver.  80.  S>.  B,  omit  rw  after  n-arn. 
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therefore,  is  not  a  slap,  but  a  heavy  blow.  Consequently  it  is  an  act  of  violence, 
rather  than  of  contempt,  that  is  meant.  The  disciple  who  has  completely  sacrificed 
his  person,  naturally  will  not  refuse  his  clothes.  As  I/iar<of  denotes  the  upper  gar- 
ment, and  ;t<^<^''  the  under  garment  or  tunic  which  is  worn  next  the  skin,  it  would 
seem  that  here  also  it  is  an  act  of  violence  that  is  meant,  a  theft  perpetrated  by  main 
force  ;  the  thief  first  snatches  away  the  upper  garment.  Matthew  presents  the  re- 
verse order  :  *'  He  who  would  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also." 
This  is  because  with  him  it  is  an  affair  of  legal  process  (if  any  man  toiU  me  thee  at  the 
law).  The  creditor  begins  by  possessing  himself  of  the  coat,  which  is  less  valuable  ; 
then,  if  he  is  not  sufficiently  compensated,  he  claims  the  under  garment.  This  ju- 
ridical form  stands  connected  in  Matthew  with  the  article  of  the  Mosaic  code  which 
JesoB  has  just  cited  :  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  Matthew,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  have  preserved  the  original  words  of  this  passage.  But  is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive, that  if  Luke  had  had  Matthew's  writing  before  him,  or  the  document  made 
use  of  by  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  he  would  have  substituted,  on  his  own  authority, 
a  totally  different  thought  from  that  of  his  predecessor  ? 

Yer.  30.  Another  form  of  the  same  thought.  A  Christian,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, would  neither  refuse  anything  nor  claim  anything  back.  If,  therefore,  he 
does  either  one  or  the  other,  it  is  always  out  of  charity.  This  sentiment  regulates  his 
refusals  as  well  as  his  gifts,  the  maintenance  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of  his  rights. 

M.  After  having  described  the  applications  of  the  new  principle,  Jesus  gives  a 
formal  enunciation  of  it,  ver.  31  :  "  And  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  also  to  them  likewise."  The  natural  heart  says,  indeed,  with  the  Rabbins: 
*'  What  is  disagreeable  to  thyself,  do  not  do  to  thy  neighbor."  But  charity  says,  by 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  \  .**  Whatsoever  thou  desirest  for  thyself,  that  do  to  thy  neighbor." 
Treat  thy  neighbor  in  everything  as  thine  other  self.  It  is  obvious  that  Jesus  only 
means  desires  that  are  reasonable  and  really  salutary.  His  disciples  are  regarded  as 
unable  to  form  any  others  for  themselves.  Kai^  and^  may  be  rendered  here  by,  in  a 
foord.  In  Matthew  this  precept  is  found  in  chap.  7,  toward  the  end  of  the  discourse, 
between  an  exhortation  to  prayer  and  a  call  to  conversion,  consequently  without  any 
natural  connection  with  what  precedes  and  follows.  Notwithstanding  this,  Tholuck 
prefers  the  position  which  it  has  in  Matthew.  He  regards  this  saying  as  a  summary 
of  the  whole  discourse  (p.  498).  But  is  it  not  manifest  that  it  is  more  naturally  con- 
nected with  a  series  of  precepts  on  charity,  than  with  an  exhortation  to  prayer  ? 

3d.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  charity,  disinterestedness  :  vers.  32-35a.* 
"  And  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  For  sinners  also  love 
those  that  love  them.  33.'  And  if  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good  to  you,  what 
thank  have  ye  ?  For  sinners  also  do  even  the  same.  34.  And  if  ye  lend  to  those  of 
whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  For  sinners  also  lend  to  sinners,  to 
receive  the  same  service.  35a.  But  love  your  enemies,  and  do  them  good,  and  lend, 
without  hoping  for  anything  again. "  Human  love  seeks  an  object  which  is  congenial 
to  itself,  and  from  which,  in  case  of  need,  it  may  obtain  some  return.  There  is 
always  somewhat  of  self-interest  in  it.  The  new  love  wtiich  Jesus  proclaims  will  be 
completely  gratuitous  and  disinterested.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  able  to  embrace 
even  an  object  entirely  opposed  to  its  own  nature.     Xapig  :  the  favor  which  comes 

*  Ver.  88.  Ik*  B.  add  yap  between  kqi  and  eav,  J*.  B.  A.  omit  yap  after  Kai.  Ver. 
34.  Instead  of  andka^eiv,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  14  Mjj.,  I*.  B.  L.  Z. 
read  /a/3ttv,    Jft.  B.  L.  Z,  omit  yap.    Ver.  35.  S*.  Z,  n.  Syr.,  (irj^eva  instead  of  firi^ev. 
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from  God  ;  in  Matthew  :  rivafuoBSv,  what  matter  of  recampeme  t    *krroXaftfidvetv  rd  ha 
may  signify,  to  withdraw  the  capital  lent.  Or  indeed,  to  receive  some  day  ths  same 
service.    The  prepositiou  and  would  favor  the  first  sense.    But  the  Alex,  reading 
renders  this  prep,  doubtful.     The  covert  selfishness  of  this  conduct  comes  out 
better  in  the  second  sense,  only  to  lend  to  those  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  lend  in 
their  turn.    It  is  a  .shrewd  calculation,  selfishness  in  instinctive  accord  with  the 
law  of  retaliation,  utilitarianism  coming  forward  to*  reap   the  fruits  of  moral- 
ity.     What    fine  irony    there    is  in  this  picture !    What  a  criticism  on  natural 
kindness  !    The  new  principle  of  wholly  disinterested  charity  comes  out  very  clearly 
on  this  dark  background  of  ordinary  benevolence.     This  paradoxical  form  which 
Jesus  gives  His  precepts  effectually  prevents  all  attempts  of  a  relaxed  morality  to 
weaken  them.     U^v  (ver.  85) :  "  This  false  love  cast  aside  ;  fur  you,  my  disciples, 
there  only  remains  this.*'      *Aire/im^eiv  means  properly,  to  despair.     Meyer  would 
apply  this  sense  here  :  "  not  despairing  of  divine  remuneration  in  the  dispensation  to 
come. "    But  how  can  the  object  of  the  verb  firjdev,  Twihinff,  be  harmopized  with  this 
meaning  and  the  antithesis  in  ver.  84  ?    The  sense  which  the  Byriac  translation  gives, 
reading  probably  with  some  hbs.  fiijdiva,  no  one,  '*  causing  no  one  to  despair  by  a 
refusal,"  is  grammatically  inadmissible.    The  only  alternative  is  to  give  the  dr^ in 
aveXm^etv  the  sense  which  this  prep,  already  has  in  ano^apeiv,  hoping  for  nothing  in 
return  from  him  who  asks  of  you. 

4ih,  The  model  and  source  of  the  charity  which  Jesus  has  just  depicted  :  vers.  355 
and  86.*  '-^  And  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the 
Highest:  for  He  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.    86.  Be  ye  therefore 
merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful."    Having  referred  to  the  love  which  His 
disciples  are  to  surpass,  that  of  man  by  nature  a  sinner,  Jesus  shows  them  what  they 
must  aspire  to  reach— that  divine  love  which  is  the  source  of  all  gratuitous  and 
disinterested  love.    The  promise  of  a  reward  is  no  contradiction  to  the  perfect  dis- 
interestedness which  Jesus  has  just  made  the  essential  characteristic  of  love.     And, 
in  fact,  the  reward  is  not  a  payment  of  a  nature  foreign  to  the  feeling  rewarded,  the 
prize  of  merit ;  it  is  the  feeling  itself  l)rought  to  perfection,  the  full  participation 
in  the  life  and  glory  of  God,  who  is  love  !    Kai,  and  in  fact.    This  disinterested  love, 
whereby  we  become  like  God,  raises  us  to  the  glorious  condition  of  His  sons  and 
heirs,  like  Jesus  Himself.    The  seventh  beatitude  in  Matthew,   '*  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God,"  is  probably  a  j^neral 
maxim  taken  from  this  saying.    If  the  Ungrateful  and  the  wicked  are  the  object 
of  divine  love,  it  is  because  this  love  is  compassionate  (wKTipfKJv,  ver.  86).     In  the 
wicked  man  God  sees  the  unhappy  man.    Matt.  5  :  45  gives  tliis  same  idea  in  an  en- 
tirely different  form  :  **  For  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust."    How  could  these  two  forms  have 
been  taken  from  the  same  document  ?    If  Luke  had  known  this  fine  saying  in  Mat- 
thew, would  he  have  suppressed  it  ?    Matthew  concludes  this  train  of  thought  by  a 
general  maxim  similar  to  that  in  Luke  5  :  86  :  ''Be  ye  therefore  perfect,   as  your 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."    These  two  different  forms  correspond  exactly  with 
the  difference  in  the  body  of  the  discourse  in  the  two  evangelists.    Matthew  speaks 
of  the  inward  righteousness,  the  perfection  (to  which  one  attains  through  charity)  ; 
Luke,  of  charity  (the  essential  element  of  perfection ;  comp.  Col.  8  :  14). 

*  Ver.  36.  ».  B.  D.  L.  Z.  JtP»"  ^«  on^it  ovv.    ».  B.  L.  Z.  omit  /cot, 
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oth.  Love,  ihe  principle  of  aU  beneftceni^morcU  action  on  the  wcrJd:  vers.  87-45. — 
The  diflciples  of  Jesus  are  not  only  called  to  practise  what  is  good  themselves ;  they 
are  charged  to  make  it  prevail  in  the  earth.  They  are,  as  Jesas  says  in  Matthew, 
immediately  after  the  beatitudes,  the  Ught  of  the  world,  the  salt  of  ihe  earth.  Now  they 
cao  only  exercise  this  salutary  ipfluence  through  love,  which  manifests  itself  in  this 
sphere  also  (comp.  ver.  27),  either  by  what  it  refrains  from  (vers.  87-42),  or  by 
action  (^ers.  43-45).    Above  all  things,  love  refrains  from  judging. 

Vers.  87  and  88.*  '*  And  judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged  ;  condemn  not, 
and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned  ;  forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven.  88.  Give,  and  it 
shall  be  given  unto  you  ;  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and-  shaken  together,  and 
running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom  ;  for  with  the  same  measure  that  yc 
mete  withal,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  There  is  no  reference  here  to  the 
pardon  of  personal  offences  ;  the  reference  is  to  charity,  which,  in  a  general  way, 
refuses  to  judge.  Jesus  evidently  has  in  view  in  this  passage  the  judgment  which 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  assumed  the  right  to  exercise  in  Israel,  and  which  their 
harshness  and  arrogance  rendered  more  injurious  than  useful,  as  was  seen  in  the 
effect  it  produced  on  the  publicans  and  other  such  persons  (5  :  80, 15 :  28-80).  Kal 
indicates  the  transition  to  a  new  but  analogous  subject :  And  further,  Kplveiv,  to 
judge,  is  not  equivalent  to  condemn  ;  it  means  generally  to  set  one*s  self  up  as  a  judge 
of  the  moral  worth  of  another.  But  since,  wherever  this  disposition  prevails,  judg^ 
ment  is  usually  exercised  in  an  unkindly  spirit,  the  word  is  certainly  employed  here 
in  an  unfavorable  sense.  It  is  strengthened  by  the  following  term :  condemn,  to 
condemn  pitilessly,  and  without  taking  into  account  any  reasons  for  forbearance. 
'AiroAvetv,  to  absolve,  dues  not  refer,  therefore,  to  the  pardon  of  a  personal  offence  ;  it 
is  the  anxiety  of  love  to  find  a  neighbor  innocent  rather  than  guilty,  to  excuse  rather 
than  to  condemn.  The  Lord  does  not  forbid  all  moral  judgments  on  the  conduct  of 
our  neighbor  ;  this  would  contradict  many  other  passages,  for  example,  1  Cor.  5 :  12  : 
"  Do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  within  V*  The  true  judgment,  inspired  by  love,  is  im- 
plied in  ver.  42.  "V^hat  Jesus  desires  to  banish  from  the  society  of  His  disciples  is  the 
jndging  spirit,  the  tendency  to  place  our  faculty  of  moral  appreciation  at  the  service 
of  natural  malignity,  or  more  simply  still,  judging  for  the  pleasure  of  judging.  The 
reward  promised  :  not  to  be  judged  or  condemned,  to  be  ecnt  away  absolved,  may  refer 
either  to  this  world  or  the  other,  to  the  conduct  o^  nien  or  of  God.  The  latter  is  the 
more  natural  meaning,  it  enforces  itself  in  the  next  precept.  It  is  probably  from  here 
that  the  fifth  beatitude  in  Matthew  has  been  taken  :  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful ;  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy." 

With  a  disposition  to  absolve  those  that  are  accused  is  naturally  connected  that 
of  giving,  that  is  to  say.  of  rendering  service  to  all,  even  to  the  greatest  sinners. 
This  idea  is  introduced  here  only  as  an  accessory  to  the  other.  There  is  some  feel- 
ing in  these  successive  imperatives,  and  a  remarkable  affluence  of  expression  in  the 
promise.  Some  one  has  said  :  "  Give  with  a  full  hand  to  God,  and  He  will  give 
with  a  fun  hand  to  you."  The  idea  of  this  boundless  liberality  of  God  is  forcibly 
^pressed  by  the  accumulation  of  epithets.  The  measure,  to  which  Jesus  alludes, 
is  one  for  solids  (pressed,  shaken  together) ;  the  epithet,  running  over,  is  not  at  all  op- 

*  Ver.  87.  A.  C.  A.  If"^..  iva  firf  instead  of  xai  ov  ft^,  Ver.  38.  ».  B.  D.  L.  Z.. 
«  yap  fterpo  instead  of  to  yap  auru  perpQ  w,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  all  tt^e 
oilier  usa. 
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posed  to  this.  The  expression,  into  your  bosom,  refers  to  the  form  of  the  oriental 
garment,  which  allows  of  things  being  heaped  together  in  the  large  pockeUahaped 
fold  above  the  girdle  (Ruth  3  :  15).  The  plur.  6<Mjovaiv,  ihey  wiU  give  corresponds 
to  the  French  indef .  pron.  on  ;  it  denotes  the  instruments  of  divine  munifioenoe, 
whoever  they  may  be  (12  :  20,  48).  This  precept  is  found,  in  very  nearly  the  same 
terms,  in  Matt.,  7  : 1  e^  «dg.,  immediately  following  an  exhortation,  to  confidence 
in  Providence,  and  before  an  invitation  to  prayer— in  a  context,  therefore,  with 
which  it  has  no  connection.    In  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  closely  connected. 

Vers.  89  and  40.  "  And  He  spake  a  parable  unto  them.  Can  the  blind  lead  the 
blind  ?  Shall  they  not  both  fall  into  the  ditch  ?  40.  The  disciple  is  not  above  bis 
master :  but  every  one  that  is  perfect  shall  be  as  his  master.''  Meyer,  Bleek,  and 
Holtzmann  can  see  no  natural  connection  between  this  little  parable  and  the  preced- 
ing precept.  The  form.  He  said  to  them  aiso^  seems  of  itself  to  indicate  an  intern^)- 
tion,  and  to  betray  the  interpolation  of  a  passage  foreign  to  the  original  context  Is 
not,  however,  the  figure  of  a  blind  man  leading  another  man  (ver.  89)  evidently  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  man  who,  while  he  has  a  beam  in  his  own  eye,  wants  to  take 
a  straw  out  of  his  brother's  eye  (ver.  41)  ?  And  who  can  fail  to  perceive  the  connec- 
tion between  the  idea  contained  in  this  last  illustration  and  the  precept  which 
precedes  (vers.  87,  38)  respecting  judgments  ?  A  man's  presuming  to  correct  his 
neighbor,  without  correcting  himself— is  not  this  altogether  characteristic  of  that 
mania  for  judging  others  which  Jesus  has  just  forbidden  ?  The  whole  passage  (vers. 
87-42)  is  just,  therefore,  a  piece  of  consecutive  instruction  respecting  judgments. 
Jesus  continues  the  contrast  between  that  normal  and  salutary  judgment  which  He 
expects  from  His  disciples,  in  regard  to  the  world,  based  partly  on  the  love  of  one's 
neighbor,  and  partly  on  unsparing  judgment  of  one's  self,  and  that  injurious  judgment 
which  the  Pharisees,  severe  toward  others,  and  altogether  infatuated  with  themselves, 
were  exercising  in  the  midst  of  Jewish  society.  The  sole  result  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Pharisees  was  to  fit  their  disciples  for  the  same  perdition  as  themselves  !  Jesus 
prays  His  disciples  not  to  repeat  such  achievements  in  the  order,  of  things  which  He 
is  about  to  establish.  In  Matt.  15  :  14  and  23 :  15,  16  we  have  some  precisely  similar 
words  addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  We  are  not  mistaken,  therefore,  in  our  applica- 
tion of  this  figure.  As  to  the  phrase,  And  He  saith  to  t/tern  also  (ver.  89),  com  p.  6  : 5. 
This  break  in  the  ducourse  represents  a  moment's  pause  to  collect  His  thoughtSw 
Jesus  seeks  for  an  illustration  that  will  impress  His  hearers  with  the  deplorable  con- 
sequences of  passing  judgment  on  others,  when  it  is  done  after  the  lashion  of  the 
Pharisees.  'Odtfyelv,  to  point  out  the  way,  combines  the  two  notions  of  correction  and 
instruction.  The  disciple,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  disciple,  not  being  able  to  excel  his 
master  (ver.  40),  it  follows  that  the  disciple  of  a  Pharisee  will  not  be  able  at  best  to 
do  more  than  equal  his  master  ;  that  is  to  say,  fall  into  the  same  ditch  with  him. 
Yer.  40  justifies  this  idea.  Here  we  see  what  wiU  happen  to  the  whole  people,  if 
they  remain  under  the  direction  of  the  Pharisees.  The  further  they  advance  in  the 
school  of  such  masters,  the  nearer  they  will  come  ...  to  perdition.  The  pro- 
verbial saying,  ver.  40a,  is  used  in  Matt.  10  :  24,  25  and  John  15  :  20  in  this  sense  : 
The  servants  of  Jesus  must  not  expect  to  be  treated  better  than  their  Master.  In 
Luke  22  :  27  and  John  18  :  16  it  is  applied  to  the  humility  which  befits  the  servant  of 
such  a  Master.  It  is  obvious  that  Jesus  made  various  applications  of  these  general 
maxims.  Whatever,  then,  modern  criticism  may  think,  the  context  of  Luke  is  un- 
exceptionable.   How  can  Wei^sftcker    so  disregard  this  connection  as  actually  to 
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make  ver.  39  the  commencement  of  a  new  part,  *'  the  second  section  of  the  dis- 
course I"  (p.  153).  '^    " 

Vers.  41  and  42.  '*  And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye, 
bat  percei^est  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  43.  Either  how  canst  thou  say 
to  thy  brother.  Brother,  let  me  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thine  eye,  when  thou  thy- 
self beholdest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye."  In  order  to  be  useful  in  correcting  another,  a  man 
must  begin  by  correcting  himself.  Love,  when  sincere,  never  acts  otherwise.  Be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  restraint,  all  judgment  is  the  fruit  of  presumption  and  blind- 
ness. Such  was  the  judgment  of  the  Pharisees.  The  mote,  the  bit  of  straw  which 
has  slipped  into  the  eye,  represents  a  defect  of  secondary  importance.  A  beam  in  the 
^e  is  a  ludicrous  image  which  ridicule  uses  to  describe  a  ridiculous  proceeding — ^a 
man's  assuming,  as  the  Pharisee  did,  to  direct  the  moral  education  of  his  less  vicious 
neighbor,  when  he  was  himself  saturated  with  avarice,  pride,  and  other  odious  vices. 
Such  a  man  is  rightly  termed  a  hypocrite  ;  for  if  it  was  hatred  of  evil  that  inspired 
his  judgment,  would  he  not  begin  by  showing  this  feeling  in  an  unsparing  judgment 
of  himself  ?  Ordinarily,  diapXeiffeLS  is  understood  in  this  sense :  Thou  wilt  be  able 
to  think  to,  to  Me  to  .  .  .  But  can  fi^^Treiv,  to  eee,  be  used  in  this  connection  in 
an  abstract  sense  ?  The  connection  between  £/c/3aXX«,  take  away,  and  Sta^Mjffeii,  Hum 
Mi  see,  should  sufilce  to  prove  the  contrary :  "  Take  away  the  beam  which  takes 
away  thy  sight,  and  then  thou  shalt  see  clearly  to  .  .  ."  The  verb  Sia^^iireiv,  to 
tee  through,  to  see  distinctly,  is  only  found  in  this  passage,  and  in  its  parallel  in  Mat- 
thew, in  all  the  N.  T.  This  has  been  held  to  prove  that  the  two  evangelists  both 
onployed  the  same  Greek  document.  But  characteristic  expressions  such  as  these 
doubtless  originated  in  the  first  rendering  of  the  oral  tradition  into  the  Greek  tongue  ; 
precepts  then  took  a  fixed  form,  certain  features  of  which  were  preserved  in  the 
preaching,  and  thence  passed  into  our  Syn. 

In  vers.  43-45,  the  idea  of  teaching,  which  is  perceptible  in  ver.  40,  takes  the 
phice  altogether  of  the  idea  of  judging,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected. 

Vers.  43-45.*  "  For  a  good  tree  bringeth  not  forth  corrupt  fruit ;  neither  doth  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  44.  For  every  tree  is  known  by  his  own  fruit : 
for  of  thorns  men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a  bramble-bush  gather  they  grapes." 
In  order  that  our  words  may  have  a  good  influence  on  our  neighbor,  we  must  be  good 
ourselves.  In  this  passage,  therefore,  the  fruits  of  the  tree  are  neither  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  individual  who  teaches,  nor  his  doctrines.  They  are  the  results  of 
his  labor  in  others.  In  vain  will  a  proud  man  preach  humility,  or  a  selfish  man 
charity  ;  the  injurious  influence  of  example  will  paralyze  the  efforts  of  their  words. 
The  corrupt  tree  (oapirdv)  is  a  tree  infected  with  canker,  whose  juices  are  incapable  of 
producing  palatable  fruit.  The  connection  between  vers.  43  and  44a  is  this  :  "  This 
principle  is  so  true,  that  every  one,  without  hesitation,  infers  the  nature  of  a  tree 
from  its  fruits."  In  Palestine  there  are  often  seen,  behind  hedges  of  thorns  and 
^inunbles,  fig-trees  completely  garlanded  with  the  climbing  tendrils  of  vine  branches,  f 

*  Ver.  43.  Bk.  B.  L.  Z.  aud  several  Mnn.  add  naXiv  after  ovde.  Ver.  45.  J*.  B. 
omit  avTov  after  Kapdias,  ^.  B.  D.  L.  omit  avQpcjjroi  after  wovtiaoi.  fife.  B.  D.  L.  Z. 
omit  the  words  Brjaavpov  rrfS  xapdias  avrov, 

t  Konrad  Furrer,  '*  dieBedeutung  der  biblischen  Geographiefiir  die  bibl.  Exo- 
gwe."  p.  84. 
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Ver.  45  gives  expression  to  the  general  principle  on  which  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
rests.    A  man's  word  is  the  most  direct  communication  of  his  being.    If  a  man  de- 
sires to  reform  others  by  lus  word,  he  must  reform  himself  ;  then  his  word  will  change 
the  world.    Jesus  Himself  succeeded  in  depositing  a  germ  of  goodness  in  the  world 
by  His  word  alone,  because  He  was  a  perfectly  good  man.    It  is  for  His  disciples  to 
continue  His  work  by  this  method,  which  is  the  antipodes  of  that  of  the  Phansees. 
An  analogous  passage  is  found  in  Matthew,  at  the  end  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(7  :  15-20).    There  Jesus  is  exhorting  His  hearers  to  beware  of  false^prophets,  who 
betray  their  real  character  by  their  evil  fruits.    These  false  prophets  may  indeed  be, 
in  this  precept,  as  in  that  of  Luke,  the  Pharisees  (comp.  our  ver.  26).    But  their 
fruits  are  certainly,  in  Matthew,  their  moral  conduct,  their  pride,  avarice,  and  hypoc- 
risy, and  not,  as  in  Luke,  the  effects  produced  by  their  ministry.    On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  a  passage  in  Matthew  (12  :  38-85)  still  more  like  ours.    As  it  belongs  to  a 
warning  against  blaspheming  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  fruits  of  the  tree  are  evidently,  as 
in  Luke,  the  words  themselves,  in  so  far  as  they  are  good  or  bad  in  their  nature  and 
in  their  effect  on  those  who  receive  them.    From  this,  is  it  not  evident  that  this  pas- 
sage is  the  true  parallel  to  ours,  and  that  the  passage  which  Matthew  has  introduced 
into  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  importation,  occasioned  probably  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  image  (that  of  the  trees  and  their  fruits)  in  both  ?    Thus  Jesus  has 
risen  by  degrees  from  the  conditions  of  the  Christian  life  (the  beatitudes)  to  the  life 
itself  ;  first  of  all  to  its  principle,  then  to  its  action  on  the  world.    He  has  made  His 
renewed  disciples  instruments  for  the  renewal  of  humanity.    It  now  only  remams 
for  Him  to  bring  this  inaugural  discourse  to  a  close.  . 

Third  part  of  the  discourse  :  vers.  46-49.  Ths  Sanctvem.—'EeTe  we  have  the  con- 
clusion, and,  so  to  speak,  the  peroration  of  the  discourse.  The  Lord  enjoins  His  dis^ 
ciples,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  welfare,  to  put  in  practice  the  new  principle  of  con- 
duct which  He  has  just  laid  down. 

Ver.  46.  "  And  why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say." 
This  saying  proves  that  Jesus  was  already  recognized  as  Lord  by  a  large  part  of 
this  multitude,  but  that  even  then  He  would  have  been  glad  to  find  in  many  of  those 
who  saluted  Him  by  this  title  a  more  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  law  of  charity.  This 
warning  is  connected,  doubtless,  with  the  preceding  context,  by  this  idea  :  *'  Do  not 
be  guilty,  in  the  dispensation  now  commencing,  of  the  same  hypocrisy  as  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  have  been  guilty  of  in  that  which  is  coming  to  an  end  ;  they  render 
homage  to  Jehovah,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perpetually  transgress  His  law.  Do  not 
deal  with  my  word  in  this  way."  The  same  idea  is  found  in  Matthew,  at  the  cor- 
responding place  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (7  :  21  ^<  seq.\  but  under  that  abstract 
and  sententious  form  already  observed  in  the  Beatitudes  :  ''  Not  every  one  that  saith 
unto  me  :  Lord,  Lord,"  etc.  In  this  passage  in  Matthew,  Jesus  expressly  claims  to 
be  the  Messiah  and  Supreme  Judge.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  L&rd^  Lord, 
of  Luke. 

Vers.  47-49.*  *'  Whosoever  cometh  to  me,  and  Jieareth  my  sayings,  and  doeth 
them,  I  will  show  you  to  whom  he  is  like  :  48.  He  is  like  a  man  which  built  an 
house,  and  digged  deep,  and  laid  the  f  oiindation  on  a  rock  :  and  when  the  flood  aroae, 
the  stream  beat  vehemently  upon  that  house,  and  could  not  shake  it ;  for  it  was 

*  Ver.  48.  Vt,  B.  L.  Z.,  Siaro  xaXu?  oiKoSofUfoOai  avn/v  instead  of  reBefieXioro  y€ip  eiri 
Ttfv  nerpap,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  all  the  other  authorities.  Ver. 
49.  C.  and  some  Mnn.,  otKodo/wvTi  instead  of  oiKodo/iTtaavrt, 
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founded  npon  a  rock.  49.  But  he  that  heareth,  and  doeth  not,  is  like  a  'man  that, 
without  a  foundation,  built  a  house  "upon  the  earth  ;  against  which  the  stream, 
did  beat  vehemently,  and  immediately  it  fell ;  and  the  ruin  of  that  house  was 
great."  The  two  evangelists  coincide  in  this  closing  illustration.  On  the 
ahelYing  lands  which  surround  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  there  are  some 
hills  on  which  the  rock  is  covered  with  only  a  thin  layer  of  earth  (yv,  Luke)  or 
Band  (aftfio^,  Matthew).  A  prudent  man  digs  through  this  movable  soil, 
digs  deep  dowif  (*(TicaV»c  kqI  c/JaOvve),  even  into  the  rock,  upon  and  in  which  {M  with 
the  accusative)  he  lays  the  foundation.  Luke  only  mentions  one  cause  of  destruc- 
tion, the  waterspout  {irX^/ifivpa\  that  breaks  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and 
creates  the  torrents  which  carry  away  the  layer  of  «arth  and  sand,  and  with  it  the 
bailding  that  is  not  founded  on  the  rock.  Matthew  adds  the  hurricane  (ivefxoi)  that 
ordinarily  accompanies  these  great  atmospheric  disturbances,  and  overthrows  the 
building  which  the  torrent  undermines.  Though  the  differences  between  these  two 
descriptions  in  Matthew  and  Luke  are  for  the  most  part  insignificant,  they  are  too 
numerous  to  suppose  that  both  could  have  been  taken  from  the  same  document.  To 
build  on  the  earth  is  to  admit  the  Lord*s  will  merely  into  the  understanding,  that 
most  superficial  and  impersonal  part  of  a  man's  self,  while  closing  the  conscience 
against  Him,  and  withholding  the  acquiescence  of  the  will,  which  is  the  really  per- 
sonal element  within  us.  The  trial  of  our  spiritual  building  is  brought  about  by 
temptation,  persecution,  and,  last  of  all,  by  judgment.  Its  overthrow  is  accom- 
plished by  unbelief  here  below,  and  by  condemnation  from  above.  The  Alex,  read- 
log,  beeauw  it  had  been  toeU  buUt  (ver.  48),  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  T.  R ,  for  U 
wu  founded  on  a  rock,  which  is  taken  from  Matthew.  A  single  lost  soul  is  a  great 
ruin  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Jesus,  in  closing  his  discourse,  leaves  His  hearers  imder 
the  impression  of  this  solemn  thought.  Each  of  them,  while  listening  to  this  last 
word,  might  think  that  he  heard  the  crash  of  the  falling  edifice,  and  say  within 
iiimaelf :  This  disaster  will  be  mine  if  I  prove  hypocritical  or  inconsistent. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  therefore,  as  Weizs&cker  has  clearly  seen,  is :  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  law.    The  order  of  the  discourse,  according  to  the  two  doc- 
uments, is  this  :  Jesus  addresses  His  hearers  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  people  who, 
even  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  have  the  greatest  need  of  heavenly  compensa- 
tions.   Treating  them' as  disciples,  either  because  they  were  already  attached  to  Him 
as  such,  or  in  their  character  as  voluntary  hearers,  He  regards  this  audience,  brought 
together  without  previous  prm>aration,  as  representing  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
pr<Mnu)gates  before  this  new  Israel  the  principle  of  the  perfect  law.    Then,  substi- 
tatin^  His  disciples  for  the  doctors  of  the  ancient  economy,  He  points  out  to  them 
the  sole  condition  on  which  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  in  the  world  the  glorious 
work  which  He  confides  to  them.    Lastly,  He  urges  them,  in  the  name  of  all  they 
hold  most  precious,  to  fulfil  this  condition  by  making  their  life  agree  with  their  pro- 
fession, in  order  that,  when  tested  by  the  judgment,  they  may  not  come  to  ruin.    Li 
what    respect  does  this  discourse  lack  unity  and  regular  progression  ?    How  can 
Weizsllcker  say  that  these  precepts,  in  Luke,  are  for  the  most  part  thrown  together, 
without  connection,  and  detached  from  their  natural  context  T*    It  is  is  Matthew 
rmther,  as  WeiztfU:ker,  among  others,  acknowledges,  that  we  find  foreign  elements 
interwoven  with  the  tissue  of  the  discourse ;   they  are  easily  perceived,  for  they 
break  the  connection,  and  the  association  of  ideas  which  has  occasioned  the  inter- 
polatfon  is  obvious.    Thus,  vers.  28-26,  reconciliation  {apropos  of  hatred  and  mur- 
der) ;  vers.  29,  90,  a  precept,  which  is  found  elsewhere  m  Matthew  itself  (18  : 8,  9) ; 

*  **  Untersuchungen,"  p.  154. 
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vers.  31  and  32  (a  passage  which  is  found  19  : 3-9) ;  6  : 7-15,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  an 
evident  interruption  in  His  treatment  t>f  the  three  principal  Pharisaic  virtues  (alms, 
vers.  3-4  ;  prayer,  vers.  5,  6.;  fasting,  vers.  16-18) ;  6  :  24  (if  not  even  19) -84,  apas- 
sage  on  providence  (in  connection  with  the  avarice  of  the  Pharisees) ;  7  : 6-11,  and  18, 
14,  precepts,  simply  juxtaposited  ;  7  :  15-20,  a  passage  tor  which  12 :  33-35  should 
lie  substituted  ;  lastly,  7  :  22,  23,  where  allusion  is  made  to  facts  which  lie  out  of  the 
horizon  of  that  early  period.    It  is  remarkable  that  these  passages,  whose  foreign 
character  is  proved  by  the  context  of  Matthew,  are  the  very  passages  that  are  found 
dispersed  over  different  places  in  the  Gk)spel  of  Luke,  where  their  a^ropriateness  is 
easily  verified.    The  author  of  the  first  Gospel  could  not  be  blamed  for  this  combi- 
nation of  heterogeneous  elements  within  one  and  the  same  outline,  unless  his  compi- 
lation of  the  discourse  had  been  made  from  the  first  with  an  historical  aim.    But  if 
we  admit,  as  we  are  authorized  by  the  testimony  of  Papias  to  admit,  that  this  dis- 
course belonged  originally  to  a  collection  of  discourses  compiled  with  a  didactic  or 
liturgical  aim,  and  that  the  author  wanted  to  give  a  somewhat  complete  exposition 
uf  the  new  moral  law  proclaimed  by  Jesus,  there  is  nothing  more  natural  than  this 
agglomerating  process.    It  is  evident  that  the  author  found,  in  this  way,  a  means  of 
producing  in  his  readers,  just  as  any  other  evangelist,  the  thrilling  impression  which 
the  word  of  Jesus  had  made  on  the  hearts  of  His  hearers  (Matt.  7 :  28,  29).    The  way 
in  which  these  two  versions  stand  related  to  each  other,  will  not  allow  of  their  beink 
deduced  from  a  proto-Mark  as  a  common  source,  according  to  Holtzmann  and 
Weizsttcker.    And  besides,  how,  in  this  case,  did  it  happen  that  this  discourse  was 
omitted  in  our  canonical  Mark  ?    The  species  of  logophAia  which  they  attribute  to 
him,  in  order  to  explain  this  fact,  is  incompatible  with  Mark  9  :  39^1,  and  13. 

A  religious  party  has  made  a  party-banner  of  this  discourse.  According  to  them, 
this  discourse  is  a  summary  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  who  merely  spiritualized  the 
Mosaic  law.  But  how  are  we  to  harmonize  with  this  view  the  passages  in  which 
Jesus  makes  attachment  to  His  person  the  very  centre  of  the  new  righteousness 
{far  my  sake.  Matt.  5:11;  for  the  aake  of  the  Son  of  man,  Luke  6  :  22),  and  those  in 
which  He  announces  Himself  as  the  Final  and  Supreme  Judge  (Matt.  7  :  21-28. 
comp.  with  Luke  6  :  46  :  Lord,  Lard  f)  ?  The  true  view  of  the  religious  import  of 
this  discourse,  is  that  which  Gess  has  expressed  in  these  well-weighed  words  :  *'  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  describes  that  earnest  piety  which  no  one  can  cultivate  with- 
out an  increasing  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption,  by  means  of  which  the  right- 
eousness required  by  such  piety  may  at  last  be  realized'  (p.  6). 

2.  T7is  Centurion* 8  Servant :  7  : 1-10. — ^This  was  the  most  striking  instance  of 
faith  that  Jesus  had  met  with  up  to  this  time  ;  and  what  was  more  astonishing.  He 
was  indebted  for  this  surprise  to  a  Gentile.  Jesus  instantly  perceives  the  deep  sig- 
nificance of  this  unexpected  incident,  and  cautiously  indicates  it  in  ver.  9,  while  in 
Matt.  8 :  11,  12  it  is  expressed  with  less' reserve.  We  should  have  expected  the  reverse, 
according  to  the  dogmatic  prepossessions  which  criticism  imputes  to  our  evangelists. 
It  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  subsequent  interpolations. 

This  cure  is  connected,  in  Matthew  as  well  as  in  Luke,  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.    This  resemblance  in  no  way  proves,  as  some  think,  a  common  written 
source.    For,  1.  The  two  passages  are  separated  in  Matthew  by  the  healing  of  the 
leper,  which  Luke  assigns  to  another  time  ;  2.  The  narratives  of  the  two  evangelists 
present  veiy  considerable  differences  of  detail  ;  lastly,  3.  There  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent certaltl  groups  of  narrative,  more  or  less  fixed,  being  formed  in  the  oral  teach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  which  passed  in  this  way  into  our  written  narratives.     Aa  tu  Mark,  | 
he  omits  this  miracle,  an  omission  diflicult  to  account  for,  if  he  copied  Matthew  and 
Luke  (Bleek),  and  equally  difilcult  if,  with  them,  he  derived  his  narrative  from  aa- 
original  Mark  (Ewald  and  Holtzmann).     Holtzmann  (p.  78),  with  Ewald,  thinks  thati 
*'  if  he  cut  out  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  might  easily  omit  also  the  passage  w^hich 
follows,  and  which  opens  a  new  section."    But  on  other  occasions  it  is  assertwl  ihiil 
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3rark  purposely  omits  the  discourses,  to  make  room  for  facts.     Now,  are  we  not  here 
concerned  with  a  fact  ?    Bleek  does  not  even  attempt  to  explain  this  omission. 

Vers.  l-6a.*  Tlie  First  Deputation. — The  Alex,  reading  cttcMi/,  since  assuredly,  has 
no  meaning.  There  is  something  solemn  in  these  expressions  :  inXijawae,  had  fulfilled, 
and  »$  rH^  d/coas,  in  the  ears  of  the  people.  The  proclamation  which  had  just  taken 
place  is  given  as  something  complete.  The  circumstance  that  this  miracle  took  place 
just  when  Jesus  returned  to  Capernaum,  after  this  discourse,  was  remembered  in  the 
traditional  account,  and  has  been  faithfully  preserved  in  our  tyro  evangelical  narra- 
tives. The  centurion  (ver.  2)  was  probably  a  Roman  soldier  in  the  service  of  Herod  ; 
he  was  a  proselyte,  and  had  even  manifested  special  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  new^  faith 
(ver.  5).  Instead  of  Sovao;  ,  a  slave,  Matthew  says  irais,  a  word  which  may  signify 
either  a  son  or  a  servant,  and  which  Luke  employs  in  the  latter  sense  at  ver.  7.  Bleek 
and  Holtzmanu  prefer  the  meaning  son  in  Matthew,  because  otherwise  it  would  be 
necessary  to  admit  that  the  centurion  had  only  one  slave."  As  if  a  man  could  not 
say^  •*  My  servant  is  sick,"  though  he  had  several  servants  !  The  meaning  servant 
is  mure  probable  in  Matthew,  because  it  better  explains  the  reluctance  which  the  cen- 
turion feels  to  trouble  the  Lord.  If  it  had  been  his  son.  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  bolder.  Tl^e  malady  must  have  been,  according  to  Matthew's  description,  ver. 
6,  acute  rheumatism.  And  whatever  criticism  may  say,  this  malady,  when  it  affects 
certain  organs,  the  heart  for  instance,  may  become  mortal.  The  words  :  w7u)  was 
very  dear  to  him,  serve  to  explain  why  a  step  so.  important  as  a  deputation  of  the  eld- 
ers should  have  been  taken.  The  latter  are  doubtless  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain  order  in  the  congregation.  They  could  more  easily 
explain  to  Jesus  the  honorable  facts  which  made  in  favor  of  the  centurion,  than  he 
could  himself. 

Vers.  66-8. t  The  Second  Deputation.—The  centurion,  from  his  house,  sees  Jesus 
approaching  with  His  retinue  of  disciples.    The  veneration  with  which  this  mysteri- 
ous person  inspires  him  makes  him  afraid  even  to  receive  Him  under  his  roof ;  he 
sends,  therefore,  a  second  deputation.    Strauss  sees  in  this  a  contradiction  of  his 
former  proceeding.    Biit  it  was  simply  a  deeper  humility  and  stronger  faith  that  had 
dictated  this  course.    'I/cav^c  here  denotes  moral  worth,  as  in  3  :  16  and  elsewhere. 
Faith  vies  with  humility  in  this  man.    The  expression  emk  7i6yu,  say  in  a  word,  sug- 
gests this  means  in  preference  to  His  coming  in  person.    In  Matthew's  narrative  all 
these  proceedings  are  united  in  a  single  act ;  the  centurion  comes  himself  to  tell 
Jesus  of  the  sickness,  and  to  the  offer  of  Jesus  to  visit  his  house,  returns  the  answer 
which  we  find  in  Luke  5:8.]:    Bleek  regards  the  details  in  {juke  as  an  amplification 
of  tbe  original  narrative  ;  others  consider  Matthew's  account  an  abridgment  of  Luke's. 
But  how  could  Luke  exaggerate  in  this  way  the  plain  statement  of  Matthew,  or  Mat- 
their  mangle  the  description  of  Luke  t    Our  evangelists  were  earnest  believers.    All 
ibsX  tradition  had  literally  preserved  was  the  characteristic  reply  of  the  centurion  (ver. 
8),  &iid  our  Lord's  expression  of  admiration  (ver  9).    The  historical  outline  had  been 

•  Ver.  1.  A.  B.  C.  X.  IT.,  eneid^  instead  of  eirei  6e, 

f  Ver.  6.  B.  L.,  eKafovrapxn^  instead  of  eKarovrapxoc,  fit*  B.  omit  irpoS  avrov, 
"Venr.  7.  B.  L.,  laOtfTct  instead  of  laOtjacTai. 

X  What  can  be  more  natural  than  the  reporting  that  as  said  by  one's  self  which 
is  said  by  an  authorized  deputation,  where  the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  condense  ? 
nils  is  what  Matthew  has  done.  "  He  does  that  which  is  done,  though  it  be  done 
by  another  for  him."  See  a  parallel  case  in  Matt.  20:30,  compared  with  Mark 
10  :  35.— J.  H. 
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created  with  greater  freedom  in  the  oral  narration.  This  explains  in  a  very  natural 
manner  the  difference  between  our  two* narratives.  Although  he  was  only  an  ordinary 
man  (avOpun-oS),  and  a  man  in  a  dependent  position,  the  centurion  had  some  subordi- 
nates through  whom  he  could  act  without  always  going  himself  to  the  place.  Gould  not 
Jesus,  who  stood  far  above  him  in  the  hierarchy  of  being,  having  the  powers  of  the 
invisible  world  at  His  disposal,  make  use,  if  He  pleased,  of  a  similar  power  ?  We 
may  compare  here  Jesus'  own  words  respecting  the  angels  which  ascend  and  descend 
(John  1 :  52).  Howrnre  we  to  explain  the  existence  of  such  faith  in  this  man  T  We 
must  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  ver.  3:  Tiaving  heard  of  Jesus,  The  fame  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  had  reached  even  him.  There  was  one  cure  especially,  which 
Jesus  had  wrought  at  Capernaum  itself,  and  since  Cana,  which  presented  a  re- 
markable similarity  to  that  which  the  centurion  besought — the  cure  of  the  nobleman's 
son  (John  4).  Perhaps  his  knowledge  of  this  miracle  is  the  most  natural  mode  of 
explaining  the  faith  implied  in  the  message  which  he  addresses  to  Jesus  by  the  mouth 
of  his  friends.  The  expression,  such  faith,  refers  not  to  the  request  for  a  cure,  but 
for  a  cure  without  the  aid  of  His  bodiiy  presence.  It  was,  as  it«were,  a  paroxysm  of 
faith ! 

Vers.  9  and  10.*  The  Cure. — The  severe  words  respecting  th*  Jews,  which  In 
Matthew  Jesus  adds  to  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  centurion's  faith,  seem  to  prove 
that  Matthew  makes  use  of  a  different  source  of  information  from  Luke's.  These 
words  are  found,  in  fact.  In  Luke  in  a  totally  different  connection  (13  :  28),  at  a  more 
advanced  period,  when  they  are  certainly  more  appropriate. 

Several  ancient  and  modem  critics  identify  this  cure  with  that  of  the  nobleman's 
son  (John  4).    The  differences,  however,  are  considerable  :  f  here  we  have  a  soldier 
of  Gentile  origin,  there  a  courtier  of  Jewish  origin  ;  here  the  place  is  Capernaum, 
there  Cana  ;  here  we  have  a  man  who  in  his  humility  istreluctant  that  Jesus  should 
enter  his  house,  there  a  man  who  comes  a  long  way  seeking  Jesus  that  he  may  induce 
Him  to  go  with  him  to  his  home  ;  lastly,  and  in  our  view  this  difference  is  most  de- 
cisive, here  we  have  a  Gentile  given  as  an  example  to  all  Israel,  therd  a  Jew,  whose 
conduct  furnishes  occasion  for  Jesus  to  throw  a  certain  amount  of  blame  on  all  his 
Galilean  fellow-countrymen.     In  truth,  if  these  two  narratives  referred  to  the  same 
fact,  the  details  of  the  Gospel  narratives  would  no  longer  deserve  the  least  credence. 
According  to  Eeim,  the  miracle  is  to  be  explained,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  faith  of 
the  centurion  and  the  sick  man,  which  alreadv  contained  certain  healing  virtues,  and 
on  the  other,  by  the  moral  power  of  the  word  of  Jesus,  which  word  was  something 
between  a  wish  and  a  command,  and  completed  the  restoration.     But  does  not  this 
ethico- psychical  mode  of  action  require  the  presence  of  him  who  effects  a  cure  in  this 
way  ?    Now  this  presence  is  unmistakably  excluded  here  in  both  narratives  by  the 
prayer  of  the  centurion,  and  by  this  word  of  Jesus  :  so  great  faUh  I    And  what  is 
this  something  between  a  wish  and  a  command  ? 

3.  The  Son  of  the  Widow  of  Nain :  7  :  11-17.— The  following  narrative  is  one  of 
those  which  clearly  reveal  our  Lord's  tenderness  of  heart,  and  the  power  which 
human  grief  exerted  over  Him.  The  historical  reality  of  this  fact  has  been  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  only  related  by  Luke.  Criticism  always  reasons  as  if  the 
evangelists  were  swayed  by  the  same  historical  prepossessions  as  itself.    The  life  of 

*  Ver.  10.  ».  B.  L.  ItP»*^'<i««,  omit  aaSeifovvra  before  dovh)v, 

f  This  difference  is  well  stated  in  the  admirable  work  of  Trench  on  "The 
Miracles,"  p.  127  (7th  edition)— a  book  which,  with  that  on  "  The  Parables,"  readers 
who,  like  Sabbath-school  teachers,  wish  to  have  the  meaning  of  the  GKispels,  will  find 
most  valuable— J.  H. 
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Jesus  presented  such  a  rich  store  of  miraculous  incidents  that  no  one  ever  dreamed 
of  giving  a  complete  record  of  them.  Jesus  alludes  to  miracles  performed  at  Chora- 
rin,  none  of  which  are  related  in  our  Gosfiels.  With  a  single  exception,  we  are 
equaUy  ignorant  of  all  that  were  wrought  at  Bethsaida.  It  is  very  remarkable  that, 
among  all  the  miracles  which  are  indicated  summarily  in  our  Gospels  (4  :  23,  40,  41, 
6 :  18.  19  and  paralL,  7  :  21,  etc.  ;  John  2  :  23,  4 :  45,  6  : 1,  20  :  80,  21  r25).  one  or  two 
only  of  each  class  are  related  in  detail.  It  appears  that  the  most  striking  example  of 
each  class  was  chosen,  and  that  from  the  first  no  attempt  was^made  to  preserve  any 
detailed  account  of  the  others.  For  edification,  which  was  the  sole  aim  of  the  popu- 
lar preaching,  this  was  sufficient  Ten  cures  of  lepers  would  say  no  more  to  faith 
than  one.  But  it  might  happen  that  some  of  the  numerous  miracles  passed  over  by 
the  tradition,  came,  through  private  sources  of  information,  to  the  knowledge  of  one 
of  our  evangelists,  and  that  he  inserted  them  in  his  work.  Thus,  under  the  category 
of  resurrections,  the  raising  of  Jairus*  daughter  had  taken  the  foremost  place  in  the 
tradition — it  is  found  in  the  three  Syn.— while  other  facts  of  the  kind,  such  as  that 
before  us,  had  been  left  in  the  background,  without,  however,  being  on' that  account 
denied.  "^ 

Vers.  11  and  12.*  The  Meeting, — The  reading  ev  tQ  i^i  CrpoM.  w*  ^  foUowin^f 
time,  does  not  connect  this  narrative  so  closely  with  the  preceding  as  the  reading  h 
ry  i^s  (rj/iip^),  the  following  day.    This  is  a  reason  for  preferring  the  former  ;  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  more  precise  should  be  substituted  for  the  less  definite  connection. 
Robinson  found  a  hamlet  named  Neln  to  the  south-west  of  Capernaum,  at  the  north- 
em  foot  of  the  little  Hermon.    It  is  in  this  locality,  moreover,  that  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  the  city  of  Nain.     Jesus  would  only  have  to  make  a  day's  journey  to 
reach  it  from  Capernaum.     Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9.  4)  mentions  a  city  of  Nain, 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  south  part  of  the  Persea ;  and  Edstlin, 
relying  on  the  expressions  in  ver.  17,  applied  this  name  tn  this  town  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Judsea,  and  thought  that  Luke's  narrative  must  have  come  from  a 
Jodaean  source.    But  we  shall  see  that  ver.  17  may  be  explained  without  having  re- 
course to  this  supposition,  which  is  not  very  natural.     The  KaX  Mov,  and  MuM,  ex- 
presses something  striking  in  the  unexpected  meeting  uf  the  two  processions^the 
train  which  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Life,  and  that  which  followed  the  victim  of 
death.    Thitf  seems  to  be  expressed  also  by  the  relation  of  Uavoi  in  ver.  11  to  IxavSt 
in  Ter.  12.    The  first  of  these  words  has  been  omitted  by  many  mss.,  because  the  ex- 
preamon :  his  cUscipUs,  appeared  to  refer  to  the  apostles  alone.    At  ver.  12  the  con- 
sfcniction  is  Aramaean.    The  dative  rjf  fitirpt  expresses  all  the  tenderness  of  the  re- 
lationship which  had  just  been  severed. 

Vers.  18-15.  t  The  Mirade, — The  expression  :  the  Lord,  is  seldom  met  with  in  our 
Gospels  except  in  Luke,  and  principally  in  the  passages  which  are  peculiar  to  hun  : 
10 : 1,  11 :  89,  12  :  42,  13  :  15,  17  : 5,  6,  18  : 6,  22  :  31.  61  (Bleek).  The  whole  circum- 
rtam^ew  enumerated  ver.  12  :  an  only  son,  a  widowed  mother,  and  the  public  sympa- 
thy, ennble  us  to  understand  what  it  was  that  acted  with  such  power  upon  the  heart 
of  Jesus.    It  seems  that  He  could  not  resist  the  .silent  appeal  presented  by  this  com- 

♦  Vers.  11-14.  Mjj.  70  Mnn.  It*"**,  read,  ev  r«  e^  instead  of  ev  rtf  cfJ75,  which  is 
the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  ».  C.  D.  K.  M.  8.  n.  many  Mnn.  Byr.  It*»9,  ».  B.  D.  F. 
L.  Z.  Syr^.  ItP'*^"*.  omit  txavoi.  Ver.  12.  7  Mjj.  add  nv  after  avrn.  ».  B.  L,  Z, 
add  17V  before  aw-avrrf, 

f  Ver.  13.  The  mss.  vary  between  en'  ovt^  and  en*  avniv. 
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bination  of  circumstances.    His  heart  is  completely  subdued  by  the  sobs  of  the 
mother.    Hence  the  word,  at  once  tender  and  authoritative :  Weep^not.    Prudence 
perhaps  would  have  dictated  that  He  should  not  work  such  a  striking  miracle  at  this 
time.    But  when  pity  speaks  so  loud  {koTrXayxvlaBij),  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for 
prudence.    Besides,  He  feels  Himself  authorized  to  comfort    For  in  this  veiy  meet- 
ing He  recognizes  the  will  of  His  Father.     Among  the  Jews  the  bier  was  not  cot- 
ered  ;  it  was  a  simple  plank,  with  a  somewhat  raised  edge.    The  body,  wrapped  in 
its  shroud,  was  therefore  visible  to  all.    Jesus  lays  His  hand  on  the  bier,  as  if  to 
arrest  this  fugitive  from  life.    The  bearers,  struck  by  the  majesty  of  this  gesture, 
which  was  at  once  natural  and  symbolical,  stopped.    There  is  a  matchless  grandeur 
in  this  aoi  Tiiyu  :  ''  I  say  to  thee,    ...    to  thee  who  seemest  no  longer  able  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  living    .    .    .'*    There  is  absolutely  nothiog  in  the  text  to  justify 
the  sarcasm  of  Eeim  :  *'  Faith  in  a  force  which  penetrates  to  the  dead,  even  through 
the  wood  of  the  bier,  evidently  belongs  to  the  evangelist,  but  it  is  not  ours."    The 
resurrection  is  in  no  way  attributed  to  the  touching  of  the  bier,  but  to  the  command 
of  Jesus.    The  interruption  of  the  connection  between  the  soul  and  the  body  in  death, 
as  in  sleep,  is  only  relative  :  and  as  man's  voice  suffices  to  re-establish  this  connection 
in  any  one  who  is  rapt  in  slumber,  so  the  word  of  the  Lord  has  power  to  restore  this 
interrupted  connection  even  in  the  dead.    The  advocates  of  the  natural  interpretation 
have  maintained  that  the  young  man  was  only  in  a  lethargic  sleep.    But  if  this  were 
so,  the  miracle  of  power  would  only  disappear  to  be  replaced  by  a  miracle  of  knowl- 
edge quite  as  incomprehensible.    How  could  Jesus  know  that  this  apparently  dead 
man  was  still  living,  and  that  the  moment  of  his  awaking  was  imminent  ?*    As  soon 
as  the  soul  returned  to  animate  the  body,  motion  and  speech  indicated  its  presence. 
Jesus  certainly  has  aaiuired  a  right  over  the  resuscitated  man  ;  He  asserts  this  right, 
but  simply  tp  enjoy  the  happiness  of  restoring  to  the  afflicted  mother  the  treasure 
which  He  has  rescued  from  death.    The  expression  :  He  game  him  to  his  moiher,  cor- 
responds to  this :  He  was  moved  with  compamont  ver.  13. 

Vers.  16,  17.  f  TIis  Ef eat  produced.— On  the  feeling  of  fear,  see  chap.  6:8.  A 
great  prophet :  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  himself,  a  prophet  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  Elijah  or  Moses.  The  second  expression  :  Ood  hath  visited  ...  is  more 
forcible  still ;  it  suggests  more  than  it  expresses.  The  expression  :  this  eaying  [thit 
runwr^  A-  V.],  might  be  referred  to  the  fame  of  the  miracle  which  was*  immediately 
spread  abroad.  But  the  words  irepl  airov,  concerning  Him,  which  depend,  as  in  ver. 
15,  on  Aoyoi  oh-oi,  rather  incline  us  to  refer  this  expression  to  the  two  preceding  ex- 
clamations (ver.  16) :  "  This  manner  of  thinking  and  speaking  about  Jesus  spread 
abroad."  It  is  an  indication  of  progress  in  the  development  of  the  work  of  Jesus. 
In  order  to  explain  into  Judosa,  Keim  (i.  p.  72)  unceremoniously  says :  Luke  just 
makes  Kain  a  city  of  Judtea.  But  the  term  e^XOev,  literally  :  went  cut,  signifies  the 
very  contrary  ;  it  intimates  that  these  sayings,  after  having  fiUed  GotiZse  (their  first 
sphere,  understood  without  express  mention),  this  time  passed  beyond  this  natural 

*  Zeller  ("  Apostelgesch.''  p.  177)  replies  with  some  smartness  to  this  ancient 
rationalistic  explanation.  **  In  order  to  admit  it,"  he  says,  '*  it  must  be  thought  cred- 
ible that,  within  the  short  period  embraced  by  the  evangelical  and  apostolic  historjr. 
there  took  pl]|ce  five  times  over,  tiirice  in  the  Gospels  and  twice  in  the  Acts,  .this 
same  circumstance,  this  same  remarkable  chance  of  a  lethargy,  which,  though  un per- 
ceived by  those  who  were  engaged  about  thet  dead,  yields  to  the  first  word  of  the  di- 
vine messenger,  and  gives  rise  to  a  belief  in  a  real  resurrection. " 

t  Ver.  16.  A.  B.  C,  L.  2.,  vy^p^V  f*>r  eyrfyeprai. 
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limit,  and  resounded  as  far  as  the  couo^r^  of  Judaea,  \vhere  they  filled  eveiy  mouth. 
There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  to  give  the'^ord  Judaea  here  the  unusual  meaning  bf 
Uie  entire  Holy  Land,  as  Meyer  and  Bleck  do.  The  reason  why  this  detail  is  added, 
is  not  in  liny  way  what  KSstlin's  acute  discernment  surmised  in  order  to  build  upon 
it  the  critical  hyx)othe8is  that  the  narrative  is  of  Judsean  origin.  These  words  are 
intended  to  form  the  transition  to  the  following  passage.  John  was  in  prison  in  the 
south  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Judsea  (in  Persea,  in  the  castle  of 
Machsnis,  according  to  Josephus).  The  fame  of  the  works  of  Jesus,  therefore,  only 
reached  him  in  his  prison  by  passing  through  Judsea.  The  words  :  and  Ihroughout 
all  the  region  round  about,  which  refer  especially  to  the  Perasa,  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  intention  of  this  remark  of  Luke.  It  forms  the  introduction  to  the  following  nar- 
ntive. 

There  is  a  difficulty  peculiar  to  this  miracle,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  moral 
receptivity  in  the  subject  of  it.  Lazarus  was  a  believer  \  in  the  case  of  the  daughter 
of  Jairus,  the  faith  of  the  parents  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  the  place' of  her  per- 
sonal faith.  But  here  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  only  receptive  element  that 
can  be  imagined  is  the  ardent  desire  of  life  with  which  this  young  man,  the  only  son 
of  a  widowed  mother,  had  doubtless  yielded  his  last  breath.  And  this,  indeed,  is 
sofflcient.  For  it  follows  from  t&is,  that  Jesus  did  not  dispose  of  him  arbitrarily. 
And  as  to  faith,  many  facts  prove  that  not  in  any  miracle  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dynamical  factor,  but  only  as  a  simple  moral  condition  related  to  the  spiritual  aim 
^hich  Jesus  sets  before  Himself  in  performing  the  wonderful  work. 

Keim,  fully  sensible  of  the  incompetency  of  any  psychological  explanation  to 
account  for  such  a  miracle,  has  recourse  to  the  mythical  interpretation  of  Strauss  in 
his  first  **  Life  of  Jesus."  We  are  supposed  to  have  here  an  imitation  of  the  resur- 
rection  of  dead  persons  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  of  that  wrought  by  Elisha 
at  fihunem,  which  is  only  a  short  league  from  Nain.  These  continual  changes  of 
expedients,  i^ith  a  view  to  get  rid  of  the  miracles,  are  not  calculated  to  recommend 
rationalistic  criticism.  And  we  cannot  forbear  reminding  ourselves  here  of  what 
Baur  urged  with  so  much  force  against  Strauss  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  of 
I^zarua :  that  a  myth  that  was  a  creation  of  the  Christian  consciousness  must  have 
been  generally  diffused,  and  not  have  been  found  in  only  one  of  our  Gospels.  Inven- 
tion by  the  author  (and  consequently  imposture)  or  history,  is  the  only  alternative. 

Prom  the  omission  of  this  miracle  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  advocates  of  the 
opinion  that  a  proto-Mark  was  the  common  source  of  the  Syn..  conclude  that  this 
narrative  was  wanting  in  the  primitive  document,  and  that  Luke  added  it  from  special 
.  sources.  But  if  this  were  only  a  simple  intercalation  of  Luke's,  his  narrative  would 
cwndde  immediately  afterward  with  those  of  Mark  and  Matthew.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  such  coincidence.  Matthew,  after  the  cure  of  the  centurion's  servant, 
relates  the  cure  of  Peter's  mother-in-law,  and  a  number  of  incidents  which  have 
nothing  in  conmion  with  those  which  follow  in  Luke.  And  Mark,  who  has  already 
omitted  the  preceding  fact,  although  it  should  have  been  found,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  in  the  proto-Mark— for  that  is  where  Matthew  must  have  taken  it  from 
—<loe8  not  fall,  after  this  omission,  into  the  series  of  facts  related  by  Luke.  After 
the  day  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  places  a  series  of  incidents  Which  have  no 
omnection  with  those  that  follow  in  Luke.  And  yet  the  boast  is  made,  that  the 
dependence  of  the  three  Syn.  on  a  primitive  Mark  has  been  shown  to  demonstration  ! 
As  to  Bleek,  who  makcR  Mark  depend  on  the  other  two,  he  does  not  even  attempt  to 
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explain  how  Mark,  having  Luke  before  his  eyes,  omitted  incidents  of  such  impor- 
tance. 

4.  The  DepiUcUion  from  John  the  Baptist :  7  :  18-35.— This  incident,  related  only 
by  Matthew  (chap.  11)  and  Tjuke,  and  by  them  differently  placed,  is  in  both  account^^ 
for  in  the  same  manner.     The  fame  of  the  works  of  Jesus  reached  even  John.    If 
Luke  does  not  expressly  say,  as  Matthew  does,  that  the  forerunner  was  in  prison,  it 
is  because,  whatever  Bleek  may  say,  this  position  of  affairs  was  sufficiently  known 
from  the  remark,  8  :  19,  20.    But  how  should  the  fame  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  of 
tlie  works  qf  the  Christ  (Matthew),  awaken  in  his  mind  the  doubt  which  his  question 
appears  to  imply  ?    Strauss  has  maliciously  expressed  his  surprise  that  no  manufac- 
turer of  conjectures  has  as  yet  proposed  to  substitute  in  Matthew  :  oi)K  aKovaac,  not 
having  heard,  for  dicoveras,  having  heard.    But  this  apparent  contradiction  is  the  very 
key  to  the  whole  incident.    Most  assuredly  John  does  not  doubt  whether  Jesus  is  a 
divine  messenger,  for  he  interrog;ates  Him.     He  does  not  appear  even  to  deny  Him 
all  participation  in  the  Messianic  work  :  '*  John  having  heard  in  his  prison  of  the 
works  of  the  Christ''  (Matthew).    What  he  cannot  understand  is  just  this,  that  these 
works  of  the  Christ  are  not  accompanied  by  the  realization  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Mes- 
sianic programme  which  he  had  formerly  proclaimed  himself,  and  especially  by  the 
theocratic  judgment.     **His  fan  is  in  his  hand    .  \    .    the  axe  is  already  laid  at 
the  root  of  the  trees."    Jesus  in   no  way  recognizes  it  as  His  duty  to  bec!ome  the 
Messiah-judge  whom  John  had  announced  in  such  solemn  terms,  and  whose  expected 
coming  had  so  unsettled  tfie  people.     On  the  contrary,  He  said  :  '*  I  am  come  not  to 
judge,  but  to  save*'  (John  8  :  17).     This  contrast  between  the  form  of  the  Messianic 
work  as  it  was  being  accomplished  by  Jesus,  and  the  picture  which  John  had  drawn 
of  ithimseTr,  leads  him  to  inquire  whether  the  Messianic  work  was  to  be  divided 
between  two  different  persons — the  one,  Jesus,  founding  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
heart  by  His  word  and  by  miracles  of  benevolence  ;  the  other  commissioned  to  ex- 
ecute the  theocratic  judgment,  and  by  acts  of  power  to  build  up  on  the  earth  the 
national  and  socialk  edifice  of  the  kingdom  of  God.   This  is  the  real  meaning  of  John's 
question  :  "  Should  we  look  for  [not  properly  another,  but]  a  different  one  (irtpov  in 
Matthew,  and  perhaps  in  Luke  also)  V*    We  know  in  fact  that  several  divine  mes- 
sengers were  expected.    Might  not  Jesus  be  that  prophet  whom  some  distinguished 
from  the  Christ  (9  :  19) ;  John  1 :  20,  21,  25),  but  whom  others  identified  with  Hun 
(John  6  :  14,  15)  ?    Doubtless,  if  this  was  the  thought  of  the  forerunner,  it  indicated 
weakness  of  faith,  and  Jesus  characterizes  it  as  such  (m  offended  in  IBm,  ver.  23). 
But  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  it.    Not  without  reason  had  John  said  concern- 
ing himself  :  "  He  that  is  of  the  earth  speaketh  as  bemg  of  the  earth"  (John  3  :  81) ; 
and  Jesus,  that  he  was  less  than  the  least  of  believers.     Such  alternations  between 
wondcjf  ul  exaltation  and  deep  and  sudden  depression  are  characteristic  of  all  the  men 
of  the  old  covenant ;  lifted  for  a  moment  above  themselves,  but  not  as  yet  inwardly 
renewed,  they  soon  sank  back  to  their  natural  level. .  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  Chiysostom,  accepted  by  Calvih,  Grotius,  etc., 
that  John  desired  to  give  his  disciples  an  opportunity  to  convince  themselves  of  the 
dignity  of  Jesus,  or  to  suppose,  with  Hase,  that  John's  design  was  to  stimulate  Jesus, 
and  accelerate  the  progress  of  His  work.    These  explanations  do  not  correspond 
with  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  text. 

This  portion  comprises  :  1»<,  the  question  of  John,  and  the  reply  of  Jesus,  vers. 
18-23  ;  2d,  the  discourse  of  Jesus  upon  the  person  and  minintry  of  John,  vers.  24-35. 
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la.  Vers.  18-23  :  The  Question  an^  i^e  Beply. 

Vers.  18  and  19.*  The  Question. — Thus  far,  according  to  Holtzmann  (pp.  135,  143), 
Luke  had  followed  the  first  of  his  sources,  the  proto-Mark  (A.) ;  now  he  leaves  it  to 
make  use  of  the  second  (of  which  the  author  of  our  Matthew  has  also  availed  himself), 
the  Logia  or  discourses  of  Matthew  (A).  The  expression  :  6  kpxoMvoi,  Biewho  Cometh^ 
is  taken  from  Malachi  (3:1):  '*  Behold,  He  cometh,  saith  the  Lord."  The  reading 
ht^,  which  is  certain  in  Matthew,  is  probable  in  Luke.  This  pronoun,  tt^ken  in 
its  strict  meaning  :  a  second,  attributes  to  Jesus  in  any  case  the  office  of  the  Christ. 

Vers.  20-23. f  The  Reply. — As  Matthew  does  not  mention  the  miracles  which  were 
wrought,  according  to  Luke,  in  the  presence  of  John's  messengers,  criticism  has  sus- 
pected the  latter  of  having  invented  this  scene*  himself.  This  conclusion  is  logical  if 
it  be  admitted  that  he  makes  use  of  Matthew,  or  of  the  same  document  as  Matthew. 
Bat  by  whsit  right  are  such  charges  preferred  against  a  historian  whose  narrative 
indicates  at  every  step  the  excellence  of  his  own  information,  or  of  the  sources  upon 
which  he  drew  ?  Do  we  not  see  Matt,hew  continually  abridging  his  historical  outline, 
in  order  to  give  the  fullest  possible  report  of  the  words  of  Jesus  ?  In  the  present 
case,  do  not  the  words  :  *'  Go,  tell  John  what  ye  do  see  and  hear,"  imply  the  historical 
fact  which  Matthew  omits  ?  It  is  precisely  because  the  word  implied  the  fact,  that 
this  evangelist  thought  he  might  content  himself  with  the  former.  The  demonstra- 
tive force  of  Jesus'  reply  appears  not  only  from  the  miracles,  but  still  more  from  the 
connection  between  these  facts  and  the  signs  of  the  Messiah,  as  foretold  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Isa.  35  : 4,  5,  61  : 1  «<  seq.).  Jesus  does  not  mention  the  cure  of  demoni- 
acs, because,  perhaps,  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  O.  T.  Neander  and 
Sdiweitzer  take  the  words :  the  dead  are  raised  up,  in  a  figurative  sense.  Keim 
thinks  that  the  evangelists  have  taken  all  these  miracled  in  the  literal  sense,  but  that 
Jesus  understood  them  in  the  spiritual  sense  :  the  people,  blinded  by  the  Pharisees, 
gain  knowledge  ;  the  publicans  (the  lepers)  are  cleansed  from  their  defilement,  etc. 
The  works  of  the  Christ  should  be  understood  in  the  same  spiritual  sense  (his  in- 
structions and  missionary  efforts).  But  the  spiritual  fruits  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
are  not  facts  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  "  What  ye  do  see  and 
hear'*  can  only  denote  bodily  cures  and  resurrections,  which  they  either  witness  or 
have  related.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  intentionally  placed  at  the  end  ;  it  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Messianic  work,  as  it  was  being  accomplished  by 
Jesus,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  which  John  had  formed  of  it.  Jesus,  at  the  same 
time,  thereby  reminds  His  forerunner  of  Isa.  61  : 1.  These  words  form  the  transition 
to  the  warning  of  the  23d  verse  :  '*  Blessed  is  he  who  shall  not  be  offended  in  me,*' 
who  shall  not  ask  for  any  other  proof  than  those  of  my  Messianic  dignity  ;  who  shall 
not,  in  the  humble,  gentle,  and  merciful  progress  of  my  work,  despise  the  true  char- 
acteristics of  the  promised  Christ !  Isaiah  had  said  of  the  Messiah  (8  :  14) :  '*  He  shall 
be  for  a  stone  of  stumbling  ;  and  many  among  them  shall  stumble  and  fall."  It  is 
tills  solemn  warning  of  which  Jesus  reminds  both  John  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as  the 
people  who  witnessed  the  scene  ;  aKavSoKK^eoBat,  .to  hurt  ojie's  self  by  stumbUng.  To 
what  a  height  Jesus  here  soars  above  the  greatest  representative  of  the  past !    But, 

*  Ver.  19.  B.  L.  R.  Z.  someMnn.  It*"?.,  Kvpiov  instead  of  Inaovv.  fit.  B.  L.  R.  X. 
Z.  16  Man.,  erepov  instead  of  aXXov, 

f  Ver.  20.  fit.  B.,  aneoTet^Xev  instead  of  aTrearaXKcv.  fit.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  12  Mnn.,  erepov 
instead  of  <Mov.  Ver.  21.  fik.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.,  eKeivti  instead  of  avrrj.  J*.  L.,  jy^epa 
infitead  of  upa.    Ver.  22.  J*.  B.  D.  Z.  omit  o  Ivoovs. 
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at  tbe  same  time,  what  sincerity  is  manifested  by  the  sacred  authors,  who  do  not  fear 
to  exhibit  in  the  clearest  light  the  infirmifies  of  their  most  illustrious  heroes  ! 

.  2d,  Vers.  24-35.  The  Discourse  cf  cTenM.— Jesus  had  a  debt  to  discharge.  John  had 
borne  striking  testimony  to  Him  ;  He  avails  Himself  of  this  occasion  to  pay  public 
homage  in  His  turn  to  His  forerunner.  He  would  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pasa 
without  doing  %  because  there  was  a  strict  solidarity  between  John's  mission  and  His 
own.  This  discourse  of  Jesus  concerning  John  is,  as  it  were,  the  funeral  oration  of 
the  latter  ;  foi^he  was  put  to  death  soon  after.  Jesus  begins  by  declaring  the  im- 
portance of  John*s  appearing  (vers.  24-28) ;  he  next  speaks  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  his  ministry  (vers.  29,  30) ;  lastly,  He  describes  the  conduct  of  the  people  under 
these  two  great  divine  calls — John's  ministry  and  His  own  (vers.  31-35).  The  same 
general  order  is  found  in  Matt.  11  ;  \si,  vers.  7-11  ;  %d,  vers.  12-15  ;  3tf,  vers.  16-20. 

Vers.  24-28.*  Ihs  Importance  of  John's  Appearing, — **  And  when  the  messengers 
of  John  were  departed.  He  began  to  speak  imto  the  people  concerning  John  :  What 
went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?    A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  ?    25.  But 
what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?    A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment  ?    Behold;  they  which 
are  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  live  delicately,  are  in  kings'  courts.    26.  But  what 
went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?    A  prophet  ?    Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  much  more  than  a 
prophet.    27.  This  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written.  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before 
Thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  Thy  way  before  Thee.    28.  For  I  say  unto  you, 
Among  those  that  are  bom  of  women,  there  is  not  a  greater  [prophet]  than  John  the 
Baptist :  but  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  he.''    '^»p^aTo^  Ee 
began  ^,  as  4  :  21  ;  this  term  intimates  the  solemnity  of  the  discourse  which  it  intro- 
duces.   The  people  themselves,  by  crowding  to  the  baptienn  of  John,  showed  that 
they  recognized  him  as  an  extraordinary  person  ;  and  they  were  right.    Is  the  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind  an  emblem  here  of  moral  instability  ?    The  meaning  in  this  case 
would  be  :  *'  Yes,  John  is  really  as  vacillating  as  a  reed  "  (Ewald) ;  or  else  :  *'  No, 
you  must  not  draw  this  conclusion  from  what  has  Just  taken  place"  (Meyer,  Mean- 
der, Bleek).    But  this  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  may  be  regarded  sunply  as  the  em- 
blem of  something  of  ordinary,  every-day  occurrence.     ''  It  was  not  certainly  to  be- 
hold something  which  may  be  seen  every  day  that  you  flocked  to  the  desert."    The 
verb  k^e>delv,  to  go  out,  expresses  the  great  commotion  caused  by  such  a  pilgrimage* 
The  perf.  e^eAn/^vSare  signifies  :  "  What  impression  have  you  retained  from  what  you 
went  to  see  "  while  the  aor.  (Alex.)  would  signify  :  '*  What  motive  induced  you  to 
go    .    .    ."    Tischendorf  acknowledges  that  the  perf .  is  the  true  reading.    The  aor. 
is  taken  from  Matthew.    The  verb  BeaffaaOai  depends  on  k^eXijXvBare,  and  must  not 
be  joined  to  the  following  proposition  :  they  went  out  in  search  of  a  spectacle.     This 
expression  reminds  us  of  the  saying  of  Jesus  (John  5  :  35) :  *'  John  was  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light :  and  ye  were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in  his  light."  In  any  case, 
therefore,  John  is  something  great — the  popular  opinion  is  not  deceived  here.     But 

*  Ver.  24.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  npoi  rovf;  ox^-ovs  and  rovs  ox^ovs.     ATets. 
24  and  25.  Instead  of  e^eXriXvBaTe,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  12  Mjj.  and  the 

freater  part  of  the  Mnn.,  2(.  A.  B.  D.  L.  X.  and  some  Mnn.  read  e^7i&aTe  ;  E.  II.  dU 
inn.,  e^ijXBere,  Ver.  26.  Just  as  vers.  24  and  25,  except  with  A.  K.  n.,  ^nrliic^ 
here  read  e^eXtflvBare  with  T.  R.  Ver.  27.  fit.  B.  D.  L.  X.  some  Mnn.  It.  omit  eyu 
after  iSov,  Ver.  28.  B.  Z.,  Xeyu  ;  Ik.  L.  X.,  ofitjv  Xeyu  instead  of  Xeyw  yap,  whicli  is 
the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  13  Mij.  and  the  Mnn.  ift.  B.  E.  L.  M.  X.  Z.  n.  25  Mnn. 
Itpieriqu.^  omit  TTpo^Tj/s,  wWch  18  thc  rcadlug  of  T.  R.  with  10  Mjj.  It*»^.  Syi**.      fit 

B.  L.  X.  omit  Tov  BaTTTiarov, 
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there  are  two  kinds  of  greatness  —  earthly  greatness,  and  heavenly.    Of  which  is 

John's  ?  If  it  had  been,  Jesus  continues,  of  an  earthly  nature,  John  would  not  have 
dwelt  in  a  wilderness,  but  in  a  palace.  His  greatness,  therefore,  was  of  a  divine 
order.  But,  according  to  Jewish  opinion,  all  greatness  of  this  kind  consists  in  a 
prophetic  mission.  Hence  the  conclusion  at  which  the  people  arrived  respecting 
John,  which  Jesus  begins  by  confirming,  ''  Yea,  I  say  unto  you  ;"  and  then  going 
beyond  this,  and  more  than  a  prophet.  Is  it  not  greater,  indeed,  to  be  the  subject  of 
prediction  than  to  i>redict— to  figure,  in  the  picture  of  the  Messianic  times,  as  a  per- 
son foreseen  by  the  prophets,  than  one's  self  to  hold  the  prophetic  glass  ?  This  is 
why  John  is  more  than  a  prophet :  his  appearing  is  a  yeypafifxhov,  an  event  written. 

The  quotation  from  Mai.  3  : 1  is  found  in  the  three  Syn.  ;  in  Matthew,  in  the  par- 
allel passage  (11  :  10) ;  in  Mark  (1  : 2),  at  the  opening  of  the  Gospel,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  he  omits  the  words,  before  Thee,    On  the  eyu,  I  (after  Mov),  the  vari- 
ous readings  do  not  permit  us  to  pronounce.     This  general  agreement  is  remarkable  ; 
for  the  quotation  is  identical  neither  with  the  Hebrew  text  nor  With  the  LXX. 
Neither  Malachi  nor  the  LXX.  have  the  words,  before  my  face,  in  the  proposition  ; 
but  in  the  second,  the  former  says,  before  me,  and  the  latter,  before  my  face.    Fur- 
ther, the  LXX.  read  k^a'iroaTiXku  instead  of  airooTeVM,  and  efidZhfjerai  instead  of 
KuraoKevdati,    This  might  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  common  written  source,  or 
ot  the  use  of  one  of  the  Byn.  by  the  rest ;  but  it  would  not  be  decisive.     For,  1.  If 
the  common  source  is  the  Proto-Mark,  how  could  Mark  himself  place  this  quotation 
in  quite  a  different  context  ?    2.  If  it  is  the  Logia,  why  does  Mark,  instead  of  simply 
copying  it,  omit  the  words,  before  Theet    8.  It  would  be  just  the  same  if  Mark  copied 
one  of  the  other  Syn.    4.  Neither  do  these  copy  Mark,  which  does  not  contain  the 
disuoorse.    The  coincidences  in  the  Syn.  must  therefore  be  explained  in  a  different 
way.     The  substitution  in  Luke  and  Matthew  of  before  Thee  for  before  me  (in  Mala- 
chi), results  from  the  way  in  which  Jesus  Himself  had  cited  this  passage.    In  the 
prophet's  view.  He  who  was  sending,  and  He  before  whom  the  way  was  to  be  pre- 
pared, were  one  and  the  same  person,  Jehovah.    Hence  the  before  ^ne  in  Malachi. 
But  for  Jesus,  who,  in  speaking  of  Himself,   never  confounds  Himself  with  the 
Father,  a  distinction  became  necessary.     It  is  not  Jehovah  who  speaks  of  Himself, 
bat  Jehovah  speaking  to  Jesus  ;  hence  the  form  before  Thee.    From  which  evidence, 
does  it  not  follow  from  this  quotation  that,  in  the  prophet's  idea,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
JiaBUK,  Messiah's  appearing  is  the  appearing  of  Jehovah  ?    (See  Qess,  pp.  89,  40.)    As 
to  the  other  expressions  in  common,  Weizsacker  correctly  explains  them  by  saying 
that,  since  *'  this  quotation  belonged  to  the  Messianic  demonstration  in  habitual  use," 
it  acquired  in  this  way  the  fixed  form  under  which  we  find  it  in  our  Syn. 

The./br,  ver.  28,  refers  to  the  words,  of  whom  it  is  written.  The  person  whose  lot 
it  has  been  to  be  mentioned  along  with  the  Messiah,  must  be  of  no  ordinary  distinc- 
tion. The  T.  R.,  with  the  Byz.  Mjj.  reads :  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  among  them 
wiijcsh  are  bom  of  woman,  there  hath  arisen  no  greater  prophet  than  John  the  Bap- 
tist."  The  Alex,  omit  the  word  prophet,  and  rightly;  for  there  is  tauto]og3^  Is 
not  every  prophet  bom  of  woman  ?  The  superiority  of  John  over  all  other  theocratic 
and  human  appearances,  refers  not  to  his  personal  worth,  but  to  his  position  and 
work.  I>id  his  inward  life  surpass  that  of  Abraham,  Elijah,  etc.  .  .  .  ?  Jesus 
does  not  say  it  did.  But  his  mission  is  higher  than  theirs.  And  nevertheless,  Jesus 
-flMlds,  the  ancient  order  of  things  and  the  new  are  separated  by  such  a  gulf,  that  the 
kast  In  the  latter  htus  a  higher  position  than  John  himself.    The  weakest  disciple  has 
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a  more  spiritual  intuition  of  divine  thin^  than  the  forerunner.  He  enjoys  in  Jesus 
the  dignity  of  a  son,  Tvhile  John  is  only  a  servant.  The  least  believer  is  one  with 
this  Son  whom  John  announces.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  this  believer  is 
more  fdthful  than  John.  John  may  be  further  advanced  on  his  line»  but  none  the 
less  for  that  the  line  of  the  believer  is  higher  than  his.  There  is  an  element  of  a 
higher  life  in  the  one,  which  is  wanting  in  the  other.  This  reflection  is  added  by 
Jesus  not  with  a  view  to  depreciate  Johu,  but  to  explain  and  excuse  the  unstead- 
fastness  of  his  faith,  the  oKavdaXil^eaOai  (ver.  28).  Several  of  the  ancients  understood 
by  the  least  Jesus  Christ,  as  being  either  John's  junior,  or,  for  the  time,  even  less 
illustrious  than  he.  The  only  way  of  supporting  this  interpretation  would  be  to  re- 
fer the  words,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  m  greater,  which  is  evidently  forced.  Wc 
have  given  to  the  comparative,  ^ms,  a  superlative  meaning,  least,  Meyer,  pressing  the 
idea  of  the  comparative,  gives  this  explanation :  *'  he  who,  in  the  new  era,  has  a 
position  relatively  less  lofty  than  that  which  John  had  in  the  old."  This  meaning  is 
far-fetched  ;  Matt.  18  : 1  shows  us  how  the  sense  of  the  comparative  becomes  super- 
lative :  he  who  is  greater  [than  the  other]  ;  whence  :*  the  greatest  of  all.  Oomp.  also 
Luke  9  :  48.  This  saying,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  beyond  suspicion,  shows  how 
fully  conscious  Jesus  was  of  introducing  a  principle  of  life  superior  to  the  most  ex- 
alted element  in  Judaism.  * 

Vers.  29  and  80.  Retrospective  Suroey  of  il^e  Ministry  of  John,'-**  And  all  the 
people  that  heard  *Him,  and  the  publicans,  jilstified  God,  being  baptized  with  the 
baptism  of  John.  30.  But  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of  €k>d 
against  Hiemselves  [the  Pharisees  and  scribes  rendered  God's  design  vain  in  their 
case. — M.  QodeVs  Trans."],  being  not  baptized  of  him^"  These  verses  fonn  the 
transition  from  the  testimony  which  Jesus  has  just  borne  to  John,  to  the  application 
which  he  desires  to  make  to  the  persons  present.  He  attributes  to  the  ministiy  of 
John  a  twofold  result :  a  general  movement  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
ver.  29  ;  an  open  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  who  determine  the  fate  of  the 
nation,  ver.  80.  Several  interpreters  (Euapp,  Neander)  have  been  led  by  the  histor- 
ical form  of  these  verses  to  regard  them  as  a  reflection  of  the  evangelist  introduced 
into  the  discourse  of  Jesus.  But  such  a  mention  of  a  fact  interrupting  a  discourse 
would  be  unexampled.  In  any  case  it  would  be  indicated,  and  the  resumption  of  the 
discourse  pointed  out  in  ver.  81  ;  the  formula,  And  the  Lord  said,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  verse,  is  not  authentic.  Had  John  been  still  at  liberty,  the  words  off 
thai  heard  might,  strictly  speaking,  have  referred  to  a  fact  which  had  taken  place  at 
that  time,  to  a  resolution  which  His  hearers  had  formed  to  go  and  be  baptized  by 
John  that  very  hour.  But  John  was  iio  longer  baptizing  (8  :  19,  20  ;  Matt.  11 : 2). 
These  words  are  therefore  the  continuation  of  the  discourse.  The  meaning  of  Jesus 
is  :  John's  greatness  (286  is  only  a  parenthesis)  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
people ;  for  a  time  they  did  homage  to  his  mission,  while  (de,  ver.  80)  the  rulers 
rejected  him.  And  thus  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  eagerness  of  the  people  in 
seeking  baptism  from  John,  his  ministry  has  nevertheless  turned  out  a  decided  fail- 
ure, in  regard  to  the  nation  as  such,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  its  leaders.    Tha  ob- 

*  It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  element  of  knowledge  be  not  that  in  which 
the  inferiority  of  the  Baptist  lies.  It  was  from  defective  knowledge— even  according 
to  our  author's  ludd  account  (p.  220) — that  John's  question  was  put  Nor  can  it  be 
said,  surely,  that  John  was  not  a  son,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  all  believers  ai^ 
children  of  God.— J.  H. 
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ject  understood  after  aXl,  thai  lieard  is  Jplm  tue  Baptist  and  his  preaching.  To  justify 
God  is  to  recognize  and  proclaim  by  word  and  deed  the  excellence  of  His  ways  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  The  expression :  they  have  annulled  for  thenudves  the  divine  decree^ 
signifies  that,  although  man  cannot  foil  Qod's  plan  for  the  world,  he  may  render  it 
fain  for  himself.  On  this  conduct  of  the  rulers,  see  3  : 7.  The  indirect  reproof  ad- 
dressed by  Jesus  to  the  Pharisee  Nicodemus  (John  8 : 5)for  having  neglected  the  bap- 
tism of  water,  coincides  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  this  passage  in  Luke. 

In  place  of  these  two  yerses,  we  find  in  Matthew  (11 :  12-15)  a  passage  containing 
the  following  thoughts :  The  appearing  of  John  was  the  close  of  the  legal  and  pro- 
ptietical  dispensation  ;  and  the  opening  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  took  place  immedi- 
ately after.  Only,  men  must  know  how  to  use  a  holy  yiolence  in  order  to  enter  into 
it  (vers.  12,  13).  John  was  therefore  the  expected  Elijah  :  Blessed  is  he  who  un- 
derstands it  (vers.  14,  13) !  These  last  two  verses  occur  agaui  in  Matt.  17  :  12,  where 
they  are  brought  in  more  naturally  ;  it  is  probable  that  some  similaritv  in  the  ideas 
led  the  compiler  to  place  them  here.  As  to  vers.  12  and  13,  they  are  placed  by  Luke 
in  a  wholly  different  and  ver^  obscure  connection,  16 :  16.  According  to  Holtzmann, 
it  would  be  Matthew  who  faithfully  reproduces  here  the  common  source,  the  Logiu  ; 
wliile  Luke,  not  thinking  the  connection  satisfactory,  substitutes  for  this  passage 
from  the  Logia  another  taken  from  the  proto-Mark,  which  Matthew  introduces  at 
21 :  81,  82.  Since,  however,  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  passage  omitted  here,  he 
gives  it  another  place,  in  a  very  incompreheusible  context,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  re- 
versal of  the  order  of  the  two  verses,  in  order  to  make  the  connection  more  intelligi- 
ble. Holtzmann  quite  prides  himself  on  this  explanation,  and  exclaims :  "  All  the 
difficulties  are  solved.  «  .  .  This  example  is  venr  instructive  as  showing  the  wav 
in  which  such  difficulties  should  be  treated  "  (pp.  148-5).  The  only  thing  proved, 
in  our  opinion,  is,  that  bv  attempting  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Sy  n.  by  such  manip- 
ulations we  become  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  improbabilities.  Luke,  forsooth,  took  the 
passage  5  :  1^15  (Matthew)  away  from  its  context,  because  the  connection  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  satisfactory,  and  inserted  this  same  passage  in  his  own  Gospel,  16- :  16,  in  a 
context  where  it  becomes  more  unintelligible  still !  Is  it  not  much  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  Matthew's  discourse  was  originally  composed  for  a  collection  of  Logia. 
io  which  it  bore  the  title,  *'  On  John  the  Baptist,"  and  that  the  compiler  collected 
under  this  head  all  the  words  known  to  him  which  Jesus  had  uttered  at  different  times 
on  this  subject  1  As  to  Luke,  he  follows  his  own  sources  of  information,  which,  as 
he  has  told  us,  faithfully  represent  the  oral  tradition,  and  which  furnish  evidence  of 
their  accuracy  at  everv  fresh  test. 

Qess  endeavors,  it  is  true,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Matthew's  text.  The  violent 
(MatL  11 :  12)  would  be,  according  to  him,  the  messengers  of  John  the  Baptist,  thus 
designated  on  account  of  the  abruptness  with  which  &ey  iiad  put  their  question  to 
Jesus  before  all  the  people.  And  Jesus  declared  this  zeal  laudable  in  comparison 
with  the  indifference  shown  by  the  people  (vers.  81-85).  But,  1.  How  could  Jesus 
sav  of  the  disciples  of  John  that  they  were  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom, 
while  th^  frequently  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward  Him  (Matt.  9 :  14  ;  John 
3 :  26)  ?  2.  There  would  be  no  proportion  between  the  gravity  of  this  saying  thus 
understood,  and  that  of  the  declarations  which  precede  and  follow  it  upon  the  end  of 
the  prophetic  and  the  opening  of  the  Messianic  era. 

Vers.  81-85.*  The  Application.^**  Whereunto  then  shall  I  liken  the  men  of  this 
generation  ?  and  to  what  are  they  like  ?  83.  They  are  like  unto  children  sittmg  in 
^  market-place,  and  calling  one  to  another,  and  saying.  We  have  piped  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not  wept  33.  For 
Joim  the  Baptist  came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine,  and  ye  say.  He  hath  a 

*  Yer.  31.  The  T.  R.  at  the  commencement  of  the  verse,  with  some  Mnn.,  eiwe 
o«  0  «iiptoS.  Ver.  82.  Instead  of  Kat  Juyovaiv,  J**  B.  read  a  T^cl,  D.  L.  some  Mnn. 
"^cvrt^,  Jl.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  omit  vutv.  Ver.  85.  Some  Mjj.  several  Mnn.  omit  TravTwv. 
■•  B.  some  Mnn.  It.  place  it  before  rcjv.    M.  reads  epyup  instead  of  tckvuv^ 
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devil.  34.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  eating  4nd  drinking,  and  ye  say,  Behold  a  glut- 
tonous man  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  85.  But  Wisdom 
is  justified  of  all  her  children.'*  Here  it  is  no  longer  the  ministry  of  John  simply 
that  is  the  subject.  Jesus  is  expressing  His  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  the  genera- 
tion then  living,  with  respect  to  the  two  great  divine  ];nessages  with  which  it  had  just 
been  favored.  There  is  something  severe  in  the  double  question  of  ver.  31.  Jesus 
has  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  comparison  that  will  adequately  set  forth  the  senseless 
conduct  which  He  has  witnessed.  At  last  His  mind  fixes  on  an  image  which  answers 
to  His  thought.  He  recalls  a  game  at  which  the  children  of  His  time  were  accus- 
tomed to  play,  and  in  which  perhaps  He  had  Himself  in  His. youth  taken  part  of  an 
evening,  in  the  market-place  of  Nazareth.  This  game  bore  some  resemblance  to  that 
which  we  call  a  charade.  The  players  divided  themselves  into  two  groups,  of  which 
each  one  in  turn  commences  the  representation  of  a  scene  in  ordinary  life,  while  the 
other,  taking  up  the  scene  thus  begun,  finishes  the  representation  of  it.  It  is  not 
therefore,  as  with  us,  the  mere  guessing  of  a  word  ;  but,  iu  conformity  with  the 
more  dramatic  character  of  the  oriental  genius,  a  passing  from  the  position  of  specta- 
tors to  that  of  actors,  so  as  to  finish  the  representation  commenced  by  the  players 
who  imagined  the  scene.  In  this  case  two  attempts  are  made  alternatively,  one  by  each 
of  the  two  groups  of  children  (nfioa^vovaiv  a?,?Ji?u)ii,  calling  om  to  anotlier^  ver.  32) ; 
but  with  equal  want  of  success.  Each  time  the  actors  whose  turn  it  is  to  start  the 
game  are  foiled  by  the  disagreeable  humor  of  their  companions,  whose  part  it  is  to 
take  up  the  representation  and  finish  the  scene.  The  first  company  comes  playing  a 
dance  tune  ;  the  others,  instead  of  rising  and  forming  a  dance,  remain  seatMl  and  in- 
different. The  latter,  in  their  turn,  indicate  a  scene  of  mourning  ;  the  others,  instead 
of  forming  themselves  into  a  funeral  procession,  assume  a  weary,  sullen  attitude. 
And  thus,  when  the  game  is  over,  each  company  has  reason  to  complain  of  the  other, 
and  say:  '*  We  have  .  .  .  you  have  not."  The  general  meaning  is  obvious : 
the  actors,  in  both  cases,  represent  the  two  divine  messengers  joined  by  the  faithful 
followers  who  gathered  about  them  from  the  first :  John,  with  his  call  to  repentance, 
and  his  train  of  penitents  ;  Jesus,  with  His  promises  of  grace,  and  attended  by  a 
company  of  happy  believers.  But  while  the  means  they  employ  are  so  different,  and 
so  opposed  even,  that  it  seems  that  any  man  who  resists  the  one  must  submit  to  the ' 
other,  moral  insensibility  and  a  carping  spirit  have  reached  such  a  height  in  Israel 
that  they  paralyze  their  effects.*  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Bleek  give  quite  a  different 
application  of  tiie  figure.  According  to  them,  the  company"*  which  begins  the  game 
represents  the  people,  who  w^ant  to  make  tl^e  divine  messengers  act  according  to  their 
fancy  ;  the  other  company,  which  refuses  to  enter  into  their  humor,  represents  John 
and  Jesus,  who  persevere,  without  deviation,  in  the  path  God  has  marked  out  for 
them.    But  in  this  case  the  blame  in  the  parable  should  fall  not  on  the  second 

*  The  figure,  as  explained  by  M.  Godet,  would  rather  illustrate  a  want  of  83rm^- 
thy  l)etweeu  the  disciples  of  John  and  those  of  Jesus,  than  the  waywardness  and  in- 
dinerence  of  the  Jewish  people  to  God's  messengers.  Surely  the  difficulty  which  the 
commentators  find  here  arises  from  pressing  the  correspondence  of  the  figure  beyond 
the  single  point  of  the  untowardness  of  the  generation  to  which  John  and  Jesus 

£  reached. — Tr.  [The  translator's  view  of  M.  Godet's  rendering  does  not  appear  to 
e  well  founded.  He  is  surely  right  in  his  view  of  frequent  indefiniteness  in  the  in* 
troductory  words — an  indefiniteness  belonging  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  "  That  re- 
minds me,"  says  one,  and  wJiat  he  says  indicates  the  point  of  contact,  the  thing  sug- 
gesting and- the  thing  suggested.— J.  H.]  ' 
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company,  which  would  be  justified  in-aoi  entering  into  a  part  impoded  upon  them, 
bat  on  the  first,  which  tries  to  exact  a  tyrannical  compulsion  on  the  other.  Now  it 
is  not  so  at  ail.  It  is  evident  that  those  on  whom  the  blame  falls  are  the  dissatisfied 
and  peevish  spectators,  who  each  time  refuse  to  enter  into  the  proposed  game  {paid 
y«  my  ,  .  .  and  ye  aay  .  .  .  vers.  38,  34).  Besides,  when  did  the  people 
seek  to  exert  such  an  influence  on  John  and  Jesus  as  would  be  indicated  here  ?  Lastly, 
there  is  an  evident  correspondence  between  the  two  reproaches  :  *'  We  have  piped 
.  .  .  we  have  mourned  .  .  .*'  and  the  two  facts :  '' John  came  .  .  .  The 
Son  of  man  is  come  .  .  ."  What  has  led  these  interpreters  astray  is  the  some- 
what inaccurate  form  in  which  the  parable  is  introduced  at  ver.  32  :  "  This  generation 
in  like  to  children  calling  one  to  another. ' '  But  in  these  preambles  the  connection 
'between  the  image  and  the  idea  is  often  indicated  in  a  concise  and  somewhat  inaccu- 
rate manner.  Thus  Matt.  8  :  24  :  "  The  kyigdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  which 
sowed,'*  and  elsewhere.  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  ver.  32  is  simply  this:  "The 
conduct  of  the  present  generation  toward  the  messengers  sent  to  it  by  God  is  like 
that  which  takes  place  among  children  who  .  .  ."  By  the  repetition  of  "and 
ye  say"  (vers.  33  and  34),  Jesus  translates,  so  to  speak,  into  words,  the  refusal  of  the 
people  to  entdr  into  the  feeling  of  holy  grief  or  holy  joy  with  which  God  would  im- 
press  them. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  resistance,  divine  wisdom  finds  some  hearts 
which  open  to  its  different  solicitations,  and  which  justify  by  their  docility  the  con- 
trary methods  it  adopts.  These  Jesus  calls  tJie  children  of  wisdom,  according  to  an 
expression  used  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  Kal  (ver.  35) :  '*  And  nevertheless."  The 
preposition  an-<5, /r&m,  indicates  that  God's  justification  is  derived  from  these  same 
men,  that  is  to  say,  from  their  repentance  on.hearing  the  reproof  and  threatenings  of 
John,  and  from  their  faith,  resembling  a  joyous  amen,  in  the  promises  of  Jesus. 
TidvTuv,  all :  not  one  of  these  children  of  wisdom  remain  behind  ...  all  force 
their  way  into  the  kingdom.  The  term  windom  recalls  the  word  counsel  (ver.  30) ; 
the  expression  is  jtistijied,  the  justified  of  ver.  29.  This  connection  will  not  allow  of 
the  meaning  being  given  to  ver.  35  which  some  have  proposed  :  "  Divine  wisdom 
lias  been  justified  from  the  accusations  {and)  brought  agamst  it  by  its  own  children, 
the  Jews."  This  meaning  is  also  excluded  by  the  word  all,  which  would  contain 
an  inadmissible  exaggeration  (ver.  29).*  Instead  of  ritcvuv,  children,  fit  reads  ipycjv, 
works:  "Wisdom  has  derived  its  justification  from  the  excellent  works  which  it 
produces  in  those  who  submit  to  it."  But  the  epithet  navruv^  aU,  does  not  suit  this 
sense.  The  reading  ipyuv  is  taken  from  the  text  of  Matthew,  in  certain  documents 
(fit  B.  Syr.  Cop.).  It  would  be  more  allowable  in  that  Gospel,  in  which  the  word 
KdvTuv  is  omitted.     But  even  then  it  is  improbable. 

This  discourse  is  one  of  those  which  best  show  what  Jesus  was  as  a  popular 

*  Holtzmann,  following  Hitzig,  regards  the  word  vdvruv,  all,  as  added  by  Luke, 
who  wro^gly  applied  (as  we  have  done)  this  eyipteesion  children  of  wisdom,  to  be- 
lievers. What  wonderful  sagacity  our  critics  have  !  Not  onlv  Ho  they  know  more 
than  the  evangelists  did  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Master,  but  they 
have  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  exact  terms  !  For  Holtzmann's  sense  vird 
would  have  been  needed  instep  of  dito.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refute  the  opinion  of 
Weizsftcker  and  others,  who  regard  the  question  of  John  the  Baptist  as  the  first 
sign  of  a  new-bom  faith.  This  opinion  gives  the  lie  to  the  scene  of  the  baptism,  to 
the  t^timonies  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  the  answer  even  of  Jesus  (vers,  23  and 
286). 
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speaker.  The  understanding  is  brought,  into  play,  and  the  curiosity  stimulated  by 
the  interrogative  form  (vers.  24,  26,  and  81) ;  and  the  imagination  excited  by  lively 
images,  full  of  charm  (vers.  24,  25,  and  32).  Lastly,  there  is  a  striking  application 
to  the  conscience  :  John  failed  through  his  austerity  ;  I  shall  fail  through  my  gentle- 
ness ;  neither  under  one  form  nor  another  will  you  obey  Qod,  Nevertheless  there 
are  those  whose  conduct  by  condemning  you  justifies  God. 

5.  I7i6  GraUiude  of  the  Woman  who  toas  a  Sinner :  t :  86^50.— The  followiag 
narrative  Heems  to  have  been  placed  here  as  an  illustration  of  wisdom  being  justified 
by  her  children  (ver.  35),  and  particularly  of  this  last  word  :  aU, 

Vers.  36-39.*  I7ie  Offence.  We  are  still  in  that  epoch  of  transition,  when  the 
rupture  between  our  Lord  and  the  Pharisees,  although  already  far  advanced,  was  not 
complete.  A  member  of  this  party  could  still  invite  Him  without  difficulty.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  invitation  was  given  with  a  hostile  intention.  But  Uiis 
Pharisee's  own  reflection,  ver.  39,  shows  his  moral  state.  He  was  hesitating  be- 
tween the  holy  impression  which  Jesus  made  upon  him,  and  the  antipathy  which  his 
caste  felt  against  Him.  Jesus  speaks  to  him  in  a  tone  so  friendly  and  familiar  that 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  him  animated  by  malevolent  feelings.  Further,  ver.  42 
proves  unanswerably  that  he  had  received  some  spiritual  benefit  from  Jesus,  and 
that  he  felt  a  certain  amount  of  gratitude  toward  Him  ;  and  ver.  47  says  expressly 
that  he  loved  Jesus,  although  feebly.  The  entrance  of  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner 
into  such  society  was  an  act  of  great  courage,  for  she  might  expect  to  be  ignomini- 
ously  sent  away.  The  power  of  a  gratitude  that  knew  no  bounds  for  a  priceless 
benefit  which  she  had  received  from  the  Saviour  can  alone  explain  her  conduct 
Yer.  42  shows  what  this  benefit  was.  It  was  the  pardon  of  her  numerous  and  fearful 
sins.  Was  it  on  hearing  Him  preach,  or  in  a  private  interview,  or  through  one  of 
those  looks  of  Jesus,  which  for  broken  hearts  were  like  a  ray  from  heaven  .  .  .  ? 
She  had  received  from  Him  the  joy  of  salvation  ;  and  the  perfume  which  she  brought 
with  her  was  the  emblem  of  her  ardent  gratitude  for  this  unspeakable  gift.  If  we 
adopt  the  Alex,  reading,  the  sense  is  :  ''A  woman  who  was  a  sinner  in  that  city," 
that  is  to  say,  who  practised  in  that  very  city  her  shameful  profession.  The  received 
reading  :  *'  There  was  in  the  city  a  woman  that  was  a  sinner,"  is  less  harsh.  'Aftap- 
TuXoS  a  sinner,  in  the  same  superlative  sense  in  which  the  Jews  thought  they  might 
apply  this  epithet  to  the  Gentiles  (Gkil.  2  :  15).  Uvpov  denotes  any  kind  of  odoriferous 
vegetable  essence,  particularly  that  of  the  myrtle.  As  it  was  the  custom  when  at 
table  to  recline  upon  avouch,  the  feet  being  directed  backward,  and  without  their 
sandals,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  this  woman  from  coming  up  to  Jesus  and 
anointing  His  feet.  But  just  when  she  was  preparing  to  pay  Him  this  homage,  she 
burst  into  tears  at  remembrance  of  her  faults.  Her  tears  streamed  down  upon  the 
Saviour's  feet,  and  having  no  cloth  to  wipe  them,  she  promptly  loosed  her  hair,  and 
with  that  supplied  its  place.  In  order  to  duly  appreciate  this  act,  we  must  remember 
that  among  the  Jews  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  humiliations  for  a  woman  to  be  seen 
in  public  with  her  hair  down.f  The  rii  who  (ver.  39),  refers  to  the  name  and  family, . 
and  the  norainjt  what^  to  the  character  and  conduct. 

*  Ver.  36.  J*.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  It»"*».  some  Mnn.,  tov  oikov  instead  of  t^v  oikiov,  !*. 
B.  D.  L.  X.  Z.  some  Mnu.,  KareKTuBij  instead  of  avcK^idTj.  Ver.  87.  ».  B.  L.  Z.  It*"">. 
place  i7Ttf  7pf  after  yvviy,  and  not  after  ev  n/  iro?iei.  Ver.  38.  fit*  A.  D.  L.  X.,  eieftaaaev 
instead  of  e^fia^ev. 

t  See  my  *'  Commentaire  sur  TEvangile  de  St.  Jean/'  chap.  xii.  3. 
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Vers.  40-43.*  The  Paradle, — If  this  i^aii  wanted  a  proof  of  the  prophetic  gift  of 
Jesas,  he  received  it  instantly  in  the  following  parable,  which  so  exactiy  meets  his 
thoughts  and  secret  questions.  The  form  of  the  following  conrersation  is  kindly, 
familiar,  and  even  slightly  humorous.  It  is  just  the  tone  of  the  Socratic  irony. 
The  denarius  was  equivalent  to  about  three  farthings  ;  the  larger  of  the  two  sums 
amounted,  therefore,  to  about  £16,  the  smaller  to  82^.  The  former  represents  the 
enormous  amount  of  sins  to  which  this  sinful  woman  pleaded  guilty,  and  which  Jesus 
had  pardoned ;  the  latter,  the  few  infractions  of  the  law  for  which  the  Pharisee 
reproached  himself,  and  from  the  burden  of  which  Jesus  had  also  released  him. 
'Op6u9  Upivac  :  '*  tlimo  liast  ligTUly judged  ;  and  in  judging  so  rightly,  thou  hast  con- 
demned thyself.  **  It  is  the  ttow  6p0(js  of  Socrates,  when  he  had  caught  his  interlocu- 
tor in  his  net.  But  that  which  establishes  such  an  immeasurable  distance  between 
Jesus  and  the  Greek  sage  is  the  way  in  which  Jesus  identifies  Himself,  both  here 
and  in  what  follows,  with  the  offended  God  who  pardons  and  who  becomes  the 
object  of  the  sinner's  grateful  love. 

Vers.  44-47.  t  The  Application. — ^Jesus  follows  an  order  the  inverse  of  that  which 
He  had  taken  in  the  parable.  In  the  latter  He  descends  from  the  cause  to  the  effect, 
from  the  debt  remitted  to  the  gratitude  experienced.  In  the  application,  on  the  con- 
trary. He  ascends  from  the  effect  to  the  cause.  For  the  effect  is  evident,  and  comes 
under  the  observation  of  the  senses  {fi^neL^),  Jesus  describes  it,  vers.  44r46,  while 
the  cause  is  concealed  (ver.  47),  and  can  only  be  got  at  by  means  of  the  principle 
which  forms  the  substance  of  the  parable.  During  the  first  part  of  the  conversation 
Jesus  was  turned  toward  Simon.  '  He  now  turns  toward  the  woman  whom  He  is 
about  to  make  the  subject  of  His  demonstration.  Jesus  had  not  complained  of  the 
want  of  respect  and  the  impoliteness  of  His  host.  But  He  had  noticed  them,  and 
felt  them  deeply.  And  now  what  a  contrast  He  draws  between  the  cold  and  meas- 
ured welcome  of  the  Pharisee,  who  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  honor  enough  to 
admit  Him  to  his  table,  and  the  love  shown  by  this  woman  that  was  a  sinner  !  The 
customary  bath  for  the  feet  had  been  omitted  by  the  one.  while  copious  tears  were 
showered  upon  His  feet  by  the  other  ;  the  usual  kiss  with  which  the  host  received 
his  guests  Simon  had  neglected,  while  the  woman  had  covered  His  feet  with  kisses  ; 
the  precious  perfume  with  which  it  was  usual  to  anoint  an  honored  guest  on  a  festive 
day  (Ps.  23  :  5)  he  had  withheld,  but  she  had  more  than  made  up  for  the  omission. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  Simon,  it  is  she  who  has  done  Jesus  the  honors  of  the  house  !  The 
omission  of  r^s  Ke^'kfj^  (ver.  44)  in  the  Alex.,  **  [the  hairs]  of  her  head,**  is  probably 
the  result  of  negligence.  The  word  perfectly  suits  the  context ;  the  hMid^  as  the 
most  noble  part  of  the  body,  is  opposed  to  the/e^^  of.  Jesus.  The  reading  elaij'^ev, 
*'  [ever  since]  she  entered,**  found  in  one  Mn.,  has  at  first  glance  something  taking 
about  it.  But  it  has  too  little  support ;  and  the  T.  R.,  '*  ever  since  1  entered,**  is  in 
reality  preferable.  Jesus  thereby  reminds  Simon  of  the  moment  when  He  came  under 
his  roof,  and  when  He  had  a  right  to  expect  those  marks  of  respect  and  affection 
which  had  been  neglected.  The  woman  had  followed  Jesus  so  closely  that  she  had 
all  but  entered  with  Him  ;  there  she  was,  the  moment  He  was  set  at  the  table,  to  pay 
Him  homage.    From  this  visible  effect — the  total  difference  between  the  love  of  the 

*  Ver.  42.  8*.  B.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  omit  tine. 

+  Ver.  44.  7^75  «e^oAi/5,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  11  Mjj.  after  Bpi^iv,  is 
omitted  by  11  Mij.  25  Mnn.  Syr"**.  It.,  etc.  Ver.  45.  L*  some  mnn.  lt*"<i.  read 
timjU^tv  inetevi  of  eiari'A^,    Ver.  47.  5**,  eiircv  instead  of  Aey«. 
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one  and  the  love  of  the  other,  Jesus  ascend^,  vcr.  47,  to  its  hidden  cause — the  differ- 
pnce  in  the  measure  of  forgiveness  accorded  to  them  respectively.    Oi  x^^^*  where- 
fore ;  properly,  an  account  of  .which,  that  is  to  say,  of  this  contrast  between  the 
respective  exhibitions  of  your  gratitude  (vers.  44-46).    This  conjunction  is  the  in- 
verse of  the  therefore  in  ver.  42,  which  led  from  the  cause  to  the  foreseen  effect.    We 
might  make  this  wherefore  bear  upon  the  principal  idea,"  Her  sins  are  forgiven  her." 
In  tliat  case  we.  should  have  to  regard  the  words  ^e/cj  aoi,  1  say  unto  thee,  as  an 
inserted  phrase,  and  the  last  proposition  ^  an  exegetical  explanation  of  this  wTiere- 
fore :  * '  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  her  many  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that  because  she 
loved  much.'*    But  we  may  also  make  the  wherefore  bear  directly  on  *'  I  say  unto 
thee,"  and  make  all  the  rest  of  the  verse  the  complement  ^of  this  verb  :  "  Wherefore 
I  say  unto  thee,  that  her  many  sins  are  forgiven  her,  because  that    .    .    ."    The 
latter  is  evidently  the  more  simple  construction.    The  reading,  1  said  unto  thee,  of  fit» 
would  indicate  that  this  truth  was  already  contained  in  this  parable.     It  has  neither 
authority  nor  probability.  How  should  we  understand  the  words,  for  slie  loved  muefi  f 
Is  love,  according  to  Jesus,  the  cause  of  forgiveness  ?    Catholic  interpreters,  and 
even  many  Protestants,  understand  the  words  in  this  sense  :  God  forgives  us  much 
when  we  love  much  ;  little,  if  we  love  little.    But,  1.  In  this  case  there  is  no  cohe- 
rence whatever  between  the  parable  and  its  application.     On  this  principle,  Jesus 
should  not  have  asked,  ver.  42,  **  Which  of  them  wiU  love  Him  most  ?"  but,  **  Which 
then  loved  Him  most  ?'*    The  remission  of  the  two  debts  of  such  different  amounts 
would  remit  from  the  different  degrees  of  love  in  the  two  debtors  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  difference  between  the  debts  remitted  which  produces  the  different 
amount  of  gratitude.    2.  There  would  be,  if  possible,  a  more  striking  incoherence 
still  between  the  first  part  of  the  application,  ver.  47a,  and  the  second,  ver.  476  :  '"  To 
whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little."    To  be  logical,  Jesus  should  have 
sjiid  precisely  the  contrary  :  '*  Who  loves  little,  to  him  little  is  forgiven."    3.  The 
words,  Thyfadth  hath  saved  thee  (ver.  50),  clearly  show  what,  in  Jesus'  view,  was  the 
principle  on  which  forgiveness  was  granted  to  this  woman  ;  it  was  faith,  not  love. 
We  must  not  forget  that  6n,  because,  frequently  expresses,  just  as  our  for  does,  not 
the  relation  of  the  effect  to  its  cause,  but  the  relation  (purely  logical)  of  the  proof  to 
the  thing  proved.    We  may  say.  It  is  light,  for  the  sun  is  risen  ;  but  we  may  also 
say,  The  sun  is  risen,  for  [I  say  this  because]  it  is  light.     So  in  this  passage  the  dri, 
because,  for,  may,  and,  accordmg  to  what  precedes  and  follows,  must  mean  :  "  I  say 
unto  thee  that  her  many  sins  are  forgiven,  as  thou  must  infer  from  this,  that  she  loved 
much."    Thus  all  is  consistent,  the  application  with  the  parable,  this  saying  with  the 
words  that  follow,  and  Jesus  with  Himself  and  with  St.  Paul.     Ver.  476  contfuns  the 
other  side  of  the  application  of  this  same  principle  :  the  less  forgiveness,  the  less  love. 
This  is  addressed  to  Simon.    But  with  delicacy  of  feeling  Jesus  gives  this  severe 
truth  the  form  of  a  general  proposition,  "  Re  to  whom    .     .     .  ;"  just  as  He  also  did 
with  Nicodemus,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom    .     .     ."  (John  3  :  8). 

The  thought  expressed  in  this  ver.  47  raises  two  difficulties  :  1.  May  forgiveness 
be  only  partial  ?  Then  there  would  be  men  half-saved  and  half -lost !  2.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  sinned  deeply  in  order  to  love  much  ?  The  real  forgiveness  of  the  least 
sin  certainly  cont^ns  in  germ  a  complete  salvation,  but  only  in  germ.  If  faith  is 
maintained  and  grows,  this  forgiveness  will  gradually  extend  to  all  the  sins  of  a  man's 
life,  just  as  they  will  then  become  more  thoroughly  known  and  acknowledged.  The 
first  forgiveness  is  the  pledge  of  all  the  rest,     In  the  contrary  case,  the  forgiveness 
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already  granted  will  be  withdrawn,  ju^t  ^3  represented  in  the  parable  of  the  wicked 
debtor,  Matt.  18 ;  and  the  work  of  grace,  instead  of  becoming  complete,  will  prove 
abortive.  All  is  transition  here  below,  free  transition,  either  to  perfect  salvation  or 
to  complete  condemnation.  As  to  the  great  amount  of  sin  necessary  in  order  to  loving 
much,  we  need  add  nothing  to  what  each  of  us  already  has  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  estimate 
accurately  what.we  have.  What  is  wanting  to  the  best  of  us,  In  order  to  love  much, 
is  not  sin,  but  the  knowledge  of  it. 

Vers.  48-50.  Qmdudon.  Bleek  has  inferred  from  ver.  48,  iky  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,  that  until  this  moment  the  woman  had  not  obtained  forgiveness.  This  supposi- 
tion is  excluded  by  all  that  precedes.  Bleek  forgets  that  a^uvrat  is  a  perfect  indica- 
ting an  actual  state  resulting  from  an  act  accomplished  at  some  indefinite  time  in  the 
past  Having  regard  to  the  Pharisaical  denials  of  the  persons  composing  the  assem- 
bly, and  to  the  doubts  which  might  arise  in  the  heart  of  the  sinning  woman  herself, 
Jesus  renews  to  her  the  assurance  of  the  divine  fact  of  which  she  had  wltliin  her  the 
witness  and  warrant.  This  direct  and  personal  declaration  corresponds  with  the 
inward  witness  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  our  own  experience,  after  we  have  embraced 
the  promises  of  the  Word  (Eph.  1  :  18).  On  the  objection,  ver.  49,  comp.  ver.  21. 
Koi,  even  ;  besides  all  the  other  extraordinary  things  He  does.  Jesus  continues  as  if 
He  had  not  heard,  but  all  the  while  taking  account  of  what  was  being  said  around 
Him  {dne  6e,  *'  &u<  He  said*') .  While  addressing  the  woman  He  shows  the  people 
assembled  the  firm  foundation  on  which  her  forgiveness  rests.  She  has  the  benefit  of 
this  decree  :  Whosoever  believeth  is  saved.  Let  her  go  away,  then,  with  her  treas- 
ure, her  peace,  in  spite  of  all  their  pharisaical  murmurs  !  Elg  elpivijv,  in  peace,  and 
to  enjoy  peace. 

This  beautiful  narrative,  preserved  by  Luke  alone,  contains  the  two  essential  ele- 
ments of  what  is  called  Paulinism — the  f  reeness  and  universality  of  salvation.  Does 
it  follow  from  this  that  it  was  invented  posterior  to  Paul  in  order  to  set  forth  these 
^reat  principles  ?  It  simply  proves  that  it  was  Luke's  intention,  as  he  said  at  the 
beginning  (1 : 4),  to  show  by  his  Gospel,  that  the  doctrine  so  clearly  expressed  and  so 
earnestly  preached  by  Paul  was  already  contained  in  germ  in  all  the  acts  and  teaching 
of  Jesus ;  that  ihs  Oospel  of  Paul  is  nothing  but  the  application  of  the  principles 
previously  laid  down  by  the  Lord  Himself. 

A  very  similar  narrative  to  this  is  found  in  the  other  three  €k)spel8,  but  assigned 
to  a  much  later  time — to  the  Passion  week.  Mary,  a  sister  of  Lazarus,  anoints  Jesus 
at  a  repast  which  is  given  Him  by  the  people  of  Bethany  (Matt.  26  :  6,  ^  m^.  :  Mark 
14  :  8,  et  seq,  ;  John  12  : 1,  a^  ^.).  A  ^reat  number  of  interpreters  agree  that  this 
incident  is  the  same  as  that  we  have  just  been  considering  in  Luke.  They  rely  on 
the  similarity  of  the  act,  on  the  circumstance  that  Luke  does  not  relate  the  anointing 
at  Bethany  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  three  other  evangelists  do  not  mention 
this  in  Qttlilee  ;  and  lastly,  on  the  fact  that  in  both  cases  the  owner  of  the  house 
Where  the  repast  is  given  bears  the  name  of  Simon  (Luke  5  :  40  ;  Matt.  26  :  6  ;  Mark 
14 : 8).  These  reasons,  doubtless,  have  their  weight ;  but  they  are  not  decisive. 
The  act  of  anointing  was  associated  with  such  a  common  usage  on  festive  occasions 
(Lake  5  :  46 ;  Ps.  28  *.  6),  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  it  was 
repeated.  The  causes  of  the  omission  of  a  narrative  in  one  or  two  of  the  evangelists 
are  too  accidental  for  us  to  be  able  to  base  any  solid  conclusion  upon  it.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  omission  in  Matthew  of  the  healing  of  the  possessed  at  Capernaum, 
and  of  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  in  Mark,  omissions  which  it  is  impossi- 
l>le  to  account  for.  As  to  the  name  Simon,  it  was  so  common,  that  out  of  the  small 
number  of  persons  desi^ated  by  name  in  the  N.  T.,  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
Simons  !    The  reasons  m  favor  of  the  difference  of  the  two  incidents  are  the  follow-- 
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ing  :  Itl,  The  difference  of  place— Galilee  in  Luke  ;  in  the  other  three,  Judaea.  This 
reason  is  of  secondary  value,  it  is  true,  because  in  chap.  10  Luke  appears  to  place 
the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Martha  and  Mary  in  the  midst  of  the  Galilean  ministiy.  2d. 
The  difference  of  time.  dd.  The  difference  of  persons  :  *the  woman  that  was  a  sinner, 
in  Luke,  is  a  stranger  in  the  house  of  the  host  (ver.  87,  *"  a  tooman  of  (he  eUy  )^  and 
Simon  himself  regards  her  as  such,  and  as  altogether  unknown  to  Jesus  (ver.  89) ; 
Mary,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  to  a  beloved  family,  which  habitually  received  Jesas 
imder  their  roof.  Besides,  we  must  always  feel  a  repugnance  to  identify  Mary  ^e 
sister  of  Lazarus,  as  we  know  her  in  John  11  and  Luke  10  :  88-42,  with  a  woman  of 
ill  fame.  4^.  The  most  important  difference  respects  what  was  said  :  at  Bethany,  a 
complaint  from  Judas  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  a  reply  from  Jesus  announcing  His 
approaching  death  ;  in  Galilee,  the  great  evangelical  declaratioa,  that  love  is  the  fruit 
or  forgiveness,  which  is  bestowed  on  the  simple  condition  of  faith.  What  agreement 
can  be  discovered  between  these  two  conversations  ?  We  may  conceive  of  very  con- 
siderable alterations  being  made  by  tradition  in  the  historical  framework  of  a  narra- 
tive. But  by  what  marvellous  process  could  one  of  these  two  conversations  have 
been  transformed  into  the  other  ? 

6.  The  Women  who  ministered  to  Jems:  8 : 1-8. — By  the  side  of  the  high  reli^ous 
problems  raised  by  the  life  of  Jesus,  there  is  a  question,  seldom  considered,  which 
nevertheless  possesses  some  interest :  How  did  Jesus  find  the  means  of  subsistence 
during  the  two  or  three  years  that  His  ministry  lasted  ?  He  had  given  up  His  earthly 
occupation.  He  deliberately  refrained  from  using  His  miraculous  power  to  supply 
His  necessities.  Further,  He  was  not  alone ;  He  was  constantly  accompanied  by 
twelve  men,  who  had  also  abandoned  their  trade,  and  whose  maintenance  He  had 
taken  on  Himself  in  calling  them  to  follow  Him.  The  wants  of  this  itinerant  society 
were  met  out  of  a  common  purse  (John  18  :  39) ;  the  same  source  furnished  their 
alms  to  the  poor  (John  12  :  6).  But  how  was  this  purse  itself  filled  ?  The  problem 
is  partly,  but  not  completely,  explained  by  hospitality.  Had  He  not  various  needs, 
of  clothing,  eto.  ?  The  true  answer  to  this  question  is  furnished  by  this  passage, 
which  possesses,  therefore,  considerable  interest  Jesus  said  :  '*  Seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  He  also  said  :  **  There  is 
none  that  leaves  father,  mother,  .  .  .  house,  lands  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  who 
does  not  find  a  hundred  times  more."  He  derived  these  precepts  from  His  d^ly 
experience.  The  grateful  love  of  those  whom  He  filled  with  His  spiritual  riches 
provided  for  His  temporal  necessities,  as  well  as  for  those  of  His  disciples.  Some 
pious  women  spontaneously  rendered  Him  the  services  of  mother  and  sistdK 

This  passage  would  suffice  to  prove  the  excellence  of  Luke's  sources  ;  their  orig- 
inality, for  the  other  evangelists  furnish  no  similar  information  ;  their  exactness,  for 
who  would  have  invented  such  simple  and  positive  details,  with  the  names  and  rank 
of  these  women  ?  and  their  purity,  for  what  can  be  further  removed  from  false  mar- 
vels and  legendary  fictions  than  this  perfectly  natural  and  prosaic  account  of  the 
Lord's  means  of  subsistence  during  the  course  of  His  ministry  ? 

Vers.  1-8.*  Luke  indicates  this  time  as  a  distinctly  marked  epoch  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Lord.  He  ceases  to  make  Capernaum,  His  idia  7r67,ts,  IRs  own  cUy  (Matt.  9 : 1), 
the  centre  of  His  activity  ;  He  adopts  an  altogether  itinerant  mode  of  life,  and  liter- 
acy has  no  place  where  to  lay  His  head.  It  is  this  change  in  His  mode  of  living, 
carried  out  at  this  time,  which  induces  Luke  to  place  here  this  glimpse  into  the  means 

*  Ver.  8.  Instead  of  cojtu,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  ».  A.  L.  M.  X,  H. 
several  Mnn.  It*»W.,  avrots  is  read  in  18  Mjj.  90  Mnn.  Syr.  It*"*.  Or.  Aug.  The 
MBS.  vary  between  r«  and  anth 
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of  His  material  support.  The  aor.  kyhcro,  it  came  to  pass  (ver.  1),  indicates  a  definite 
ttane.  The  xai  before  aMz,  as  the  sign  uf  the  apodosis,  betrays  an  Aramaean  source. 
The  imperf.  diuSeve,  He  toeht  thraugJunit,  denotes  a  slow  and  continuous  mode  of 
travelling.  The  preposition  xard  expresses  the  particular  care  which  He  bestowed 
on  every  place,  whether  large  {Hty)  or  small  (viUage),  Everywhere  He  gave  Himself 
time  to  stay.  To  the  general  idea  of  a  proclamation,  expressed  by  the  verb  Ktipvaaeiv, 
to  preach,  the  second  verb,  to  evangelm,  to  announce  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom, 
adds  the  idea  of  a  proclamation  of  grace  as  the  prevailing  character  of  His  teaching. 
The  Twelve  accompanied  Him.  What  a  strange  sight  this  little  band  presented,  pass- 
ing through  the  cities  and  country  as  a  number  of  members  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
entirely  given  up  to  the  work  of  spreading  and  celebrating  salvation  I  Had  the 
world  ever  seen  anything  like  it  ?  Among  the  women  who  accompanied  this  band, 
filling  the  humble  office  of  servants,  Luke  makes  special  mention  first  of  Marpy  smt- 
nam^  Magdalene.  This  surname  is  probably  derived  from  her  being  originally  from 
Magdala,  a  town  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  15  :  89), 
the  situation  of  which  to  the  north  of  Tiberias  is  still  indicated  at  the  present  day  by 
a  village  named  El-MegdU  (the  tower).  The  seven  demons  (Mark  16  :  9)  denote  with- 
out doubt  the  culminating  point  of  her  possession,  resulting  from  a  series  of  attaclss, 
each  of  which  had  aggravated  the  evil  (Luke  11  :  24-26).  It  is  without  the  least 
foundation  that  tradition  identifies  JVIary  Magdalene  with  the  penitent  sinner  of  chap. 
7.  Possession,  which  is  a  disease  (see  4 :  33),  has  been  wrongly  confounded  with  a 
state  of  moral  corruption.  The  surname,  of  Magdala,  is  intended  to  distinguish  this 
Mary  from  all  the  others  of  this  name,  more  particularly  from  her  of  Bethany. 
Okuza  was  probably  intrusted  with  some  office  in  the  household  of  Herod  Autipas. 
Might  he  not  be  that  ^aaiXiKo^,  court  lord,  whose  son  Jesus  had  healed  (John  4),  and 
who  had  believed  toith  all  his  Jumse  f  We  know  nothing  of  Susanna  and  the  other 
women.  Alrtvcs  reminds  us  that  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  servants  that  they  accom- 
panied Him.  ^lOKovelv,  to  serve,  here  denotes  pecuniary  assistance,  as  Rom.  15  :  25, 
and  also  the  personal  attentions  which  might  be  rendered  by  a  mother  or  sisters  (ver. 
21).  The  reading  of  the  T.  R.,  a{m^,  who  served  Him,  may  be  a  correction  in  accord- 
ance with  Matt.  27  :  55,  Mark  15  :  41  ;  but  the  reading  avroZc,  who  served  tJtem,  is  the 
more  probable  one  according  to  ver.  1  (the  Twelve)  and  4 :  89. 

What  a  Messiah  for  the  eye  of  flesh,  this  being  living  on  the  charity  of  men  !  But 
what  a  Messiah  for  the  spiritual  eye,  this  Son  of  God  living  on  the  love  of  those  to 
whom  His  own  love  is  giving  life  !  What  an  interchange  of  good  offices  between 
heaven  and  earth  goes  on  around  His  person  ! 

7.  The  Parable  of  the  Sower :  8:4-18. — The  preceding  passage  indicated  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  the  Lord's  outward  life.  The  following  passage  indicates  a  change  in 
His  mode  of  teaching  ;  a  crisis,  therefore,  has  been  reached.  The  sequel  will  make 
us  acquainted  with  its  nature.  Before  this,  Jesus  had  spoken  a  few  parables 
(5 :  86-39,  6  :  39, 47,  et  seq,).  From  now,  and  for  a  very  long  time.  He  habitually  makes 
use  of  this  method.  The  parable  possesses  the  double  property  of  making  an  indelible 
impression  of  the  'truth  on  the  mind  of  him  who  is  able  to  perceive  it  through  the 
figure  in  which  it  is  clothed,  and  of  veiling  it  from  the  observation  of  the  inattentive 
or  indolent  hearer  whose  mind  makes  no  effort  to  penetrate  this  covering.  It  is  thus 
admirably  fitted  for  making  a  selection  from  the  hearers.  The  term  parable  (from 
vapap&KUiif,  to  place  side  by  side)  denotes  a  form  of  instruction  in  which,  by  the  side  of 
the  truth,  is  placed  the  image  which  represents  it.    This  is  also  the  meaning  of 
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napoi/Aia,  a  path  by  the  side  of  the  high  road.  The  parable  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  fable  ;  but  it  differs  from  it  in  two  respects,  one  of  substance,  the  other  of  form. 
While  the  fable  refers  to  the  relations  of  men  with  on'e  another,  and  to  the  moral 
laws  which  regulate  these  relations,  the  parable  deals  with  man's  relations  with  God, 
and  with  the  lofty  principles  by  which  they  are  governed.  The  loftier  sphere  in 
which  the  parable  moves  determines  the  dijQterence  of  form  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  fable.  The  fable  partakes  of  a  humorous  character  ;  it  is  quite  allowable, 
therefore,  in  it  to  make  plants  and  animals  speak.  The  aim  of  the  parable  ia  too 
serious  to  comport  with  such  fictions.  There  must  be  nothing  in  the  picture  to  violate 
probability.  Animals  and  material  objects  may  be  employed  in  the  parable  (sheep, 
leaven) ;  but  they  must  not  assume  a  character  contrary  to  their  actual  nature.  The 
parable  was  the  most  natural  mode  of  teachioir  for  Jesus  to  adopt.  Living  in  the 
incessant  contemplation  of  the  divine  world,  which  lay  open  to  His  inward  senae, 
finding  Himself  at  the  same  time  also  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  external  woiid, 
which  He  observed  with  intelligent  and  calm  attention,  He  was  necessarily  led  to 
make  constant  comparisons  of  these  two  spheres,  and  to  perceive  the  innumerable 
analogies  which  exist  between  them. 

The  first  parable  He  uttered  that  was  fully  worked  out,  appears  to  have  been  tliia 
of  the  sower.  Matthew  makes  it  the  opening  parable  of  the  large  collection  in  chap. 
18.  Mark  assigns  it  a  similar  place  at  the  head  of  a  more  limited  collection,  chap. 
4.  It  is  the  only  one  besides  that  of  the  vine-dressers,  a  parable  belonging  to  our 
Lord's  last  days,  which  has  been  preserved  in  all  the  three  Syn.  In  all  three,  the 
general  explanation,  which  Jesus  gives  His  disciples  once  for  all,  as  to  why  He 
employs  this  form  of  teaching,  is  connected  with  the  account  of  this  parable.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  it  was  (he  first  complete  similitude  that  He  offered  them. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  one  which  seems  to  have  struck  the  disciples  the  most,  knd 
which  was  most  frequently  told  in  the  oral  tradition  ;  this  explains  its  reprodttctkm 
by  our  three  evangelists. 

The  following  passage  contains :  Ist.  The  parable  (vers.  4-^)  ;  2d.  The  explaiia- 
tions  given  by  Jesus  respecting  this  mode  of  teaching  (vei;^.  9  and  10)  >  8d.  The  expo- 
sition of  the  parable  (vers.  11-15) ;  4ih.  A  warning  to  the  apostles  as  to  the  coune 
they  must  pursue  m  regard  to  tniths  which  Jesus  teaches  them  in  this  way  (vers. 
1(^18). 

1^.  Vers.  4-8.*  The  i^o^^Ze.— Matthew  and  Mark  place  this  parable  after  the 
visit  of  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  TMatt.  18  : 1  ;  Mark  4  : 1).  In  Luke  it 
immediately  precedes  the  same  narrative  (ver.  19,  et  seq,).  This  connection  may  be 
the  result  of  a  real  chronological  relation,  or  of  a  moral  relation  as  well ;  comp.  ver. 
15,  **  those  who  keep  the  word  and  bring  forth  frujt,"  with  ver.  21,  '*  those  who  hetir 
the  word  of  God  and  practise  it."  We  might  make  niv  kmnoptvofuvuv,  coming 
logether  unto  Mm,  the  complement  of  6x^ov,  a  inuUUitde,  by  giving  koI  the  sense  of 
even.  But  this  construction  is  forced  the  two  genitives,  are  parallel.  Luke's  mean- 
ing is  :  "  As  a  great  multitude  was  gathered  about  Him,  and  as  it  was  continually 
increasing,  owing  to  fresh  additions,  which  were  arriving  more  or  less  from  every 
feity. "  This  prefatory  remark  contains  a  great  deal.  Jesus  goes  through  the  country 
stopping  at  every  place ;  the  Twelve  are  His  immediate  attendants ;  the  cities  are 

*  Ver.  4.  8*.  some  Mnn.,  ovvovto{,  Ver.  6.  B.  L.  R.  Z.,  Kareireaev  instead  of 
eTTcan>.  Ver.  8.  Almost  all  the  Mjj.  read  «*5  instead  of  e^i,  which  is  the  reading  of 
T.  R.  with  D.  and  some  Mnn. 
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emptied,  ao  to  speak  ;  their  entire  populations  accompany  Him.  We  havo  evidently 
reached  a  crisis.  But  the  more  the  number  of  His  hearers  increases,  the  more  clearly 
Jesus  sees  that  the  time  has  come  to  set  soqie  sifting  process  to  work  among  them  ; 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  spiritual  into  closer  attachment,  on 
the  other,  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  the  carnal  at  a  distance.  The  parables,  in  gen- 
eral, have  this  tendency  ;  that  of  the  sower,  by  its  very  meaning,  has  a  direct  appli- 
cation to  this  state  of  things.  It  appears  from  Matthew  and  Mark  that  Jesus  was 
seated  in  a  vessel  on  the  sea-shore,  and  that  from  this  kind  of  pulpit  He  taught  the 
people  who  stood  upon  the  banks.  He  could  therefore  easily  discern  the  various 
expressions  of  the  persons  composing  the  multitude.  The  art.  &  before  aneipuv  desig- 
nates that  one  of  the  servants  who  has  beeu  intrusted  with  this  work.  Gess  points 
out  the  contrast  between  this  sower,  who  commences  the  work  of  establishiug  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  means  of  the  Word  alone,  and  the  Messiah,  as  pictured  by  John 
the  Baptist,  having  Hufan  in  His  hamd.  Jesus  divides  His  hearers  into  four  classes, 
and  compares  them  to  four  kinds  of  soil,  of  which  the  surrounding  country  furnished 
Him  with  illustrations  at  the  very  time  He  was  speaking.  From  the  edge  bf  the 
lake  the  soil  rises  very  rapidly  ;  now,  on  such  slopes,  it  easily  happens  that  the  Ligher 
portion  of  a  field  has  only  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  while,  going  down  toward  the  plain,  the. 
bed  of  earth  becomes  deeper.  Hence  the  differences  indicated.  The  first  soil 
iffy  the  wayside)  is  the  part  nearest  the  path  which  is  freely  used  by  passers-by.  The 
second  (on  the  rock,  according  to  Luke  ;  in  stony  places,  in  Matthew  and  Mark)  docs 
not  denote,  as  is  often  thought,  a  soil  full  of  stones  ;  but,  as  is  well  expressed  by 
Luke,  and  confirmed  by  the  explanation,  because  there  was  no  depUi  ofeart/i  (Matthew 
and  Mark),  that  portion  of  the  field  where  the  rock  is  only  covered  with  a  tliin  layer 
of  earth.  The  third  is  a  fertile  soil,  but  already  choke-full  of  the  seeds  of  thorns 
and  briers.  There  remains  the  good  soU  (Mark  and  Matthew,  KaX^),  This  last  land 
is  neither  hard  as  the  first,  nor  thin  as  the  second,  nor  un,€lean  as  the  third  ;  it  is  soft, 
deep,  and  free  from  other  seeds.  The  four  prep,  employed  by  Luke  well  describe 
these  different  relations  of  the  seed  with  the  soil :  ^rapd,  by  the  side  :  km,  upon :  kv 
ftiaifi,  in  the  midst;  e/s,  into  {kni  in  the  T.  R,  ver.  8,  has  only  very  insufficient 
authorities). 

The  fate  of  the  seed  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  soil.  On  the  first  soil  it 
does  not  even  spring  up.  The  ^ev,  having  sprung  up  (vers.  6-8),  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  5th  verse.  Not  having  germinated,  the  seed  is  destroyed  by  external 
causes,  the  passers-by  and  the  birds.  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  only  the  latter. 
On  the  second  soil  the  seed  springs  up  ;  but  the  root,  immediately  meeting  with  the 
rock,  cannot  develop  Itself  in  proportion  to  the  stem,  and,  as  soon  as  the  sun  has 
dried  up  the  thin  layer  of  earth,  the  plant  perishes.  The  seed  on  the  third  soil  grows 
into  ear  ;  but  briers  choke  it  before  the  grain  is  formed.  Thus  in  the  first  case  there 
are  two  external  causes  of  destruction  ;  in  the  second,  an  external  and  an  internal 
cause ;  in  the  third,  a  single  cause,  and  this  altogether  internal.  On  the  fourth  soil 
the  plant  successfully  accomplishes  the  entire  cycle  of  vegetation.  Luke  only  men- 
tions the  highest  degree  of  fertility,  a  hundred-fold.  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of 
leaser  dt^rees ;  Mark  in  an  ascending,  and  Matthew  in  a  descending  order.  How 
puerile  and  unworthy  of  earnest  men  these  trifling  variations  would  be,  if  the  evan- 
gelists worked  upon  a  common  document ! 

The  Lord  invites  the  serious  attention  of  the  multitude  to  this  result ;  k^ei.  He 
raises  His  voice  [He  cried,  A.V.],  these  arc  the  words  which  He  emphasizes.    He 
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endeavors  to  awaken  that  inward  sense  for  divine  things,  without  which  religious 
teaching  is  only  an  empty  sound.  The  design  of  Jesus  is,  first  of  all,  to  show  that 
He  is  not  deceived  by  the  sight  of  this  cipwd,  which  is  apparently  so  attentive  ;  then 
to  put  His  disciples  on  their  guard  against  the  expectations  which  such  a  large  con- 
course might  create  in  their  minds  ;  lastly,  and  more  than  all,  to  warn  His  hearers  of 
the  perils  which  threatened  the  holy  impressions  they  were  then  experiencing. 

2rf.  Vers.  9  and  10.*  The  Parables  in  ffenerai.—**  And  His  disciples  asked  BKm, 
saying.  What  might  this  parable  be  ?  10.  And  He  said.  Unto  you  it  is  given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  :  but  to  others  in  parables  ;  that  seeing 
they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  understand."  The  question  of  the 
disciples  referred  solely  to  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  parable ;  but  Jesus  takes 
advantage  of  it  to  give  them  a  general  explanation  of  this  mode  of  teaching.  It  is 
the  same  in  Mark,  who  only  adds  this  detail :  wJien  the^/  vxre  alone  toith  Him,  In  Mat- 
thew the  question  of  the  disciples  is  altogether  general :  '*  Wherefore  speakest  Thou 
unto  them  in  parables?'*  This  form  of  the  question  appears  to  us  less  natural  The 
reply  bf  Jesus  is  more  extended  in  Matthew.  He  quotes  in  extenw  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  (chap.  6)  to  which  Luke's  text  alludes,  and  which  Mark  incorporates  into  the 
» discourse  of  Jesus.  Bleek  professes  to  find  in  the  becatiM  of  Matthew  (13: 18)  a  less 
harsh  thought  than  the  in  order  that  of  Mark  and  Luke.  He  is  wrong  ;  the  thought 
is  absolutely  the  same.  In  both  cases,  Jesus  distinctly  declares  that  the  object  of 
His  parables  is  not  to  make  divine  truths  intelligible  to  all,  but  to  veil  them  from 
those  who  are  indifferent  to  them.  And  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  He  avails  Him- 
self of  this  mode  of  teaching  just  from  this  time.  By  such  preaching  as  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  He  had  accomplished  the  first  work  of  His  spiritual  fishing  ;  He  had 
cast  the  net.  Now  begins  the  second,  the  work  of  selection ;  and  this  He  accom- 
plishes by  means  of  teaching  in  parables.  As  we  have  seen,  the  parable  possesses  the 
double  property  of  attracting  some,  while  it  repels  others.  The  veil  which  it  throws 
over  the  truth  becomes  transparent  to  the  attentive  mind,  while  it  remains  impenetra- 
ble to  the  careless.  The  opposition  between  these  two  results  is  expressed  in  Luke 
by  these  words  designedly  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  phrase,  to  you  and  to  others. 
It  is  the  same  in  Matthew,  to  you  and  to  Hiose ;  in  Mark»  more  forcibly  still,  to  you 
and  to  those  who  are  without.  The  perf .  dedorai  does  not  refer  to  any  antecedent  decree 
(the  aor.  would  have  been  required),  but  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  disciples, 
which  renders  them  fit  to  receive  the  revelation  of  divine  things.  It  is  the  inward 
drawing  due  to  divine  teaching,  of  which  Jesus  speaks  in  John  6.  The  term  mystery, 
in  Scripture,  denotes  the  plan  of  salvation,  in  so  far  as  it  can  only  be  known  by  man 
through  a  higher  revelation  (jivia,  to  initiate).  Used  in  the  plural  (the  mysteries),  it 
denotes  the  different  parts  of  this  great  whole.  These  are  the  heavenly  things  of 
which  Jesus  spoke  to  Nicodemus  (John  3  :  12),  and  which  He  contrasted  with  the 
earthly  things  which  He  had  preached  at  the  c^nunencement.  The  verb  understood 
before  h  vapaPo'Xal^  is  TjiXeirai,  But  how,  when  God  makes  a  revelation,  can  it  be 
His  will  not  to  be  understood,  as  Isaiah  says  (chap.  6),  and  as  is  repeated  here  by 
Jesus  ?  That  is  not,  as  Higgeubach  says,  either  His  first  will  or  His  last.  It  is  an 
intermediate  decree  ;  it  is  a  chastisement.  When  the  heart  has  failed  to  open  to  the 
first  beams  of  truth,  the  brighter  beams  which  follow,  instead  of  enlightening,  dazzle 

*  Ver.  9.  ».  B.  D.  L.  R.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  ItP»«*«io«,  omit  AeyovreS  before  r<c. 
Ver.  10.  5*.  R.  some  Mnn.,  oKcvouaiv  instead  of  awwaiv. 
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and  blind  it ;  and  this  result  is  willed  \fy  God  ;  it  is  a  judgment.  Since  Pharaoh 
refuses  to  humble  himself  under  the  first  lessons  he  receives,  subsequent  lessons  shall 
harden  him  ;  for,  if  he  is  unwilling  to  be  converted  himself,  he  must  at  least  subserve 
the  conversion  of  others  by  the  conspicuousness  of  his  punishment.  The  Jewish 
people  themselves,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  were  just  in  this  position.  Qod  makes  them 
feel  this  by  calling  them,  not  my  people,  but  this  people.  God  already  sees  that  the 
nation  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  part  of  an  apostle  to  the  world  which  had  departed 
from  Him.  This  part  it  shall  accomplish,  nevertheless  ;  only  it  shall  not  be  by  its 
missionary  action,  but  by  its  ruin.  This  ruin,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  ;  and 
beeattse  this  ruin  is  necessary  (Matthew),  or  in  order ^that  it  may  take  place  (Mark  and 
Luke),  Israel  must  be  hardened.  A  similar  state  of  things  recurred  at  the  period  in 
Jesus'  ministry  which  we  have  now  reached.  Israel  rejected  as  a  nation*  the  light 
which  shone  in  Jesus  ;  and  this  light  covered  itself  under  the  veil  of*  the  parable.  But 
through  this  veil  it  sent  out  still  more  brilliant  rays  into  the  hearts  of  those  who,  like 
His  disciples,  had  welcomed  with  eagerness  its  first  beams.  The  terms,  ttee,  hea/r, 
refer  to  the  description  in  the  parable  ;  not  seeing,  and  not  understanding ,  to  its  real 
meaning. 

8<J.  Vers.  11-15.*  TJie  ExplanaUan  of  the  Par(Me, — The  expression.  Now  (he  par- 
able i»  Ihitt  (ver.  11),  signifies  that  the  essence  of  the  picture  is  not  in  its  outward  form, 
but  in  its  idea.  The  point  of  resemblance  between  the  word  and  the  seed  is  the 
living  power  contained  in  a  vehicle  which  conceals  it.  By  the  toord  Jesus  doubtless 
means  primarily  His  own  teaching,  but  He  also  comprehends  in  It  any  preaching 
that  faithfully  represents  His  own.  Among  the  multitude  Jesus  discerned  four  kinds 
of  expression  :  countenances  expressing  thoughtlessness  and  indifference  ;  faces  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  delight ;  others  with  a  tare- worn,  preoccupied  expression  ;  and 
lastly,  expressions  of  serene  joy,  indicating  a  full  acceptance  of  the  truth  that  was 
being  taught.  In  the  explanation  which  follows,  the  word  is  sometimes  identified 
with  the  new  life  which  is  to  spring  from  it,  and  the  latter  with  the  individuals  them- 
selves, in  whom  it  is  found.  This  accounts  for  the  strange  expressions  :  those  which 
are  sownhy  the  wayside  (ver.  12  ;  comp.  vers.  13,  14,  15) ;  these  hate  ru)  root  (ver.  18) ; 
ihiy  are  choked  (ver.  14).  The  first  class  contains  those  who  are  wholly  insensible  to 
religion,  who  are  conscious  of  no  need,  have  no  fear  of  condemnation,  no  desire  of 
salvation,  and  consequently  no  affinity  with  the  gospel  of  Christ.  In  their  case, 
therefore,  the  word  becomes  a  prey  to  external  agents  of  destruction.  Only  one 
is  mentioned  in  the  application,  the  devU  (Luke),  Satan  (Mark),  tJie  evU  one  (Matthew), 
who  employs  various  means  of  diverting  their  minds,  in  order  to  make  them  forget 
what  they  have  heard.  Had  not  Jesus  believed  in  the  existence  of  Satan,  He  would 
never  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  reality  answering  to  the  figure  of  the  parable.  0\ 
Uovovrec,  who  hear,  must  be  thus  explained  :  **  who  hear,  and  nothing  more,"  This 
implies  Matthew's  do  not  understand.  * 

The  second  are  the  superficial  but  excitable  natures,  in  whom  imagination  and 
sensibility  for  the  moment  make  up  for  the  absence  of  moral  feeling.  They  are 
charmed  with  the  novelty  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  opposition  which  it  offers  to  received 
ideas.  In  every  awakening,  such  men  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  new-  con- 
verts.   Bat  in  their  case  the  word  soon  comes  into  confiict  with  an  internal  bin- 

*  Ver.  12.  fit.  B.  L.  U.  Z.  some  Mnn.,  aKouoavrei  instead  of  aKovovres.  Ver.  18. 
Jfc*  D.  Y^.  X.,  T17V  vtrpav  instead  of  r^S  nerpaS, 
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drance  :  a  heart  of  stone  which  the  humiliation  of  repentance  and  the  love  of  holinefls 
have  never  broken.  Thus  it  finds  itself  given  over  to  external  agents  of  destruction, 
such  as  temptaHan  (Luke),  irtbulation,  and  persecution  (Matthew  and  Hark) ;  the 
enmity  of  the  rulers,  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees,  the  danger  of  excommunication,  in  a 
word,  the  necessity  of  suffering  in  order  to  remain  faithful.  Those  who  have  merely 
sought  for  spiritual  enjoyment  in  the  Gospel  are  therefore  overcome.  In  ver.  18  the 
verb  eloiv  must  be  understood,  and  ol  drav  must  be  made  the  predicate  :  are  those  who, 
when  .  .  .  The  ol  at  the  end  of  the  verse  is  a  development  of  oiroi,  and  signifies 
who,  as  such. 

The  third  are  persons  with  a  measure  of  earnestness,  but  their  heart  is  divided  ; 
they  seek  salvation  and  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  gospel,  but  they  are  bent  also 
upon  thef^  earthly  welfare,  and  are  not  determined  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
truth.  These  persons  are  often  found  at  the  present  day  among  those  who  are  re- 
garded as  real  Christians.  Their  worldly-mindedness  maintains  its  ground  notwith- 
standing their  serious  interest  in  the  gospel,  and  to  the  end  hinders  their  complete 
conversion.  The  miscarriage  of  the  seed  here  results  from  an  inward  cause,  which 
is  both  one  and  threefold  :  cares  (in  the  case  of  those  who  are  in  poverty),  riches  (in 
those  who  are  making  their  fortune),  and  the  pleasures  of  life  (in  those  who  are 
already  rich).  These  persons,  like  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  have  overcome  the  fear  of 
persecution,  but,  like  them,  they  succOmb  to  the  inward  obstacle  of  a  divided  heart. 
Tlopev^fuvoi,  go  forth,  describes  the  bustle  of  an  active  life,  coming  and  going  in  the 
transaction  of  business  (3  Sam.  8  : 1).  It  is  in  this  verse  especially  that  the  seed  is 
identified  with  the  new  life  in  the  believer.  The  form  differs  complettdy  in  the 
three  Syn. 

In  the  fourth  their  spiritual  wants  rule  their  life.  Their  conscienoe  is  not  asleep, 
as  in  the  first ;  it  is  that,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  second,  imagination  or  sensibil- 
ity, which  rules  the  will ;  it  prevails  over  the  earthly  interests  which  have  sway  in 
the  third.  These  are  the  souls  described  by  Paul  in  Rom.  7.  'Ev  Kopii^  and  r^ 
Abyov  depend  on  the  two  verbs  aKw>oavrt<i  Karixovaiv  combined,  which  together  denote 
one  and  the  same  act :  to  hear  and  to  keep,  for  such  persons,  are  the  same  thing.  The 
term  perseveranes  refers  to  the  numerous  obstacles  which  the  seed  has  had  to  over- 
come in  order  to  its  full  development ;  comp.  the  koB"  imofiovnv  ipyov  ayaSoO  (Rom. 
2  : 7).  Jesus  was  certainly  thinking  here  of  the  disciples,  and  of  the  devoted  women 
who  accompanied  Him.  Luke  makes  no  mention  either  in  the  parable  or  the  ex- 
planation of  the  different  degrees  of  fertility  indicated  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  the 
latter  mention  them  here  also  in  a  contrary  order. 

We  do  not  think  that  a  single  verse  of  this  explanation  uf  the  parable  is  compati- 
ble  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  emplojrment  of  a  conmion  text  by  the  evangelists,  or 
of  their  having  copied  from  each  other  ;  at  least  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  trifie,  in  a  puerile  and  profane  way,  with  the  words  of  the  Lord.  The 
constant  diversity  of  the  three  texts  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  naturally  ezplidned, 
if  their  original  source  was  the  traditional  teaching. 

4<A.  Vers.  16-18.*  PraeUeal  Oondunion.—*'  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  can- 
dle, covereth  it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth  it  under  a  bed  ;  but  setteth  it  on  a  candle- 
stick, that  they  which  enter  in  may  see  the  light.    17.  For  nothing  is  secret  that  shall 

♦  Ver.  16.  The  Msa  vary  between  eiri  Avxyuti  and  em  njv  7jvxviav  (a  reading  de- 
rived from  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  from  11:38).    Ver.  17.  fit.  B.  L.  Z. ,  o  oi; /^j^ 

yvuoBri  instead  of  o  ov  yvuoBvo^rai. 
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not  be  made  manifest ;  neither  anything  hid  that  shall  not  be  known  and  come 
abroad.  18.  Take  heed  therefore  how  ye  hear  ;  for  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be 
given  ;  and  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth 
to  have."  fileek  can  perceive  no  connection  between  these  rejections  and  the  pre- 
ceding parable.  But  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  similar  reflections  in  vers. 
9  and  10.  There  is  even  a  designed  antithesis  between  the  growth  of  the  light  (ver. 
16  and  17)  and  the  increase  of  the  darkness  (ver.  10).  Jesus  is  speaking  to  the  dis- 
ciples. The  word  which  is  translated  candle  denotes  simply  a  lamp,  just  a  saucer 
filled  with  oil  in  which  a  wick  is  placed— the  mode  of  lighting  most  used  in  the  East. 
It  ma^  therefore  be  placed  without  any  danger  under  such  a  vessel  as  a  bushel, 
which  serves  ^t  once  for  measure,  table,  and  dish  among  the  poor,  or  under  the  divan 
(K^ivTi),  a  bench  furnished  with  cushions  and  raised  from  the  floor  from  one  to  three 
feet,  on  which  it  is  customary  to  rest  while  engaged  in  conversation  or  at  meals. 
Beds  properly  so  called  are  not  used  in  the  Eabt ;  they  generally  lie  on  the  ground, 
on  wraps  and  carpets.*  The  lighted  lamp  might  denote  the  apostles,  whom  Jesus 
enlightens  with  a  view  to  make  them  the  teachers  of  the  world.  Covering  their  Ugkt 
would  be  not  putting  them  into  a  position  of  sufficient  influence  in  regard  to  other 
men  ;  and  netting  Uona  eandietMck  would  signify,  conferring  on  them  the  apostolic 
office,  in  virtue  of  which  they  will  become  the  light  of  the  world.  Those  who  see 
the  light  on  entering  the  house  would  be  their  converts  from  the  Jews  and  hea- 
then. Ver.  17  would  be  an  allusion,  as  in  12  : 3,  to  that  law  according  to  which 
truth  is  to  be  fully  revealed  to  the  world  by  the  apostolic  preaching.  Lastly,  the 
18th  verse  would  refer  to  that  growth  of  inward  light  which  is  the  recompense  of  the 
preacher  for  the  faithfulness  of  his  labors.  But  it  is  just  this  last  verse  which  upsets 
the  whole  of  this  interpretation.  For,  1.  With  this  meaning,  Jesus  ought  to  have 
said,  not :  Take  heed  how  ye  hear,  but,  how  ye  preach.  2.  To  hate,  in  the  sense  of 
the  18th  verse,  is  not  certainly  to  produce  f  luits  iu  others,  but  to  possess  the  truth 
one's  self.  We  must  therefore  regard  the  term  Xvxvos,  the  lamp,  as  denoting 
the  truth  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Qod  which  Jesus  unveils  to  the  apostles 
in  His  parables.  If  He  clothes  the  truth  in  sensible  images,  it  is  not  to  render 
it  unintelligible  (to  put  it  under  a  bushel) ;  on  the  contrary,  in  explaining 
it  to  them,  as  He  has  just  done.  He  places  it  on  the  candlestick ;  and  they 
are  the  persons  who  are  illuminated  on  entering  into  the  house.  All  will  gradu- 
ally become  clear  to  them.  While  the  night  thickens  over  Israel  on  account  of 
its  unbelief,  the  disciples  will  advance  into  even  fuller  light,  until  there  is  nothing 
left  in  the  plan  of  God  (fiw  mygteries,  ver.  11)  which  is  obscure  or  hidden  (ver  17). 
The  heart  of  Jesus  is  lifted  up  at  this  prospect.  This  accounts  for  the  poetical 
rhythm  which  always  appears  at  such  moments.  Here  we  see  why  it  behoves  the 
disciples  to  hear  with  the  greatest  care  ;  it  is  in  order  that  they  may  really  hold  what 
He  gives  them,  like  the  good  soil  which  receives  and  fertilizes  the  seed  (ver.  18).  He 
alone  who  assimilates  His  teaching  by  an  act  of  living  comprehension,  who  really 
hath  (the  opposite  of  seeing  without  seeing,  ver.  10),  can  receive  continually  more. 
Acquiflitlons  are  made  only  by  means  of,  and  in  proportion  to,  what  is  already  pos- 
sessed. The  Spirit  Himself  t>n]y  makes  clear  what  has  been  kept  (John  14  :  26).  If, 
therefofe,  any  one  among  them  contents  Himself  with  hearing  truth  without  ap- 
propriating it,  by  and  by  he  will  obtain  nothing,  and  at  last  even  lose  everything. 

*  Felix  Boret,  "  Voyage  en  Terra- Sainte,"  pp.  348  and  849. 
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Mark  (4 :  21>25)  says  :  that  vMch  hehath;  Luke  :  that  wMeh  he  thinkeih  he  haih.  It 
comes  to  the  same  thing  ;  for,  as  to  what  is  heard  without  comprehending  it,  it  is 
equally  true  to  say  that  he  hath  (in  a  purely  external  sense),  or  that  he  thinks  he  hath 
(in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  have).  Comp.  Luke  19  :  26.  This  very  apophthegm  is 
found  several  tfmes  in  Matthew.  It  expresses  one  of  the  profoundest  laws  of  the 
moral  world.  Baur  and  Hilgenfeld  thought  they  found  in  the  word  SokcI,  thinks  he 
hath\  a  censure  of  Luke  on  the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  Twelve  !  Our  evangelists 
could  never  have  anticipated  that  they  would  ever  have  such  perverse  interpreters. 
Nothing  could  more  effectually  allay  any  undue  elation  which  the  sight  of  these 
multitudes  might  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  than  their  being  reminded  in 
this  way  of  their  responsibility.  The  similar  reflections' in  Mark  (4  :  25)  are  too  differ- 
ent  in  form  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  same  source. 

Mark  goes  on  to  narrate  the  parable  of  the  ear  of  com,  which  he  alone  records. 
In  Matthew  there  are  six  parables  respecting  the  kingdom  of  God  given  along  with 
that  of  the  sower.  They  form  an  admirable  whole.  After  the  foundation  ot  the 
kingdom  described  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  there  follows  the  mode  of  its  develop- 
ment in  that  of  the  tares  ;  then  its  power,  presented  under  two  aspects  (extension  and 
transformation)— in  those  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven  ;  next,  its  in- 
comparable value  in  the  parables  of  the  treasure  and  the  pearl ;  lastly,  its  consum> 
mation  in  that  of  the  net.  Is  this  systematic  plan  to  be  attributed  to  Jesus  ?  I  think 
not.  He  was  too  good  a  teacher  to  relate  in  this  way  seven  parables  all  in  a  breath.* 
On  the  other  hand,  did  He  only  utter  on  this  occasion  the  parable  of  the  sower  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  for  Matthew  says  respecting  this  very  time  (18 : 8) :  *'  And  He  spake 
many  things  unto  them  in  parables,''  and  Mark  (4:2):  *'  He  taught  them  many- 
things  in  parables.*'  Probably,  therefore,  Jesus  spoke  on  this  day,  besides  the  par- 
able of  the  sower,  that  oi  the  tares  (Matthew),  and  that  of  the  ear  of  com  (Mark),  the 
miages  of  which  are  all  taken  from  the  same  sphere,  and  which  immediately  follow 
the  first,  the  one  in  one  Gospel,  the  other  in  the  other.  As  to  the  other  parables, 
Matthew  has  united  them  with  the  preceding,  in  accordance  with  his  constant  method 
of  grouping  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  around  a  given  subject.  6uch  different  arrange- 
ments do  not  appear  compatible  with  the  use  of  the  same  written  document 

8.  Ttsit  of  t?ie  MotJier  and  Brethren  of  Jems :  8  :  19-21 .  —We  should  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  real  object  of  this  visit,  unless,  in  tliis  as  in  several  other  cases,  Mark's 
narrative  had  come  in  to  supplement  that  of  the  other  two.  According  to  Mark,  a 
report  had  reached  the  brethren  of  Jesus  that  He  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  border* 
ing  on  madness  ;  it  was  just  the  echo  of  this  accusation  of  the  Pharisees :  **  He 
ca)iteth  out  devils  by  Beelzebub."  Comp.  Mark  3  :  21,  22.  His  brethren  therefore 
came,  intending  to  lap  haKd  on  Wm  (Kpar^aai  airov,  ver.  21),  and  take  Him  home. 
Matthew  also  connects  this  visit  (12  :  46)  with  the  same  accusation.  In  John,  tbts 
brethren  of  Jesus  are  represented  in  a  similar  attitude  in  regard  to  Him  (7:5):  "  His 
brethren  also  did  not  believe  on  Him. "  As  to  Mary,  it  is  not  said  that  she  shared  the 
sentiments  of  her  sons.  But  when  she  saw  them  set  out  under  the  influence  of  such 
feelings,  she  would  naturally  desire  to  be  present  at  the  painful  scene  which  she  an- 
ticipated would  take  place.  Perhaps  also,  like  John  the  Baptist,  she  was  unable  to 
explain  to  herself  the  course  which  her  Son's  work  was  taking,  and  was  distracted 
between  contrary  impressions. 

*  I  abide  by  this  statement,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  assertion  of  Qess, 
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Vers.  1&-21.*  The  word  mihaut  (ver.  20)  might  be  understood  to  mean  *  "  out- 
side the  circle  which  surrounded  Jesi^."  But  Mark  expressly  mentions  a  house  in 
which  he  was  receiving  hospitality  (ver.  20),  and  where  a  large  crowd  was  seated 
around  Him  (vers.  32  and  84) :  Are  these  brethren  of  Jesus  younger  sons  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  or  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  previous  marriage  ;  or  are  they  cousins  of  Jesus, 
sons  of  Cleopas  (the  brother  of  Joseph),  who  would  be  called  his  brethren,  as  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  their  uncle  Joseph  ?  We  cannot  discuss  this  ques- 
tion here.  (See  our  "  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John/'  ii.  12).  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  word  hrother,  placed,  as  it  is  here,,  by 
the  aide  of  the  word  mother,  is  the  most  natural.  The  answer  of  Jesus  signifies,  not 
that  family  ties  are  in  His  eyes  of  no  value  (comp.  John  19  :  26),  but  that  they  are 
subordinate  to  a  tie  of  a  higher  and  more  durable  nature.  In  those  women  who 
accompanied  Him,  exercising  over  Him  a  mother's  care  (vers.  2  and  3),  and  in  those 
disciples  who  so  faithfully  associated  themselves  with  Him  in  His  work,  He  had 
found  a  family  which  supplied  the  place  of  that  which  had  deliberately  forsaken 
Him.  And  this  new  spiritual  relationship,  eternal  even  as  the  God  in  whom  it  was 
based,  was  it  not  superior  in  dignity  to  a  relationship  of  blood,  which  the  least  acci- 
dent might  break  ?  In  this  saying  He  expresses  a  tender  and  grateful  affection  for 
those  faithful  souls  whose  love  every  day  supplied  the  place  of  the  dearest  domestic 
affection.  He  makes  no  mention  of  father  :  this  place  belongs  in  His  eyes  to  God 
alone.  We  see  how  the  description  of  the  actual  circumstances,  given  by  Mark, 
enables  us  to  understand  the  appropriateness  of  this  saying.  This  fact  proves  that 
Luke  knew  neither  the  narrative  of  this  evangelist,  nor  that  of  the  alleged  proto- 
Mark.  How  could  he  in  sheer  wilfulness  have  neglected  the  light  which  such  a  nar- 
rative threw  upon  the  whole  scene  ? 

9.  TJis  StUUng  of  the  Storm :  8  :  23-25. — We  come  now  tp  a  series  of  narratives 
which  are  found  united  together  in  the  three  Syn.  (Matt.  8  :  18  «<  seq. ;  Mark  4 :  35 
et  96q.) ;  the  storm,  the  demoniac,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  together  with  the  woman 
afflicted  with  an  issue  of  blood.  From  the  connection  of  these  incidents  in  our  three 
Gospels,  it  has  frequently  been  inferred  that  their  authors  made  use  of  a  common 
written  source.  But,  1.  How,  in  this  case,  has  it  come  to  pass  that  this  cycle  fills 
quite  a  different  place  in  Matthew  (immediately  after  the  SSermdn  on  the  Mount)  from 
that  which  it  occupies  in  the  other  two  ?  And  2.  How  came  Matthew  to  intercalate, 
between  the  return  of  Jesus  and  the  account  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  two  incidents 
of  the  greatest  importance — the  healing  of  the  paralytic  (9:1^  seq,),  and  the  call  of 
Matthew — with  the  feast  and  the  discourse  which  follow  it  (ver.  9  et  eeq.),  incidents 
which  in  Mark  and  Luke  occupy  quite  a  different  place  ?  The  use  of  a  written  source 
does  nut  accord  with  such  independent  arrangement.  It  is  a  very  simple  explanation 
to  maintain  that,  in  the  traditional  teaching,  it  was  customary  to  relate  these  three 
facts  together,  probably  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  chronologically 
connected,  and  that  to  this  natural  cycle  there  were  sometimes  added,  as  in 
Matthew,  other  incidents  which  did  not  belong  historically  to  this  precise  time.  That 
which  renders  this  portion  particularly  remarkable  is,  that  in  it  we  behold  the  mirac- 
ulous power  of  Jesus  at  its  full  height :  power  over  the  forces  of  nature  (the  storm) ; 
over  the  powers  of  darkness  (the  demoniacs) ;  lastly,  over  death  (the  daughter  of 
Jairus). 

♦  Ver.  20.  ».  B.  D.  L.  A.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  omit  Xeyovrov,  Ver.  21.  The 
Alex,  omit  avrov. 
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Vers.  22^25.*  Miracles  of  this  kind,  while  manifesting  the  original  power  of  man 
over  nature,  are  at  the  same  time  the  prelude  of  the  regeneration  of  the  visible  world 
which  is  to  crown  the  moral  renovation  of  humanity  (Rom.  8).  From  Matthew's 
narrative  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  voyage  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  on  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  spoken.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
many  things  took  place,  according  to  Matthew  himself,  for  the  limits  of  a  single  day, 
Mark  places  this  embarkation  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Jesus  spoke  the 
parable  of  the  sower  ;  this  note  of  the  time  is  much  more  probable.  Luke's  indica- 
tion of  the  time  is  more  general :  onoiisofthe^e  days,  but  it  does  not  invalidate  Mark's. 
The  object  of  this  excursion  was  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  country  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  drawn  out  in  8:1.  According  to 
Mark,  the  disciples'  vessel  was  accompanied  by  other  boats.  'When  they  started,  the 
weather  was  calm,  and  Jesus,  yielding  to  fatigue,  fell  asleep.  The  i)eucil  of  Mark 
has  preserved  this  never-to-be-forgotten  picture  :  the  Lord  reclining  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  ship,  with  His  head  upon  a  pillow  thut  had  been  placed  there  by  somu 
friendly  hand.  It  often  happens  on  lakes  surround^  by  mountnins,  that  sudden  and 
violent  storms  of  wind  descend  from  the  neighboring  heights,  especially  toward  even- 
ing, after  a  warm  ^ay.  This  well-known  phenomenon  is  described  by  the  word 
KaTE^rj,  came  down,\  In  the  expression  aweizXTipovvTo^  they  were  filled,  there  is  a  con- 
fusion of  the  vessel  with  those  whom  it  carries.  The  term  en-ccrrara  is  peculiar  to 
Luke  ;  Mark  says  diddoKaXe,  Matthew  Kvpu.  How  ridiculous  these  variations  would 
be  if  all  three  made  use  of  the  same  document !  The  24th  veree  describes  one  of  the 
sublimest  scenes  the  earth  has  ever  beheld  :  man,  calmly  confident  in  God,  by  the 
perfect  union  of  his  will  with  that  of  the  Almight3%  controlling  the  wild  fury  of  the 
blind  forces  of  nature.  The  term  enerlfinoe,  rebuked,  is  an  allusion  to  the  hostile 
character  of  this  power  i^  it«  present  manifestation.  Jesus  speaks  not  only  to  the 
wind,  but  to  the  water  ;  for  the  agitation  of  the  waves  (k^vSuv)  continues  after  the 
hurricane  is  appeased. 

In  Mark  and  Luke,  Jesus  first  of  all  delivers  His  disciples  from  danger,  then  He 
speaks  to  their  heart.  In  Matthew,  he  first  upbraids  them,  and  then  stills  the  storm. 
This  latter  course  appears  less  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord.  But  why 
did  the  apostles  deserve  blame  for  their  want  of  faith  ?  Ought  they  to  have  allowed 
the  tempest  to  follow  its  course,  iu  the  assurance  that  with  Jesus  with  them  they  ran 
no  danger,  or  that  in  any  case  Ho  would  awake  in  time  ?  Or  did  Jesus  expect  that 
one  of  them,  by  an  act  of  prayer  and  commanding  faith,  would  still  the  tempest  7 
It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  what  He  blames  in  them  is  the  state  of  trouble 
and  agitation  in  which  He  finds  them  on  awaking.  When  faith  possesses  the  heart, 
its  prayer  may  be  passionate  and  urgent,  but  it  will  not  be  full  of  trouble.  There  is 
nothing  surprising,  whatever  any  one  may  say,  in  the  exclamation  attributed  to  those 
who  witnessed  this  scene  (ver.  25) :  first,  because  there  were  other  persons  there  be- 
sides the  apostles  (Mark  4 :  36) ;   next,  because  such  incidents,  even  when  similar 

♦  Ver.  24.  I**  X.  r.  several  Mnn.  Syr«'*^  ItP'«fW««,  omit  eiriorara  eirioTara.  D. 
reads  icvpie  Kvpie.  5*.  E.  P.  G.  H.  some  Mnn.  It*""*.,  titavoaro  instead  of  tiravaavro. 
K.  A.  n.  several  Mnn.  add  fjieyaXtj  to  yaArpnj  (taken  from  the  parallel  passages). 

f  On  tliese  hurricanes,  to  which  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  is  particularly  exposed, 
oomp.  W.  Thompson,  **  The  Land  and  the  Book."  London,  1868,  p.  375  (cited  by  M. 
Furrer) :  **  Storms  of  wind  rush  wildly  through  the  deep  mountain  gorces  which 
(loscend  from  the  north  and  north-east,  and  are  not  only  violent,  but  sudaen  ;  they 
often  take  place  when  the  weather  is  perfectly  clear," 
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occurrences  have  been  seen  before,  always  appear  new  ;  lastly,  because  this  was  the 
first  time  that  the  apostles  saw  their  Master  contend  with  the  blind  forces  of  nature. 

Strauss  maintains  that  this  is  a  pure  myth.  Keim,  in^  opposition  to  him,  alleges 
the  evident  antiquity  of  the  narrative  (the  sublime  majesty  of  the  picture  of  Jesus, 
the  absence  of  all  ostentation  from  His  words  and  actions,  and  the  simple  expression 
of  wonder  on  the  part  of  the  spectators).  The  narrative,  therefore,  must  have  some 
foundation  in  fact,  in  some  natural  incident  of  water-travel,  which  has  been  idealized 
in  accordance  with  such  words  as  Ps.  107:23,  et  seq.,  and  the  appeal  to  Jonah 
(1 :4-6) :  **  Awake,  O  sleeper."  There,  says  criticism,  you  see  how  this  history  was 
made.     We  should  rather  say,  how  the  trick  was  done. 

10.  The  UeaUng  of  tlie  Demorndtc:  8:36-39. — This  portion  brings  before  us  a 
storm  no  less  difficult  to  still,  and  a  yet  more  striking  victory.  Luke  and  Mark  men- 
tion only  one  demoniac  ;  Matthew  speaks  of  two.  The  hypothesis  of  a  common 
written  source  here  encounters  a  difficulty  which  is  very  hard  for  it  to  surmount. 
But  criticism  has  expedients  to  meet  all  cases :  according  to  Holtzmann,  Matthew, 
who  had  omitted  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  at  Capernaum,  here  repairs  this  omis- 
sion," by  grouping  the  possessed  who  had  been  neglected  along  with  this  new  case" 
(p.  255).  This  is  a  sample  of  what  is  called  at  the  present  day  critical  sagacity.  As 
if  the  evangelists  had  no  faith  themselves  in  what  they  wrote  with  a  view  to  win  the 
faith  of  others  !  Why  should  it  be  deemed  impossible  for  the  two  maniacs  to  have 
lived  together,  and  for  the  healing  of  only  one  of  the  two  to  have  presented  the  striking 
features  mentioned  in  the  following  narrative?  However  it  was,  we  have  here  a  proof 
of  the  independence  of  Matthew's  narratives  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  those  of  Mark 
and  Luke  on  the  other. 

Vers.  26-29.*  Ths  EncourUer.— There  are  three  readings  of  the  name  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  unfortunately  they  are  also  found  in  both  the  other  Syn.  Epiphanius 
mentions  the  following  forms  :  TepytoTivCiv  in  Mark  and  Luke  (but  in  it  is  probable 
that,  in  the  case  of  Luke,  we  should  read  TepaaijvCiv  in  this  Father) ;  Ta6aprfvQv  in 
Matthew  {Tepysaaiov  in  some  manuscripts).  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  a  passage 
in  Origen  ("  Ad.  Joh."  t.  vi.  c.  24)  that  the  most  widely-diffused  reading  in  his  time 
was  Vepiumvuv]  that  TaSaprp^uv  was  only  read  in  a  small  number  of  manuscripts, 
and  that  Tepyearjvuiv  was  only  a  conjecture  of  his  own.  He  states  that  Oerasa  is  a  city 
of  Arabia,  and  that  there  is  neither  sea  nor  lake  near  it ;  that  Qadara,  a  city  of 
Judaea,  well  known  for  its  warm  baths,  has  neither  a  deep-lying  piece  of  water  with 
steep  banks  in  its  neighborhood,  nor  is  there  any  sea ;  while,  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
the  remains  are  to  be  seen  of  a  city  called  Gergesa,  near  which  there  is  a  precipice 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  at  which  the  place  is  still  shown  where  the  herd  of  swine 
cast  themselves  down.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  thes^  readings  after  the  roost 
capricious  fashion.  The  great  majority  of  the  Mnu.  in  Matthew  read  TefMOTjvuv  ;  in 
Mark  and  Luke  Vepyeaijvijv.  The  Latin  documents  are  almost  all  in  favor  of 
Vepyeoffvutv.     Tischendorf  (8th   edition)  reads  TaSapijvcjv  in  Matthew,  Vepaafp>tiv  in 

*  Ver.  26.  T.  R.,  with  A.  R.  r.  A.  A.  and  10  other  Mjj.  many  Mnn.  Syr.,  reads 
TaSaptp/uv,  B.  D.  It.  Vg.,  Tepaanvuv.  fit.  L.  X.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Cop.  Epipb., 
Tepyeaevuv.  Ver.  27.  fit.  B.  E.  Z.  some  Mnn.  omit  avru.  fit.  B. ,  exotv  instead  of  eixev. 
^-  B.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.,  koi  xpovu  iKavuv  instead  of  ex  xpovwv  ikovuv  xai,  Yer.  28.  fit. 
B.  L.  X.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Syr,  It.  omit  kqi  before  avaKpa^ac.  Ver.  29.  B.  P.  M.  A.  Z., 
'STopnyyeiXe  instead  of  naprfyyeX^ev,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  16  Mjj.  several 
Mnn,  Syr.,  etc.  Ver.  29.  The  mss.  vary  between  edeafieiro  and  edeofievtro.  The 
MSS.  vary  between  rov  Saijuavos  and  tov  ^aijioviov. 
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Mark,  Tepytaifvuv  in  Luke.  Bleek  thmks  that  the  primitive  Qospel  on  which,  in  his 
opinion,  our  three  Syn.  are  based,  read  tepaojTvcjv,  but  that,  owing  to  the  improbability 
of  this  reading,  it  was  changed  by  certain  copyists  into  TaSaprjvdv^  and  by  Origen  into 
Tepyearivuv.  Looking  simply  at  the  fact,  this  last  name  appears  1o  him  to  agree  with 
it  best.  In  fact,  Qeraaa  was  a  large  city  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
south-east,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  ;  and  the  reading  Tepaaijvuv  can  only  be  admitted 
by  supposing  that  the  district  dependent  on  this  city  extended  as  far  as  to  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  which  is  inadmissible,  although  Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  Gerasa  a  city 
of  Decapolis.  Oadara  is  nearer,  being  only  a  few  leagues  from  the  south-east  end  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  Josephus  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Perasa  ;  Pliny  reckons  it 
among  the  cities  of  Decapolis.  Its  suburbs  might  extend  as  far  as  the  sea.  But  it  is 
highly  natural  to  suppose,  that  these  cities,  being  so  well  known,  the  copyists  sub- 
stituted their  names  for  that  of  Qergeaa,  which  was  generally  unknown.  It  is  a 
confirmation  of  this  view,  that  the  existence  of  a  town  of  this  name  is  attested  not 
only  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  but  by  the  recent  discov^ery  of  ruins  bearing 
the  name  of  Oeraa  or  Khersa,  toward  the  embouchure  of  the  Wady  Semakh.  The 
course  of  the  walls  is  still  visible,  according  to  Thompson  (p.  375).  This  traveller 
also  says,  that  "  the  sea  is  so  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  this  spot,  that  animals 
having  once  got  fairly  on  to  the  incline  could  not  help  rolling  down  into  the  water" 
(p.  877).  Wilson  {Atherueuvi,  1866,  i.  p.  438)  states  that  this  place  answers  all  the 
conditions  of  the  Bible  narrative.*  The  true  reading,  therefore,  would  be  Ttpyearivtjv 
or  Tepyeaaiou.  This  name  so  little  known  muse  have  been  altered  first  into  Tspao^Ov^ 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  it,  and  then  into  Ta6ap7p>C>v.\ 

On  the  demoniacs,  see  4 :  38.  The  27th  verse  gives  a  description  of  the  demoniac, 
which  is  afterward  finished  in  the  29th.  This  first  description  (ver.  27)  only  contains 
that  which  presented  itself  immediately  to  the  observation  of  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene.  The  second  and  fuller  description  (ver.  29)  is  accounted  for  by  the  command 
of  Jesus,  which,  to  be  intelligible,  required  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  state  of 
the  possessed.  This  interruption,  which  is  not  found  in  Mark,  reflects  very  natu- 
rally the  impression  of  an  eye-witness ;  it  demonstrates  the  independence  of  the 
respective  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  plural  SatfwvLa  (defnons),  explained 
afterward  (ver.  80)  by  the  afiiicted  man  himself,  refers  doubtless  to  the  serious  nature 
and  multiplicity  of  the  symptoms — melancholy,  mania,  violence,  occasioned  by  a 
number  of  rekipses  (see  on  8 : 3  and  11 :  24-26).  His  refusing  to  wear  clothes  or 
remain  in  a  house  is  connected  with  that  alienation  from  society  which  characterizes 
such  states.  The  Alex,  reading  :  **  who  for  a  long  while  past  had  worn  no  clothes," 
is  evidently  an  error.  The  note  of  time  cannot  refer  to  a  circumstance  altogether  so 
subordinate  as  that  of  clothing.  The  Levitical  uncleanness  of  the  tombs  insured  to 
this  man  the  solitude  he  sought.  The  sight  of  Jesus  appears  to  have  produced  an 
extraordinary  impression  upon  him.  The  holy,  calm,  gentle  majesty,  lender  compas- 
sion, and  conscious  sovereignty  which  were  expressed  in  the  aspect  of  our  Lord, 

*  We  cite  these  two  authors  from  M.  Konrad  Furrer  :  "  Die  Bedeutung  der  bibl. 
Geographic, "  p.  19. 

t  M.  Heer  has  recently  proposed  (**  Der  Kirchenfreund,"  13th  May,  1870),  a  view 
which  would  more  easily  account  for  the  reading  Oeram  found  m  the  mss.  by 
Origen  *  The  original  name  of  the  place  Oergem,  abbreviated  into  Oersa,  might  be 
altered  in  popular  speech  into  Gerasa,  which  it  would  be  necessary  not  to  confound 
with  the  name  of  the  Ajoabian  city. 
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awakened  in  him,  by  force  of  contrast,^  the  humbling  consciousness  of  his  own  state 
of  moral  disorder.  He  felt  himself  at  once  attracted  and  repelled  by  this  man  ;  this 
led  to  a  violent  crisis  in  him,  which  revealed  itself  first  of  all  in  a  cf3\  Then,  like 
some  ferocious  beast  submitting  to  the  power  of  his  subduer,  he  runs  and  kneels, 
protesting  all  the  while,  in  the  name  of  the  spirit  of  which  he  is  still  the  organ, 
agninst  the  power  which  is  exerted  over  him.  Luke  says  :  irpoamnretv^  not  izpoaKwelv 
(Mark).  The  former  term  does  not  imply  any  religious  feeling.  On  the  expression  : 
Wuit  have  Ito  do  with  tliee  f  see  on  4 :  24.  The  name  Jetus  is  wanting  in  Matthew, 
and  it  looks  strange.  How  did  he  know  this  name  ?  Perhaps  he  had  heard  Jesus 
talked  of,  and  instinctively  recognized  Him.  Or  perhaps  there  was  a  supernatural 
knowledge  appertaining  to  this  extraordinary  state.  The  expression  :  Son  of  the  mo9t 
high  Ood  is  explained  by  the  prevalence  of  polytheism  in  those  countries  where  there 
was  a  large  heathen  population.  Josephus  calls  Oadara  a  Greek  eiiy.  TVe  must  not 
infer  from  this  that  this  man  was  a  heathen. 

In  his  petition,  ver.  28,  the  demoniac  still  identifies  himself  with  the  alien  spirit 
which  holds  him  in  his  power.  The  torment  which  he  dreads  is  being  sent  away  into 
the  (Ujy»  (ver.  31) ;  Matthew  adds,  before  the  Ume,  The  power  of  acting  on  the  world, 
for  beings  that  are  alienated  from  God  and  move  only  within  the  void  of  their  own 
subjectivity,  is  a  temporary  solace  to  their  unrest  To  be  deprived  of  this  power  is 
for  them  just  what  a  return  to  prison  is  for  the  captive.  If  we  read  izapifyyeiXe,  we 
must  give  this  aor.  the  meaning  of  a  plus  perfect :  For  He  hctd  commanded.  But  KB. 
authority  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  imperf.  'irapriyeXXev  :  **  For  He  teas  commanding 
him.**  This  tense  indicates  a  continuous  action  which  does  not  immediately  pro- 
duce its  effect.  The  demon's  cry  of  distress,  TormerU  me  not,  is  called  forth  by  the 
strong  and  continued  pressure  which  the  command  of  Jesus  put  upon  him.  Thin 
imperf.  corresponds  with  Mark's  e^r/e  yap.  We  find  in  these  two  analogous  forms 
the  common  type  of  the  traditional  narration.  The/e>r,  which  follows,  explains  this 
imperfect.  The  evil  did  not  yield  instantly,  because  it  had  taken  too  deep  root. 
ZwiifyraKti,  it  kept  him  in  its  poesemon.  IloV.ols  ;fpovo«5  may  signify /or  a  long  time 
pott  or  oftentimes.  With  the  second  sense,  there  would  be  an  allusion  to  a  scries  of 
relapses,  each  of  which  had  aggravated  the  evil. 

Vers.  30-33.*  The  Cure. — To  this  prayer,  in  which  the  victim  became  in  voluntarily 
the  advocate  of  his  tormentor,  Jesus  replies  by  putting  a  question  :  He  asks  the  afflicted 
man  his  name.  For  what  purpose  ?  There  is  nothing  so  suitable  as  a  calm  and 
simple  question  to  bring  a  madman  to  himself.  Above  all,  there  is  no  more  natural 
way  of  awakening  in  a  man  who  is  beside  himself  the  consciousness  of  his  own  per- 
sonality, than  to  make  him  tell  his  own  name.  A  man's  name  becomes  the  expres- 
sion of  his  character,  and  a  summary  of  the  history  of  his  life.  Now.  the  first  con- 
dition of  any  cure  of  this  afflicted  man  was  a  return  to  the  distinct  feeling  of  his  own 
personality.  There  was  at  this  time  a  word  which,  more  than  any  other,  called  up 
the  idea  of  the  resistless  might  of  the  conqueror  under  whom  Israel  was  then  suffer- 
ing oppression.  This  was  the  word  Legion.  The  sound  of  this  word  called  up  the 
thought  of  those  victorious  armies  before  which  the  whole  world  bowed  down.  So 
it  is  by  this  term  that  this  afflicted  man  describes  the  power  which  oppresses  him, 

*  Ver.  30.  8H.  B.  Syr«=*'.  It.  omit  "keyuv.  Ver.  31.  The  mss.  vaiy  between  ifaptKokow 
and  iTaf)tKa>.ei.  Ver.  32.  The  mss.  vary  between  pooKofievff  and  pooKOfuvuv.  8^  B.  C. 
!•.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Itpi«'*<i'»»,  irap^Kokeaav  instead  of  napeKoXaw. 
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and  with  which  he  still  confounds  himself »     The  expression,  manp  demont,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  the  symptoms  (ver.  29).    To  this  answer 
the  demoniac  adds,  in  the  name  of  his  Qrrant,  a  fresh  request.    The  demon  under- 
stands that  he  must  release  his  prey  ;  but  he  does  not  want  to  enter  forthwith  into  a 
condition  in  which  contact  with  terrestrial  realities  would  be  no  longer  possible  to 
him.    In  Mark  there  is  here  found  the  strange  expression  :  **  not  to  send  them  out 
of  the  countiy,"  which  may  mean,  to  tlie  desert,  where  unclean  but  not  captive  spirits 
were  thought  to  dwell,  or  into  tlie  abyss,  whence  they  went  forth  to  find  a  temporary 
abode  upon  the  earth.    The  sequel  shows  that  the  second  meaning  must  be  preferred. 
Jesus  makes  no  answer  to  this  request.     His  silence  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  signify- 
ing consent.    But  the  silence  of  Jesus  simply  means  that  He  insists  on  the  command 
which  He  has  just  given.     When  He  wishes  to  reply  Id  the  affirmative — as,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  end  of  ver.  32 — he  does  so  distinctly.     This  explanation  is  confirmed 
by  Matthew,  "  If  thuu  cast  us  out    .    .    .**    Their  request  to  eoter  into  the  swine 
only  refers,  therefore,  to  the  way  by  which  they  were  suffered  to  go  into  the  abyss. 
What  Is  the  explanation  of  this  request,  and  of  the  permission  which  Jesus  accorded 
to  it  ?    As  to  these  evil  spirits,  we  can  imderstand  that  it  might  be  pleasant  to  them, 
before  losing  all  power  of  action,  to  find  one  more  opportunity  of  doing  an  injury. 
Jesus,  on  his  part,  has  in  view  a  twofold  result.    The  Jewish  exorcists,  in  order  to 
assure  their  patients  that  they  were  cured,  were  accustomed  to  set  a  pitcher  of  water 
or  some  other  object  in  the  apartment  where  the  expulsion  took  place,  which  the 
demon  took  care  to  upset  in  going  out.    What  they  were  accustomed  to  do  as  charla- 
tans, Jesus  sees  it  good  to  do  as  a  physician.    The  identification  of  the  sick  man  with 
his  demon  had  beeu  a  long-existing  fact  of  consciousness  (vers.  27  and  29).     A  de- 
cisive sign  of  the  reality  of  the  departure  of  the  evil  power  was  needed  to  give  the 
possessed  perfect  assurance  of  his  deliverance.    Besides  this  reason,  there  was  prob- 
ably another.     The  theocratic  feeling  of  Jesus  had  been  wounded  by  the  sight  of 
these  immense  herds  of  animals  which  the  law  declared  unclean.     Such  an  occupa- 
tion  as  this  showed  how  completely  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Judaism  and 
paganism  was  obliterated  in  this  country.    Jesus  desired,  by  a  sensible  judgment,  to 
reclaim  the  people,  and  prevent  their  being  still  more  unjudaized. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  demons  on  the  herd  was  in  no  sense  a  possession. 
None  but  a  moral  being  can  be  morally  possessed.  But  we  know  that  several  species 
of  animals  are  accessible  to  collective  influences— that  swine,  in  particular,  readily 
yield  to  panics  of  terror.  The  idea  that  it  was  the  demoniac  himself  who  frightened 
them,  by  throwing  himself  into^  the  herd,  is  incompatible  with  the  text.  Mark, 
whose  narrative  is  always  distinguished  by  the  exactness  of  its  details,  says  that  the 
number  of  the  swine  was  about  two  thousand.  An  item  of  his  own  invention,  says 
De  Wette  ;  an  appendix  of  later  tradition,  according  to  Bleek  ;  here  we  see  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  critical  system,  according  to  which  Mark  is  supposed  to 
have  made  use  of  the  text  of  the  other  two,  or  of  a  document  common  to  them  all. 
The  number  2000  cannot  serve  to  prove  the  individual  possession  of  the  swine  by 
the  demons  {legion,  ver.  80),  for  a  legion  comprised  4000  men.  The  question  has  been 
asked.  Had  Jesus  the  right  to  dispose  in  this  way  of  other  people's  property  ?  One 
might  as  well  ask  whether  Peter  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  I  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  power,  by  its  very  nature,  guaraa- 
tees  the  right. 
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Vers.  84-39.*  The  Effect  produced,— 'FipX,  on  the  people  of  Ihe  country  ;  next,  on 
the  afiUcted  man.  The  owners  of  the  herd  dwelt  in  ihe  city  and  neighborhood. 
They  came  to  convince  themselves  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  loss  of  which  they 
had  been  informed  by  the  herdsmen.  On  reaching  the  spot  they  beheld  a  sight 
which  impressed  them  deeply.  The  demoniac  was  known  all  through  the  country, 
and  was  an  object  of  universal  terror.  They  found  him  cahn  and  restored.  So  great 
a  miracle  could  not  fail  to  reveal  to  them  the  power  of  God,  and  awaken  their  con- 
science. Their  fears  were  confirmed  by  the  account  given  them  of  the  scene  which 
had  Just  occurred  by,  persons  who  were  with  Jesus,  and  had  witnessed  it  {ol  Idovre^^ 
ver.  86).  These  persons  were  not  the  herdsmen  ;  for  the  cure  was  wrought  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  place  where  the  herd  was  feeding  (Matt.  8  :  30).  They 
were  the  apostles  and  the  x>eople  who  had  passed  over  the  sea  wi^them  (Mark  4 :  86). 
The  Kai,  aieo,  is  undoubtedly  authentic ;  the  latter  account  was  supplementary  to 
that  of  the  herdsmen,  which  referred  principally  to  the  loss  of  the  herd.  The  fear 
of  the  inhabitants  was  doubtless  of  a  superstitious  nature.  But  Jesus  did  not  wish 
to  force  Himself  upon  them,  for  it  was  still  the  season  of  grace,  and  grace  limits  it- 
self to  making  its  offers.  He  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  regard- 
ing Him  as  a  judge,  dreaded  further  and  still  more  terrible  chastisement  at  His  hand. 
He  consents,  therefore,  to  depart  from  them,  but  not  without  leaving  them  a  wit- 
ness of  His  grace  in  the  person  of  him  who  had  become  a  living  monument  of  it.  The 
restored  man,  who  feels  his  moral  existence  linked  as  it  were  to  the  person  of  Jesus, 
begs  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  Him.  Jesus  was  already  in  the  ship,  Mark  tells 
us.  He  does  not  consent  to  this  entreaty.  In  Galilee,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
guard  against  increasing  the  popular  excitement,  He  forbade  those  He  healed  publish- 
ing abroad  their  cure.  But  in  this  remote  country,  so  rarely  visited  by  Him,  and 
which  He  was  obliged  to  leave  so  abruptly.  He  needed  a  missionary  to  testify  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Messianic  work  which  God  was  at  this  time  accomplishing  for  His 
people.  There  is  a  fine  contrast  between  the  expression  of  Jesus  :  "  What  Gk)d  hath 
done  for  thee,"  and  that  of  the  man  :  *'  What  Jesus  had  done  for  him."  Jesus  re- 
fers all  to  God  ;  but  the  afflicted  man  could  not  forget  the  instrument.  The  whole 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  narrative  is  omitted  in  Matthew.  Mark  indicates  the  field  of 
labor  of  this  new  apostle  as  comprising  not  his  own  city  merely,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Decapolis. 

Yolkmar  applies  here  his  system  of  all^orical  interpretation.  This  incident  is 
nothing,  according  to  him,  but  the  symbolical  representation  of  the  work  of  Paul 
among  the  Gentiles.  The  demoniac  represents  the  heathen  world  ;  the  chains  with 
which  they  tried  to  bind  him  are  legislative  enactments,  such  as  those  of  Lycurgus 
and  Solon  ;  the  swine,  the  obscenities  of  idolatry  ;  the  refusal  of  Jesus  to  yield  to  the 
desire  of  the  restored  demoniac,  when  he  wished  to  accompany  Him,  the  obstacles 
which  Jewish  Christians  put  in  the  way  of  the  entrance  of  the  converted  heathen 
into  the  Church  ;  the  request  that  Jesus  woiiy  withdraw,  the  irritation  caused  in 
heathen  countries  b^  the  success  of  Paul  (the  riot  at  Ephesus,  ex.  gr.).  Keim  is  op- 
posed to  this  unlimited  allegorizing,  which  borders,  indeed,  on  absurdity.  He  very 
properly  objects,  that  the  demoniac  is  not  even  (as  is  the  case  with  the  Canaanitish 

♦  Ver.  34.  The  mbs.  vary  between  yeywo^  and  yeytvrifievov,  ATreAOovrcS,  in  the 
T.  R,  is  only  read  in  a  few  Mnn.  Ver.  86.  fil*  B.,  efytilBev  instead  of  eU^rihj^Ei, 
Ver.  86.  fit.  B.  C.  D.  L.  P.  X.  some  Mnn.  and  Vss.  omit  icai  before  oi  iSovtc^.  Ver. 
87.  The  MB8.  vary  between  tipuTTiaav  (Byz.)  and  ^pwr^aev  (Alex.),  fl^*  L.  P.  X., 
repyeatjvQv,  B.  C.  D.  It.  Vg.,  Tcpaonvuv  instead  of  Vadaprfvav,  which  is  the  readinir 
of  T.  H.  with  U  Mjj.  many  Mnn.  Syr. 
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woman)  spoken  of  as  a  heathen  ;  that  the  precise  locality,  so  little  known,  to  which 
the  incident  is  referred,  is  a  proof  of  its  historical  reality  ;  that  the  request  to  Jesus  to 
leave  the  country  is  a  fact  without  any  corresponding  example,  which  does  not  look 
like  imitation,  but  has  the  very  features  of  truth.  In  short,  he  only  objects  to  the 
episode  of  the  swine,  which  appears  to  him  to  be  a  legendary  amplification.  But  is 
it  likely  that  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  would  have  admitted  into  their  teaching  an 
incident  so  remarkable,  if  it  could  be  contradicted  by  the  population  of  a  whole  dis- 
trict, which  is  distinctly  pointed  out  ?  If  possession  is  only,  as  Keim  thinks,  an 
ordinary  maladjr,  this  conclusion  is  certainly  inevitable.  But  if  there  is  aoy  degree 
of  reality  attaching  to  the  mysterious  notion  of  possession,  it  would  be  dimcult  to 
determine  d  priori  what  might  not  result  from  such  a  state.  The  picture  forms  a 
whole,  in  which  each  incident  implies  all  the  rest.  The  request  made  to  Jesus  to 
leave  the  country,  in  which  Eeim  acknowledges  a  proof  of  authenticity,  is  only  ex- 
plained by  the  loss  of  the  swine.  Keim  admits  too  much  or  too  little.  Either  Yolk- 
mar  and  his  absurdities,  or  the  frank  acceptance  of  the  narrative>~this  is  the  only 
alternative  (comp.  Heer's  fine  work,  already 'referred  to,  "  Kirchenf round,  "Nos.  10 
and  11,  1870). 

11.  The  Baifting  ofJairus'  Daughter :  8  :  40-56.— In  Mark  and  Luke,  the  follow- 
ing incident  follows  immediately  on  the  return  from  the  Decapolis.  According  to 
Luke,  the  multitude  which  He  had  left  behind  Him  when  He  went  aWay  had  not  dis- 
persed ;  they  were  expecting  Him,  and  received  Him  on  His  landing.  According  to 
Mark,  it  collected  together  again  as  soon  as  His  arrival  was  known.  In  Matthew, 
two  facts  are  interposed  between  His  arrival  and  the  resurrection  of  Jairus'  daughter 
— the  healing  of  the  paralytic  of  Capernaum,  and  the  calling  of  the  Apostle  Matthew. 
As  the  publican's  house  was  probably  situated  near  the  port,  the  second  of  these 
facts  might  certainly  have  happened  immediately  on  His  landing  ;  but,  in  any  case, 
the  feast  given  by  the  publican  could  not  have  taken  place  until  the  evening,  and 
after  what  occurred  in  the  house  of  Jairus.  But  the  same  supposition  will  not  apply 
to  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  which  must  be  assigned  to  quite  another  time,  as  is 
the  case  with  Mark  and  Luke.  / 

Vers.  40-43.*  The  Bequest. — ^The  term  anodixeoBai  indicates  a  warm  welcome. 
Mark  and  Luke  mention  the  age  of  the  young  girl,  which  Matthew  omits.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  her  being  an  only  daughter,  added  by  Luke,  more  fully  explains  the 
father's  distress.  Criticism,  of  course,  does  not  fail  to  draw  its  own  conclusions 
from  the  same  circumstance  being  found  already  in  7  :  12.  As  if  an  only  son  and  an 
only  daughter  could  not  both  be  found  in  Israel  1  According  to  Mark  and  Luke,  the 
young  girl  was  dying ;  in  Matthew  she  is  already  dead.  This  evangelist  tells  the 
story  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  a  summary  manner  ;  he  combines  in  a  single  message  the 
arrival  of  the  father,  and  the  subsequent  arrival  of  the  messenger  announcing  her 
death.  The  process  is  precisely  similar  to  tBat  already  noticed  in  the  account  of  the 
healing  of  the  centurion's  servant.  Matthew  is  interested  simply  in  the  fact  of  the 
miracle  and  the  word  of  Jesus. 

Vers.  43-48.t  The  Interruption.-^H^he  preposition  'rrpds,  in  irpoaavaXcjeaaa,  expressses 
the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  these  long  sufferings,  she  now  found  herself  destitute  of 

*  Ver.  40.  8*®».  B.  L.  R.  some  Mnn.  Syr.,  ev  6e  m  instead  of  eytvcro  6e  ev  r«. 
Ver.  42.  C.  D.  P. ,  iropeveaBai  instead  of  wrayeiv,     C.  L.  U.,  avveOXipov  for  awcnviYOP, 

f  Ver.  48.  All  the  MJj.,  larpoic  instead  of  eis  tarpovSj  which  is  the  reading  of  T. 
B.  with  some  Mnn.  Ver.  45.  The  hss.  vary  between  oi  <nv  avro  (Alex.)  and  ot  ftera 
avTov  (T.  R  Byz.).  fit.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.  omit  the  words  Kat  ieyei  .  .  .  uov. 
Ver.  4«.  at  B.  L.,  e^eXtfXveviav  instead  of  e$eMovaav,  Ver.  47.  9  Mij.  Syr.  It.  \g. 
omit  avTct  after  ainjyyetXev,    Ver,  48.  i^.  B,  D.  L,  Z.  some  Mnn.  and  Vss.  omit  Bapon, 
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resources.  Mark  expresses  with  a  little  more  force  the  injury  which  the  physicians 
had  done  her.  Hitzig  and  Holtziuann  maintain  that  Luke,  being  a  physician  him- 
self, intentionally  tones  down  these  details  from  the  proto-Mark.  We  find  nothing 
here  but  Mark's  characteristic  amplification.  The  malady  from  which  this  woman 
suffered  rendered  her  Levitically  unclean  ;  it  was  even,  according  to  the  law,  a  suffi- 
cient Justification  for  a  divorce  (Lev.  16  :  25  ;  Deut.  24  : 1).  Uence,  no  doubt,  her 
desire  to  get  cured  as  it  were  by  stealth,  without  being  obliged  to  make  a  public 
avowal  of  her  disordei;.  The  faith  which  actuated  her  was  not  altogether  free  from 
superstition,  for  she  conceived  of  the  miraculods  power  of  Jesus  as  acting  in  a  purely 
physical  manner.  The  word  Kpdowedov,  which  we  translate  by  the  hem  (of  the  gar- 
ment), denotes  one  of  the  four  tassels  or  tufts  of  scarlet  woollen  cord  attached  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  outer  robe,  which  were  intended  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  their 
law.  Their  name  was  zitdt  (Num.  15  :  88).  As  this  robe,  which  was  of  a  rectangular 
form,  was  worn  like  a  woman's  shawl,  two  of  the  corners  being  allowed  to  hang, 
down  dose  together  pn  the  back,  we  see  the  force  of  tlie  expression  c(m£  beland. 
Had  it  been,  as  is  ordinarily  understood,  the  lower  hem  of  the  garment  which  she  at- 
tempted to  touch,  she  could  not  have  succeeded,  on  account  of  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounded Jesus.  This  word  Kpdoiredop,  according  to  Passow,  comes  from  nepac  and 
irerfov,  the  forward  part  of  a  plain ;  or  better,  according  to  Schleusner,  from  KtKpafievov 
«is  itidcfv^  that  which  hangs  down  iotoard  iJie  ground.  Both  Mark  and  Luke  date  the  cure 
from  the  moment  tl'iat  she  touched.  Matthew  speaks  of  it  as  taking  place  a  little  later, 
and  as  the  effect  of  Jesus'  word.  But  this  difference  belongs,  as  we  shall  see,  to  Mat- 
thew's omission  of  the  following  details,  and  not  to  any  difference  of  view  as  to  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  cure. 

The  difficulty  about  this  miracle  is,  that^it  seems  to  have  been  wrought  outside 
the  consciousness  and  will  of  Jesus,  and  thus  appears  to  be  of  a  magical  character. 
In  each  of  Jesus'  miracles  there  are,  as  it  were,  two  poles :  the  receptivity  of  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  and  the  activity  of  Hun  by  wl^om  it  is  wrought.  The 
maximum  of  action  in  one  of  these  factors  may  correspond  with  the  minimum  of 
action  in  the  other.  In  the  case  of  the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  in 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  excite  even  the  desire  to  be  cured,  as  well  as  in  thjp  raising 
of  the  dead,  the  human  receptivity  was  reduced  to  its  minimum.  The  activity  of  the 
Lord  In  these  cases  reached  its  highest  degree  of  initiation  and  intensity.  In  the 
present  instance  it  is  the  reverse.  The  receptivity  of  the  woman  reaches  such  a  de- 
gree of  energy  that  it  snatches,  as  it  were,  the  cure  from  Jesus.  The  action  of  Jesus 
is  here  confined  to  that  willingness  to  bless  and  save  which  always  animated  Him  in 
His  relations  with  men.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  unconscious  of  the  virtue 
which  He  had  just  put  forth  ;  but  He  perceives  that  there  is  a  tincture  of  superstition 
in  the  faith  which  had  acted  in  this  way  toward  Him  ;  and,  as  Riggenbach  admirably 
shows  (**  Leben  Jesu,"  p.  442),  His  design  in  what  follows  is  to  purify  this  incipient 
faith.  But  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  discover  the  author  of  the  deed. 
There  is  no  reason  for  not  attributing  to  Jesus  the  ignorance  implied  in  the  question, 
**  Who  touched  me  ?"  Anything  like  feigning  ignorance  ill  comports  with  the  can- 
dor of  His  character.  Peter  shows  His  usual  forwardness,  and  ventures  to  remon- 
strate with  Jesus.  But,  so  far  from  this  detail  implying  any  ill-<will  toward  this 
apoetle,  Luke  attributes  the  same  fault  to  the  other  apostles,  and  equally  without  any 
nnister  design,  since  Mark  does  the  same  thing  (ver.  31).  Jesus  does  not  stop  to  re- 
hake  His  disciples  ;  He  pursues  His  inquiry  ;  only  He  now  substitutes  the  assertion. 
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S(muibody  hath  touched  me,  for  the  question,  Who  touched  me  f  Further,  He  no  longer 
laj's  stress  upon  the  t>er8on,  but  upon  the  act,  in  reply  to  the  observation  of  Peter, 
which  tended  to  deny  it.  The  verb  ditpaa^ai,  to  fed  about,  denotes  a  voluntary,  de- 
liberate touch,  and  not  merely  an  accidental  contact.  Mark  adds  that,  while  putting 
this  question.  He  cast  around  Him  a  scrutinizmg  glance.  The  reading  k^tXfi)M^wav 
(Alex.)  signifies  properly  :  **  I  feel  myself  in  the  condition  of  a  man  from  whom  a 
force  has  been  withdrawn."  This  is  somewhat  artificial.  The  received  reading. 
h^Oihovaav,  merely  denotes  the  outgoing  of  a  miraculous  powe{,  which  is  more  simple. 
Jesus  had  been  inwardly  apprised  of 'the  influence  wliich  He  had  just  exerted. 

The  joy  of  success  gives  the  woman  courage  to  acknowledge  both  her  act  and 
her  malady  ;  but  the  words,  before  aU  the  people,  are  designed  to  show  how  much  this 
avowal  cost  her.  Luke  says  trembling,  to  which  Mark  adds  fearing  ;  she  feels  afraid 
of  having  sinned  against  the  Lord  by  acting  without  His  knowledge.  He  reassures 
her  (ver.  48),  and  confirms  her  in  the  possession  of  the  blessing  which  she  had  in 
some  measure  taken  by  stealth.  This  last  incident  Is  also  brought  out  by  Mark  (ver. 
34).  The  intention  of  Jesus,  in  the  inquiry  He  had  just  instituted,  appears  more  es- 
pecially in  the  words.  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee ;  thy  faith,  and  not,  as  thou  wast 
thinking,  the  material  touch.  Jesus  thus  assigns  to  the  moral  sphere  (m  Luke  and 
Mark  us  well  as  in  Matthew)  the  virtue  which  she  referred  solely  to  the  physical 
sphere.  The  word  Bdpaei,  take  courage,  which  is  wanting  in  several  lAlex.,  is  prob- 
ably taken  from  Matthew.  The  term  saved  implies  more  than  the  healing  of  the 
body.  Her  recovered  health  is  a  link  which  henceforth  will  attach  her  to  Jesus  as 
the  personification  of  salvation  ;  and  this  link  is  to  her  the  beginning  of  salvation  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term.  The  words  in  Matthew,  "  And  the  woman  was  healed 
from  that  same  hour,"  refer  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  incident,  taken  altogether, 

Eusebius  says  (H.  E.  vii.  18,  ed.  Loemmer)  that  this  woman  was  a  heathen  and 
dwelt  at  Paneas,  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  that  in  his  time  her  house  was 
still  shown,  having  at  its  entrance  two  brass  statues  on  a  stone  pedestal.  One  repre- 
sented a  woman  on  her  knees,  with  her  hands  held  out  before  her,  in  the  attitude  of 
a  suppliant ;  the  other,  a  man  standing  with  his  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and 
his  hand  extended  toward  the  woman.  Eusebius  had  been  into  the  house  himself, 
and  had  seen  this  statue,  which  represented,  it  was  swd,  the  features  of  Jesus. 

Vers.  49-56.*  The  Prayer  gi*anted.'-We  may  imagine  how  painful  this  delay  had 
been  for  the  father  of  the  child.  The  message,  which  just  at  this  moment  is  brought 
to  him,  reduces  him  to  despair.  Matthew,  in  his  very  summary  account,  omits  all 
these  features  of  the  story  ;  and  interpreters,  like  De  Wette,  who  maintain  that  this 
Gospel  was  the  source  of  the  other  two,  are  obliged  to  regard  the  details  in  Mark  and 
Luke  as  just  so  many  embellishments  of  their  own  invention  !  The  present  ir/<n-«;f, 
in  the  received  reading,  signifies :  "  Only  persevere,  without  fainting,  in  the  faith 
which  thou  hast  shown  thus  far."  Some  Alex,  read  the  aor.  irujrevaov :  "Only 
exercise  faith  !    Make  a  new  effort  in  view  of  the  unexpected  difficulty  which  has 

♦  Ver.  49.  ».  B."  L.  X.  Z.  some  Mnn.  omit  avru.  ».  B.  D^  ^J7«m  instead  of  ^. 
Ver.  50.  6  Mjj.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  It,  omitkeyuv  after  avro.  B.  L.  Z.,  murewrov  m- 
stead  of  mtneve.  Ver.  51.  T.  R.,  with  D.  V.  some  Mnn..  eioe?.BQv  mstead  of  €^p. 
The  MBS.  vary  between  nva  and  ovdeva.  The  mss.  vary  between  iQcarvnv  Kat  lag^fSov 
and  Ia««^ov  xai  luawrp^  (taken  from  Mark).  Ver.  52.  8  Mjj.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  It^  <» 
yap  instead  of  ovk  before  aweQavtv.  Ver.  54.  ».  B.  D.  L.  X.  some  Mnn.  a?d  Vss. 
omit  eK^ahjv  e^cj  navras  xai,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  aU  the  rest  (taken 
from  Matthew). 
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arisen/^  This  second  meaniDg  seems  to  agree  better  with  the  position  of  vlvow,  only, 
before  the  verb.  Perhaps  the  other  reading  is  taken  from  Mark,  where  all  the  author- 
ities read  vioreve. 

The  reading  of  the  T.  R.,  eloeXSuv,  hamng  entered,  ver.  61,  is  not  nearly  so  well 
supported  as  the  reading  eXBuv^  JUiving  come.  But  with  either  reading  there  is  a  dis- 
thiction  observed  'between  the  arrival  {i^uv)  or  entrance  {eiatWiav)  into  the  house  and 
the  entrance  into  the  chamber  of  the  sick  girl,  to  which  the  eiaOJ^elv  which  follows 
refers :  "  He  suffered  no  man  to  go  in. ''  What  obliges  us'  to  give  this  sense  to  this 
Infinitive,  is  the  mention  of  the  mother  among  the  persons  excepted  from  the  pro- 
hibition ;  for  if  here  also  entrance  into  the  house  was  in  question,  this  would  suppose 
that  the  mother  had  left  it,  which  is  scarcely  probable,  when  her  daughter  had  only 
Just  expired.  Jesus'  object  in  only  admitting  just  the  indispensable  witnesses  into 
the  room,  was  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  fame  of  the  work  He  was  about  to 
perform.  As  to  the  three  apostles,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  present,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  afterward  1o  testify  to  what  was  done. 

The  following  scene,  vers.  52,  53,  took  place  at  the  entrance  of  the  sick  chamber. 
The  iravres,  dU,  are  the  servants,  neighbors,  relations,  and  professional  mourners 
(aiXfiral,  Matthew)  assembled  in  the  vestibule,  who  also  wanted  to  make  their  way 
into  the  chamber.  Olshausen,  Neander,  and  others  infer  from  Jesus'  words,  that  the 
child  was  simply  in  a  lethargy  ;  but  this  explanation  is  incompatible  with  the  expres- 
sion etddreg,  knomng  toeU,  ver.  58.  If  this  had  been  the  idea  of  the  writer,  he  would 
have  employed  the  word  Sokovvtsc,  beUemng  that  ...  On  the  rest  of  the  verse, 
see  7  :  14.  By  the  words,  *'  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,'*  Jesus  means  that,  in  the 
order  of  things  over  which  He  presides,  death  is  death  no  longer,  but  assumes  the 
character  of  a  temporary  slumber  (John  11  :  11,  explained  by  ver.  14).  Baur  main- 
tains that  Luke  means,  ver.  58,  that  the  apostUs  also  joined  in  the  laugh  against 
Jesus,  and  that  it  is  with  this  in  view  that  the  evangelist  has  chosen  the  general  term 
aU  (ver.  53  ;  Evang.  p.  458).  In  this  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  among 
the  vdi^Tec  the  father  and  mother  !  I  The  words,  Jiaving  put  them  all  mtt,  in  the 
T.  K.,  are  a  gloss  derived  from  Mark  and  Matthew.  It  has  arisen  in  this 
way  :  Mark  expressly  mentions  two  separate  dismissals,  one  of  the  crowd  and 
nine  apostles  at  the  entrance  of  the  house,  and  another  of  the  people  be- 
longing to  the  house  not  admitted  into  the  chamber  of  the  dead  (ver.  40)  As 
in  Luke,  the  word  enter  (ver.  51)  had  been  wrongly  referred  to  the  first  of  these 
acts,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  mention  here  the  second,  at  first  in  the  margin,  and 
afterward  in  the  text,  in  accordance  with  the  parallel  passages.  The  command  to 
give  the  child  something  to  eat  (ver.  55)  is  related  by  Luke  alone.  It  shows  the  per- 
fect calmness  of  the  Lord  when  performing  the  most  wonderful  work.  He  acts  like 
a  physician  who  has  just  felt  the  pulse  of  his  patient,  and  gives  instructions  respect- 
ing his  diet  for  the  day.  Mark,  who  is  fond  of  local  coloring,  has  preserved  the 
Aramaean  form  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  also  the  graphic  detail,  immediately  the  child 
began  to  walk  about.  In  these  features  of  the  narrative  we  recognize  the  account  of 
an  eye-witness,  in  whose  cur  the  voice  of  Jesus  still  sounds,  and  who  still  sees  the 
child  that  had  been  brought  to  lifo  again  moving  about.  Matthew  omits  all  details. 
The  fact  itself  simply  is  all  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  Messianic  demonstration, 
which  is  his  object.  Thus  each  follows  his  own  path  while  presenting  the  conmion 
sabstratnm  of  fact  as  tradition  had  preserved  it.  On  the  prohibition  of  Jesus,  ver. 
56,  see  on  5  :  14  and  8  :  89. 
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According  to  Volkmar,  the  woman  with  an  issue  would  be  only  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  belieying  Jews,  in  whom  theiV  rabbis  (the  physicians  of  ver.  43}  had  been 
unable  to  effect  a  moral  cure,  but  whom  Jesus  will  save  after  having  healed  the 
heathen  (the  return  from  Gadara) ;  and  the  daughter  of  Jairus  represents  the  dead 
JudJasm  of  the  synagogue,  which  the  gospel  alone  can  restore  to  life.  Keim  acknowl- 
edges the  Insufficiency  of  symbolism  to  explain  such  narratives.  He  admits  the  cure 
of  the  woman  as  a  fact,  but  mamtains  that  she  herself,  by  her  ftuth,  was  the  sole 
contributor  toward  it.  In  the  resurrection  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  he  sees  either  a 
myth,  m6delled  after  the  type  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Shunammite  widow's  son  by 
Klisha  (a  return  to  Strauss),  or  a  natural  awaking  from  a  lethar^^y  (a  return  to 
I'aulus).  But  is  not  the  local  coloring^quite  as  decided  in  this  narrative  as  in  that  of 
the  possessed  of  Gadara,  of  which  Keim  on  this  ground  maintains  the  historical 
truth  ?  And  as  to  an  awakening  from  a  kthargy,  what  has  he  to  reply  to  ZeUer  ? 
(See  p.  218,  note.) 

FOURTH  CYCLE. — 9  : 1-50. 
From  the  Mission  of  tJie  Tkoelve  to  the  Departure  from  GkUHee. 

This  cycle  describes  the  close  of  the  Galilean  ministry.  It  embraces  six  narra- 
tions :  Itt.  The  mission  of  the  Twelve,  and  the  impression  made  on  Herod  by  the 
public  activity  of  Jesus  (9  : 1-9).  2d.  The  multiplication  of  the  loaves  (vers.  10-17). 
Sd,  The  first  communication  made  by  Jesus  to  His  apostles  respecting  His  approach- 
ing sufferings  (vers.  18-37).  Ath.  The  traosflguration  (vers.  28-36).  5^.  The  cure 
of  the  lunatic  child  (vers.  37-43^).  6^.  Some  circiun^ances  which  preceded  the 
departure  from  Galilee  (vers.  436  to  50). 

1.  27i«  Mimon  of  tlis  Twelve,  and  the  Fea/rs  of  Herod:  9  : 1-9. — The  mission  with 
which  the  Twelve  were  intnisted  marks  a  -twofold  advance  in  the  work  of  Jesus. 
From  the  first  Jesus  had  attached  to  Himself  a  great  number  of  pious  Jews  as  disciples 
(a  first  example  occurs,  vers.  1-11  ;  a  second,  ver.  27)  ;  from  these  He  had  chosen 
twelve  to  form  a  permanent  college  of  apostles  (6  -.  12  ^  fieq.).  And  now  this  last 
title  is  to  become  a  more  complete  reality  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  Jesus  sends 
them  forth  to  the  people  of  Galilee,  and  puts  them  through  tlieir  first  apprenticeship 
in  their  future  mission,  as  it  were,  under  His  own  eyes.  With  this  advance  in  their 
position  corresponds  another  belonging  to  the  work  itself.  For  six  months  Jesus 
devoted  Himself  almost  exclusively  to  Galilee.  The  shores  of  the  lake  of  Gennesarct, 
the  western  plateau  Decapolis  itself  on  the  eastern  side,  had  all  been  visited  by  Him 
in  turn.  Before  this  season  of  grace  for  Galilee  comes  to  an  end.  He  desires  to  ad- 
dress one  last  solemn  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  this  people  on  whom  such  length- 
ened evangelistic  labors  have  been  spent ;  and  He  docs  it  by  this  mission,  which  He 
confides  to  the  Twelve,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  close  of  His  own  mlnistiy. 
Mark  also  connects  this  portion  with  the  preceding"  cycle  by  introducing  between  the 
two  the  visit  to  Nazareth  (6  : 1-6),  which,  as  a  last  appeal  of  the  Saviour  to  this  place, 
so  dear  to  his  heart,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  position  of  affairs  at  this  time. 

Matthew,  chap.  10,  also  mentions  this  mission  of  the  Twelve,  connecting  with  it 
the  catalogue  of  apostles  and  a  long  discourse  on  the  apostolate,  but  he  appears  to 
place  this  fact  earlier  than  Luke.  Keim  (ii.  p.  308)  thinks  that  Luke  assigns  it  a 
place  in  nearer  connection  with  the  mission  of  the  seventy  disciples,  in  order  that  this 
second  incident  (a  pure  invention  of  Luke's)  may  be  more  certain  to  eclipse  the 
former.  In  imputing  to  Luke  this  Machiavellian  design  against  the  Twelve.  Keim 
forgets  two  things  :  1.  That,  according  to  him,  Luke  invented  the  scene  of  the  elec> 
lion  of  the  Twelve  (6)  with  the  view  of  conferring  on  their  ministry  a  double  and 
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triple  consecration.  After  having  had  recourse  to  invention  to  exalt  them,  we  are  to 
Buppose  that  he  now  invents  to  degracte  them  !  2.  That  the  three  Syn.  are  agreed  in 
placing  this  mission  of  the  Twelve  just  after  the  preceding  cycle  (the  tempest, 
Ckidara,  Jairus),  and  that  as  Matthew  places  this  cycle,  as  well  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moimt,  which  it  closely  follows,  earlier  than  Luke,  the  different  position  which  the 
mission  of  the  Twelve  occupies  in  the  one  from  that  which  it  holds  in  the  other, 
results  verv  naturally  from  this  fact  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mark,  whose  account 
of  the  sending  forth  of  the  Twelve  fully  confirms  that  of  Luke,  is  quite  independent 
of  it,  as  is  proved  by  a  number  of  details  which  are  peculiar  to  him  (6  : 7,  two  and 
hoo/  ver.  8,  save  one  staff  only  ;  i\A<^,^paton,  ttoo  coaU;  ver.  13,  they  aiwinted  mth  oil). 

Isi.  Vers.  1,  2.*  The  Mission. — There  is  something  greater  than  preaching— this 
is  to  make  preachers  ;  there  is  something  greater  than  performing  miracles—this  is 
to  impart  the  power  to  perform  them.  It  is  this  new  stage  which  the  work  of  Jesus 
here  reaches.  He  labors  to  raise  His  apostles  up  to  His  own  level.  The  expression 
GvyKoXeaafitvoi,  having  called  together,  indicates  a  solemn  meeting  ;  it  expresses  more 
than  the  term  irpoaKa?.€iaOai,  to  caU  to  Him,  used  in  Mark  and  Matthew.  What  would 
Haor  have  said  if  the  first  expression  had  been  found  in  Matthew  and  the  second  in 
Luke,  when  throughout  Luke's  narrative  as  it  is  he  sees  an  intention  to  depredate 
this  scene  in  comparison  with  that  which  follows,  10  :l,ei  seq,  t 

In  Jewish  estimation,  the  most  divine  form  of  power  is  that  of  working  miracies. 
It  is  with  this,  therefore,  that  Jesus  h^ns  :  Syvafiis,  the  power  of  execution  ;  k^ovaia, 
the  authority  which  is  the  foundation  of  it ;  the  demons  will  therefore  owe  them 
obedience,  and  will  not  fail,  in  fact,  to  render  it.  These  two  terms  are  opposed  to 
the  anxious  and  labored  practices  of  the  exorcists.  Tiavra  :  all  tlie  different  maladies 
coming  under  this  head — melancholy,  violence,  mania,  etc.  .  .  .  Qepaneveiv,  to 
heal,  depends  neither  on  Svvapiic  nur  k^ovala,  but  on  iduK^,  Be  gave  them  ;  there  is  no 
kiovaia  in  regard  to  diseases.  Such  will  be  their  iK)wer,  their  weapon.  But  these 
cures  are  not  the  end ;  they  are  only  the  means  designed  to  lend  support  to  their 
message.  The  end  is  indicated  in  ver.  2.  This  is  to  proclaim  throughout  Galilee 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  people  feel  the 
grave  importance  of  the  present  time.  It  is  a  return  to  the  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  of  our  Lord's  at  its  commencement  (Mark  1  :  15).  This  uudertaking 
was  within  the  power  of  the  Twelve.  "  To  preach  and  to  heal"  means  **  to  preach 
while  healing. "  Only  imagine  the  messengers  of  the  Lord  at  the  present  day  travers- 
ing our  country  with  the  announcement  of  His  second  coming  being  at  hand,  and 
confirming  their  message  by  miracles.  What  a  sensation  such  a  mission  would  x>ro- 
duce !  According  to  Mark,  the  Lord  sent  them  ttoo  and  two,  which  recalls  liieir 
distribution  into  pairs,  Luke  6  :  18-15  ;  Matt.  10  :  2-4. 

%d.  Vers.  3-5. f  TJieir  Instructions.-—*'  And  He  said  unto  them,  Take  nothing  for 
your  journey,  neither  staves,  nor  scrip,  neither  bread,  neither  money ;  neither  have 
two  coats  apiece.    4.  And  whatsoever  house  ye  enter  into,  there  abide  and  thence 

♦  Ver.  1.  T.  R,  with  E.  F.  H.  U.  several  Mnn.  It»''"i.,  reads iua6l»;raS  avrov  after 
6ii6eKa  (taken  from  Matthew) ;  11  Mjj.  100  Mnn.  Syr.  omit  these  words ;  St.  0*  L. 
X.  A.  Z.  some  Mnn.  I^"^.  substitute  afcoaroXnvs  for  them.  Ver.  3.  B.  Syr*"**  omit 
TowS  aaOevovvra^  ;  J*.  A.  D.  L.  X.  read  rovS  aoBeveii. 

t  Ver.  3.  ».  B.  C*  D.  E*  F.  L.  M.  Z.  several  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  Eus.  read  papdov 
instead  of  pa^doui,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  H.  with  10  Mjj.  many  Mnn., but  which 
appears  taken  from  Matthew,  fib.  B.  C*  F.  L.  Z.  omit  ava.  Ver.  4.  Vg.,  according 
to  C. ,  adds  ftti  after  exetBtv.  Ver.  6.  ».  B.  C.  D.  L.  X,  Z.  some  Mnn.  It»"i.  omit 
Kai, 
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depart  5.  And  whosoever  will  not  receive  yon,  when  ye  go  out  of  that  dty,  shake 
off  the  very  dust  from  your  feet  for  a  testimony  against  them."  Yer.  8  contains 
instructions  for  their  setting  out ;  ver.  4  instiuctions  respecting  their  arrival  and 
stay  ;  ver.  5,  instructions  for  leaving  each  place. 

Yer.  8.  The  feeling  of  confidence  is  the  key  to  the  injunctions  of  this  verse : 
**  Make  no  preparations,  such  as  are  ordinarily  made  on  the  eve  of  a  journey  ;  set  out 
just  as  you  are.  God  will  provide  for  all  your  wants."  The  reply  of  the  apostles, 
22 :  35,  proves  that  this  promise  was  not  unfulfilled.  M^div,  nothing  is  a  general 
negative,  to  which  the  subsequent,  ^//re,  neither  .  .  .  nor  .  .  .  are«ubordi- 
nate.  Mark,  who  commences  with  a  simple  iiij,  naturally  continues  with  the  negative 
fiYide^  nor  further.  Each  writer,  though  expressing  the  same  idea  as  the  other,  has 
•his  own  particular  way  of  doing  it.  Luke  says,  neither  staff,  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  neither  siwoes  ;  Matthew  is  like  Luke  ;  Mark,  on  the  contrary,  save  one  $laff 
only.  The  contradiction  in  terms  could  not  be  greater,  yet  the  agreement  in  idea  is 
perfect.  For  as  far  us  the  sentiment  is  concerned  which  Jesus  wishes  to  express,  it 
is  all  one  to  say,  ''  nothing,  not  even  a  staff"  (Matthew  and  Luke)f  or,  "  nothing, 
except  it  be  simply  (or  .at  most)  a  staffs*  (Mark).  Ebrard  makes  the  acute  observation 
that  in  Aramaean  Jesus  probably^ said,  n^D  CK  ^!1»  f^^  if  .  ,  ,  a  staff,  an  ellip- 
tical form  also  much  used  in  Hebrew,  and  which  may  be  filled  up  in  two  ways :  For, 
i^you  take  a  alaff,  this  of  iMf  is  quite  sufficient  (Mark) ;  or,  this  of  itself  is  too  much 
(Matthew  and  Luke).  This  saying  of  Jesus  might  therefore  be  reproduced  in  Greek 
either  in  one  way  or  the  other.  But  in  no  case  could  these  two  opposite  forms  be 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  written  Greek  source.  Bleek,  who  prefers 
the  expression  given  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  does  not  even  attempt  to  expliiia  how 
that  in  Mark  could  have  originated.  If  we  read  staws,  according  to  a  various  read- 
ing found  in  Luke  and  Matthew,  the  plural  must  naturally  be  applied  to  the  two 
apostles  travelling  together.  Luke  says,  Do  not  Jiave  eaeh  (avd,  distributive)  two 
coats,  that  is  to  say,  each  a  change  of  coat,  beyond  what  you  weaiu  As  they  were 
not  to  have  a  travelling  cloak  (^r^/oa),  they  must  have  worn  the  second  coat  on  their 
person ;  and  it  is  this  idea,  implied  by  Luke,  that  is  exactly  expressed  by  Hark, 
*' neither  put  on  two  coats."  The  infinitive  /^  ix^iv  depends  on  eive :  "  He  said 
to  them    .     .    .    not  to  have.     .    .    ." 

As  an  unanswerable  proof  of  an  opposite  tendency  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  it  is 
usual  to  cite  the  omission  in  this  passage  of  the  prohibition  with  which  in  Matthew 
this  discourse  commences  (10  : 5) :  "  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any 
city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not :  but  go  rather  to  the  lest  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel r"  But  even  in  ]!^Iatthew  this  prohibition  is  not  absolute  (rather)  nor  permanent-^ 
(28:19),  ''Go  and  teach  aU  Tuitions' '),  It  was  therefore  a  restriction  temporarily* 
imposed  upon  the  disciples,  in  consideration  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  Jewish 
nation  of  being  the  cradle  of  the  work  of  the  Messiah.  With  some  exceptions,  for 
which  there  were  urgent  reasons,  Jesus  Himself  was  generally  governed  by  this  role. 
He  says,  indeed,  in  reference  tu  His  earthly  ministry  :  "  I  am  not  sent  save  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Matt.  15  :  24) ;  nevertheless.  He  is  not  ignorant 
that  it  is  His  mission  to  seek  and  to  save  aU  that  which  is  lost,  and  conseciuently  the 
heathen.  He  afiirms  it  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  no  less  than  in  that  of 
Luke.  Paul  himself  does  homage  to  this  divine  fidelity,  when  he  recalls  the  fact  that 
Jesus,  during  His  earthly  life,  consented  to  become  a  miimterof  the  circumeigian  (Rom. 
15 :  8).  But,  1.  What  reason  could  Luke  have,  in  the  circle  for  which  he  was  writ- 
ing, to  refer  to  this  restriction  temporarily  imposed  upon  the  Twelve  for  the  purpose 
of  this  particular  mission  ?  2.  Mark,  no  less  than  Luke,  omits  these  words  in  the 
account  ho  gives  of  this  discourse,  but  the  harmony  of  his  leaning  with  thut  of  the 
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drat  evaoffelist  is  not  suspected.  3.  This  last  circumstance  makes  it  all  but  certain 
that  this  detail  had  already  been  omitted  in  the  sources  whence  these  two  evangelist^ 
drew  their  narratives,  and  must  completely  exculpate  Luke  from  all  anti- Jewish  prej- 
udice in  his  reproduction  of  this  discourse. 

Ver.  4  On  their  arrival  at  a  city,  they  were  to  settle  down  in  the  first  house  to 
which  they  obtained  access  (elc  ^v  av,  into  tcTuUever  house),  which,  however,  was  not 
to  exclude  prudence  and  well-ascertained  information  (l^latthew) ;  and,  once  settled 
in  a  house,  they  were  to  keep  to  it,  and  try  to  make  it  the  centre  of  a  divine  work  in 
that  place.  To  accept  the  hospitality  of  several  families  in  succession  would  be  the 
means  of  creating  rivalry.  It  would  therefore  be  from  this  house  also,  which  was 
the  first  to  welcome  them,  that  they  would  have  to  set  out  on  leaving  the  place  :  "  till 
ye  go  (hence,**  The  reading  of  the  Vulg.  :  *'  Go  not  out  of  this  house,"  is  an  errone- 
ous correction.  In  the  primitive  churches  Christian  work  was  concentrated  in 
certain  houses,  which  continued  to  be  centres  of  operation  (comp.  the  expression  in 
Paul's  epistles,  **  The  church  which  is  in  his  house"). 

Ver.  5.  The  gospel  does  not  force  itself  upon  men  ;  it  is  an  elastic  power,  pene- 
trating wherever  it  finds  access,  and  retiring  wherever  it  is  repulsed.  This  was  Jesus' 
own  mode  of  acting  all  through  His  ministry  (8  :  37  ;  John  3  :  22).  The  Jews  were 
accustomed,  on  their  return  from  heathen  countries  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  shake  off 
the  dust  from  their  feet  at  the  frontier.  This  act  symbolized  a  breaking  away  from 
ail  joint-participation  in  the  life  of  the  idolatrous  world.  The  uposUes  were  to  act  in 
the  same  way  in  reference  to  any  Jewish  cities  which  might  reject  in  their  person  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Kai,  even  the  dust.  By  this  symbolical  act 'they  relieved  them- 
selves of  the  burden  of  all  further  responsibility  on  account  of  the  people  of  that  city. 
The  expression,  for  a  testimony,  with  the  complement  ew*  avTov<i^  upon  them,  has 
evidently  reference  to  the  judgment  to  come  ;  iu  Maik  the  complement  avTols,for 
them,  makes  the  testimony  an  immediate  appeal  to  their  guilty  consciences. 

Sd.  Ver.  6.  2 he  BesuU. — A«a,  in  ^irjpxovTo  {they  went  through),  has  for  its  comple- 
ment the  country  in  general,  and  denotes  the  extent  of  their  mission.  Kara,  which 
is  distributive,  expresses  the  accomplishment  of  it  in  detail :  '*  staying  in  every  little 
town."  Only  Mark  makes  mention  here  of  the  use  of  oil  in  healing  the  sick — a  re- 
markable circumstance,  with  which  the  precept,  Jumes  5  :  14,  is  probably  connected. 
In  Matthew  the  discourse  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  historian  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  does  not  say  a  word,  at  the  end  of  chap.  10,  about  the  execution  of  their 
mission. 

This  short  address,  giving  the  Twelve  their  instructions,  Is  only  the  preamble  in 
Matthew  (chap.  tO)  to  a  much  more  extended  discourse,  in  which  Jesus  addresses  the 
upostles  respecting  their  future  ministry  in  general.  Under  the  influence  of  his  fixed 
idea,  Baur  maintains  that  Luke  purposely  abridged  the  discourse  in  Matthew,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  mission  of  the  TweWe,  and  bring  out  in  bolder 
relief  that  of  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  10).  "  We  see,"  he  says,  "  that  every  word 
here,  so  to  speak,  is  too  much  for  the  evangelist"  (*'  Evangel."  p.  435).  But,  1.  If 
JLuke  had  been  animated  by  the  jealous  feeling  with  this  criticism  imputes  to  him, 
and  so  had  allowed  himself  to  tamper  with  the  history,  would  h(*  have  put  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Twelve  (chap.  6),  as  distiuct  from  their  first  mission,  into  such  promi- 
nence, when  Matthew  appears  to  confound  these  two  events  (10:1-4)?  Would  he 
mention  so  expressly  the  success  of  their  mission,  as  he  does,  ver.  6,  while  Matthew 
himself  preserves  complete  silence  upon  this  point  ?  It  is  fortunate  for  Luke  that 
their  respective  parts  were  not  changed,  as  thev  might  have  been  and  very  innocently, 
8o  far  as  he  Is  concerned.    He  would  have  had  to  pay  smartly  for  his  omission  in  the 
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hands  of  Buch  critics  t  2.  Mark  (6  :  8-10)  gives  this  discourse  in  exactly  the  same 
form  as  Luke,  and  not  at  all  after  MatChew's  manner  ;  he,  however,  is  not  suspected 
of  any  antipathy  to  the  Twelve.  It  follows  from  this,  that  Mark  and  Luke  have 
shnply  given  the  discourse  as  they  found  it,  either  in  a  common  document  (the 
primitive  Mark,  according  to  Holtzmann),or  in  documents  of  a  very  similar  charac- 
ter, to  which  they  had  access.  There  is  sufficient  proof,  from  a  comparison  of  ver. 
6  in  Luke  with  ver.  18  m  Mark,  that  of  these  two  suppositions  the  latter  must  be 
preferred.  3.  We  may  add,  lastly,  that  in  the  discourse  on,  (he  apaatolate  (Matt.  10)  it 
is  easy  to  recognize  the  same  characteristics  already  observed  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  It  is  a  composition  of  a  didactic  nature  on  a  definite  subject,  in  which  frag- 
ments of  very  different  discourses,  speaking  chroDulogically,  are  collected  into  a 
single  discourse.  **  The  instructions  it  contains,"  Holtzmann  rightly  observes  (p. 
IBB),  "  go  far  beyond  the  actual  situation,  and  imply  a  much  more  advanced  state  of 
things.  .  .  .  Bleek,  Ewald,  and  Hilgenfeld  also  recognize  the  more  evident 
indications  of  anticipation.  We  find  the  true  place  for  the  greater  part  of  the  passages 
grouped  together  in  Matthew,  under  the  heading,  geneiul  instructions  on  tTie  apostolate, 
in  Luke  12  and  21.  For  all  these  reasons,  we  regard  the  accusation  brought  against 
Luke  respecting  this  discourse  as  scientifically  untenable. 

4th.  Vers.  7-9.*  Tits  Fears  of  Herod.— This  passage  in  Matthew  (ch.  14)  is  sepa- 
rated by  several  chapters  from  the  preceding  narrative  ;  but  it  is  connected  with  it 
both  chronologically  and  morally  by  Luke  and  Mark  (6  :  14,  et  seq.).  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  stir  created  by  this  mission  of  the  Twelve  which  brought  the  fame  of  Jesus  to 
Herod's  ears  (*'  for  Tils  name  was  spread  abroad,"  Mark  6  :  14).  The  idea  of  this 
prince,  which  Luke  mentions,  that  Jesus  might  be  John  risen  from  the  dead,  is  the 
only  indication  which  is  to  be  found  in  this  evangelist  of  the  murder  of  the  fore- 
runner. But  for  the  existence  of  this  short  passage  in  Luke  it  would  have  been  laid 
down  as  a  critical  axiom  that  Luke  was  ignorant  of  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist ! 
The  saying,  Elias  or  one  of  the  old  prophets,  meant  a  great  deal — nothing  less,  in  the 
language  of  that  time,  than  the  Messiah  is  at  hand  (Matt.  16  :  14 ;  John  1  :  21,  €i  seq.) 
In  Matthew  and  Mark  the  supposition  that  Jesus  is  none  other  than  the  forerunner 
risen  from  the  dead  proceeds  from  Herod  himself.  In  Luke  this  apprehension  is  sug- 
gested to  him  by  popular  rumor,  which  is  certainly  more  natural.  The  repetition  of 
ty6,  /,  is,  as  Meyer  says,  the  echo  of  an  alarmed  conscience.  The  remarkable  detail, 
which  Luke  alone  lias  preserved,  that  Herod  sought  to  have  a  private  interview  with 
Jesus,  indicates  an  original  source  of  information  closely  connected  with  this  king. 
Perhaps  it  reached  Luke,  or  the  author  of  the  document  of  which  he  availed  him- 
self, by  means  of  some  one  of  those  persons  whom  Luke  describes  so  exactly,  8 : 3 
and  Acts  18  : 1,  and  who  belonged  to  Herod's  household. 

2.  The  MuUiplieation  of  the  Loaves  :  9  :  10-17. — ^This  narrative  is  the  only  one  in 
the  entire  Galilean  ministry  which  is  common  to  the  four  evangelists  (Matt.  14  :  IS, 
t.t  seq.  ;  Mark  6  :  30,  et  seq.  ;  John  6).  It  forms,  therefore,  an  important  mark  of 
conDcction  between  the  synoptical  narrative  and  John's.  This  miracle  is  placed,  in 
all  four  Gospels  alike,  at  the  apogee  of  the  Galilean  ministry.  Immediately  after  It,  in 
the  Syn.,  Jesus  begins  to  disclose  to  His  apostles  the  mystery  of  His  approaching  suf- 
ferings (Luke  9  :  18-27  ;  Matt.  16  :  13-28  ;  Mark  8  :  27-38) ;  in  John  this  miracle  leads 
to  an  important  crisis  in  the  work  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  and  the  discourse  which  fol- 
lows alludes  to  the  approaching  violent  death  of  the  Lord  (6  :  53-^). 

*  Ver.  7.  fit,  B.  0.  D.  L.  Z.  omit  vtt'  avrov.  The  same  and  10  Mnn.,  vY^pBtf  instead 
of  tyrjyepTai.  Ver.  8.  The  Alex.  riS  instead  of  «5.  Ver.  9.  ».  B.  C.  L.  Z.  omit  ew 
before  aneKe<pa/.iaa, 
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Isi.  Vers.  10,  11.*  Tfie  Oeeamon. — According  to  Luke,  the  motive  which  induced 
Jesus  to  withdraw  into  a  desert  place  was  His  desire  for  more  privac}'  with  His  dis- 
ciples  that  He  might  talk  with  them  of  their  experiences  during  their  mission.  Mark 
relates,  with  a  slight  difference,  that  His  object  was  to  secure  them  some  rest  after 
their  labors,  there  being  such  a  multitude  constantly  going  and  coming  as  to  leave 
them  no  leisure.  According  to  Matthew,  it  was  the  news  of  the  murder  of  the  fore- 
runner which  led  Jesus  to  seek  solitude  with  His  disciples  ;  which,  however,  could  in 
no  way  imply  that  He  sought  in  this  way  to  shield  Himself  from  Herod's  violence. 
For  how  could  He,  if  this  were  so,  have  entered  the  very  next  day  into  the  dominions 
of  this  sovereign  (Matt.  14  :  84  ;  comp.  with  Mark  and  John)  ?  All  these  facts  prove 
the  mutual  independence  of  the  Syu.  ;  they  are  easily  harmonized,  if  we  only  suppose 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  John  was  communicated  to  Jesus  by  His  apos- 
tles on  their  return  from  their  mission,  that  it  made  Him  feel  deeply  the  approach  of 
His  own  end  (on  the  relation  between  these  two  deaths,  see  Matt  17  :  12),  and  that  it 
was  while  He  was  under  these  impressions  that  He  desired  to  secure  a  season  of  retire- 
ment for  His  disciples,  and  an  opportunity  for  more  private  intercourse  with  them. 

The  reading  of  the  T.  R  :  in  a  desert  place  of  ihe  eUy  eaUed  BethaauLa,  is  the  most 
complete,  but  for  this  very  reason  the  most  doubtful,  since  it  is  probably  made  up  out 
of  the  others.  The  reading  of  the  principal  Alex. ,  in  a  city  called  Bethsalda,  omits 
the  notion,  so  important  in  this  passage,  of  a  desert  pUice,  probably  because  it  appeared 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  city,  and  specially  of  Bethsal'da,  where  Jesus  was  so 
well  known.  The  reading  of  ik  and  of  the  Cureton  Syriac  translation,  in  a  desert 
place,  is  attractive  for  its  brevity.  But  whence  came  the  mention  uf  BethsaTda  in  all 
the  other  variations  ?  Of  the  two  contradictory  notions,  the  desert  and  BethsaTda, 
this  reading  sacrifices  the  proper  name,  as  the  preceding  had  sacrificed  the  desert.  The 
true  reading,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be  that  which  is  preserved  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  Schaaf  and  in  the  Italic,  in  a  desert  place  called  Bethsaida.  This  reading  retains 
the  two  ideas,  .the  apparent  inconsistency  of  which  has  led  to  all  these  alterations  of 
the  text,  but  in  a  more  concise  and  at  the  same  time '  more  correct  form  than  that  of 
the  received  reading.  It  makes  mention  not  of  a  city,  but  of  an  inhabited  country  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  bearing  the  name  of  BetlisaTda.  If  by  this  expression  Luke  had 
intended  to  denote  the  city  of  Bethsaida  between  Capernaum  and  Tiberias,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  lake,  the  country  of  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip,  he  would  be  in  open 
contradiction  tu  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  who  place  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves 
on  the  easteru  side,  since  in  all  three  Jesus  crosses  the  sea  the  next  day  to  return  to 
Galilee  (into  ihe  country  of  Oennesareth,  Matt.  14  :  34  ;  to  Bethsaida,  on  the  western 
shore,  Mark  6  :  45  ;f  to  Capernaum,  John  6  :  49).  But  in  this  case  Luke  would  con- 
tradict himself  as  well  as  the  others.  For  Bethsaida,  near  Capernaum,  being  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  the  activity  of  Jesus,  how  could  the  Lord  repair  thither 
with  the  intention  of  finding  a  place  of  retirement,  a  desert  place  ?  The  meaning  of 
the  name  Bethsaida  {fishing  place)  naturally  leads  us  to  suppose  that  there  were  several 

*  Yer.  10.  T.  R.  with  14  Mjj.  several  Mnn.,  ro'::ov  eptffiov  TroAeJf  xoP^oViuevi/s 
BTfiaaiSa,  »«•.  B.  L.  X.  Z.  (Tisch.  8th  ed.),  nokiv  /caAw^tvj/v  BtjOaaida.  Syr*'"*.  It. 
Vulg.,  roirov  eprifiov  KOAovfjevoy  BriB<jai6a.  fi^*  Syr*"*'.,  tottov  eprjfiov.  Ver.  11.  The 
MBS.  are  divided  between  de^a/ievoi  and  anodt^afievos. 

f  It  is  really  incredible  that  Klostermann  should  have  been  induced  to  adopt  an 
^nterp^etation  so  forced  as  that  which  connects  the  words  7r/>ds  BffBaaiSdv  with  the  fol- 
lowing proposition,  by  makmg  them  depend  on  anoXvoTf  :  "  until  He  had  sent  away 
the  people  to  Bethsaida  1" 
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fisheries  along  the  lake  of  this  name.  The  term  BethsaYda  of  GdUlee,  John  Id  :  dl, 
confirms  this  supposition  :  for  this  epitliet  must  have  served  to  distinguish  this  Beth- 
saXda  from  some  other.  Lastly,  Josephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  2.  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  10.  7)  and 
Pliny  (v.  15)  expressly  mention  another  Bethsal'da,  situated  in  QauloniCis,  at  the  north- 
east  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan.  The  tetrarch 
Philip  had  built  (probably  in  the  vicinity  of  a  district  of  this  country  called  Beth- 
salda),  a  city,  which  he  bad  named,  after  a  daughter  of  Augustus,  Bethsalda-cTt^^ku 
the  ruins  of  which  Pococke  believes  he  has  discovered  on  a  hill,  the  name  of  which 
(Telui)  seems  to  signify  mountain  cf  Julia  (Morgenl.  IL  p.  106).*  There  Jesus  would 
more  easily  find  the  solitude  which  He  sought. 

The  term,  inex^pfjae,  He  toithdrew,  does  not  inform  us  whether  Jesus  made  the 
journey  on  foot  or  by  boat.  Luke  doubtless  did  not  know  ;  he  confines  himself  to 
reproducing  his  information.  The  three  other  narratives  apprise  us  that  the  journey 
was  made  by  water,  but  that  the  crowds  which,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Jesus, 
knew  of  His  departure,  set  out  to  follow  Him  jtcC^,  on  foot  (Matthew  and  Mark),  by 
land,  and  that  the  more  eager  of  them  arrived  almost  as  soon  as  Jesus,  and  even,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  probable  reading  in  Mark,  before  Him.  The  bend  of  the  lake  at 
the  northern  end  approximates  so  closely  to  a  straight  line  that  the  journey  from 
Capernaum  to  Julias  might  be  made  as  quickly  by  land  as  by  sea.f  The  unexpected 
arrival  of  the  people  defeated  the  plan  of  Jesus.  But  He  was  too  deeply  moved  by 
the  love  shown  for  Him  by  this  multitude,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd  (Mark),  to 
give  them  anything  but  a  tender  welcome  (de^duevoi,  Luke) ;  and  while  these  crowds 
of  people  were  flocking  up  one  after  another  (John  6  : 5),  a  loving  thought  ripened  in 
His  heart.  John  has  disclosed  it  to  us  (6  :  4).  It  was  the  time  of  the  Passover.  He 
could  not  visit  Jerusalem  with  His  disciples,  owing  to  the  virulent  hatred  of  which 
He  had  become  the  object.  In  this  unexpected  gathering,  resembling  that  of  the 
nation  at  Jerusalem,  He  discerns  a  signal  from  on  high,  and  determines  to  celebrate 
a  feast  in  the  desert,  as  a  compensation  for  the  Passover  feast. 

2d.  Vers.  12-15. J  The  Preparatums.—lt  was  absolutely  impossible  to  find  suffi- 
cient food  in  this  place  for  such  a  multitude  ;  and  Jesus  feels  Himself  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  the  circumstances.  This  miracle  was  not,  therefore,  as  Keim  main- 
tains, a  purely  ostentatious  prodigy.     But  in  order  to  understand  it  thoroughly,  it  must 

*  Winer,  "  Realwdrterbuch." 

f  Eonrad  Furrer,  in  the  work  cited,  p.  24,  maintains  that  John  ^in  his  view,  the 
romancing  Pseudo-John  of  the  second  century)  places  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves 
very  much  more  to  the  south,  opposite  Tiberias.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  ?  John 
6  :  23  :  '*  Howbeit  there  came  other  boats  from  Tiberias  nigh  unto  the  place  where 
they  did  eat  bread."  It  appears,  according  to  M.  Furrer.  that  a  lar^e  lake  can  only 
be  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  width  and  through  the  middle  of  it !  Pray,  why 
could  not  boats,  setting  out  from  Tiberias,  visit  Bethsalda-Julias,  where  it  was  .un- 
derstood that  a  great  multitude  had  gone  ?  Comp.  the  account  which  Josephus  gives 
of  the  traasport  of  a  body  of  troops  from  Tarichese,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  to  Julias,  and  of  the  transport  of  Josephus,  wounded,  from  Julias  to  Tarichese 
(Jos.  Vita,  §72).  Keim  himself  says:  '*The  multitude,  in  order  to  rejoin  Jesus, 
must  have  made  a  journey  of  six  leagues  round  the  lake"  (on  the  hypothesis  of 
Furrer) ;  and  how  could  Jesus  say  to  His  disciples,  when  He  sent  them  awa;^  to  the 
other  side,  after  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  that  He  should  very  soon  join  them 
(John  6:17;  Matt.  14  :  22  ;  Mark  6  :  45)  ?  It  is  on  such  grounds  (at^  topographucAe 
Beweise  gestfUeC)  that  the  evangelist  John  is  made  out  to  be  an  artist  and  romancer  ! 

i  Ver.  12.  ».  A.  B.  C.  D.  L.  R.  Z.,  iropeuQeiTtf  instead  of  aire^ovrei,  Ver,  14. 
».  L.  It""*!.  Vg.,  (5e  instead  of  yap,    Ik,  B.  C.  D.  L.  R.  Z.,  tjoei  ava  instead  of  ava. 
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be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  pr^x^ted  by  John.  In  the  ISyn.  it  is  the  disciples 
"Who,  as  evening  draws  near,  call  the  attention  of  Jesus  to  the  situation  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  He  answers  them  by  inviting  them  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  multitude 
themselves.  In  John  it  is  Jesus  who  takes  the  initiative,  addressing  Himself  Bpecially 
to  Philip  ;  then  He  confers  with  Andrew,  who  has  succeeded  in  discovering  a  young 
hid  famished  with  some  provisions.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recDncile  these  two  ac- 
coonts ;  but  in  the  first  we  recognisse  the  blurred  lines  of  tradition,  in  the  second  the 
recollections  of  an  eye-witness  full  of  freshness  and  accuracy.  The  two  hundred 
pennyworth  of  bread  forms  a  remarkable  mark  of  agreement  between  the  narrative  of 
John  and  that  of  Mark.  John  does  not  depend  on  Mark  ;  his  narrative  is  distin- 
guished by  too  many  marks  of  originality.  Neither  has  Mark  copied  from  John  ;  he 
would  not  have  effaced  the  strongly -marked  features  of  the  narrative  of  the  latter. 
From  this  coincidence  in  such  a  very  insignificant  detail  we  obtain  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  all  those  little  characteristics  by  which  Mark's  narrative  is  so  often  dis- 
tinguished, and  which  De  Wette,  fileek,  and  others  regard  as  amplifications. 

Jesus  has  no  sooner  ascertained  that  there  are  ^ve  loaves  and  two  fishes  than  He  is 
satisfied.  He  commands  them  to  make  the  multitude  sit  down.  Just  as  though  He 
had  said  :  I  have  what  I  want ;  the  meal  is  ready  ;  let  them  be  seated  !  But  He 
takes  care  that  this  banquet  shall  be  conducted  with  an  order  worthy  of  the  God  who 
gives  it.  £ver3rthing  must  be  calm  and  solemn  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  passover  meal.  By 
the  help  of  the  apostles.  He  seats  His  guests  in  rows  of  fifty  each  (Matthew),  or  in 
double  rows  of  fifty,  by  hundreds  (Mark).  This  orderly  arrangement  allowed  of  the 
guests  being  easily  counted.  Mark  descrities  in  a  dramatic  manner  the  stHking  spec- 
tacle presented  by  these  regularly-formed  companies,  each  consisting  of  two  equal 
ranks,  and  all  arranged  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill  (avfiirdaia  avftnooia,  irpacial  Tpaotai, 
▼er.  89,  40).  The  pastures  at  that  time  were  in  all  their  spring  splendor,  and  John 
and  Mark  offer  a  fresh  coincidence  here,  in  that  they  both  bring  forward  the  beauty 
of  this  natural  carpet  (x^pros  noXvc,  John  ;  x^P^^  xopros,  Mark ;  Matthew  says. 
ol  xopToi).  In  conformity  with  oriental  usage,  according  to  which  women  and  chil- 
dren must  keep  themselves  apart,  the  men  alone  {61  avdpei,  John  5  :  10)  appear  to  be 
seated  in  the  order  indicated.  This  explains  why,  accordhig  to  the  Syn.,  they  alone 
were  counted,  as  Luke  says  (ver.  14),  also  Mark  (ver.  44),  and,  more  emphatically 
still,  Matthew  (ver.  21.  **  without  women  and  children"). 

3d.  Vers.  16, 17.*  Hie  Bepast.-^The  pronouncing  of  a  blessing  by  Jesus  is  an  inci- 
dent preserved  in  all  four  narratives.  It  must  have  produced  a  special  impression  on 
all  the  four  witnesses.  Each  felt  that  this  act  contain«jd  the  secret  of  the  marvellous 
power  displayed  on  this  occasion.  To  bless  God  for  a  little  is  the  way  to  obtain 
much.  In  Matthew  and  Mark,  eiX^yrjae,  He  Wwted,  is  «absolule  ;  the  object  under- 
stood  is  God.  Luke  adds  avrous,  them  (the  food),  a  word  which  the  HinaXticus  erases 
(wrongly,  it  is  clear),  hi  accordance  with  the  two  other  Syn.  It  is  a  kind  of  sacra- 
mental consecration.  John  uses  the  word  evxapiarelv,  which  is  chosen,  perhaps,  not 
without  reference  to  the  name  of  the  later  paschal  feast  (eucharist).  The  imperfect 
iiiSov  in  Luke  and  Mark  is  graphic  :  "  He  gave,  and  kept  on  giving."  The  mention 
of  the  fragments  iadicates  the  complete  satisfaction  of  theur  hunger.  In  John  it  is 
Jesus  who  orders  them  to  be  gathered  up.  This  act  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  filial  respect  for  the  gift  of  the  Father.    The  twelve  baskets  are  men- 

*  Ver.  16.  ».  X.  Syr^.  omit  avrovs. 
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tioned  ia  all  the  four  narratives.  The  baskets  belonged  to  the  furniture  of  a  caravan. 
Probably  they  were  what  the  apostles  had  provided  themselves  with  when*  they  set 
out.  The  number  of  the  persons  fed  is  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark  here.  Luke 
had  mentioned  it  already  in  the  14th  verse,  after  the  reply  of  the  disciples ;  John  a 
little  later  (ver.  10),  at  the  moment  when  the  companies  were  being  seated.  What 
unaccountable  caprice,  if  these  narratives  were  taken  from  each  other,  or  even  from 
the  same  written  source  ! 

The  criticism  which  sets  out  with  the  denial  of  the  supernatural  ih  compelled  to 
erase  this  fact  from  the  history  of  Jesus ;  and  this  miracle  cannot,  in  fact,  be  ex- 
plained by  the  "  hidden  forces  of  spontaneity,"  by  the  **  charm  which  a  person  of 
fine  organization  exercises  over  weak  nerves.''  It  is  not  possible  either  to  fall  back, 
with  some  commentators,  on  the  process  of  vegetation,  by  supposine  here  an  unusual 
acceleration  of  it ;  we  have  to  deal  with  bread,  not  with  com  ;  with  cooked  fish,  not 
with  living  creatures.  The  fact  is  miraculous,  or  it  is  nothing.  M.  Renan  has 
returned  to  the  ancient  interpretation  of  Paulus :  Every  one  took  his  little  store  of 
provisions  from  his  wallet ;  they  lived  on  very  little.  sTeim  combines  with  this  ex- 
planation the  mythical  interpretation  in  two  ways— imitation  of  the  0.  T.  (the 
manna  ;  Elisha,  2  Kings  4 :  42),  and  the  Christian  idea  of  the  multipliimtion  of  the 
Word,  the  food  of  the  soul.  With  the  explanation  of  Paulus,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive what  could  have  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to  the  point  of  making 
them  iustantiv  resolve  to  proclaim  Jesus  as  their  King  !  The  mythical  interpretation 
has  to  contend  with  special  difficulties.  Four  parallel  and  yet  original  narratives  wonder- 
fully supplementing  each  other,  a  number  of  minute  precise  details  quite  incompati- 
ble with  the  nebulous  character  of  a  myth  (the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  the  5000 
persons,  the  ranks  of  fifty,  and  the  companies  of  a  hundred,  the  twelve  basketsV— all 
these  details,  preserved  in  four  independent  and  yet  harmonious  accounts,  indicate 
either  a  real  event  or  a  deliberate  invention.  But  the  hypothesis  of  invention,  which 
Baur  so  freely  applies  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  finds  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  here  in  the  accounts  of  the  three  other  evangelists.  How  is  criti- 
cism to  get  out  of  this  network  of  difficulties  ?  When  it  has  exhausted  its  ingenuity, 
it  will  end  by  laying  down  its  arms  before  the  holy  simplicity  of  this  narrative. 

3.  Mrst  AuTiauncemerU  cf  ths  Passion :  9  :  18-27.— Up  to  the  first  multiplication  of 
(he  loaves,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  any  continuous  synchronism  between  the 
synoptics,  as  the  following  table  of  the  series  of  preceding  incidents  shows  : 


Matthew. 

Gadara. 

The  Paralytic. 

Gall  of  Matthew. 

JaXms. 

The  blind  and  dumb. 

Mission  of  the  Twelve. 

Depntation  of  John  Bapt. 

Sabbatic  scenes. 
Accusation  (Beelzebub). 
Mother  and  brethren  of 

JeSQB. 

The  seven  parables. 
Nazareth. 
Murder  of  John  Baptist. 
Desert  and  first  multipli- 
cation. 


Mabk. 
Accusation  (Beelzebub). 

Mother  and  brethren  of 
Jesus. 

Parable  of  the  sower. 

Gadara. 
Ja'i'rus. 

Nazareth. 

Mission  of  the  Twelve. 

Murder  of  John  Baptist. 

Desert  and  first  multipli. 

cation. 


Luke. 
Parable  of  the  sower. 

Mother  and  brethren  of 
Jesus. 


Gadara. 
JaYrus. 


Mission  of  the  Twelve. 


Desert  and  first  mulUpIi- 
cation. 


Numbers  might  be  thrown  into  a  bag  and  taken  out  again  hap-hazard  thrice  over, 
without  obtaining  an  order  apparently  more  capricious  and  varied.    Yet  of  these 
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three  narratiyes,  one  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  the  other,  or  to  have  emanated 
from  the  same  written  source ! 

Nevertheless,  toward  the  end  a  certain  parallelism  begins  to  show  itself,  first  of 
all  between  Mark  and  Luke  (Gadara,  Jalrus,  Mission  of  the  Twelve),  then  between 
Matthew  and  Mark  (Nazareth>  murder  of  John,  desert  and  first  multiplication). 
This  convergence  of  the  three  narratives  into  one  and  the  same  line  proceeds  from 
this  point,  after  a  considerable  omission  in  Luke,  and  becomes  more  decidedly  marked, 
until  it  reaches  Luke  0  :  60,  as  appears  from  the  following  table : 


Matthew. 

Desert  and  first  multiplica- 
tion. 
Tempest  (Peter  on  the  water). 
Purifying  and  clean  food. 
Canaanitish  woman. 
Second  multiplication. 
Sip^n  from  heaven  (Decapolis). 

Leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

First  announcement  of    the 

Passion. 

Transfiguration. 

Lunatic  child. 

Second  announcement  of.  the 

Passion. 

The  Didrachma. 

The  example  of  the  child. 

Ecclesiastical  Discipline. 

Wanting. 
Forgiveness  of  offences. 


Mabk. 
As  Matthew. 

Tempest  ^Mrithout  Peter). 
As  Matthew. 
Id. 
'Id, 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Wantinff. 
As  Matthew. 

Id, 

Intolerance. 

Wanting. 


LUKK. 

As  Matthew. 

Wanting. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
As  Matthew. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Wanting^ 

As  Matthew. 

Id. 

As  Mark. 

Wanting. 


How  is  the  large  omission  to  be  explained  which  Luke's  narrative  exhibits  from 
the  storm  following  the  first  multiplication  to  the  last  announcement  of  the  Passion, 
corresponding  to  two  whole  chapters  of  Matthew  (14 :  22-16 :  12)  and  of  Mark 
(6 :  45-S :  26)  ?  How  is  the  tolerably  exact  synchronism  which  shows  itself  from 
this  time  between  all  three  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Meyer  gives  up  all  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  omission  ;  it  was  due  to  an  unknown  chance.  Reuse  (§  189)  thinks  that  the 
copy  of  Mark  which  Luke  used  presented  an  omission  in  this  place.  Bleek  attrib-v 
utes  the  omission  to  the  original  Greek  Gospel  which  Matthew  and  Luke  made  use 
of ;  Matthew,  he  supposes,  ^lled  it  up  by  means  of  certain  documents,  and  Mark 
copied  Matthew.  Holtzmann  (p.  223)  contents  himself  with  saying  that  Luke  here 
breaks  the  thread  of  A.  (primitive  Mark),  in  order  to  connect  with  his  narrative  the 
portion  which  follows  ;  but  he  says  nothing  that  might  serve  to  explain  this  strange 
procedure.  But  the  hypothesis  upon  wiiich  almost  all  these  attempted  solutions  rest 
is  that  of  a  common  original  document,  which,  however,  is  continually  contradicted 
by  the  numerous  differences  both  in  form  and  matter  which  a  single  glance  of  the  eye 
discovers  between  Matthew  and  Mark.  Then,  with  all  this,  the  difficulty  is  only  re- 
moved a  step  farther  back.  For  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  the  omission  in  the 
original  document.  And  whenever  this  is  done  satisfactorily,  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  following  idea,  which,  for  our  own  part,  we  apply 
directly  to  Luke.  In  the  original  preaching  of  the  gospel,  particular  incidents  were 
naturally  grouped  together  in  certain  cycles  more  or  less  fixed,  determined  sometimes 
by  chronological  connection  (the  call  of  3Iatthew,  the  feast  and  the  subsequent  con- 
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vereations,  the  tempest,  Gadara,  and  Jalrus).  sometimes  by  the  similarity  of  the  sub- 
jects (the  Sabbatic  scenes,  6  : 1-11).*  These  cycles  were  first  of  all  put  in  writing, 
with  considerable  freedom  and  variety,  sometimes  by  the  preachers  for  their  own  use, 
and  in  other  cases  by  their  hearers,  who  were  anxious  to  fix  their  recollection  of 
them.  The  oldest  writings  of  which  Luke  speaks  (1:1)  were  probably  collections 
more  or  less  complete  of  these  groups  of  narratives  {avard^aadai  dvnyriaiv).  And  what 
in  this  case  can  be  more  readily  imagined  than  the  omission  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  cycles  in  any  of  these  collections  ?  An  accident  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  great  omission  which  we  meet  with  in  Luke.  The  cycle  wanting  in  the 
document  he  used  extended  a  little  farther  than  the  second  multiplication  of  the 
loaves,  while  the  following  portions  belong  to  a  part  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  which, 
from  the  beginning,  had  taken  a  more  definite  form  in  the  preaching.  This  was 
natural ;  for  the  facts  of  which  this  subsequent  series  is  composed  are  closely  con- 
nected by  a  double  tie,  both  chronological  and  moral.  The  subject  is  the  approach- 
ing sufferings  of  Jesus.  The  announcement  of  them  to  the  disciples  is  the  aim  of  the 
following  discourse ;  and  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  view  of  this  overwhelming 
thought  is  evidently  the  design  of  the  transfiguration.  The  cure  of  the  limatic  child, 
which  took  place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was  associated  with  the  transfiguration 
in  the  tradition  ;  the  second  aimouucement  of  the  Passion  naturally  followed  the  first, 
and  all  the  more  since  it  took  place  during  the  return  from  Csesarea  to  Capernaum  ; 
which  was  the  case  also  with  certain  manifestations  of  pride' and  intolerance  of  which 
the  apostles  were  then  guilty,  and  the  account  of  which  terminates  this  part.  In  the 
tradition,  this^  natural  cycle  formed  the  close  of  the  Galilean  ministry.  And  this  ex- 
plains how  the  series  of  facts  has  been  preserved  in  almost  identical  order  in  the  three 
narratives. 

The  following  conversation,  reported  also  by  Matthew  (16  :  13  et  seq.)  and  Mark 
(8  :  27  et  seq.),  refers  to  three  points  ;  Ist,  The  Christ  (vers.  18-20) ;  M.  The  suffermg 
Christ  (vers.  21  and  22) ;  M.  The  disciples  of  the  suffering  Christ  (vers.  23-37). 

Jesus  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  His  project  of  seeking  a  season  of  retirement,  a 
project  which  had  beeir  twice  defeated,  at  BethsaYda- Julias,  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
multitude  to  follow  Him,  and  again  in  Tyro  and  Sidon,  where,  notwithstanding  His 
desire  to  remain  hid  (Mark  7  :  24),  His  presence  had  been  discovered  by  the  Canaanit- 
ish  woman,  and  afterward  noised  abroad  through  the  miracle  which  took  place. 
After  that  He  had  returned  to  the  south,  had  visited  a  second  time  that  DecapoUs 
which  he  had  previously  been  obliged  to  quit  almofit  as  soon  as  He  entered  it.  Then 
He  set  out  again  for  the  north,  this  lime  directini?  His  steps  more  eastward,  toward 
the  secluded  valleys  where  the  Jordan  rises  at  the  foot  of  Hermon.  The  city  of 
Csesarea  Philippi  was  situated  there,  inhabited  by  a  people  of  whom  the  greater  part 
were  heathen  (Josephus,  Vita,  §  18).  Jesus  might  expect  to  find  in  this  secluded 
country  the  solitude  which  He  had  sought  in  vain  in  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land. 
He  did  not  visit  the  city  itself,  but  remained  in  the  TianUets  which  surround  it  (Mark), 
or  generally  in  those  quarters  (Matthew). 

1st.  Vers.  18-20.  The  CArwf.— According  to  Mark,  the  following  conversation 
took  place  during  the  journey  (cv  ry  6d<^) ;  Mark  thus  gives  precision  to  the  vi^gaer 
indication  of  Matthew.    The  name  of  Csesarea  Philippi  is  wanting  in  Luke's  narra- 

*  For  the  working  out  of  a  shnilar  idea,  see  Lachmann's  fine  work.  '  Stud.  n. 
Kritiken,"  1835.  ' 
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live.  WUl  criticism  succeed  in  finding  a  dogmatic  motive  for  this  omission  ?  In  a 
writer  like  Luke,  who  loves  to  be  precise  about  places  (ver.  10)  and  times  (ver.  28), 
this  omission  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  ignorance  ;  therefore  he  possessed  neither 
Mark  nor  Matthew,  nor  the  documents  from  which  these  last  derived  this  name. 
The  description  of  the  moral  situation  belongs,  however,  to  Luke :  Jesus  had  just 
been  alone  praying.  "  Arbitrary  and  ill-chosen  scenery,"  says  Holtzmann  (p.  224). 
One  would  like  to  know  the  grounds  of  this  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  German 
critic.  Would  not  Jesus,  at  the  moment  of  disclosing  to  His  disciples  for  the  first 
time  the  alarming  prospect  of  His  approaching  death,  foreseeing  the  impression  which 
this  communication  would  make  upon  them,  having  regard  also  the  manner  in  which 
He  must  speak  to  them  under  such  circumstances,  be  likely  to  prepare  Himself  for 
this  important  step  by  prayer  ?  Besides,  it  is  probable  that  the  disciples  took  part  in 
His  prayer.  The  imperfect  (rvv^aav ,  they  were  gathered  together  with  Him,  appears  to 
indicate  as  much.  And  the  term  Kara^ovac  {6M^  understood),  in  solitude,  in  no  way 
excludes  the  presence  of  the  disciples,  but  simply  that  of  the  people.  This  appears 
from  the  antithesis,  ver.  23  :  **  And  He  said  to  them  all,"  and  especially  from  Mark 
ver,  34  :*'  Having  called  the  multitude."  The  expression,  they  were  gatfiered together, 
indicates  something  of  importance.  Jesus  first  of  all  elicits  from  His  disciples  the 
different  opinions  which  they  had  gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  people  during  their 
mission.  The  object  of  this  first  question  is  evidently  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
next  (ver.  20).  On  the  opinions  here  enumerated,  see  ver.  8  and  John  1 :  21.  They 
amount  to  this ':  Men  generally  regard  thee  as  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Messiah. 
The  question  addressed  to  the  disciples  is  designed,  first  of  all,  to  make  them  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  the  wide  difference  between  the  popular  opinion  and  the  convic- 
tion at  which  they  have  themselves  arrived  ;  next,  to  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  the 
fresh  communication  which  Jesus  is  about  to  make  respectiDg  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  of  the  Christ  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  confession  of  Peter  is  differently 
expressed  in  the  three  narratives  :  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Ood  (Matthew) ;  the 
Christ  (Mark) ;  t?ie  Christ  of  God  (Luke).  The  form  in  Luke  holds  a  middle  place  be- 
tween the  other  two.  The  genit. ,  of  God,  signifies,  as  in  the  expression  Lamb  of 
Ood,  He  who  belongs  to  God,  and  whom  God  sends. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  this  question,  that  up  to  this  time  Jesus  had  not  assumed 
His  position  as  the  Messiah  among  His  disciples,  and  that  His  determination  to 
accept  thi^haracter  dates  from  this  point ;  that  this  resolution  was  taken  pattly  in 
concession  to  the  popular  idea,  which  required  that  His  work  of  restoration  should 
assume  this  form,  and  partly  to  meet  the  expectation  of  the  disciples,  which  found 
emphatic  expression  througii  the  lips  of  Peter,  the  most  impatient  of  their  number. 
But,  1.  The  question  in  ver.  20  has  not  the  character  of  a  concession  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Jesus  thereby  takes  the  initiative  in  the  confession  which  it  calls  forth.  2.  If 
this  view  be  maintained,  all  those  previous  sayings  and  incidents  in  which  Jesus  gi^es 
Himself  out  to  be  the  Christ  must  be  set  aside  as  unauthentic  ;  and  there  are  such 
nf)t  only  in  John  (1  :  89-41,  49-51 ;  3  :  14,  4  :  26),  but  in  the  Syn.  (the  election  of 
the  Twelve  as  heads  of  a  new  Israel ;  the  parallel  which  Jesus  institutes.  Matt.  5, 
between  Himself  and  the  lawgiver  of  Sinai :  '*  You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said  .  .  .  but  I  .  .  .  ;"  the  title  of  bridegroom  which  He  gives  HimBelf, 
Luke  5  :  30,  and  parallels).  The  resolution  of  Jesus  to  assume  the  character  of  the 
Messiah,  and  to  accomplish  under  this  national  form  His  universal  task  as  Saviour  of 
the  world,  was  certainly  matured  within  His  soul  from  the  first  day  of  His  public 
activity.  The  scftnes  of  the  baptism  and  temptation  forbid  any  other  supposition  ; 
hence  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  feeling  His  way  in  the  progress  of  His 
ministry.     The  import  of  His  question  is  therefore  something  very  different.     The 
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time  had  come  for  Him  to  pass,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  a  new  cliapter  in  His 
teaching.  He  had  hitherto,  especiall/*sidce  He  began  to  teach  in  parables,  directed 
the  attention  of  His  disciples  to  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  It  was 
now  necessary  to  turn  it  toward  Himself  as  Head  of  this  kingdom,  and  especially 
toward  the  future,  wholly  unlooked  for  by  them,  which  awaitS  Him  in  this  char- 
acter. They  knew  that  He  was  the  Christ ;  they  had  yet  to  learn  how  He  was  to  be 
it.  But  before  commencing  on  this  new  ground.  He  is  anxious  that  they  should  ex- 
press In  a  distinct  declaration,  the  result  of  His  instructions  and  of  their  own  previous 
experiences.  As  an  experienced  teacher,  before  beginning  the  new  lesson  He  makes 
them  recapitulate  the  old.  With  the  different  forms  and  vacillations  of  opinion,  as 
well  as  the  open  denials  of  the  rulers  before  them,  He  wants  to  hear  from  their  own 
lips  the  expression  of  their  own  warm  and  decided  conviction.  This  established  result 
of  His  previous  labor  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  new  labor  which  the  gravity 
of  His  situation  urges  Him  to  undertake.  The  murder  of  John  the  Baptist  made  Him 
sensible  that  His  own  end  was  not  far  off  ;  the  time,  therefore,  was  come  to  substitute 
for  the  brilliant  form  of  the  Christ,  which  as  yet  filled  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  the 
mournful  image  of  the  Man  of  sorrows.  Thus  the  facts  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p. 
257),  led  Jesus  to  seek  retirement  in  the  desert  of  BethsaYda- Julias,  that  He  might  be 
alone  with  His  disciples,  furnished  the  motives  for  the  present  conversation. 

We  read  in  John,  after  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  (chap.  6),  of  a  similar 
confession  to  this,  also  made  by  Peter  in  the  name  of  the  Twelve.  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  at  the  same  epoch  two  such  similar  declarations  should  have  taken  place  ? 
vVould  Jesus  have  called  for  one  so  soon  after  having  heard  the  other  ¥  Is  it  not 
striking  that,  owing  to  the  omission  in  Luke,  the  account  of  this  confession,  in  his 
narrative  as  in  John's  follows  immediately  upon  that  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves  ?  Certainly  the  situation  described  in  the  fourth  Gospel  is  very  different.  In 
consequence  of  a  falling  away  which  had  just  been  going  on  amofag  His  Galilean 
disciples,  Jesus  puts  the  question  to  His  apostles  of  their  leaving  Him.  But  the 
questions  which  Jesus  addresses  to  them  in  the  8yn.  mi^ht  easily  have  found  a  place 
in  the  conversation  of  which  John  gives  us  a  mere  outhne.  At  the  first  glance,  it  is 
true,  John's  narrative  dues  not  lead  us  to  suppose  such  a  lon^  interval  between  the 
multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  this  conversation  as  is  required  for  the  journey  from 
Capernaum  to  Csesarea  Philippi.  But  the  desertion  of  the  Galilean  disciples,  which 
haa  begun  immediately,  was  not  completed  in  a  day.  It  might  have  extended  over 
some  time  (John  6  :  66  :  e«c  tovtov,  from  tJwi  time).  Altogether  the  resemblance  be- 
tween these  two  scenes  appears  to  us  to  outweigh  their  dissimilarity. 

Keim  admirably  says :  '*Wedo  not  know  which  we  must  think  the  greatest; 
whether  the  spirit  of  the  disciples,  who  shatter  the  Messianic  mould,  set  aside  the 
judgment  of  the  priests,  rise  above  all  the  intervening  degrees  of  popular  apprecia- 
tion, and  proclaim  as  lofty  and  divine  that  which  is  abased  and  downtrodden,  be- 
cause to  their  minds'  eye  it  is  and  remains  great  and  divine — or  this  personality  of 
Jesus,  which  draws  from  these  feeble  disciples,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the 
most  overwhelming  experiences,  so  pure  and  lofty  an  expression  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  them  by  His  whole  life  and  ministry."  Gess  :  *'  The  sages  of  Caper- 
naum remained  unmoved,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  cooled,  on  every  side 
Jesus  was  threatened  with  the  fate  of  the  Baptist  ...  it  was  then  that  the  faith 
of  His  disciples  shone  out  as  genuine,  and  came  forth  from  the  furnace  of  trial  as  ah 
energetic  conviction  of  truth. 

2d,  Vers.  21,  22.*  The  Baffervng  OArw<.— The  expression  of  Luke,"  He  straitly 
charged  and  commanded  them,"  is  very  energetic.  The  general  reason  for  this  pro- 
hibition is  found  in  the  following  announcement  of  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  as 
is  proved  by  the  participle  eln-Giy,  sayirig.  They  were  to  keep  from  proclaiming  Him 
openly  as  the  Christ,  on  account  of  the  contradiction  between  the  hopes  which  this 
title  had  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  way  in  which  this  office  was 

*  The  M88.  vary  between  etjreiv  (T.  R)  and  Tityetv  (Alex.).  Ver.  82.  The  Msa, 
vary  between  f^epflwat  (T.  HO  and  a.wf jT;/*'a(. 
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to  be  realized  in  Him.  But  this  threatening  prohibition  had  a  more  special  nature, 
which  appears  from  John's  narrative.""  It  refers  to  the  recent  attempt  of  the  people, 
after  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  (John  6  :  14,  15),  to  proclaim  Him  king,  and  the 
efforts  which  Jesus  was  then  obliged  to  make  to  preserve  His  disciples  from  this  mis- 
taken enthusiasm,  which  might  have  seriously  compromised  His  work.  It  m  the  recol- 
lection of  this  critical  moment  which  induces  Jesus  to  use  this  severe  language  (fttit- 
ifoioai).  It  was  only  after  the  idol  of  the  carnal  Christ  had  been  forever  nailed  to 
the  cross,  that  the  apostolic  preaching  could  safely  connect  this  title  Christ  with  the 
name  of  Jesus.  '*  See  how,"  asRiggenbach  says  ('*  Vie  de  Jesus,"  p.  318),  "  Jesus 
was  obliged  in  the  very  moment  of  self-revelation  to  veil  Himself,  when  He  had 
lighted  the  fire  to  cover  it  again,*'  Ac  (ver.  21)  is  adversative  :  "  Thou  say  est  truly, 
I  am  the  Christ ;  b\U  .  .  ."  Musi^  on  account  of  the  prophecies  and  of  the  Divine 
purpose,  of  which  they  are  the  expression.  The  members  composing  the  Sanhedrim 
consisted  of  three  classes  of  members  :  the  elders,  or  presidents  of  synagogues  ;  the 
high  priests,  the  heads  ot  twenty-four  classes  of  priests  ;  and  scribes,  or  men  learned 
in  the  law.  All  three  Syn.  give  here  the  enumeration  of  these  official  classes.  This 
paraphrase  of  the  technical  name  invests  the  announcement  of  the  rejection  with  all 
its  importance.  What  a  complete  reversal  of  the  disciples'  Messianic  ideas  was  this 
rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  very  authorities  from  whom  they  exp^ted  the  recognition 
and  proclamation  of  the  Messiah  I  *Airo6oKifiaaB7/vai  indicates  deliberate  rejection,  after 
previous  calculation.  There  was  a  crushing  contradiction  between  this  prospect  and 
the  hopes  of  the  disciples  ;  but,  as  Klostermann  truly  says,  the  last  words,  '*  And  He 
shall  rise  again  the  third  day,"  furnish  the  solution  of  it. 

Strauss  and  Baur  contented  themselves  with  dexiying  the  details  of  the  prediction 
in  which  Jesus  foretold  His  death.  Yolkmar  and  Holsten  at  the  present  day  refuse 
to  allow  that  He  had  any  knowledge  of  this  event  before  the  last  moments.  Accord- 
ing to  Holsten,  He  went  to  Jerusalem  full  of  hope,  designing  to  preach  there  as  well 
as  in  Galilee,  and  coi^dent,  in  case  of  need,  of  the  interposition  of  Gk)d  and  of  the 
swords  of  His  adherents.  .  ...  The  holy  Supper  itself  was  occasioned  simply  by  a 
passing  presentiment.  ...  His  terrible  mistake  took  Jesus  by  surprise  at  the  last 
moment.  Eeim  (ii.  p.  556)  acknowledges  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  authenticity 
of  the  scene  and  conversation  at  Ca^sarea  Philippi.  According  to  him,  Jesus  could 
not  have  failed  to  have  foreseen  His  violent  death  long  before  the  catastrophe  came. 
This  is  proved  by  the  bold  opposition  of  St.  Peter,  also  by  such  sayings  as  those 
referring  to  the  bridegroom  who  is  to  be  taken  away,  to  death  as  the  way  of  life 
(Luke  9  :  28,  24),  to  Jerusalem  which  kills  the  prophets  ;  lastly,  by  the  reply  to  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee.  We  may  add  9  :  81,  12  :  50  ;  John  2  :  20,  3  :  14,  6  :  53,  12  :7, 
24— words  at  once  characteristic  and  inimitable.  And  as  to  the  details  ot  this  predic- 
tion, have  we  not  a  number  of  facts  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  super- 
natural knowledge  of  Jesus  (22  :  10-84  ;  John  1  :  49,  4  :  18,  6  :  64,  etc.)  ?  What  the 
modern  critics  more  generally  dispute,  is  the  announcement  of  the  resurrection.  But 
if  Jesus  foresaw  His  death.  He  must  have  equally  foreseen  His  resurrection,  as  cer- 
tainly as  a  prophet  believing  in  the  mission  of  Israel  could  not  announce  the  captivity 
without  also  predicting  the  return.  And  who  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  puttinir 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  expression  three  days  and  three  nights  after  the  event, 
when  in  actual  fact  the  time  spent  in  the  tomb  did  not  exceed  one  day  and  two 
nights  ?  It  is  asked  how  it  came  to  pass  if  Jesus,  had  so  expressly  predicted  His 
resurrection,  that  this  event  should  have  been  such  an  extraordinary  surprise  to  his 
apostles  ?  'There  we  have  a  psychological  problem,  which  the  disciples  themselves 
found  it  difficult  to  explain.  Comp.  the  remarks  of  the  evangelists,  5  :  45,  18  :  34, 
and  parallels,  which  can  only  have  come  from  the  apostles.  The  explanation  of  this 
problem  is  perhaps  this :  the  apostles  never  thought,  before  the  facts  had  opened 
tbeii  eyes,  that  the  expressions  oeatih  and  resurrection  used  by  Jesus  should  be  taken 
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literally.  Their  Master  so  commonly  spoke  in  figurative  language  that  up  to  the 
last  moment  they  only  saw  in  the  firstterm  the  expression  of  a  sad  separation,  a  sud- 
den disappearance  ;  and  in  the  second,  only  a  sudden  return,  a  glorious  reappearing. 
And  even  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  they  in  no  way  thought  they  should  see  Him 
appear  again^in  Hjs  old  form,  and  b^  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  bodv  laid  in  the 
tomb.  If  they  expected  anything,  it  was  His  return  as  a  heavenly  king  (see  on 
23  :  42).  Luke  has  omitted  here  the  word  of  approval  and  the  severe  reprimand  which 
Jesus,  according  to  Matthew,  addressed  to  Peter  on  this  occasion.  If  any  one  ifi 
determined  to  see  in  this  omission  of  Luke's  a  wilful  suppression,  the  result  of  ill- 
will  toward  the  Apostle  Peter,  or  at  least  toward  the  Jewish  Christians  (Keim),  what 
will  he  say  of  Mark,  who,  while  omitting  the  words  of  praise,  expressly  refers  to 
those  of  censure  ? 

We  can  quite  understand  that  the  people  could  not  yet  bear  the  disclosure  of  a 
suffering  Messiah  ;  but  Jesus  might  make  them  participate  in  it  indirectly,  by  initia- 
ting them  into  the  practical  consequences  of  this  fact  for  His  true  disciples.  To  de- 
scribe the  moral  crucifixion  of  His  servants  vers.  23-27,  was  to  give  a  complete 
revelation  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

Sd.  Vers.  23-27.*  **  And  He  said  to  them  all.  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.  24  For  whosoever 
will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same 
shall  save  it.  25.  For  what  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away  ?  26.  For  whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  my 
words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  He  shall  come  in  His  own 
glory,  and  in  His  Father's  and  of  the  holy  angels.  27.  But  I  tell  you  of  a  truth, 
there  be  some  standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.*'  The  preceding  conversation  had  taken  place  within  the  privacy  of  the 
apostolic  circle  (ver.  18).  The  following  words  are  addressed  to  all,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  multitude,  which,  while  Jesus  was  praying  with  His  disciples,  kept  at  a  distance. 
According  to  Mark,  Jesus  calls  them  to  liim  to  hear  the  instruction  which  foUows. 
Holtzmann  maintains  that  this  to  all  of  Luke  must  have  been  taken  from  Mark.  But 
why  could  not  the  same  remark,  if  it  resulted  from  an  actual  fact,  be  reproduced  in 
two  different  forms,  in  two  independent  documents  ?  Jesus  here  represents  all  those 
who  attach  themselves  to  Him  under  the  figure  of  a  train  of  crucified  persons,  ver. 
23.  The  aor.  e^Belv  of  the  T.  B.  means  :  make  in  general  part  of  my  following  ;  and 
the  present  ipxeoBat  in  the  Alex.  :  range  themselves  about  me  at  this  veiy  moment. 
The  figure  employed  is  that  of  a  journey,  which  agrees  with  their  actual  circum* 
stances  as  described  by  Mark  :  ev  r^  66^,  The  man  who  has  made  up  his  miud  to 
set  out  on  a  journey,  has  first  of  all  to  say  farewell  ;  here  he  has  to  bid  adieu  to  his 
own  life,  to  deny  himself.  Next  there  is  luggage  to  carry  ;  in  this  case  it  is  the 
cross,  the  sufferings  and  reproach  which  never  fail  to  fall  on  him  who  pays  a  serious 
regard  to  holiness  of  life.  By  the  word  alpetv,  to  take  up,  to  burden  one's  self  with, 
Jesus  alludes  to  the  custom  of  making  criminals  carry  their  cross  to  the  place  of 
punishment.  Further,  there  is  in  this  term  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  and  cheerful 
acceptance.  Jesus  says  his  cross,  that  which  is  the  result  of  a  person's  own  character 
and  providential  position.     There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  it ;  it  is  given  from 

*  Ver.  23.  The  mss.  vary  between  eXBetv  (T.  B.,  Byz.)  and  epxtoSai  (Alex.).  »«». 
C.  D.  and  11  Mij.  120  Mnn.  Itpiw»qoo,  omit  kqS'  vf^pav,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R, 
with  »*  A.  B.  K.  L.  M.  B.  Z.  n.  Syr.  Vg.  Ver.  26.  D.  Syr"'.  If"i.  omit  Aoyouc, 
Ver.  27.  fife.  B.  L.  X.,  qvtov  instead  of  u6e.    13  Mjj.,  oinve^  instead  of  oi. 
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above.  The  authenticity  of  the  word  dmly,  which  is  wanting  in  some  xss.,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Had  it  been  a  gloss,  it  would  have  been  inserted  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
as  well.  This  voluntary  crucifixion  is  carried  on  every  day  to  a  certain  degree. 
Lastly,  after  having  taken  farewell  and  shouldered  his  burden,  he  must  set  out  on  his 
journey.  By  what  road  ?  By  that  which  the  steps  of  his  Master  have  marked  out. 
The  chart  of  the  true  disciple  directs  him  to  renounce  every  path  of  his  own  choos- 
ing, that  he  may  put  his  feet  into  the  print  of  his  leader's  footsteps.  Thus,  and  not 
by  arbitraiy  mortifications  actuated  by  self-will,  is  the  death  of  self  completely 
accomplished.  The  term  foUow,  therefore,  does  not  express  the  same  idea  as  come 
afUr  me,  at  the  beginning  ot  the  verse  ;  the  latter  would  denote  outward  adherence 
to  the  followers  of  Jesus.  The  other  refers  to  practical  fidelity  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  consequences  of  this  engagement. 

The  24th  verse  demonstrates  (for)  the  necessity  for  the  crucifixion  described,  ver. 
28.  Without  this  death  to  self,  man  loses  himself  (24a) ;  while  by  this  sacrifice  he 
saves  himself  (246).  We  find  here  the  paradoxical  form  in  which  the  Hebrew  Mas- 
chal  loves  to  clothe  itself.  Either  of  the  two  ways  brings  the  just  man  to  the  anti- 
podes of  the  point  to  which  it  seemed  likely  to  lead  him.  This  profound  saying,  true 
even  for  man  in  his  innocence,  iB  doubly  true  when  applied  to  man  as*  a  sinner. 
'fvxn,  the  breath  of  life,  denotes  the  soul,  with  its  entire  system  uf  Instincts  and  natu- 
ral faculties.  This  psychical  life  is  unquestionably  good,  but  only  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture, and  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  higher  life.  To  be  anxious  to  save  it,  to  seek 
to  preserve  it  as  it  is,  by  doing  nothing  but  care  for  it,  and  seek  the  utmost  amount 
of  fieli-gratificatiou,  is  a  sure  way  of  losing  it  forever  ;  for  it  is  wanting  to  give 
stability  to  what  in  its  essence  is  but  transitory,  and  to  change  a  means  into  an  end. 
Even  in  the  most  favorable  case,  the  natural  life  is  only  a  transient  flower,  which 
must  soon  fade.  That  it  may  be  preserved  from  dissolution,  we  must  consent  to 
loee  it,  by  surrendering  it  to  the  mortifying  and  regenerating  breath  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  who  transforms  it  into  a  higher  life,  and  imparts  to  it  an  eternal  value.  To 
keep  It,  therefore,  is  to  lose  both  it  and  the  bigher  life  into  which,  as  the  blossom 
into  its  fruit,  it  should  have  been  transformed.  To  lose  it  is  to  gain  it,  first  of  all, 
under  the  higher  form  of  spiritual  life ;  then,  some  day,  under  the  form  even  of 
natural  life,  with  all  its  legitimate  instincts  fully  satisfied.  Jesus  says,  **  for  mp 
sake;"  and  in  Mark,  **  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's.''  It  is,  in  fact,  only  as  we 
give  ourselves  to  Christ  that  we  satisfy  this  profound  law  of  human  existence  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  the  gospel,  received  in  faith,  that  we  can  contract  this  personal  relation- 
ship to  Christ.  8elf  perishes  only  when  affixed  to  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and  the  divine 
breath,  which  imparts  the  new  life  to  man,  comes  to  him  from  Christ  alone.  No 
axiom  was  more  frequently  repeated  by  Jesus  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  substance  of  hia 
moral  philosophy.  In  Luke  17  :  33  it  is  applied  to  the  time  of  the  Parousla  ;  it  is 
then,  in  fact,  that  it  will  be  fuUy  realized.  In  John  12  :  25  Jesus  makes  it  the  law 
of  his  own  existence  ;  in  Matt.  10  :  39  he  applies  it  to  the  apostolate. 

Vers.  25-27  are  the  confirmation  (for)  of  this  Maschal,  and  first  of  all,  vers.  25  and 
216,  of  the  first  proposition.  Jesus  supposes,  ver.  25,  the  act  of  scmng  one's  own  life, 
acoompllshed  with  the  most  complete  success  .  .  .  amounting  to  a  gain  of  the 
whole  world.  But  in  this  very  moment  the  master  of  this  magnificent  domain  finds 
himself  condemned  to  perish  !  What  gain  I  To  draw  in  a  lottery  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tures .  .  .  and  at  the  pame  time  to  become  blind  !  The  expression  ^  CnfiiuBel^,  or 
suffering  loss,  is  difficult.    In  Matthew  and  Mark  this  word,  completed  by  ^xiv. 
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corresponds  to  aTroXeaas  in  Luke ;  but  in  Luke  it  must  express  a  dijfferent  idea.  We 
may  understand  with  it  either  ifie  toorHi  or  iavrdv,  himself,  *'  suffering  the  loss  of  this 
world  already  gained,"  or  (which  is  more  natural)  "losing  himself  altogether 
{anoXiaai),  or  even  merely  suffering  some  small  loss  in  his  own  person."  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  chastisement  should  amount  to  total  perdition  ;  the  smallest  injury 
to  the  human  personality  will  be  found  to  be  a  greater  evil  than  all  the  advantages 
accruing  from  the  possession  of  the  whole  world. 

The  losing  one's  self  [the  loss  of  the  personality]  mentioned  in  ver.  25  consists,  ac- 
cording to  ver,  26  {far),  in  being  denied  by  Jesus  in  the  day  ol  his  glory.  The  ex- 
pression, lobecLsIiamed  of  Jesus,  might  be  applied  to  the  Jews,  because  fear  of  their 
rulers  hindered  them  from  declaring  themselves  for  him ;  but  in  this  context  it  is 
more  natural  to  apply  it  to  disciples  whose  fidelity  gives  way  before  ridicule  or  vio- 
lcnce«  The  CarUabriffienm  omits  the  word  Adyovs,  which  leads  to  the  sense  : 
'*  ashamed*  of  me  and  mine.'*  This  readhig  would  reconmiend  itself  if  better 
supported,  and  if  the  word  7Jyov^  {my  words)  was  not  confirmed  by  the  parallel  ex- 
pression of  Mark  (8  :  35) :  "  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's.**  The  glory  of  the  royal 
advent  of  Jesus  will  be,  first,  that  of  his  own  personal  appearing  ;  next,  the  glory  of 
God ;  lastly,  the  glory  of  the  angels — ^all  these  several  glories  will  be  mingled  to- 
gether in  the  incomparable  splendor  of  that  great  day  (2  Thess.  1  :  7-10).  **  Thus," 
says  Gess,  "  to  be  worthy  of  this  man  is  the  new  and  paramount  principle.  This  is 
no  mere  spiritualization  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  it  is  a  revolution  in  the  religious  and 
moral  intuitions  of  mankind." 

Ver.  27  is  the  justification  of  the  promise  in  ver.  24b  (find  his  life  by  losing  it),  as 
vers.  25  and  26  explained  the  threatening  of  24a.  It  forms  in  the  three  Syn.  the  con- 
clusion of  this  discourse,  and  the  transition  to  the  narrative  of  the  transfiguration  ; 
but  could  any  of  the  evangelists  have  applied  to  such  an  exceptional  and  transitory 
incident  this  expression  :  <A«  comiiuj  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (Mattliew),  or  of  God 
(Mark  and  Luke)  ?  Meyer  thinks  that  this  saying  can  only  apply  to  the  Parousia,  to 
which  the  preceding  verse  referred,  and  which  was  believed  to  be  very  near.  But 
could  Jesus  have  labored  under  this  misconception  (see  the  refutation  of  this  opinion 
at  chap.  21)  ?  Or  has  the  meaning  of  his  words  been  altered  by  tradition  ?  The  lat- 
ter view  only  would  be  tenable.  Many,  urging  the  difference  between  Matthew's 
expression  (until  they  have  seen  Ut4i  Son  of  7nan  coming  in  His  JdngdovrC)  and  that  of 
Mark  (**  .  .  .  tfu^  kingdom  of  God  come  wUJi  power**)  or  of  Luke  (**  .  .  .  the 
kingdom  of  Ood**)  think  that  the  notion  of  the  Parousia  has  been  designedly  erased 
from  the  text  of  Matthew  by  the  other  two,  because  they  wrote  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. Comp.  also  the  relation  between  Matt.  24,  where  the  confusion  of  the  two 
events  appears  evident,  and  Luke  21,  where  it  is  avoided.  But,  1.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  confusion  is  found  in  Mark  (18)  exactly  the  same  as  in 
Matthew  (24).  Now,  if  Mark  had  corrected  Matthew  for  the  reason  alleged  in  the 
passage  before  us,  how  much  more  would  he  have  corrected  him  in  chap.  13,  where 
it  is  not  a  single  isolated  passage  that  is  in  question,  but  where  the  subject  of  the 
Parousia  is  the  chief  matter  of  discourse  !  And  it  the  form  of  expression  in  Mark  is 
not  the  result  of  an  intentional  correction,  but  of  a  simple  difference  in  the  mode  of 
transmission,  why  might  it  not  be  the  same  also  with  the  very  similar  form  that  oc- 
curs in  Luke  ?  2.  There  is  a  very  marked  distinction  both  in  Mark  and  Luke,  a  sort 
of  gradation  and  antithesis  between  this  saying  and  the  preceding — in  Luke  by 
means  of  the  particle  ^e,  andfuri/icr :  "  And  I  also  say  that  this  recompense  promised 
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to  the  faithful  confessors  shall  be  enjoyed  by  some  of  you  before  you  die  ;"  and  in 
Mark,  in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  by  the  interruption  of  the  discourse  and  the 
commencement  of  a  new  phrase  :  *'  And  He  said  to  ifuitn'*  (9  : 1).  So  that  the  idea  of 
the  Parousia  must  be  set  aside  as  far  as  the  texts  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  concerned. 
It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  is  contained  in  Matthew's  expression  ;  comp. 
Matt.  26  :  64  :  "  Henceforth  [from  now]  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven. "  The  expression  henceforth  does  not  permit  of  our  thinking  of 
the  Parousia.  But  this  saying  is  very  similar  to  the  one  before  us.  Others  apply 
this  promise  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
among  the  heathen,  or  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  inasmuch  as  these 
events  were  outward  facts,  and  aU  who  were  contemporary  with  them  were  wit- 
nesses of  them,  we  cannot  by  this  reference  explain  rives,  sorney  which  announces  an 
exceptional  privilege.  After  all,  is  the  Lord's  meaning  so  difficult  to  apprehend  ? 
Seeing  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  his  teaching,  is  a  spiritual  fact,  in  accordance  with  the 
inward  nature  of  the  kingdom  itself  ;  comp.  17  :  21 :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  wUhin 
you**  (see  the  explanation  ot  this  passage).  For  this  reason,  in  order  to  enjoy  this 
sight,  a  new  sense,  and  a  new  birth  are  needed  ;  John  3:3:  **  Except  a  man  be  horn 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  thought  satisfactorily  explains  the 
present  promise  as  expressed  in  Luke  and  Mark.  To  explain  Matthew's  expression, 
we  must  remember  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  pre-eminently  consists  in  giving 
us  a  lively  conviction  of  the  exaltation  and  heavenly  glory  of  Jesus  (John  18  :  14). 
The  TtvcS,  some,  are  therefore  all  those  then  present  who  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  Pentecost,  and  behold  with  their  inward  eye  those  wonderful  works  of  Qod,  which 
Jesus  calls  his  kingdom,  or  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this  way  is  explained  the  gra- 
dation from  ver.  26  to  ver.  27  in  Mark  and  Luke  :  **  Whoever  shall  give  his  own  life 
shall  find  it  again,  not  only  at  the  end  of  time,  but  even  in  this  life  (at  Pentecost)."  If 
this  explanation  be  inadmissible,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  promise  is  based  on  a 
confusion  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  with  the  Parousia  ;  and  this  would  be  a  proof  that 
our  €k)spel  as  well  as  Matthew's  was  written  before  that  catastrophe,  'kkrfiui  must 
not  be  connected  with  "kiyu  :  VerUy  1  my  to  you.  It  should  be  placed  before  the 
Terb,  as  the  aiapf  is  in  the  two  other  8yn.  ;  and  Luke  more  generally  makes  use  of 
iir'  akifitia.<i  (three  times  in  the  Gospel,  twice  in  the  Acts).  It  must,  then,  belong  to 
tioiv :  '*  There  are  certainly  among  you. "  The  Alex,  reading  avTov,  here,  must  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  received  reading,  ut^e,  which  is  taken  from  the  other  Syn. 

4.  The  Transfiguration  :  9 :  28-86. — There  is  but  one  allusion  to  this  event  in  the 
whole  of  the  K.  T.  (2  Peter  1),  which  proves  that  it  has  no  immediate  connection 
with  the  work  of  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  its  historical  reality  can  only  be 
^satisfactorily  established  in  so  far  as  we  succeed  in  showing  in  a  reasonable  way  its 
place  in  the  course  of  the  lif($  and  development  of  Jesus.*  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  transfiguration  given  in  the  Syn.  (Matt.  Vi  .1,  et  seq, ;  Mark  9  :2,  et  seq.), 
we  distinguish  three  phases  in  this  scene  :  Isi.  The  personal  glorification  of  Jesus 
(vers.  28, 29) ;  2d.  The  appearing  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  His  conversation  with  them 
(vers.  30-33) ;  Sd,  The  interposition  of  God  Himself  (vers.  84-36). 

*  No  one  seems  fo  us  to  have  apprehended  the  real  and  profound  meaning  of  the 
transfiguration  so  well  as  Lange,  in  his  admirable  **  Vie  de  J6sus,"  a  book  the  defects 
of  which  have  unfortunately  been  much  more  noticed  than  its  rare  l)eauties.  Eeim 
might  have  learned  more  from  him,  especially  in  the  study  of  this  incident. 
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l8t  Vers.  28,  29.*  The  Olory  cf  Jesus.-^Th^  three  narratives  show  that  there  was 
an  interval  of  a  week  between  the  transfiguration  and  the  first  announcement  of  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus,  with  this  slight  difference,  that  Matthew  and  Mark  say  9ix  day% 
after y  while  Luke  says  aibout  eight  days  after.    It  is  a  very  simple  explanation  to  sup- 
pose that  Luke  employs  a  round  number,  as  indeed  the  limitation  Cioel^  about,  indi- 
cates, while  the  others    give,  from  some  document,  the  exact  figure.    But  this 
explanation  is  too  simple  for  criticism.     "  Luke,"  says  Holtzmann,  "  affects  to  be  a 
better  chronologist  than  the  others.'*    And  for  this  reason,  forsooth,  he  substitutes 
eight  for  six  on  his  own  authority,  and  immediately,  from  some  qualm  of  conscience, 
corrects  him'^elf  by  using  the  word  about!    To  such  puerlities  is  criticism  driven  by 
the  hypothesis  of  a  common  document    The  Aramsean  constructions,  which  charac- 
terize the  style  of  Luke  in  this  passage,  and  which  are  not  found  in  the  two  other 
Syn.  {eyhero  kqI  avefiri,  ver.  28  ;  kyevero  elnev,  ver.  33),  would  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  he  follows  a  different  document  from  theirs.    The  nominative  vf^ipai  6ktu,  eigTU 
days,  is  the  subject  of  an  elliptical  phrase  which  forms  a  parenthesis  :  "  About  eight 
days  had  passed  away."    It  is  not  without  design  that  Luke  expressly  adds,  after 
these  sayings.    He  thereby  brings  out  the  moral  connection  between  this  event  and 
the  preceding  conversation.     We  might  think,  from  the  account  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  that  in  taking  His  disciples  to  the  mountain,  Jesus  intended  to  be  transfig- 
ured before  them.    Luke  gives  us  to  understand  that  He  simply  wished  to  pray  with 
them.    Lange  thinks,  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  consequence  of  the  announcement  of 
His  approaching  sufferings,  deep  depression  had  taken  possession  of  the  hearts  of  the 
Twelve.    They  had  spent  these  six  days,  respecting  which  the  sacred  records  pre- 
serve unbroken  silence,  in  a  gloomy  stupor.     Jesus  was  anxious  to  rouse  them  out  of 
a  feeling  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  enthusiastic  excite- 
ment which  had  followed  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves.     And  in  order  to  do  this 
He  had  recourse  to  prayer ;  He  sought  to  strengthen  by  this  means  those  apostles 
espectially  whose  moral  state  would   determine  the  disposition  of  their  colleagues. 
Knowiug  well  by  experience  the  influence  a  sojourn  upon  some  height  has  upon  the 
soul — how  much  more  easily  in  such  a  place  it  collects  its  thoughts  and  recovers 
from  depression— He  leads  them  away  to  a  mountain.   The  art.  r(T  denotes  the  moun- 
tain nearest  to  the  level  country  where  Jesus  then  was.     According  to  a  tradition,  of 
which  we  can  gather  no  positive  traces  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  (Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem, Jerome),  the  mountain  in  question  was  Tabor,  a  lofty  cone,  situated  two 
leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Nazareth.     Perhaps  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  presents 
an  older  trace  of  this  opinion  in  the  words  which  it  attributes  to  Jesus  :  **  Then  my 
mother,  the  Holy  Spirit,  took  roe  up  by  a  hair  of  my  head,  and  carried  me  to  the 
high  mountain  of  Tabor.*'    But  two  circumstances  are  against  the  truth  of  this  tradi- 
tion :  1.  Tabor  is  a  long  way  off  Caesarea  Philippi,  where  the  previous  conversation 
took  place.     Certainly,  in  the  intervening  six  days  Jesus  could  have  returned  even. 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Tabor.    But  would  not  Matthew  and  Mark,  who  have  noticed 
the  journey  into  the  northern  country,  have  mentioned  this  return  ?    2.  The  summit 
of  Tabor  was  at  that  time,  as  Robinson  has  proved,  occupied  by  a  fortified  town, 
which  would  scarcely  agree  with  the  tranquillity  which  Jesus  sought.    We  think, 
therefore,  that  probably  the  choice  lies  between  Hermon  and  Mount  Panias,  from 

*  Ver.  28.  »*  B.  H.  Svr.  It*"<i.  omit  kgi  before  irapaXafiuv.    The  mbs.  vary  between 

\ctawfjv  KQi  laKu^ov  and  Iqku^ov  xai  loawfjv. 
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whose  snowy  summits,  visible  to  the  admirmg  eye  in  all  tho  northern  parts  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  sources  of  tne  Jordan  are' constantly  fed. 

The  strengthening  of  the  faith  of  the  three  prihcipal  apostles  was  the  object, 
therefore,  of  this  mountain  excursion ;  the  glorification  of  Jesus  was  an  answer  to 
prayer,  and  the  means  employed  by  God  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  The 
connection  between  the  prayer  of  Jesus  and  His  transfiguration  is  expressed  in  Luke 
by  the  preposition  iv,  which  denotes  more  than  a  mere  simultaneousness  (while  He 
prayed),  and  makes  His  pra^'er  the  cause  of  this  mysterious  event.  Elevated  feelin<; 
imparts  to  the  countenance  and  even  to  the  figure  of  the  entire  man  a  distinguish e<l 
appearance.  The  impulse  of  true  devotion,  the  enthusiasm  of  adoration,  illumiuu 
him.  And  when,  corresponding  with  this  state  of  soul,  there  is  a  positive  revelation 
on  the  part  of  God,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses  or  of  Stephen,  then,  indeed,  it  may  come 
to  pass  that  the  inward  illumination,  penetrating,  through  the  medium  of  the  soul, 
even  to  its  external  covering,  the  body,  may  produce  in  it  a  prelude,  as  it  were,  of 
its  future  glorification.  It  was  some  phenomenon  of  this  kind  that  was  produced  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  while  He  was  praying.  Luke  describes  its  effects  in  the  simplest 
manner  :  "  His  countenance  became  other."  How  can  Holtzmanu  maintain  that  in 
him  the  vision  is  "aesthetically  amplified."  His  expression- is  much  more  simple 
than  Mark's  :  ''He  was  transfigured  before  them,"  or  than  that  uf  Matthew,  who  to 
these  words  of  Mark  adds,  "  and  his  countenance  shone  as  the  sun."  This  luminous 
appearance  possessed  the  body  of  Jesus  in  such  intensity  as  to  become  perceptible 
even  through  His  garments.  Even  here  the  expression  of  Luke  is  very  simple : 
"  His  garments  became  white  and  shining,"  and  contrasts  with  the  stronger  expres- 
sions of  Mark  and  Matthew.  The  grandeur  of  the  recent  miracles  shows  us  that 
Jesus  at  this  time  had  reached  the  zenith  of  His  powers.  As  everything  in 
His  life  was  in  perfect  harmuny,  this  period  must  have  been  that  also  in  which 
He  reached  the  perfection  of  His  inward  development.  Having  reached  it,  what 
was  His  normal  future  ?  He  could  not  advance ;  He  must  not  go  back.  From 
this  moment,  therefore,  earthly  existence  became  too  narrow  a  sphere  fur  this 
perfected  personality.  There  only  remained  death  ;  but  death  is  the  offspring  of  the 
rinner,  or,  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  wages  of  sin  (Rom.  6  :  23).  For  the  sinless  man  tho 
issue  of  life  is  not  the  sombre  passage  of  the  tomb  ;  rather  is  it  the  royal  road  of  a 
glorious  transformation.  Had  the  hour  of  this  glorification  struck  for  Jesus ;  and 
was  His  transfiguration  the  beginning  of  the  heavenly  renewal  ?  This  is  Lange*s 
thought ;  it  somehow  brings  this  event  within  the  range  of  the  understanding.  Gess 
gives  expression  to  it  in  these  words  :  '*  This  event  indicates  the  ripe  preparation  of 
Jesus  for  inmiediate  entrance  upon  eternity."  Had  not  Jesus  Himself  voluntarily 
suspended  the  change  which  was  on  the  point  of  being  wrought  in  Him,  this  moment 
would  have  become  the  moment  of  His  ascension. 

2d.  Vers.  80-38.  The  Appearing  of  Moses  and  Elijah, — Kot  only  dp  we  sometimes 
see  the  eye  of  the  dying  lighted  up  with  celestial  brightness,  but  we  hear  him  con- 
versing with  the  dear  ones  who  have  gone  before  him  to  the  heavenly  home.  Through 
the  gate  which  is  opened  for  him,  heaven  and  earth  hold  fellowship.  In  the  same 
way,  at  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  heaven  comes  down  or  earth  rises.  The  two  spheres 
touch.  Keim  says  :  "  A  descent  of  heavenly  spirits  to  the  earth  has  no  warrant  either 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  or  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament."  Gess  very 
properly  replies  :  "  Who  can  prove  that  the  appearing  of  these  heroes  of  the  Old  Cove- 
pant  was  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  the  upper  world  ?    We  had  far  better  confess 
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our  ignorance  of  those  laws.*'  Moses  and  Elijah  are  there,  talking  with  Sim,  Luke 
does  not  name  them  at  first.  He  says  two  men.  This  expression  reflects  the  im- 
pression  which  must  have  been  experienced  by  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene.  They 
perceived,  first  of  all,  the  presence  of  two  persons  imknown  ;  it  was  only  afterward 
that  they  knew  them  by  name.  *l^ov,  hehM,  expresses  the  suddenness  of  the  appari- 
tion. The  imperf.,  they  were  talking,  proves  that  the  conversation  had  already  lasted 
some  time  when  the  disciples  perceived  the  presence  of  these  strangers.  Oluves  is 
emphatic  :  who  were  tw  other  iJuin  .  .  .  Moses  and  Elijah  were  the  two  Inost 
zealous  and  powerful  servants  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant.  Moreover,  both  of 
them  had  a  privileged  end  :  Elijah,  by  his  ascension,  was  preserved  from  the  un- 
clothing of  death  ;  there  was  something  equally  mysterious  in  the  death  and  disap- 
pearance of  Moses.  Their  appearing  upon  the  mountain  is  perhaps  connected  with 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  end  of  their  earthly  life.  But  how,  it  is  asked,  did 
the  apostles  know  them  ?  Perhaps  Jesus  addressed  them  by  name  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  or  indicated  who  they  were  in  a  way  that  admitted  of  no  mistake. 
Or,  indeed,  is  it  not  rather  true  that  the  glorified  bear  upon  their  form  the  impress  of 
their  individuality,  their  new  name  (Rev.  2  :  17)  ?  Could  we  behold  St.  John  or  St 
Paul  in  their  heavenly  glory  for  any  length  of  time  without  giving  them  their  name  ? 

The  design  of  this  appearing  is  only  explained  to  us  by  Luke  :  ''  They  talked," 
he  says  literally,  '*  of  the  departure  which  Jesus  was  about  to  accomplish  at  Jerusa- 
lem." How  could  certain  theologians  imagine  that  Moses  and  Elijah  came  to  in- 
struct Jesus  respecting  His  approaching  sufferings,  when  only  six  days  before  He 
had  Himself  informed  the  Twelve  about  them  ?  It  is  rather  the  two  heavenly  mes- 
sengers who  are  learning  of  Jesus,  as  the  apostles  were  six  days  before,  unleas  one 
imagines  that  they  talked  with  Him  on  a  footing  of  equality.  In  view  of  that  cross 
which  is  about  to  be  erected,  Elijah  learns  to  know  a  glory  superior  to  that  of  being 
taken  up  to  heaven— the  glorv  of  renouncing,  through  love,  such  an  ascension,  and 
choosing  rather  a  painful  ana  ignominious  death.  Moses  comprehends  that  there  is 
a  sublimer  end  than  that  of  dying,  according  to  the  fine  expression  which  the  Jewish 
doctors  apply  to  his  death,  "  from  the  kiss  of  the  Eternal ;  and  this  is  to  deliver  up 
one's  soul  to  the  fire  of  divine  wrath.  This  interview,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  sanc- 
tion, in  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  to  an  event  from  the  prospect  of  which  only  six 
days  before  they  shrank  in  terror.  The  term  i^odo^,  going  out,  employed  by  Luke,  is 
chosen  designedly  ;  for  it  contains,  at  the  same  time,  the  ideas  both  of  death  and 
ascension.  Ascension  was  as  much  the  natural  way  for  Jesus  as  death  is  for  us.  He 
might  ascend  with  the  two  who  talked  with  Him.  But  to  ascend  now  would  be  to 
ascend  without  us.  Down  below,  on  the  plain.  He  sees  mankind  crushed  beneath 
the  weight  of  sin  and  death.  Shall  He  abandon  them  ?  He  cannot  bring  Himself  to 
this.  He  cannot  ascend  unless  He  carry  them  with  Him  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this. 
He  now  braves  the  other  issue,  which  He  can  only  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 
TDifipovv,  to  accomplish,  denotes  not  the  finishing  of  life  by  dying  (Bleek),  but  the 
completion  of  death  itself.  In  such  a  death  there  is  a  task  to  accomplish.  The  ex- 
pression, at  Jerusalem,  has  deep  tragedy  in  it ;  at  Jerusalem,  that  city  which  has  the 
monopoly  of  the  murder  of  the  prophets  (13  :  33).  This  single  word  of  Luke's  on  the 
subject  of  the  conversation  throws  light  upon  the  scene,  and  we  can  appraise  at  its 
true  value  the  judgment  of  the  critics  (Meyer,  Holtzmann),  who  regard  it  as  nothing 
more  than  the  supposition  of  later  tradition  ? 

Further,  it  is  through  Luke  that  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  true  state  of 
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the  disciples  during  this  scene.  The  imperT,  they  talked,  ver.  80,  has  shown  us  that 
the  conversation  had  already  lasted  some* time  when  the  disciples  perceived  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  heavenly  personages.  We  must  infer  from  this  that  they  were 
asleep  during  the  prayer  of  Jesus.  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  plus-perfect  icav 
Pe^aprjtuvoi,  Viey  had  beeri  wdglied  down,  ver.  82.  They  were  in  this  condition  during 
the  former  part  of  the  interview,  and  they  only  came  to  themselves  just  as  the  con- 
versation was  concluding.  The  term  Siaypjjyopelv  is  used  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T. 
In  profane  Greek,  where  it  is  very  little  used,  it  signifies :  to  keep  awake,  Meyer 
would  give  it  this  jneanlng  here  :  '*  persevering  in  keeping  themselves  awake,  not- 
withstanding the  drowsiness  which  oppressed  them."  This  sense  is  not  inadmissi- 
ble ;  nevertheless,  the  Si^  but,  which  denotes  an  opposition  to  this  state  of  slumber, 
rather  inclines  us  to  think  that  this  verb  denotes  their  return  t<i.  self -consciousness 
through  {did)  a  momentary  state  of  drowsiness.  Perhaps  we  should  regard  the  choice 
of  this  unusual  term  as  indicating  a  strange  state,  which  many  persons  have  experi- 
enced, when  the  soul,  after  having  sunk  to  eleep  in  prayer,  in  coming  to  itself,  nq 
longer  finds  itself  in  the  midst  of  earthly  things,  but  feels  raised  to  a  higher  sphere, 
in  which  it  receives  impressions  full  of  unspeakable  joy. 

Ver.  83  also  enables  us  to  see  the  true  meaning  of  Peter's  words  mentioned  in  the 
three  narratives.  It  was  the  moment,  Luke  teUs  us,  when  the  two  heavenly  messen- 
gers were  preparing  to  part  from  the  Lord.  Peter,  wishing  to  detain  them,  ventures 
to  speak.  He  offers  to  construct  a  shelter,  hoping  thereby  to  induce  them  to  prolong 
their  sojourn  here  below  ;  as  if  it  were  the  fear  of  spending  the  night  in  the  open  air 
that  obliged  them  to  withdraw  I  This  enables  us  to  understand  Luke's  remark  (comp. 
ailso  Mark) :  not  knowmg  wTuU  he  mid.  This  characteristic  speech  was  stereotyped 
in  the  tradition,  with  this  trifling  difference,  that  in  Matthew  Peter  calls  Jesus  Lord 
(icvpif),  in  Mark  Ma^er  (pafifSt),  in  Luke  Master  {kniardra).  And  it  is  imagined  that 
our  evangelists  amused  themselves  by  making  these  petty  changes  in  a  common  text ! 

3rf.  Vers.  34r-36.*  The  Dimne  Voice. — Here  we  have  the  culminating  point  of  this 
scene.  As  the  last  sigh  of  the  dying  Christian  is  received  by  the  Lord,  who  comes  for 
him  (John  14 : 8  ;  Acts  7  :  55,  56),  so  the  presence  of  God  is  manifested  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  glorification  of  Jesus.  The  cloud  is  no  ordinary  cloud  ;  it  is  the  veil  in 
which  God  invests  Himself  when  He  appears  here  below.  We  meet  with  it  in  the 
desert  and  at  the  inauguration  of  the  temple  ;  we  shall  meet  with  it  again  at  the 
ascension.  Matthew  calls  it  a  bright  cloud  ;  nevertheless,  he  says,'  with  the  two  oth- 
ers; that  it  overshadowed  this  scene.  His  meaning  is,  that  the  brightness  of  the  cen- 
tral light  pierced  through  the  cloudy  covering  which  cast  its  mysterious  shadow  on 
the  scene.  If  with  the  T.  R.  we  read  eKelvovc,  only  Jesus,  Moses,  and  Elijah  were 
enveloped  in  the  cloud,  and  the  fear  felt  by  the  disciples  proceeded  from  uneasiness 
at  being  separated  from  their  Master.  But  if  with  the  Alex,  we  read  avrovi,  aU  six 
were  enveloped  in  an  instant  by  the  cloud,  and  the  fear  which  seized  the  apostles  was 
caused  by  their  vivid  sense  of  the  divine  nearness.  The  former  meaning  is  more 
natural ;  for  the  voice  coming  forth  out  of  the  cloud  could  scarcely  be  addressed  to 
any  but  persons  who  were  themselves  outside  the  cloud. 

*  Yer.  84.  Jft.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.,  eTreoKia^ev  instead  of  eireoKiaaev.  fik.  B.  C.  L.  some 
Mnn.,  eiaeABeiv  avrovS  instead  of  cKeivovS  eure}JSeiv,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with 
the  other  Mjj.  and  the  versions.  Ver.  85.  fit.  B.  L.  Z.  Cop.,  o  eK}.e2.eyfievos  instead  of 
o  ayaTcjjToc,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  18  Mjj,,  the  greater  part  of  the  Mnn. 
Syr.  If'U, 
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The  form  of  the  divine  declaration  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  three  accounts. 
The  Alex,  reading  iu  Luke  :  this  is  my  Elect,  is  preferable  to  the  received  reading  : 
tfus  is  my  beloved  8on^  which  is  taken  either  from  the  two  other  narratives,  or  from 
the  divine  salutation  at  the  baptism.  It  is  a  question  here  of  the  elect  in  an  absolute 
sense,  in  opposition  to  servants,  like  Moses  and  Elijah,  chosen  for  a  special  work. 
Com  p.  23  :  35.  The  exhortation :  Hear  Rim,  is  the  repetition  of  that  by  which 
Moses,  Deut.  18  :  15,  charged  Israel  to  welcome  at  some  future  day  the  teaching  of 
the  MessiEih.     This  last  word  indicates  the  design  of  the  whole  scene  :  **  Hear  Him,  i 

whatever  He  ma}'  say  to  you  :  follow  in  His  path,  wherever  He  may  lead  you. "  We 
have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  words  of  Peter  :  "  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord  I  this  shall  } 

not  be  unto  Thee,"  in  the  preceding  conversation,  to  feel  the  true  bearing  of  this 
divine  admonition.  We  find  here  again  the  realization  of  a  law  which  occurs 
throughout  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  it  is  this,  that  every  act  of  voluntary  humiliation  on  the 
part  of  the  Sun  is  met  by  a  corresponding  act  of  glorification,  of  which  He  is  the  ob- 
ject, on  the  part  of  the  Father.  He  goes  down  into  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  devot- 
ing Himself  to  death  ;  God  addresses  Him  as  His  well-beloved  Son.  In  John  12,  in 
the  midst  of  the  trouble  of  His  soul.  He  renews  His  vow  to  be  faithful  unto  death  ; 
a  voice  from  heaven  answers  Him  with  the  most  magnificent  promise  for  His  filial 
heart. 

Matthew  mentions  here  the  feeling  of  fear  which  the  other  two  mention  earlier. 
The  word  :  Jems  ordy,  ver.  36,  is  common  to  the  three  narratives.     It  is  a  forcible  j 

expression  of  the  feeling  of  those  who  witnessed  the  scene  after  the  disappearing  of 
the  celestial  visitants  :  see  on  2  :  15.  Does  it  contain  any  allusion  to  the  idea  wUch 
has  been  made  the  very  soul  of  the  narrative  :  The  law  and  the  prophets  pass  away  ; 
Jesus  and  His  word  alone  remain  ?  To  me  it  appears  doubtful.  The  silence  kept  at 
first  by  the  apostles  is  accounted  for  in  Matthew  and  Mark  by  a  positive  commaitd  of 
Jesus.  The  Lord's  intention,  doubtless,  was  to  prevent  the  carnal  excitement  which 
the  account  of  such  a  scene  might  produce  in  the  hearts  of  the  other  apostles  and  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  After  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension,  there  would  no 
longer  be  anything  dangerous  in  the  account  of  the  transfiguration.  The  risen  One 
could  not  be  a  king  of  this  world.  Luke  does  not  mention  Jesus*  prohibition  ;  he 
had  no  reason  for  omitting  it,  had  he  known  of  it.  The  omission  of  the  following 
conversation  respecting  the  coming  of  Elijah  may  be  accounted  for,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  intentional.  This  idea  being  current  only  among  the  Jews,  Luke  might  not 
think  it  necessary  to  record  for  Gentile  readers  the  conversation  to  which  it  had  given 
rise.  Besides,  1  :  17  already  contained  a  summary  of  what  there  was  to  be  said  on 
this  subject.  This  entire  scene,  then,  in  each  of  its  phases,  conduced  to  the  object 
which  Jesus  had  in  view — the  strengthening  of  the  faith  of  His  own.  In  the  first, 
the  contemplation  of  His  glory  ;  in  the  second,  the  sanction  of  that  way  of  sorrow 
into  which  He  was  to  enter  and  take  them  with  Him  ;  in  the  third,  the  divine  ap- 
proval stamped  on  all  His  teaching  :  these  were  powerful  supports  for  the  fiuth  of 
the  three  principal  apostles,  which,  once  confirmed,  became,  apart  from  words,  the 
support  of  the  faith  of  their  weaker  fellow -disciples. 

The  objections  to  the  reality  of  the  transfiguration  are  :  1.  Its  magical  character 
and  uselessness  :  Why,  asks  Keim,  should  there  be  a  sign  from  heaven  on  this  grand 
scale,  when  Jesus  always  refused  to  grant  any  such  prodigy !  But  nowhere,  per 
haps,  does  the  sound  reasonableness  of  the  gospel  come  out  more  clearlv  than  in  this 
narrative  ;  glorification  is  as  much  the  normal  termination  of  a  holy  life,  as  death  is 
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of  corrupt  Ufa  The  design  with  wl^ch  this  manifestation,  which  might  have  been 
concealed  from  the  disciples,  was  displayed  to  them,  appears  from  its  connection 
with  the  previous  conversation  respecting  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah.  2.  The  im- 
possibility of  the  reappearing  of  beings  who  have  long  been  dead  (see  on  ver.  80). 
8.  A  real  appearing  of  Elijah  would  be  an  actual  contradiction  to  the  following  con- 
versation (in  Matthew  and  Mark),  in  which  Jesus  denies  the  return  of  this  prophet  in 
person,  as  eJ:pected  by  the  rabbis  and  the  people.  These  are  the  arguments  of  Bleek 
and  Keim.  6ut  what  Jesus  denies  in  the  following  conversation  is  not  a  temporary 
appearance,  like  that  of  the  transfiguration,  but  Elijah's  return  to  life  on  earth  in 
oraer  to  fulfil  a  new  ministiy.  This  is  what  John  the  Baptist  bad  accumplished 
(1  :  17).  4.  The  silence  of  John,  who  must  have  conceived  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  in  a 
more  spiritual  manner.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  this  objection  can  be  raised  by  the 
same  critic  who  blames  John  for  the  magical  character  of  the  miracles  which  he 
relates,  and  denies  their  reality  for  this  reason  ?  The  transfiguration,  along  with 
manv  other  incidents  (the  choice  of  the  Twelve,  the  institution  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  etc.),  is  omitted  by  John  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently known  through  the  Syn.,  and  did  not  necessarily  enter  into  the  plan  of  his 
book.  5.  '*  The  artificial  character  of  the  narrative  appears  from  its  resemblance  to 
certain  narratives  of  the  O.  T."  (Keim).  And  yet  this  very  Eeira  disputes  the  reality 
of  the  appearing  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  on  the  ground  that  apparitions  of  the  dead  are 
not  warranted  by  the  O.  T.  !  But  how  is  the  existence  of  our  three  uairatives  to  be 
explained  ?  Paulus  reduces  the  whole  to  a  natural  incident  He  supposes  an  inter- 
view of  Jesus  with  two  unknown  friends  with  whom  lie  had  made  an  appointment 
on  the  mountain.  The  reflection  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun  on  the  snows  of  Her- 
mon,  followed  by  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder,  occasioned  all  the  rest.  But  who  were 
those  secret  friends  more  closely  connected  with  Jesus  than  His  most  intimate  apos- 
tles ?  This  explanation  only  results  in  making  this  scene  a  got-up  affair,  and  Jesus  a 
charlatan.  It  is  abandoned  at  the  present  day.  Weisse,  iii^trauss,  and  Keim  regard 
the  transfiguration  as  nothing  but  an  invention  of  mythical  origin,  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  moral  glory  of  Jesus  under  images  derived  from  the  history  uf  Moses  and 
Elijah.  But  they  can  never  explain  how  the  Church  created  a  picture  so  complete  as 
this  out  of  fragments  of  O.  T.  narrative.  And  how  could  a  mythical  narrative  occur 
in  the  midst  or  such  precise  historical  notes  of  time  as  those  in  which  it  is  contained 
in  the  three  narrations  (six  or  eight  days  after  the  conversation  at  Csesarea,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  the  eve  of  the  cure  of  the  lunatic  child,  on  the  other)  ?  And  Jesus'  strict  in- 
junction forbidding  His  apostles  to  publish  un  event  which  never  took  place  !  We 
must  pass  here,  as  everywhere  else,  from  the  mythical  theory  to  the  supposition  of 
imposture.  And  Peter's  absurd  speech— would  the  Church  have  been  likely  to  make 
its  founder  speak  after  this  fashion?  Lastly,  others  have  regarded  the  transfigura- 
tion simply  as  a  dream  of  Peter's.  But  did  the  two  other  apostles  have  the  same 
dream  at  Uie  same  time?  And  would  Jesus  have  attached  such  importance  to  a  dis- 
ciple's dream  as  to  have  strictly  prohibited  him  from  relating  it  until  after  His  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  ?  All  these  fruitless  attempts  prove  that  the  denial  of  the  fact 
has  also  iis  difficulties. 

From  innocence  to  holiness,  and  from  holiness  to  glory  ;  here  we  have  the  normal 
development  of  human  existence,  its  royal  path.  The  transfiguration,  at  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  shows  that  once  at  least  this  ideal  has  been  realized 
in  the  history  of  humanity. 

This  narrative  is  one  of  those  in  which  we  can  most  clearly  establish  the  origi- 
nality and  superior  character  of  Luke's  sources  of  information.  Certainly,  he  has 
neither  derived  his  matter  from  the  two  other  evangelists,  nor  from  a  document  com- 
mon to  all  three.  This  is  evident  from  these  two  expressions  :  eight  days  after,  and 
(he  elect  of  -God  (ver.  28  and  ver.  35).  The  details  by  which  Luke  determines  for  us 
the  precise  object  of  this  scene,  and  the  subject  of  Jesus'  conversation  with  Moses 
and  Elijah,  as  well  as  the  picture  he  gives  of  the  state  of  the  disciples,  are  such  in- 
imi table  touches,  and  are  so  suggestive  for  purposes  of  interpretation,  that  criticism 
must  renounce  its  mission  as  a  search  after  historic  truth,  or  else  decide  to  accord  to 
Luke  the  possession  of  independent  sources  of  information  closely  connected  with 
the  fact. 
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The  transfiguration  is  the  end  and  seal  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  opening  of  the  history  of  the  passion  in  our  three  Gospels. 

5.  Tlie  Cure  of  the  LunaUe  Child  :  9:  87-43a. — The  following  narrative  is  closely 
connected  with  the  preceding  in  the  three  Syn.  (Matt.  17  :  14,  et  »eq, ;  Mark  9  :  14, 
et  seq.).  There  was  a  moral  contrast  which  had  helped  tradition  to  keep  the  chrono- 
logical thread. 

Yers.  87-40.*  The  Bequest. — The  sleep  with  which  the  disciples  were  overcome, 
as  well  as  Peter's  offer  to  Jesus,  ver.  33,  appear  to  us  to  prove  that  the  transfiguration 
had  taken  place  either  in  the  evening  or  during  the  night.  Jesus  and  His  three 
companions  came  down  from  the  mountain  the  next  morning.  A  great  multitude 
awaited  them.  Nevertheless,  according  to  Mark,  the  arrival  of  Jesus  excited  a  feeling 
of  surprise.  This  impression  might  be  attributed  to  a  lingering  reflection  of  glorj-, 
which  still  illumined  His  person.  But  a  more  natural  explanation  of  it  is  the  violent 
scene  which  had  just  taken  place  before  all  this  crowd,  which  gave  a  peculiar  oppor- 
tuneness to  the  arrival  of  the  Master.  Matthew  omits  all  these  details,  and  goes 
straight  to  the  fact.  The  symptoms  of  the  malady,  rigidity,  foaming,  and  cries, 
show  to  what  kind  of  physical  disorder  it  belonged  ;  it  was  a  species  of  epilepsy. 
But  the  42d  verse  and  the  conversation  following,  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  prove  that 
in  the  belief  of  Jesus  the  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  was  either  the  cause  or  the 
effect  of  a  mental  condition,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  which  we  have  already  bad 
several  examples  (4  :  33,  ^  »eq.^  8  :  26,  et  seq.).  According  to  Matthew,  the  attacks 
were  of  a  i>eriodical  character,  and  were  connected  with  the  phases  of  the  moon 
{ae?,ffvid(;eTai).  Mark  adds  three  items  to  the  description  of  the  malady  :  dumbness 
(in  the  expression  durnb  derrum  there  is  a  confusion  of  the  cause  with  the  effect ; 
comp.  8  :  12,  13, 14, 23,  for  examples  of  similar  confusion),  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and 
wasting  away.    These  are  common  symptoms  in  epilepsy. 

The  disciples  had  found  themselves  powerless  to  deal  with  a  malady  so  deep- 
seated  (it  dated  from  the  young  man's  childhood,  Mark  5  :  22) ;  and  the  presence  of 
certain  scribes  (see  Mark),  who  Ao  doubt  had  not  spared  their  sarcasm  either  against 
ihem  or  their  Master,  had  both  humiliated  and  exasperated  them.  The  expectation 
of  the  people  was  therefore  highly  excited.  What  a  contrast  for  Jesus  between  the 
hours  of  divine  peace  which  He  had  just  spent  in  communion  with  heaven,  and  the 
spectacle  of  the  distress  of  this  father,  and  of  the  various  passions  Which  were  raging 
around  him  ! 

Vers.  41-4S«.  The  Anmoer. — The  severe  exclamation  of  Jesus  :  Faithless  and  per- 
verse generaOont  etc.,  has  been  applied  to  the  disciples  (Meyer) ;  to  the  scribes  (Cal- 
vin) ;  to  the  father  (Chrysostom,  Grotius,  Neander,  De  Wette) ;  to  the  people  (Ols- 
Iiausen).  The  father  in  Mark  acknowledges  his  unbelief  ;  the  scribes  were  completely 
under  the  power  of  this  disposition  ;  the  people  had  been  shaken  by  their  influence  ; 
lastly,  the  disciples — so  in  Matthew  Jesus  expressly  tells  them  when  the  scene  was 
over — had  been  defeated  in  this  case  by  their  want  of  faith.  All  these  various 
explanations,  therefore,  may  be  maintained.  And  the  expression,  yEvea,  generaUmt^ 
the  contemporary  race,  is  sufficiently  wide  to  comprehend  all  the  persons  present. 
After  enjoying  fellowship  with  celestial  beings,  Jesus  suddenly  flnds  Himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  where  unbelief  prevails  in  all  its  various  degrees.   It  is  therefore  the 

*  Ver.  37.  J*.  B.  L.  S.  omit  tv  before  rti  e^$.  Ver.  38.  The  mss.  are  divided 
between  e7rc/?Ae^e  and  eirifiXeilfov.  Ver.  39.  2^.  D.  some  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  add  koi  pifeau 
before  k<u  cizapaacei  (taken  from  Mark). 
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contrast,  not  between  one  man  and  ai^ther,  but  between  this  entire  humanity  alien- 
ated from  God,  in  the  midst  of  which  He  finds  Himself,  and  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  . 
whom  He  has  just  left,  which  wrings  from  Him  this  mournful  exclamation. 
AieoTpcLfifuvii,  perverse,  an  expression  borrowed  from  Deut.  32  :  5.  The  twice  repeated 
question,  Juno  long  .  .  .  /  is  also  explained  by  the  contrast  to  the  preceding  scene.  It 
is  not  an  expression  of  impatience.  The  scene  of  the  transfiguration  has  just  proved 
that  if  Jesus  is  still  upon  the  earth,  it  is  by  His  awn  free  mU,  The  term  suffer  you 
implies  as  much.  But  He  feels  Himself  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  this  unbelief,  and 
He  cannot  suppress  a  sigh  for  the  time  when  His  filial  and  fraternal  heart  will  be  no 
longer  chilled  at  every  moment  by  exhibitions  of  feeling  opposed  to  His  most  cher- 
ished aspirations.  The  holy  enjoyment  of  the  night  before  has,  as  it  were,  made 
Him  homesick.  Ilpdc  itfuLs,  among  you,  in  Luke  and  Mark,  expresses  a  more  active 
relation  than  fuB*  {ffttjv,  toiih  you,  in  Matthew.  The  command  :  Bring  thy  son  hither, 
has  something  abrupt  in  it.  Jesus  seems  anxious  to  shake  off  the  painful  feeling 
which  possesses  Him  ;  comp.  a  similar  expression,  John  11  :  34. 

There  is  a  kind  of  gradation  in  the  three  narratives.  Matthew,  without  mention- 
ing the  preceding  attack,  merely  relates  the  cure  ;  the  essential  thing  for  him  is  the 
conversation  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples  which  followed.  In  Luke,  the  narrative  of 
the  cure  is  preceded  by  a  description  of  the  attack.  Lastly,  Mark,  in  describing  the 
attack,  relates  the  remarkable  conversation  which  Jesus  had  with  the  father  of  the 
child.  This  conversation,  which  bears  the  highest  marks  of  authenticity,  neither 
allows  us  to  admit  that  Mark  drew  his  account  from  either  of  the  others,  or  that 
they  had  his  narrative,  or  a  narrative  anything  like  his,  in  their  possession  ;  how 
could  Luke  especially  have  voluntarily  omitted  such  details  ? 

We  shall  not  analyze  here  the  dialogue  in  Mark  in  which  Jesus  suddenly  changes 
the  question,  whether  He  has  power  to  heal,  into  another,  whether  His  questioner 
has  power  to  believe  ;  after  which,  the  latter,  terrified  at  the  responsibility  thrown 
upon  him  by  this  turn  being  ^iven  to  the  question,  invokes  with  anguish  tne  power 
of  Jesus  to  help  his  faith,  which  appears  to  him  no  better  than  unbelief.  Nothing 
more  profound  or  exquisite  has  come  from  the  pen  of  any  evangelist.  It  is  tlie  very 
photography  of  the  human  and  paternal  heart.  And  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  other 
evangelists  had  this  masterpiece  of  Mark's  before  their  eyes,  and  mutilated  it !  We 
find  these  two  incidents  in  Luke  mentioned  also  in  the  raising  of  the  widow  of  Naln's 
9on  :  an  oniy  son  (ver.  38) :  and  He  gave  Mm  to  his  father  (ver.  42).  **  They  belong 
to  Luke's  manner,"  says  the  critic.  But  ought  not  the  original  and  characteristic 
details  with  which  our  Gospel  is  full  to  inspire  a  little  more  confidence  in  bis  narra- 
tives ?  The  conversation  which  followed  this  miracle,  atid  which  Luke  omits,  is  one 
of  the  passages  in  which  the  unbelief  of  the  aposties  is  most  severely  blamed.  This 
omission  does  not  prove,  at  any  rate,  that  the  sacred  writer  was  animated  with  that 
feeling  of  ill-wUl  toward  the  Twelve  which  criticism  imputes  to  him. 

6.  The  three  laet  Incidents  of  Jesus*  OalHean  Ministry  :  9  :  43d-50. 

1st.  The  Second  Announcement  of  iJie  Passion  :  vers.  436-45.* — We  may  infer  from 
the  two  other  Syn.  (Matt.  17  :  22.  23  ;  Mark  9  :  80-32),  more  especially  from  Mark, 
that  it  was  during  the  return  from  Casarea  Phllippi  to  Capernaum  that  Jesus  had 
this  second  conversation  with  His  disciples  respecting  His  sufferings.  Luke  places 
it  in  connection  with  the  state  of  excitement  into  which  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
with  Jesus  had  been  thrown  by  the  preceding  miracles.  The  Lord  desires  to  sup- 
press this  dangerous  excitement  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples.    And  we  can  under- 

♦  Ver.  43.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  eiroiTioev  (T.  R.)  and  enoiei  (Alex.). 
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stand,  therefore,  why  this  time  Jesus  jnakes  no  mention  of  the  resurrection  (comp. 
9  :  22).  By  the  pronoun  vfiels,  you,  Ue  distinguishes  the  aposties  from  the  multi- 
tude :  '*  You  who  ought  to  know  the  real  state  of  things."  The  expression  BMe  «r 
rd  ura,  literally,  put  this  into  your  ears,  is  very  forcible.  **  If  eveft  you  do  not  under- 
stand it,  nevertheless  impress  it  on  your  memory' ;  keep  it  as  a  saying.''  The  sayings 
which  they  are  thus  to  preserve,  are  those  which  are  summarized  in  this  very  44th 
verse,  and  not,  as  Meyer  would  have  us  think,  the  enthusiastic  utterances  of  the 
people  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  ver.  43.  The  for  which  follows  is  not  opposed 
to  this  meaning,  which  is  the  only  natural  one :  *'  Remember  these  sayings ;  for 
incredible  as  they  appear  to  you,  they  will  not  fail  to  be  realized."  The  term,  be 
delivered  into  the  Tuinds  of  men,  refers  to  the  coimsel  of  God,  and  not  to  the  treachery 
of  Judas.  They  can  know  very  little  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  will  on  the 
reason  who  find  a  difficulty  in  the  want  of  understanding  shown  by  the  disciples  (ver. 
45).  The  prospect  which  Jesus  put  before  them  was  regarded  with  aversion  (Matt 
5  :  23),  and  consequently  they  refused  to  pay  any  serious  attention  to  it,  or  even  to 
question  Jesus  about  it  (Mark  5  :  82).  Nothing  more  fully  accords  with  psycho- 
logical experience  than  this  moral  phenomenon  indicated  afresh  by  Luke.  The 
following  narrative  will  prove  its  reality.  The  ii^a,  in  order  th/vt,  ver.  46,  does  not 
signify  simply,  so  tluU.  The  idea  of  purpose  implied  in  this  conjunction  refers  to  the 
providential  dispensation  which  permitted  this  blindness. 

2d,  The  question  :  Which  is  tlie  greatest  f  vers.  46-48.* — This  incident  also  must 
belong,  acconiing  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  the  same  time  (Matt.  18 : 1,  et  seq.  ;  Mark 
0  :  33,  et  seq.).  According  to  Mark,  the  dispute  on  this  question  had  taken  place  on 
the  road,  during  their  return  from  CsBsarea  to  Capernaum.  "  What  were  ye  talking 
about  by  the  way?'  Jesus  asked  them  after  their  arrival  (ver.  33) ;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  following  scene  took  place  in  a  house,  which,  according  to  Matthew,  was 
probably  Peter's.  We  have  several  other  indications  of  a  serious  dispute  between 
the  disciples  happening  about  this  time  ;  for  example,  that  admonition  preserved  by 
Mark  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  spoken  by  Jesus  on  this  occasion  (9  :  50) :  **  Have 
salt  in  yourselves,  and  be  at  peace  among  yourselves  ;"  then  there  is  the  instruction 
of  Jesus  on  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  the  case  of  offences  between  brethren.  Matt. 
18  :  15  :  "If  thy  brother  sin  against  thee  .  .  .  ;"  lastly,  the  question  of  Peter  ; 
**  How  many  times  am  I  to  forgive  my  brother?"  and  the  answer  of  Jesus,  18  :  21, 
22.  All  these  sayings  ^elong  to  the  period  of  the  return  to  Capernaum,  and  are 
indications  of  a  serious  altercation  between  the  disciples.  According  to  the  highly 
dramatic  account  of  Mark,  it  is  Jesus  himself  who  takes  the  initiative,  and  who  ques- 
tions them  as  to  the  subject  of  their  dispute.  Shame-stricken,  like  guilty  children,  at 
first  they  are  silent ;  they  then  make  up  their  minds  to  avow  what  the  question  was 
about  which  they  had  quarrelled.  Each  had  put  forward  his  claims  to  the  first  place, 
and  depreciated  those  of  the  rest.  Peter  had  been  the  most  eager,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  severely  handled.  We  see  how  superficial  was  the  impression  made  on  them  by 
the  announcement  of  their  Master's  sufferings.  Jesus  then  seated  Himself  (Mark 
5  :  35),  and  gathering  the  Twelve  about  Him,  gave  them  the  following  instruction. 
All  these  circumstances  are  omitted  by  Matthew.  In  his  concise  way  of  dealing 
with  facts,  contrary  to  all  moral  probability,  he  puts  the  question  :  Which  of  us  is  the 

* 

*  Ver.  47.  fife.  B.  F.  K.  L.  II.  several  Mnn.  Syr.  read  «<JwS  instead  of  i^uv.  B.  C. 
D.,  naidiov  instead  of  'Katdiov.  Ver.  48.  J*.  B.  C.  L.  X.  Z.  some  Mnn.  ItP'"Wn«,  sirrtv 
instead  of  eorai. 
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greatest  f  into  the  mouth  of  the  disciples  who  address  It  to  Jesus.    All  he  regards  as 
important  is  the  teaching  given  on  the  occasion.    As  to  Luke.  Bleek,  prpssing  the 
words  kv  airoli^  lip  ^i^m/ supposes  that,  according  to  him,  we  have  simply  u)  do  with 
the  thoughts  which  had  arisen  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  (comp.  ver.  47,  T^Kapdiai), 
and  not  with  any  outward  quarrel.    But  the  term  tiff^We,  occurred,  indicates  a  posi- 
tive fact,  just  such  as  that  Mark  so  graphically  describes  ;  and  the  expression  in  them, 
or  among  them,  applies  to  the  circle  of  the  disciples  in  the  midst  of  which  tliis  discus- 
sion had  taken  place.    Jesus  takes  a  child,  and  makes  him  the  subject  of  His  demon- 
stration.   It  is  a  law  of  heaven,  that  the  feeblest  creature  here  below  shall  enjoy  the 
largest  measure  of  heavenly  help  and  tenderness  (Matt.  18  :  10).     In  conformity  with 
this  law  of  heaven  Jesus  avows  a  peculiar  interest  in  children,  and  commends  them 
to  the  special  care  of  His  own  people.    Whoever  entering  into  His  views  receives 
them  as  such,  receives  Him.    He  receives  Jesus  as  the  riches  which  have  come  to  till 
the  void  of  his  own  existence,  which  in  itself  is  so  poor,  and  in  Jesus,  God,  who,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  same  principle,  is  the  constant  complement  of  the  existence  of  Jesus 
(John  6  :  57).     Consequently,  for  a  man  to  devote  himself  from  love  to  Jesus  to  the 
service  of  the  little  ones,  and  so  make  himself  the  lectst,  is  to  be  on  the  road  toward 
possessing  God  ftiost  completely,  and  becoming  the  greatest 

The  meaning  of  Jesus'  words  in  Matthew  is  somewhat  different,  at  least  as  far  as 
concerns  the  first  part  of  the  answer.  Here  Jesus  lays  down  as  the  measure  of  true 
greatness,  not  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  little,  but  the  feeling  of  one's  own  littleness. 
The  child  set  in  the  midst  is  not  presented  to  the  disciples  as  one  in  whom  they  are 
to  interest  themselves,  but  as  an  example  of  the  feeling  with  which  they  must  them- 
selves be  possessed.  .It  is  an  invitation  to  return  to  their  infantine  humility  and 
simplicity,  rather  than  to  love  the  little*  ones.  It  is  only  in  the  5th  verse  that 
Matthew  passes  from  this  idea,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  answer  of  Jesus  as  given  by  Luke  and  Mark.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  part  of 
the  answer  in  Matthew  is  borrowed  from  another  scene,  which  we  find  occurring  later 
in  Mark  (10  :  13-16)  and  Luke  (18  :  15-17),  as  well  as  in  Matthew  himself  (19  :  18-15) ; 
this  Gospel  combines  here,  as  usual,  in  a  single  discourse  elements  belonging  to 
different  occasions.  Meyer  thinks  that  in  this  expression,  receive  in  my  nam>e,  the  in 
fny  name  refers  not  to  the  disposition  of  him  who  receives,  but  of  Jiim  who  is  received, 
in  80  far  as  he  presents  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  But  these  two  notions  :  present- 
ing one's  self  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (consciously  or  unconsciously),  and  being  received 
in  this  name,  cannot  be  opposed  one  to  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  welcome  takes 
place,  one  becomes  united  with  the  other.  The  Alex,  reading  iari,  is,  is  more  spirit- 
ual than  the  Byz.  karaL,  shall  be,  which  has  an  eschatological  meaning.  It  is  difi^cult 
to  decide  between  them. 

Sd.  The  Dissenting  Disciple  :  vers.  49  and  50.* — Only  in  some  very  rare  cases 
does  John  play  an  active  part  in  the  Gospel  history.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  at 
this  time  in  a  state  of  great  excitement ;  comp.  the  incident  which  immediately  fol- 
lows (9  :  64,  et  seq.),  and  another  a  little  later  (Matt.  20  :  20,  et  acq.).    He  had  no 

*  Yer.  49.  Jft.  B.  L,  X.  A.  Z.  some  Mnn.  read  ev  tw  in  place  of  eiri  ra  (ev  perhaps 
taken  from  Mark).  ».  B.  L.  Z.  It*"?. ,  EKuXvofitv  Instead  of  sKidXvaafuv.  Ver.  50.  C. 
D.  F.  L.  M.  Z.  add  ovtov  to  mi  KuXvere,  They  read  /ca^'  vfiLtv  and  vnep  vfiuv  in  fi>**  B. 
C.  D.  K.  L,  M.  Z.  n.  several  Mnn.  It.  Syr.  ;  xaQ'  vficjv  and  virep  rjfiav  in  »*  A.  X. 
A.  some  Mnn.  ;  and  «a9*  vM(^v  and  vnep  tf/Mv.  in  T.  R.,  according  to  »*^*  E.  F.  G.  H.  S. 
U.  Y.  r.  A.  and  most  of  the  Mnn. 
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doubt  ':een  one  of  the  principal  acton  i^  the  incident  related  here  by  himself,  and 
which  might  very  easUy  have  had  some  connection  with  the  dispute  which  bad  just 
been  going  on.  The  link  of  connection  is  more  simple  than  criticism  imagines.  The 
importance  which  .Tesus  had  Just  attributed  to  .5m  name  in  the  preceding  answer, 
makes  John  fear  that  he  has  violated  by  his  rashness  the  majesty  of  this  august 
name.  When  once  in  the  way  of  confession,  he  feels  that  he  must  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  This  connection  is  indicated  by  the  terms  anoKpiBei^  (Luke)  and  aneKpiBtj 
(Mark).  Tliis  incident,  placed  here  in  close  connection  with  the  preceding,  helps  us 
to  understand  some  parts  of  the  lengthened  discourse.  Matt.  18,  which  certiunly 
belongs  to  this  period.  These  little  ones,  whom  care  must  be  taken  not  to  offend 
(ver.  6),  whom  the  good  shepherd  seeks  to  save  (vers.  11-13),  and  of  whom  not  one 
by  God's  will  shall  perish  (ver.  14),  are  doubtless  beginners  in  the  faith,  such  as  he 
was  toward  whom  the  apostles  had  shown  such  intolerance.  Thus  it  very  often  hap- 
pens, that  by  bringing  together  separate  stones  scattered  about  in  our  three  narra- 
tives, we  succeed  in  reconstructing  large  portions  of  the  edifice,  and  then,  by  joining 
it  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  entire  building. 

The  fact  here  mentioned  is  particularly  interesting.    '*  We  see,"  as  Meyer  says, 
'*  that  even  outside  the  circle  of  the  permanent  disciples  of  Jesus  th^re  were  men  in 
whom  His  word  and  His  works  had  called  forth  a  higher  and  miraculous  power ; 
these  sparks,  which  fell  beyond  the  circle  of  His  disciples,  had  made  flames  buret 
forth  here  and  there  away  from  the  central  fire."    Was  it  desirable  to  extinguish 
these  fires  ?    It  was  a  delicate  question.     Such  men,  though  they  had  never  lived  in 
the  society  of  Jesus,  acquired  a  certain  authority,  and  might  use  it  to  disseminate 
error.    With  this  legitimate  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Twelve  there  was  no  doubt 
mingled  a  reprehensible  feeling  of  jealousy.   They  no  longer  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
work  of  Christ.    Jesus  instantly  discerned  tliis  taint  of  evil  in  the  conduct  whi(^ 
they  had  just  pursued.    In  Luke,  as  in  Mark,  instead  of  the  aor.  kKuAvaafiev,  toe  for- 
hade  him,  some  mbb.  read  the  imperf.  exoXvofiev :  *'  We  were  forbidding  him,  and 
thought  we  were  doing  right ;  were  we  deceived  ?"    Their  opposition  was  only  tenta- 
tive, inasmuch  as  Jesus  had  not  sanctioned  it.    This  is  the  preferable  reading. 
,    The  answer  of  Jesus  is  full  of  broad  and  exalted  feeling.    The  divine  powers 
which  emanate  from  Him  could  not  be  completely  contained  in  any  visible  society, 
not  even  in  that  of  the  Twelve.    The  fact  of  spiritual  union  with  Him  takes  pre- 
cedence 9f  social  communion  with  the  other  disciples.    So  far  from  treating  a  man 
who  makes  use  of  His  name  as  an  adversary,  he  must  rather  be  regarded,  even  in  his 
isolated  position,  as  a  useful  auxiliary.    Of  the  three  readings  offered  by  the  msb.  in 
ver.  50,  and  which  are  also  found  in  Mark  {agamst  pou^or  you ;  agairui  y<nir--for 
us  ;  agairut  us— for  us),  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must  prefer  the  first :  "  He  who  is 
not  agcUnst  you,  \&for  ymi.    The  authority  of  the  Alex,  Mss.,  which  read  in  this  tray, 
is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  ancient  versions,  the  itaZ^  and  the  FescMio,  and  still  more 
by  the  context.    The  person  of  Jesus  is  not  in  fact  involved  in  this  conflict— is  it  not' 
in  His  name  that  the  man  acts  ?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  Twelve  who  are  con- 
cerned :  "  he  followeth  not  vnth  us;''  this  is  the  grievance  (ver.  49).    It  is  quite 
different  in  the  similar  and  apparently  contradictory  saying  (Luke  11  :  28  ;  Matt. 
12 :30) :  "  He  who  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me."  The  difference  between  these  two 
declarations  consists  in  this :  in  the  second  case,  it  is  the  personal  honor  of  Jesus 
which  is  at  stake.    He  opposes  the  expulsions  of  demons,  which  He  effects,  to  those 
of  the  Jewish  exorcists.    These  latter  appear  to  be  laboring  with  Him  a^piinst  a  own- 
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mon  enemy,  but  really  they  are  strengthening  the  enemy.  In  the  application  which 
we  might  make  of  these  maxims  at  the  present  day,  the  former  would  apply  to 
brethren  who,  while  separated  from  us  ecclesiastically,  are  fighting  with  us  for  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  while  the  latter  would  apply  to  men  who,  although  belon^^ng  to  the 
same  religious  society  as  ourselves,  are  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  gospel.  We 
sheuld  have  the  sense  to  regard  the  first  as  allies,  although  found  in  a  different  camp  ; 
the  others  as  enemies,  although  found  in  our  own  camp. 

Mark  introduces  between  the  two  parts  of  tliis  reply  a  remarkable  saying,  the 
import  of  which  is,  that  no  one  need  fear  that  a  man  who  does  such  works  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  will  readily  pass  over  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  speak  evil  of  Him, 
that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  accuse  Him  of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub.  After 
higring  invoked  the  name  of  Jesus  in  working  a  cure,  to  bring  such  an  accusation 
against  Jesus  would  be  to  accuse  himself. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  fitting  of  the  Syn.  one  into  the  other,  albeit  quite  unde- 
signed, more  remarkable.  In  Matthew  the  words,  without  the  occasion  of  them  (the 
dispute  between  the  disciples) ;  in  Luke  the  incident,  with  a  brief  saving  having 
reference  to  it ;  in  Mark  the  incident,  with  some  very  graphic  and'  much  more  cir- 
cumstantial  details  than  in  Luke,  and  a  discourse  which  resembles  in  f>art  that  in 
Matthew,  but  difi^ers  from  both  by  omissions  and  additions  which  are  equally  impor- 
tant. Is  not  the  mutual  independence  of  the  three  traditionai  narratives  palpably 
proved  ?    . 


*> 


FOURTH    PART. 

9 


JOURNEY  FROM  GALILEE  TO  JERUSALEM. 


Chap.  9  :  51-t9  :  28. 

A  ORBAT  contrast  marks  the  synoptical  narrative  :  that  between  the  ministry  in 
Gkdilee  and  the  passion  week  at  Jerusalem.  According  to  Matthew  (19  : 1-20  :  84) 
and  Mark  (chap.  10),  the  short  journey  from  Capernaum  to  Judea  through  Perea 
forms  the  rapid  transition  between  those  two  parts  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Noth- 
ing, either  in  the  distance  between  the  places,  or  in  the  number  of  the  fact«  related, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  jouniey  lasted  more  than  a  few  days.  This  will 
appear  from  the  following  table : 


Matthbw. 

Conversation  about  divorce. 

Presentation  of  the  children. 

The  rich  young  man. 

Parable  of  the  laborers. 

Third  announcement  of  the 

passipn. 

The  request  of  Zebedee's  sons. 

Cure  of  the  blind  man  of  Jericho. 

Wanting. 

Id. 


Mark. 

Same  as  Matt. 

Id, 

Id. 

Wanting. 

Same  as  Matt. 

Id. 

Id. 

Wanting. 

Id. 


LUKB. 

Wanting. 

Same  as  Matt. 

Id. 

Wanting. 

Same  as  in  Matt. 

Wanting. 
Same  as  Matt. 

Zacchsens. 

Parable  of  the 

pounds. 


The  fourth  part  of  the  Gk>spel  of  Luke,  which  begins  at  9  :  51,  gives  us  a  very  differ- 
ent idea  of  what  transpired  at  that  period.  Here  we  find  the  description  of  a  slow  and 
leDgthened  journey  across  the  southern  regions  of  Galilee,  which  border  on  Samaria. 
Jerusalem  is,  and  remains,  the  fixed  goal  of  the  journey  (ver.  51,  13 :  22,  17 :  11, 
elcv).  But  Jesus  <proceeds  only  by  short  stages,  stopping  at  each  locality  to  preach 
the  gospel.  Luke  does  not  say  what  direction  He  followed.  But  we  may  gather  it 
trom  the  first  fact  related  by  him.  At  the  first  step  which  He  ventures  to  take  with 
His  followera  on  the  Samaritan  territory,  He  is  stopped  short  by  the  ill-will  excited 
against  Him  by  national  prejudice  ;  so  that  even  if  His  intention  had  been  to  repair 
directly  to  Jerusalem  through  Samaria  (which  we  do  not  believe  to  have  been  the 
case).  He  would  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  that  intention,  and  turn  eastward,  in 
order  to  take  the  other  route,  that  of  Perea.  Jesus  therefore  slowly  approached  th^ 
Jordan,  with  the  view  of  crossing  that  river  to  the  south  of  the  lake  Gennesaret,  and 
of  continuing  His  journey  thereafter  through  Perea.  The  inference  thus  drawn  from 
the  narrative  of  Luke  is  positively  confirmed  by  Matthew  (19  : 1)  and  Mark  (10  : 1), 
both  of  whom  indicate  the  Pereau  route  as  that  wliich  Jesus  followed  after  His  de* 
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parture  from  Galilee.  In  this  way  the  three  synoptics  coincide  anew  from  Luke 
18 :  15  onward  ;  and  from  the  moment  at  which  the  narratlye  of  Luke  rejoins  the  two 
others,  we  have  to  regard  the  facts  related  by  him  as  having  passed  in  Perea.  This 
slow  journeying,  first  from  west  to  east  across  southern  Galilee,  then  from  north  to 
south  through  Perea,  the  description  of  which  fills  ten  whole  Chapters,  that  is  to  say, 
more  than  a  third  of  Luke's  narrative,  forms  in  this  Gospel  a  real  section  intermedi- 
ate between  the  two  others  (the  description  of  the  Galilean  ministry  and  that  of  the 
passion  week) ;  it  is  a  third  group  of  narratived  corresponding  in  importance  to  the 
two  others  so  abruptly  brought  into  juxtaposition  in  Mark  and  Matthew,  and  whicli 
softens  the  contrast  between  them. 

But  can  we  admit  with  certainty  the  historical  reality  of  this  evangelistic  journey 
in  southern  Galilee,  which  forms  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  third  Gos- 
pel ?    Many  modern  critics  refuse  to  regard  it  as  historical.    They  allege  : 

1.  The  entire  absence  of  any  analogous  account  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  Matthew, 
indeed,  relates  only  two  solitary  facts  (Matt.  8 :  10  ei  3eq.  and  12 :  21  et  9eg.)  of  all 
those  which  Luke  describes  in  the  ten  chapters  of  which  this  section  consists,  up  to 
the  moment  when  the  three  narratives  again  become  parallel  (Luke  18  :  14) ;  Mark, 
not  a  single  one. 

2.  The  visit  of  Jesus  to  Martha  and  Mary,  which  Luke  puts  in  this  journey 
(10  :  88-42),  can  have  taken  place  only  in  Judea,  at  Bethany  ;  likewise  the  saying, 
18  :  34,  35,  cannot  well  have  been  uttered  by  Jesus  elsewhere  than  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  temple  (Matt  23  :  37-39).  Do  not  these  errorp  of  time  and  place  cast  a  more  than 
suspicious  light  on  the  narrative  of  the  entire  journey.  M.  Sabatier  himself,  who 
thoroughly  appreciates  the  Important  bearing  of  this  narrative  in  Luke  on  the  har- 
mony of  the  four  Gospels,  nevertheless  goes  the  length  of  saying :  "  We  see  with 
how  many  contradictions  and  material  impossibilities  this  narrative  abounds."  * 

It  has  been  attempted  to  defend  Luke,  by  alleging  that  he  did  not  mean  to  relate  a 
journey,  and  that  this  section  was  only  a  collection  of  doctrinal  utterances  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  subjects,  and  intended  to  show  the  marvellous  wisdom  of  Jesus. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  admit  this  explanation,  with  Luke's  own  words  before  us, 
which  express  and  recall  from  time  to  time  his  intention  of  describing  a  consecutive 
journey  :  9  :  51,  "  He  "steadfastly  set  His  face  to  go  to*  Jerusalem  ;**  18  :  22,  "  He  was 
going  through  the  cities  and  villages  .  .  .  journeying  toward  Jerusalem  ;"  17  :  11 
(lit.  trans.),  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  He  went  to  Jerusalem,  that  He  traversed  the 
country  between  Samaria  and  Galilee." 

Wieseler,  taking  up  an  entirely  opposite  point  of  view,  finds  in  those  three  pas- 
sages the  indications  of  as  many  individual  journeys,  which  he  connects  with  three 
journeys  to  Jerusalem  placed  by  John  almost  at  the  same  epoch.  It  is  hoped  in  this 
way  to  find  the  point  of  support  for  Luke's  narrative  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  is 
wanting  to  it  in.  the  two  first.  The  departure  mentioned  9  :  51  would  correspond 
with  the  journey  of  Jesus,  John  7  : 1-10  :  39  (feast  of  Tabernacles  and  of  DedicaUon), 
a  journey  which  terminates  in  a  sojourn  in  Perea  (John  10  :  4Q  et  seq.).  The  mention 
of  a  journey  13  :  22  would  refer  to  the  journey  from  Perea  to  Bethany  for  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  John  11,  after  which  Jesus  repairs  to  Ephraim.  Finally,  the  passage 
17  :  11  would  correspond  with  the  journey  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last 
Passover  (John  11 :  55).    It  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that  Jesus,  after  His 

*  **  Essai  sur  les  Sources  de  la  Vie  de  Jesus,"  p.  29, 
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Bphraim  sojourn,  made  a  last  visit  U),  Qalilee,  proceeding  thither  through  Samaria 
(Wieseler  translates  Luke  17  :  11  as  in  E.  Y.,  *'  through  the  midst  of  Samaria  and 
Galilee''),  then  that  He  returned  to  Judea  through  Perea  (Matt.  19  ;  Mark  10). 

We  cannot  all^w  that  this  view  has  the  least  probability.  1.  Those  three  pas- 
sages in  Luke  plainly  do  not  indicate,  in  his  mind  at  least,  three  different  departures 
and  journeys.  They  are  way-marks  set  up  by  the  author  on  the  route  uf  Jesus,  in 
the  account  of  this  unique  journey,  by  which  he  recalls  from  time  to  time  the  gen- 
eral situation  described  9  :  51,  on  account  of  the  slowness  and  length  of  the  progress. 
2.  The  departure  (9 :  51)  took  place,  as  the  sending  of  the  seventy  disciples  proves, 
with  the  greatest  publicity  ;  it  is  not  therefore  identical  with  the  departure  (John 
7  :let  9eq.),  which  took  place,  as  it  were,  in  secret ;  Jesus  undoubtedly  did  not  then 
take  with  Him  more  than  one  or  two  of  His  most  intimate  disciples.  3»  The  inter- 
pretation which  Wieseler  gives  of  17  :  11  appears  to  us  inadmissible  (see  the  passage). 
It  must  therefore  be  acknowledged,  not  only  that  Luke  meant  in  those  ten  chapters 
to  relate  a  journey,  but  that  he  meant  to  relate  one,  and  only  one. 

Others  think  that  he  intended  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  the  idea  of  a 
continuous  journey,  but  that  this  is  a  framework  of  fiction  which  has  no  correspond- 
ing reality.     De  Wette  and  Bleek  suppose  that,  after  having  finished  his  account  of 
the  Galilean  ministry,  Luke  still  possessed  a  host  of  important  materials,  without  any 
determinate  localities  or  dates,  and  that,  rather  than  lose  them,  he  thought  good  to 
-  insert  them  here,  between  the  description  of  the  Galilean  ministry  and  that  of  the 
passion,  while  grouping  them  in  the  form  of  a  recorded  journey.    Holtzmann  takes 
for  granted  that  those  materials  were  nothing  else  than  the  contents  of  his  second 
principal  source,  the  Logia  of  Matthew,  which  Luke  has  placed  here,  after  employ- 
ing up  till  this  point  his  first  source,  the  original  Mark.     Weizsacker,  who  thinks, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Logia  of  Matthew  are  almost  exactly  reproduced  in  the 
great  groups  of  discourses  which  the  first  contains,  sees  in  this  fourth  part  of  Luke  a 
collection  of  sayings  derived  by  him  from  those  great  discourses  of  Matthew,  and 
arranged  systematically  with  regard  to  the  principal  questions  which  were  agitated  in 
the  apostolic  churches  (the  account  of  the  feast,  14  : 1-^,  alluding  to  the  Agaps) ; 
the  discoursesf,  15  : 1-17  :  10,  to  questions  relative  to  the  admission  of  Gentiles,  etc.). 
Of  course,  according  to  those  three  points  of  view,  the  historical  introductions 
with  which  Luke  prefaces  each  of  those  teachings  would  be  more  or  less  his  own  in- 
vention.   He  deduces  them  himself  from  those  teachings,  as  we  might  do  at  the  present 
day.    As  tu  the  rest,  Bleek  expressly  remarks  that  this  view  leaves  entirely  intact  the 
historical  truth  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  themselves.    We  shall  gather  up  in  the 
course  of  our  exegesis  the  data  which  can  enlighten  us  on  the  value  of  those  hyx)oth- 
eses  ;  but  at  the  outset  we  must  offer  the  following  observations :  1.  In  thus  invent- 
ing an  entire  phase  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  Luke  would  put  himself  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  programme  marked  out  (1 : 1-4),  where  he  affirms  that  he  has  endeavored 
to  reproduce  historical  truth  ^actly.    2.  What  purpose  would  it  serve  knowingly  to 
enrich  the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  fictitious  phase  ?    Would  it  not  have  been  much 
simpler  to  distribute  those  different  pieces  along  the  course  of  the  Galilean  ministry  ? 
8.  Does  a  conscientious  historian  play  thus  with  the  matter  of  which  he  treats,  espe- 
cially when  that  matter  forms  the  object  of  his  religious  faith  ?    If  Luke  had  really 
acted  in  this  way,  we  should  require,  with  Baur,  to  take  a  step  further,  and  ascritie 
to  this  fiction  a  more  serious  intention— that  of  establishing,  by  those  prolonged  rela- 
tions of  Jesus  to  the  Samaritans,  the  Pauline  universalism  ?    Thus  it  is  that  criti- 
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cism,  logically  carried  out  m  questions  rektiog  to  the  Gospels,  always  lands  as  In 
this  dilemma — historical  truth  or  deliberate  imposture. 

The  historical  truth  of  this  journey,  as  Luke  describes  it,  appears  to  us  evident 
from  the  following  facts  :  1.  Long  or  short,  a  journey  from  Gallic  to  Judea  tiiroagh 
Perea  must  have  taken  place  :  so  much  is  established  by  the  narratives  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  and  indirectly  confirmed  by  that  of  John,  when  he  mentions  a  sojourn  in 
Perea  precisely  at  the  same  epoch  (10  :  40-42).  2.  The  duration  of  this  journey  most 
have  been  much  more  considerable  than  appears  from  a  hasty  glance  at  the  first  two 
synoptics.  How,  in  reality,  are  we  to  fill  the  six  or  seven  months  which  separated 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  7,  month  of  October)  from  that  of  the  Passover,  at 
which  Jesus  died  ?  I'he  few  accounts,  Matt.  19  and  20  (Mark  10),  cannot  cover  such 
a  gap.  Scarcely  is  there  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  space  uf  a  week.  Where,  then, 
did  Jesus  pass  all  that  time  ?  And  what  did  He  do  ?  It  is  usually  answered,  that 
from  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  to  that  of  the  Dedication  (December)  He  remained  in 
Judca.  That  is  not  possible.  He  must  have  gone  to  Jerusalem  in  a  sort  of  tneoffnito 
and  by  way  of  surprise,  in  order  to  appear  unexpectedly  in  that  city,  and  to  prerent 
the  police  measures  which  a  more  lengthened  sojourn  in  Judea  would  have  allowed 
His  enemies  to  take  against  Him.  And  after  the  violent  scenes  related  John 
7:1-10:21,  He  must  have  remained  peacefully  there  for  more  than  two  whole 
months  !  Such  an  idea  is  irreconcilable  with  the  situation  described  John  6 : 1  and 
7 : 1-18. 

Jesus  therefore,  immediately  after  rapidly  executing  that  journey,  returned  to 
Galilee.  This  return,  no  doubt,  is  not  mentioned  :  but  no  more  is  that  which  fol- 
lowed John  5.  It  is  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  so  long  as  a  new  scene 
of  action  is  not  indicated  in  the  narrative,  the  old  one  continues.  After  the  stay  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Dedication  (John  10  :  22  et  aeq.),  it  is  expressly  said  that 
Jesus  sojourned  in  Perea  (vers.  40-42) ;  there  we  have  the  first  indication  apprising 
us  that  the  long  sojourn  in  Galilee  had  come  to  an  end.  Immediately,  therefore, 
after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee,  and  it  was  then  that  He 
definitely  bade  adieu  to  that  province,  and  set  out,  as  we  read  Luke  9  :  51,  to  ap- 
proach Jerusalem  slowly  and  while  preaching  the  gospel.  Not  only  is  such  a  jour- 
ney possible,  but  it  is  in  a  manner  forced  on  us  by  the  necessity  of  providing  con- 
tents for  that  blank  interval  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  8.  The  indications  which 
Luke  supplies  respecting  the  scene  of  this  journey  have  nothing  in  them  but  what  is 
exceedingly  probable.  After  His  first  visit  to  Nazareth,  Jesus  settled  at  Capernaum  ; 
He  made  it  Eis  own  city  (Matt.  9  : 1),  and  the  centre  of  His  excursions  (Luke  4  :  81 
et  aeq.).  Very  soon  Hu  considerably  extended  the  radius  of  His  journeys  on  the  aide 
of  western  Galilee  (Nain  7  :  11).  Then  He  quitted  His  Capernaum  residence,  and 
commenced  a  ministry  purely  itinerant  {S:l  et  seq.).  To  this  period  belong  His  first 
visit  to  Decapolis,  to  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves,  to  the  north-east  of  that  sea.  Finally,  wc  learn  from  Mattiiew  and  Mark 
that  Jesus  made  two  other  great  excursions  into  the  northern  regions — ^the  one  to  the 
north-west  toward  Phoenicia  (Luke's  great  lacuna),  the  other  toward  the  north-east,  io 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan  (Cssarea  Philippi,  and  the  transfiguration).  To  accom- 
plish His  mission  toward  Gkdilee  there  thus  remained  to  be  visited  only  the  southern 
parts  of  this  province  on  the  side  of  Samaria.  What  more  natural,  consequently, 
than  the  direction  which  He  followed  in  this  journey,  slowly  passing  over  that  south- 
ern part  of  Galilee  from  west  to  east  which  He  had  not  before  visited,  and  from 
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which  He  could  make  some  excur8ioii§  among  that  Samaritan  people,  at  whose  liands 
He  had  found  so  eager  a  welcome  at  the  heginniug  of  His  ministry  ? 

Regarding  the  visit  to  Martha  and  Mary,  and  the  saying  13  :  84,  85,  we  refer  to 
the  explanation  of  the  passages.  Perhaps  the  first  is  a  trace  (unconscious  on  the 
part  of  Luke)  of  Jesus*  short  sojourn  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Dedication.  In 
any  case,  the  narrative  of  Luke  is  thus  found  to  form  the  natural  transition  between 
the  synoptical  accounts  and  that  of  John.  And  if  we  do  not  find  in  Luke  that  mul- 
tiplicity of  journeys  to  Jerusalem  which  forms  the  distinctive  feature  of  John's  Gos- 
pel, we  shall  at  least  meet  with  the  intermediate  type  of  a  ministry,  a  great  part  of 
which  (the  Galilean  work  once  finished)  assumes  the  form  of  a  prolonged  pilgrimage 
in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  ten  chapters  embraced  in  this  part  of  Luke,  they  are 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  situation.  Jesus  carries  along  with  Him  to  Judea  all 
the  following  of  devoted  believers  which  He  has  found  in  Galilee,  the  nucleus  of  His 
future  Church.  From  this  band  will  go  forth  the  army  of  evangelists  which,  with 
the  apostles  at  its  head,  will  shortly  enter  upon  the  conquest  of  the  world  in  llts 
name.  To  prepare  them  as  they  travel  along  for  this  task — such  is  His  constant  aim. 
He  prosecutes  it  directly  in  two  ways  ^by  sending  them  on  a  mission  before  Him,  as 
formerly  He  had  sent  the  Twelve,  and  making  them  serve,  as  these  hud  done,  a  first 
apprenticeship  to  their  future  work  ;  then,  by  bringing  to  bear  on  them  the  chief 
part  of  His  instructions  respecting  that  emancipation  from  the  world  and  its  goods 
which  was  to  be  the  distinctive  character  of  the  life  of  His  servants,  and  thus  gaining 
them  wholly  for  the  great  task  which  He  allots  to  them.* 

What  are  the  sources  of  Luke  in  this  part  which  is  peculiar  to  him  ?  According 
to  Holtzmann,  Luke  here  gives  us  the  contents  of  Matthew's  Logia,  excepting  the  in- 
troductions, which  he  adds  or  amplifies.  We  shall  examine  this  whole  hypothesis 
hereafter.  According  to  Schleiermacher,  this  narrative  is  the  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  two  accounts  derived  from  the  journals  of  two  companions  of  Jesus,'  the  one 
of  whom  took  part  in  the  journey  at  the  feast  of  Dedication,  the  other  in  that  of  the 
last  Passover.  Thus  he  explains  the  exactness  of  the  details,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  apparent  inexactness  with  which  a  visif  to  Bethany  is  found  recorded  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  scenes  in  Galilee.  According  to  this  view,  the  short  introduc- 
tions placed  as  headings  to  the  discourses  are  worthy  of  special  confidence.    But 

*  We  cannot  help  recalling  here  the  admirable  picture  which  Ensebius  draws  of 
the  bodj  of  evangelists  who,  under  Trajan,  continued  the  work  of  those  whom  Jesus 
.  had  tramed  with  so  much  care  :  *'  Alongside  of  him  (Quadratus)  there  fiourished  at 
that  time  many  other  successors  of  the  apostles,  who,  admirable  disciples  of  those 
great  men,  reared  the  edifice  on  the  foundations  which  they  laid,  continuing  the 
work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  and  scattering  abundantly  over  the  whole  earth  the 
wholesome  seed  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  f^r  a  very  large  number  of  His  disciples, 
carried  away  by  fervent  love  of  me  truth  which  the  divine  word  had  revealed  to 
them,  fulfilled  the  command  of  the  Saviour  to  divide  their  goods  among  the  poor. 
Then,  taking  leave  of  their  country,  they  filled  the  office  of  evangelists,  coveting 
eagerly  to  preach  Christ,  and  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  Gkxi  to  those  who  had  not 
yet  heard  the  word  of  faith.  And  after  laying  the  foundations  of  the  faith  in  some 
remote  and  barbarous  countries,  establishing  pastors  among  them,  and  confiding  to 
them  the  care  of  those  young  settlements,  without  stopping  longer,  they  hasted  on  to 
other  nations,  attended  by  the  grace  and  virtue  of  God  "  (ed.  LoDmmer,  iiL  88). 
Such  were  the  spiritual  children  of  those  whom  Jesus  had  equipped  on  this  journey, 
which  some  have  reckoned  an  invention  of  Luke. 
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how  has  this  fusion  of  the  two  writings  which  has  merged  the  two  journeys  into  one 
been  brought  about  ?  Luke  cannot  have  produced  it  consciously  ;  it  must  have  ex- 
isted in  his  sources.  The  difficulty  is  only  removed  a  stage.  How  was  it  possible 
for  the  two  accounts  of  different  journeys  to  be  fused  into  a  unique  whole  ?  Ajs  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  all  that  we  Wieve  it  possible  to  say  regarding  the  source  from 
which  Luke  drew  is,  that  the  document  must  have  been  either  Aramaic,  or  trans> 
lated  from  Aramaic.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  read  the  verse,  9  :  51, 
which  forms  the  heading  of  the  narrative. 

If  we  were  proceeding  on  the  relation  of  Luke  to  the  two  other  synoptics,  we 
should  divide  this  part  into  two  cycles — that  in  which  Luke  moves  alone 
(9  :  51-18  :  14),  and  that  in  which  he  moves  parallel  to  them  (18  :  15-19  :  27).  But 
that  division  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the'mind  of  the  author,  who  proba- 
bly knows  neither  of  the  two  other  canonical  accounts.  He  himself  divides  his  nar- 
rative into  three  cycles  by  the  three  observations  with  which  he  marks  it  off :  l«t 
9  :  51-13  :  21  (9  :  51,  the  resolution  to  depart ;  2d.  13  :  22-17  :  10  (13  :  22,  the  direction 
of  the  journey) ;  Bd.  17  :  11-19  :  27  (17  :  ll,  the  scene  ol^  the  journey).  Such,  then, 
will  be  our  division. 

FIRST  CYCLE.— CHAP.  9  :  61-13  :  21. 

T?ie  Depa/rture  from  QalUee. — First  Period  of  tJie  Journey. 

1.   Unfavorable  Beception  hy  the  Samaritans:  9  : 51-56. — Ver.  51.  IntroducUon, — 
The  style  of  this  verse  is  peculiarly  impressive  and  solemn.    The  expressions  eyhfero 
.     .    .     KQi  eon^pi^E  irpoouirov  artipt^eiv   betray  an   Aramaic   original.    The   verb 
GVfiKXjffMvaOai,  to  be  fulfilled^  means  here,  as  in  Acts  2:1,  the  gradual  filling  up  of  a 
series  of  days  which  form  a  complete  period,  and  extend  to  a  goal  determined  before- 
hand ;  comp.  n?.rjaBffvai,  2  :  21 ,  22.    The  period  here  is  that  of  the  days  of  the  de- 
parting of  Jesus  from  this  world  ;  it  began  with  the  first  announcement  of  His  suf- 
ferings, and  it  had  now  reached  one  of  its  marked  epochs,  the  departure  from  Gali* 
lee.    The  goal  is  the  avd?.i]f^is  Vie  perfecting  of  Jesus  ;  this  expression  combines  the 
two  ideas  of  His  death  and  ascension.^    Those  two  events,  of  which  the  one  is  the 
complement  of  the  other,  form  together  the  consununation  of  His  return  to  the 
Father  ;  comp.  the  same  combination  of  ideas  in  vfuQr/vai  and  ^dyetv,  John  8  :  14, 
8  :  28,  12  :  82,  13  : 3.    For  tlie  plural  Tjfiipai,  Luke  1 :  21,  22.     Wieseler  (in  his  Synop> 
sis)  formerly  gave  to  am?.rrtffiS  the  meaning  of  good  reception :  **  When  the  time  of  the 
favorable  reception  which  He  had  found  in  Galilee  was  coming  to  an  end."    But  as 
this  meaning  would  evidently  require  some  such  definition  as  h  Ta7.iXai^,  he  now  un- 
derstands by  nfiep.  avaX.,  '*  the  days  during  which  Jesus  should  have  been  received 
by  men"  (*'  Beitrftge,"  etc..  p.  127  et  seg.).    But  how  can  we  give  to  a  substantive  the 
meaning  of  a  verb  in  the  conditional  ?  and  besides,  comp.  Acts  1  : 2,  which  fixes  the 
meaning  of  droA^tg.     On  the  other  hand,  when  Meyer  concludes  from  the  passage 
in  Acts  that  the  ascension  only  is  here  referred  to,  he  forgets  the  difference  of  con- 
text.   In  Acts  1  this  meaning  is  evident,  the  death  being  already  a  past  event ;  but 
hero  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  two  events  yet  to  come,  by  which  the  departure 
of  Jesus  to  heaven  {avd^^riipn)  was  to  be  consummated,  are  not  comprehended  in  this 
w^ord.    The  pronoun  airo^,  by  emphasizing  the  subject,  brings  into  prominence  the 
free  and  deliberate  character  of  this  departure.    On  the  kqI  of  the  apodosis,  see 
pp.  83,  84.     This  kgI  {and  He  also)  recalls  the  correspondence  between  the  divine 
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decree  implied  in  the  term  (ntfiKX^povoBai,  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  free  will  with 
which  Jesus  conforms  thereto.  The  phrase  icp^aooitov  drr^piZetv  corresponds  in  the 
LXX  to  D^j©  D^C  (J®'*'  ^^  •  1^)  ^^  D^D  THJ  (Ezek.  6  : 2),  dresser  sa  fctce  vers,  (Oster- 
vald),  to  give  one's  view  an  invariable  direction  toward  an  end.  The  expression  sup- 
poses a  fear  to  be  surmounted,  an  energy  to  be  displayed.  On  the  prepositional 
phrase  to  Jerusalem,  comp.  9  :  31  and  Mark  10  :  32  :  ''  And  they  were  in  the  way  go- 
ing up  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  Jesus  went  before  them  :  and  as  they  followed  they  were 
afraid."  To  start  for  Jerusalem  is  to  march  to  His  death  ;  Jesus  knows  it ;  the  dis- 
ciples have  a  presentiment  of  danger.     This^conflrms  our  interpretation  of  dvdXrf^ii. 

Vers.  52-56.*  The  -Bc/iwoi.— This  tentalive  message  of  Jesus  does  not  prove,  as 
Meyer  and  Bleek  think,  that  He  ha^  the  intention  of  penetrating  farther  into  Sama- 
ria, and  of  going  directly  to  Jerusalem  in  that  way.  He  desired  to  do  a  work  in  the 
north  of  that  province,  like  that  which  had  succeeded  so  admirably  in  the  south 
(John  4). 

The  sending  of  messengers  was  indispensable,  on  account  of  the  numerous  ret- 
imie  which  accompanied  Him.  The  reading  noXtv  (ver.  52),  though  less  supported, 
appears  to  us  preferable  to  the  reading  Kdfirjv,  which  is  probably  taken  from  ver.  56. 
In  general,  the  Samaritans  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Jews  travelling  through 
their  country.  It  was  even  by  this  route,  according  to  Josephus,  that  the  Galileans 
usually  went  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  Samaritan  toleration  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  offer 
hospitality.  The  aim  of  Jesus  was  to  remove  the  wall  which  for  long  centuries  had 
separated  the  two  peoples.  The  Hebraism,  ro  TCp66oonov  nofjevofiEvov  (ver.  53), 
U^lhn  C^aD  (Ex.  33  ;  14  ;  2  Sam.  17  :  11),  proves  an  Aramaic  document.  The  con- 
duct of  James  and  John  betrays  a  state  of  exaltation,  which  was  perhaps  still  due  to 
the  impression  produced  by  the  transfiguration  scene.  The  proposal  which  they 
make  to  Jesus  seems  to  be  related  to  the  recent  appearance  of  Elias.  This  remark 
does  not  lose  its  truth,  even  if  the  words,  as  did  Elias,  which  several  Alex,  omit,  are 
not  authentic. 

Perhaps  this  addition  was  meant  to  extenuate  the  fault  of  the  disciples  ;  but  it 
may  also  have  been  left  out  to  prevent  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  from  falling  on  the  proph- 
et, or  because  the  Gnostics  employed  this  passage  against  the  authority  of  the  O.  T. 
(Tertulliao,  Adv.  Marc.  iv.  23).  The  most  natural  supposition  after  all  is.  that  the 
passage  is  an  explanatory  gloss.  Is  the  surname  of  sans  qf  thunder,  given  by  Jesus  to 
James  and  John,  to  be  dated  from  this  circumstance  ?'  We  think  not.  Jesus  would 
not  have  perpetuated  the  memory  of  a  fault  committed  by  His  two  beloved  disciplus. 
The  phrase.  He  turned  (ver.  65).  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  walking  at 
the  head  of  the  company.  A  great  many  Alex,  and  Byz.  mss.  agree  in  rejecting  the 
last  words  of  this  verse,  And  said.  Ye  know  not ;  but  the  oldest  versions,  the  Itala 
and  Peschito,  confirm  its  authenticity  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  cause  of  the  omis- 
sion is  nothing  else  than  the  confounding  of  the  words  KAI EME  with  the  following 

*  Ver.  52. ».  r.  A.  24Mnn.  It.  Vg.  read  itoXiv  instead  of  xoofinv,  Ver.  54.  ».  B. 
some  Mnn.  omit  aurov  after  nixfiyrau  ».  B..L.  Z.  2  Mnu.  If^^i.  Syr*"",  omit  the 
words  00%  nai  HXtai  eicmrfdav.  Ver.  55.  1*.  A.  B.  C.  E.  G.  H.  L.  S.  V.  X.  A  Z.  64 
Mod.  omit  the  words  xai  einev  ovx  oiSars  otov  nvevfjicxTo^  edre  v//£i5,  which  are 
found  in  D.  P*.  K.  M.  U.  r.  A.  n.  the  majority  of  the  Mnn.  Syr.  ltP»"'^-.  Ver.  56. 
The  T.  R.  adds  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  :  o  yap  vtoi  rov  avOpooitav  ovx  rfXBe 
irvra^  avBpoojCQOv  aito\e6at  ocWa  6a>6ai,  following  P''.  K.  M.  U.  V.  A.  11.  almost 
all  the  Mnn.  Syr.  Itpi^'i"'.    These  words  are  omitted  in  the  other  14  Mjj.  65  Mnn. 
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KAI  EUopevBrf.  They  may  be  understood  in  thrfee  ways :  either  interrogatiYely, 
"  Enow  ye  not  what  is  the  new  spiritual  reign  which  I  bring  in,  and  of  which  you 
are  to  1)e  the  instruments,  that  of  meekness  ?''*or  affirmatively,  with  the  same  sense, 
**  Ye  know  not  yet  .  .  ."  The  third  meaning  is  much  more  severe  ?  **  Ye  know 
not  of  what  spirit  you  are  the  instruments  when  speaking  thus  ;  you  think  that  you 
are  working  a  miracle  of  faith  in  my  service,  but  you  are  obeying  a  spirit  alien  from 
mine.*'  This  last  meaning,  which  is  that  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  Calvin,  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  expression  kiC£Ti^T}6evy  He  rebuked  them. 

The  following  words  (ver.  56),  Far  t/ie  iSon  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lii)es, 
but. to  save  them,  are  wanting  in  the  same  authorities  as  the  preceding,  and  hi  the 
Cantabrigian  besides.  It  is  a  gloss  brought  in^rom  19: 10  and  Matt.  18:11.  In 
these  words  there  are,  besides,  numerous  variations,  as  is  usual  in  mterpolated  pas- 
sages. Here,  probably,  we  have  the  beginning  of  those  many  alterations  in  the  text 
which  are  remarked  in  this  piece.  The  copyists,  rendered  distrustful  by  the  first 
gloss,  seem  to  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  arbitrary  corrections  in  the  rest  of 
the  passage..  The  suspicion  of  Gnostic  interpolations  may  have  equally  contributed 
to  the  same  result. 

Jesus  offered,  but  did  not  impose  Himself  (8  :  37) ;  He  withdrew.  Was  the  other 
village  where  He  was  received  Jewish  or  Samaritan  ?  Jewish,  most  probably  ;  other- 
wise the  difference  of  treatment  experienced  in  two  villages  belonging  to  the  same 
people  would  have*  been  more  expressly  emphasized. 

3.  The  Three  Disciples:  9:57-62.— Two  of  these  short  episodes  are  also  con- 
nected in  Matthew  (chap.  8) ;  but  by  him  they  are  placed  at  the  time  when  Jesus  is 
setting  out  on  His  excursion  into  Decapolis.  Meyer  and  Weizsacker  prefer  the  situa- 
tion indicated  by  Matthew.  The  sequel  will  show  what  we  are  to  think  of  that 
opinion. 

Ist.  Vers.  57  and  58.*  Luke  says,  a  certain  man;  in  Matthew  it  is  a  scribe. 
Why  this  difference,  if  they  follow  the  same  document  ?  The  homage  of  the  man 
breathed  a  blind  confidence  in  his  own  strength.  The  answer  of  Jesus  is  a  call  to 
self-examination.  To  follow  such  a  Master  tohithersoever  He  goeiJi,  more  is  needed 
than  a  good  resolution  ;  he  must  walk  in  the  way  of  self -mortification  (9  :  33).  f  The 
word  KaTadHT)yoi}6ii  strictly  denotes  shelter  under  foliage,  as  opposed  to  holes  in  the 
earth.  Night  by  night  Jesus  received  from  the  band  of  His  Father  a  resting-place, 
which  He  knew  not  in  the  morning  ;  the  beasts  were  better  off  in  respect  of  comfort. 
The  name  ihn  of  man  is  employed  with  precision  here  to  bring  out  the  contrast 
between  the  Lord  of  creation  and  His  poorest  subjects.  This  offer  and  answer  are 
certainly  put  more  naturally  at  the  time  of  final  departure  from  Galilee,  than  at  the 
beginning  of  a  few  hours*  or  a  few  days*  excursion,  as  in  Matthew. 

2(i.  Vers.  59,  60.  J  Luke  says,  another  (individual)  ;  Matthew,  another  of  Hin 
disciples.  The  scribe  had  offered  himself  ;  this  latter  is  addressed  by  Jesus.  Luke 
alone  indicates  the  contrast  which  the  succeeding  conversation  explains.    Here  we 

*  Ver,  57.  fi*.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  It*"*i.  omit  xvpie, 

f  The  following  is  M.  Kenan's  commentary  on  this  sayine  :  *'  His  vagrant  life,  at 
first  full  of  charms  for  him,  began  to  weigh  heavily  on  him  ("  Vie  de  Jfesus/'  18th 
ed.  p.  337).  Here  certainly  is  one  of  the  strangest  liberties  with  the  history  of  Jesus 
which  this  author  has  allowed  himself.  The  saying  breathes,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  manly  couracrc. 

t  Ver.  59.  B.  D.  V.  omit  xvpie. 
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have  no  more  a  man  of  impulse,  pr^ui^ptuous  and  without  self -distrust.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  a  character  reflecting  and  wary  even  to  excess.  Jesus  has  more 
confidence  in  him  than  in  the  former ;  He  stimulates  instead  of  correcting  him. 
Could  the  answer  which  He  gives  him  (ver.  60)  be  altogether  justified  in  the  situation 
which  Matthew  indicates,  and  if  what  was  contemplated  was  only  a  short  expedition, 
in  which  this  man  without  inconvenience  could  have  taken  part  ?  In  the  position 
indicated  by  Luke,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  matter  changes.  The  Lord  is  settmg  out, 
not  again  to  return  ;  will  he  who  remains  behind  at  this  decisive  moment  ever  rejoin 
Him  ?  There  are  critical  periods  in  the  moral  life,  when  that  which  is  not  done  at 
the  moment  will  never  be  done.  The  Spirit  blows  ;  its  action  over,  the'  ship  will 
never  succeed  in  getting  out  of  port.  But,  it  is  said,  to  bury  a  father  is  a  sacred 
duty ;  Jesus  has  no  ri|;ht  to  set  abide  such  a  duty.  But  there  may  be  conflicting 
duties  ;  the  law  itself  provided  for  one,  in  cases  analogous  to  that  which  is  before  us. 
The  high  priest  and  the  Nazarites,  or  conteerated  ones,  were  not  to  pollute  themselves 
for  the  dead,  were  it  even  their  father  or  mother  (Lev.  21  :  11 ;  Num.  6  :  6,  7) ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  could  neither  touch  the  body  to  pay  it  the  last  duties,  nor  enter  the 
house  where  it  lay  (Num.  19  :  14),  nor  take  part  in  the  funeral  meal  (Hos.  9  :  4).  All 
that  Jesus  does  here  is  to  apply  the  moral  principle  implicitly  laid  down  by  the 
law — to  wit,  that  in  case  of  conflict,  spiritual  duty  takes  precedence  of  the  law  of 
propriety.  If  his  country  be  attacked,  a  citizen  will  leave  his  father's  body  to  run 
to  the  frontier  ;  if  his  own  life  be  threatened,  the  most  devoted'son  will  take  to  flight, 
leaving  to  others  the  care  of  paying  the  last  honors  to  his  father's  remains.  Jesus 
calls  upon  this  man  to  do  for  the  life  of  his  soul  what  every  son  would  do  for  that  of 
his  body.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pollution  contracted  by  the  presence  of 
a  dead  body  lasted  seven  days  (Num.  19  :  11-22).  What  would  have  happened  to 
this  man  during  these  seven  days?  His  impressions  would  have  been  chilled. 
Already  Jesus  saw  him  plunged  anew  in  the  tide  of  his  ordinary  life,  lost  to  the  king- 
dom of  God.  There  was  needed  in  this  case  a  decision  like  that  which  Jesus  had 
just  taken  Himself  (ver.  51).  ^AneX^oov  (strictly,  from  the  spot)  is  opposed  to  every 
desire  of  delay  ;  the  higher  mission,  the  spiritual  Nazariteship,  begins  immediately. 
From  the  word  deady  on  the  double  meaning  of  which  the  answer  of  Jesus  turns, 
there  is  suggested  the  judgment  which  He  passed  on  human  nature  before  its  re- 
newal by  the  gospel.  This  saying  is  parallel  to  that  other,  **  If  ye  who  are  evil 
.  .  ."  and  to  Paul's  declaration,  "  Te  were  dead  in  your  sins  .  .  ."  (Eph.  2  :1). 
The  command,  "Preach  the  kingdom  of  God,"  justifies,. by  the  sublimity  of  the 
object.,  the  sacrifice  demanded.  The  Sid  in  didyyeXKe  indicates  diffusion.  The 
mission  of  the  seventy  disciples,  which  immediately  follows,  sets  this  command  in  its 
true  light.  Jesus  had  a  place  for  this  man  to  fill  in  that  army  of  evangelists  which  He 
purposed  to  send  before  Him,  and  which  at  a  later  date  was  to  labor  in  changing  the 
aspect  of  the  world.  Everything  in  this  scene  is  explained  by  the  situation  in  which 
Luke  places  it.  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates  (Strom.  3  :  4)  that  the  name  of  this 
man  was  Philip.  In  any  case,  it  could  not  have  been  the  apostle  of  that  name  who 
had  long  been  following  Jesus  (John  6) ;  but  might  it  not  be  the  deacon  Philip,  who 
afterward  played  so  important  a  part  as  deacon  and  evangelist  in  tlie  primitive 
Church  ?  If  it  is  so,  we  can  understand  why  Jesus  did  not  allow  such  a  prize  to 
escape  Him. 

8(2.  Vers.  61,  62.    This  third  instance  belongs  only  to  Luke.    It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
synthesis  of  the  two  others.    This  man  offers  himself,  like  the  first ;  and  yet  he  tem- 
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porizes  like  the  second.  The  word  aicora&tSsdOat,  strictly,  to  leaw  one's  place  in  the 
ranks,  rather  denotes  here  separation  from  the  members  of  his  house,  than  renuncia- 
tion of  his  goods  (14:38).  The  preposition  eis,  which  follows  roliS,  is  better  ex- 
plained by  taking  the  pronoun  in  the  masculine  sense.  There  are,  in  the  answer  of 
Jesus,  at  once  a  call  to  examine  himself,  and  a  summons  to  a  more  thorough  decision. 
The  figure  is  that  of  a  man  who,  while  engaged  in  labor  (aor.  iTttfiaXoor),  instead  of 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  furrow  which  he  is  drawing  (pres.  ftXefCoov),  looks  behind  at 
some  object  which  attracts  his  interest.  He  is  only  half  at  work,  and  half  work  only 
will  be  the  result.  What  will  come  of  the  divine  work  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
devotes  himself  to  it  with  a  heart  preoccupied  with  other  cares  ?  A  heroic  impulse, 
without  afterthought,  is  the  condition  of  Christian  service.  In  the  words,  jU  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  two  ideas  of  self -discipline  and  of  work  to  influence  others  are 
not  separated,  as  indeed  they  form  but  one.  This  summons  to  entire  renunciation  is 
much  more  naturally  explained  by  the  situation  of  Luke  than  by  that  of  Matthew. 

Those  three  events  had  evidently  been  joined  together  by  tradition,  on  account  of 
their  homogeneous  nature,  like  the  two  Sabbatic  scenes,  6:1-11.  They  were  ex- 
amples of  the  discriminating  wisdom  with  which  Jesus  treated  the  most  diverse  cases. 
This  group  of  episodes  was  incorporated  bj»  the  evangelists  of  the  primitive  Church 
in  either  of  the  traditional  cycles  indifferently.  Accordingly,  in  Matthew  it  takes  its 
place  in  the  cycle  of  the  Gadarene  journey.  Luke,  more  exact  in  his  researches,  has 
undoubtedly  restored  it  to  its  true  historical  situation.  For  although  the  three  events 
did  not  occur  at  the  same  time,  as  might  appear  to  be  the  case  if  we  were  to  take  his 
narrative  literfdly,  all  the  three  nevertheless  belong  to  the  same  epoch,  that  of  the 
fiaal  departure  from  Galilee.  Holtzmann,  who  will  have  it  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
both  borrowed  this  piece  from  the  Logia,  is  obliged  to  ask  why  Matthew  has  cut  <^ 
the  third  case  ?  His  answer  is  :  Matthew  imagined  that  this  third  personage  was  no 
other  than  the  rich  ^oung  man  whose  history  he  reckoned  on  eiving  later,  in  the  form 
in  which  he  found  it  in  the  other  common  source,  the  original  Mark.  Luke  had  not 
the  same  perspicacity  ;  and  hence  he  has  twice  related  the  same  fact  in  two  different 
forms.  But  the  rich  young  man  had  no  thought  of  asking  Jesus  to  be  allowed  to 
follow  Him ;  what  filled  his  mind  was  the  idea  of  some  work  to  be  done  which 
would  secure  his  salvation.  The  state  of  soul  and  the  conversation  are  wholly  differ- 
ent. At  all  events,  if  the  fact  was  the  same,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  allow  that 
it  had  taken  two  different  forms  in  the  tradition,  and  that  Luke,  not  having  the  same 
sources  as  Matthew,  reproduced  both  without  suspecting  their  identity. 

3.  2  he  Sending  of  the  Seventy  Disciples  :  10 : 1-24. — Though  Jesus  proceeded  slowly 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  village  to  village.  He  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to  each 
place.  It  was  therefore  of^eat  moment  that  He  should  everywhere  find  His  arrival 
prepared  for,  minds  awakened,  hearts  expectant  of  His  visit.  This  precaution  "was 
the  more  important,  because  this  first  visit  was  to  be  His  last  Accordingly,  as  He 
had  sent  the  Twelve  into  the  northern  parts  of  Galilee  at  the  period  when  He  was 
visiting  them  for  the  last  time,  He  now  summons  a  more  numerous  body  of  His 
adherents  to  execute  a  similar  mission  in  the  southern  regions  of  the  province.  They 
thus  serve  under  His  eyes,  in  a  manner,  the  apprenticeship  to  their  future  calling. 
The  recital  of  this  mission  embraces — 1^^  The  Sending  (vers.  1-16) ;  2d,  The  Return 
(vers.  17-24).  The  essential  matter  always  is  the  discourse  of  Jesus,  in  which  Bis 
profoundest  emotions  find  expression. 

1st.  Tfie  Sending,  vers.  1-16.— Ver.  1,*   The  Mission.— *Ay ad etxvv/it,  to  put  in 

*  Ver.  1..  B.  L.  Z.  Syr»«h.  omit  xca,  B.  D.  M.  8yr^^  It*"*!.  Epiphanius.  Augus- 
tine, Recognit.  Clement.  :  efiSojurfKovro  dvo,  B.  K.  n.  some  Mnn.  Syr.,  dvo  ovo 
instead  of  dvo. 
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view;  and  hence,  to  deet  and  inslaU  (1 :  80) ;  here,  to  designate.  The  word  instUuer 
(Crampon)  would  wrongly  give  a  permanent  character  to  this  mission.  Schleier- 
macher  and  Meyer  think  that  by  the  xai  kzipov^y  others  ateo,  Luke  alludes  to  the 
sending  of  the  two  messengers  (9 :  52).  But  those  two  envoys  are  of  too  widely  dif- 
ferent a  natnre  to  admit  of  being  put  on  the  same  footing,  and  the  term  dvedst^ev 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  former.  The  solemn  instructions  which  follow  leave  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  by  the  others  also,  Luke  alludes  to  the  sending  of  the  Twelve. 
The  term  kripoviy  others^  authorizes  the  view  that  the  Twelve  were  not  compre- 
hended in  this  second  mission  ;  Jesus  kept  them  at  this  time  by  His  side,  with  a  view 
to  their  peculiar  training  for  their  future  ministry. 

The  oscillation  which  prevails  in  the  mss.  between  the  numbers  seventy  and  setenty- 
two,  and  which  is  reproduced  in  ver.  17,  exists  equally  in  several  other  cases  where 
this  number  appears,  e.g.  the  seventy  or  seventy- two  Alexandrine  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  numbers  70  and  72  are  both  multi- 
ples of  numbers  very  frequently  used  in  sacred  symbolism — 7  times  10  and  6  times 
12.  The  authorities  are  in  favor  of  seventy,  the  reading  in  particular  of  the  SinaiMcus, 
Does  this  number  contain  an  allusion  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  (71, 
including  the  president) — a  number  which  appears  in  its  turn  to  correspond  with  that 
of  the  70  elders  chosen  by  Moses  (Num.  11  :  16-25)  ?  In  this  case  it  would  be,  so  to 
speak,  an  anti-Sanhedrim  which  Jesus  constituted,  as,  in  uamiog  the  Twelve,  He 
had  set  over  against  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  twelve  new  spiritual  patriarchs.  But 
there  is  another  explanation  of  the  number  which  seems  to  us  more  natural.  The 
Jews  held,  agreeably  to  Gen.  10,  that  the  human  race  was  made  up  of  70  (or  72) 
peoples,  14  descended  from  Japhet,  30  from  Ham,  and  26  from  Shem.  This  idea, 
not  uncommon  in  the  writings  of  later  Judaism,  is  thus  expressed  in  the  *'  Clemen- 
tine Recognitions''  (ii.  42) :  "  God  divided  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  72  parts.'* 
If  the  choice  of  the  Twelve,  as  it  took  place  at  the  beginning,  had  more  particular 
relation  to  Christ's  mission  to  Israel,  the  sending  of  the  seventy,  carried  out  at  a  more 
advanced  epoch,  when  the  unbelief  of  the  people  was  assuming  a  fixed  form, 
announced  and  prepared  for  the  extension  of  preaching  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
Jesus  sent  them  two  and  two ;  the  gifts  of  the  one  were  to  complete  those  of  the 
other.  Besides,  did  not  the  legal  adage  say,  In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses 
shaU  every  word  be  established  f  Lange  translates  au  €/is\Xsv,  "where  He  should 
have  come,"  as  if  the  end  of  the  visit  made  by  the  seventy  had  been  to  make  up  for 
that  for  which  Jesus  had  not  time.  This  meaning  is  opposed  to  the  text,  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  words  before  Him. 

Vers.  2-16.  The  Discourse.—lt  falls  into  two  parts :  Instructions  for  the  mission 
(vers.  2-13),  and  warnings  to  the  cities  of  Galilee  (vers.  18-16). 

The  instructions  first  explain  the  reason  of  this  mission  (ver.  2) ;  then  the  conduct 
to  be  observed  on  setting  out  and  during  the  journey  (vers.  3,  4),  at  the  time  of  arri- 
val (vers.  5,  6) ;  during  their  sojourn  in  the  case  of  a  favorable  reception  (vers.  7-9)  ; 
finally,  on  their  departure  in  the  case  of  rejection  (vers.  10-12). 

Ver.  2.*  •*  Therefore  said  He  unto  them,  The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labor- 
ers are  few  ;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  would  send  forth 
laborers  into  His  harvest."  Matthew  has  this  utterance  in  chap.  9,  in  presence  of 
the  Gkdilean  multitudes,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  sending  of  the  Twelve.    Bleek 

*  Ver.  2.    Instead  of  ovr,  ».  B.  C.  D.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  It*"'*,  read  Ss. 
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himself  acknowledges  that  it  is  better  placed  by  Luke.  *'  The  field  is  the  world," 
Jesus  had  said  in  the  parable  of  the  sower.  It  is  to  this  vast  domain  that  the  very 
strong  words  of  this  verse  naturally  apply,  recalling  the  smilar  words,  John  4  :  35  : 
*'  Look  on  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest,'*  uttered  in  Samaria,  and 
on  the  threshold,  as  it  were,  of  the  Gentile  world.  The  sending  of  the  new  laborefs 
is  the  fruit  of  the  prayers  of  their  predecessors.  The  prep,  kx  in  ix/3dXXetr,  thrust 
foHli,  may  signify,  forth  from  the  Father's  house,  from  heaven,  whence  real  callings 
issue  ;  or,  forth  from  the  Holy  Land,  whence  the  evangelization  of  the  Gentiles  was 
to  proceed.    Following  on  the  idea  of  prayer,  the  first  meaning  is  the  more  natural. 

Vers.  3,  4.*  **  Go  your  ways  ;  behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves. 
Carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes ;  and  salute  no  man  by  the  way."  They 
are  to  set  out  Just  as  they  are,  weak  and  utterly  unprovided.  The  first  characteristic 
of  the  messengers  of  Jesus  is  confidence.  Jesus,  who  gives  them  their  mission  {Jty^ 
is  certainly  authentic),  charges  Himself  with  the  task  of  defending  them  and  of  pro- 
viding for  their  wants.  'Tnodrfftaray  change  of  sandals  ;  this  is  proved  by  the  verb 
fiadrd^eivy  to  carry  a  burden.  It  is  diflBicult  to  understand  the  object  of  the  last 
words.  Are  they  meant  to  indicate  haste,  as  in  2  Kings  4  :  29  ?  But  the  journey  of 
Jesus  Himself  has  nothing  hurried  about  it.  Does  He  mean  to  forbid  them,  as  some 
have  thought,  to  seek  the  favor  of  men  ?  But  the  words  by  tJie  way  would  be  super- 
fluous. Jesus  rather  means  that  they  must  travel  like  men  absorbed  by  one  supreme 
interest,  which  will  not  permit  them  to  lose  their  time  in  idle  ceremonies.  It  is  well 
known  how  complicated  and  tedious  Eastern  salutations  are.  The  domestic  hearth  is 
the  place  where  they  are  to  deliver  their  message.  A  tranquillity  regins  there  which 
is  appropriate  to  so  serious  a  subject. .  The  following  verses  readily  fall  in  with  this 
idea. 

Vers.  5,  6.t  "  And  into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first  say,  Peace  be  to  this 
house.  And  if  the  (a)  son  of  peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall  rest  upon  it :  if  not,  it 
shall  turn  to  you  again."  The  pres.  eidepxv<^Oe  (Byz.)  expresses  better  than  the  aor. 
(Alex.)  that  the  entrance  and  the  salutation  are  simultaneous.  The  prevailing  im- 
pulse, in  the  servant  of  Christ,  is  the  desire  of  communicating  the  peace  with  which 
he  himself  is  filled  (his peace  ver.  6).  If  the  article  before  v/dJ— **  ihs  son  of  peace*' 
—were  authentic  (T.  R.),  it  would  designate  the  individual  as  the  object  of  a  special 
divine  decree,  which  is  far- fetched.  The  phrase,  son  of  peade,  is  a  Hebraism.  la 
this  connection  it  represents  the  notion  of  peace  as  an  actual  force  which  comes  to 
life  in  the  individual.  The  reading  of  the  two  most  ancient  mbs.,  kitavanctrfdErcn y 
is  regular  (aor.  pass,  kndrfv).  If  no  soul  is  found  there  fitted  to  receive  the  influence 
of  the  gospel  salutation,  it  will  not  on  that  account  be  without  efficacy ;  it  will  return 
with  redoubled  force,  as  it  were,  on  him  who  uttered  it. 

Vers.  7-9. t  **  And  in  the  same  house  remain,  eating  and  drinking  such  things 
as  they  give :  for  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Go  not  from  house  to  house. 
8.  And  into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  receive  you,  eat  such  things  as  are  set 
before  you  :  9.  And  heal  the  sick  that  are  therehi,  and  say  unto  them.  The  kingdom 

^     *  Ver.  3.  ».  A.  B.  omit  eyoo  after  tSov.    Ver.  4.  ».  B.  D.  L.  Z.  several  Mnn.  un 
instead  of  fxTfde,  ^ 

t  Ver.  5.  The  mss,  are  divided  between  ti6epxn^^  (T.  R.)  and  eKSeABpre  (Alex.), 
Ver.  0.  T.  R.  reads  o  before  vtoS,  with  fci.  and  some  Mnn.  only.  fi>.  B.,  e7Cava7ratf6E^ 
Tcxi  instead  of  B7tavaitccv6ETca. 

X  Ver.  7.  E6Tt  is  omitted  by  ».  B.  D.  L.  X.  Z. 
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of  God  18  come  nigh  unto  you."  A  favorable  rcceptiun  is  supposed.  Tha  messen- 
ger of  Christ,  regarding  his  entrance  into  that  house  above  everything  else  as  a  prov- 
idential  event,  is  to  fix  his  residence  there  during  the  entire  period  of  his  stay  in  that 
place  (see on  9  : 4).  ^Er  avvy  rp  oixioc,  not  "in  the  same  house,"  as  if  it  were  kv 
tg  avrp  oixia,  but,  **  in  that  same  house  which  he  entered  at  first."  They  are,  be- 
sides, to  regard  themselves  immediately  as  members  of  the  family,  and  to  eat  with- 
out scruple  the  bread  of  their  hosts.  It  is  the  price  of  their  labor.  They  give  more 
than  they  receive. 

In  ver.  8  Jesus  applies  the  same  principle  to  the  whole  city  which  shall  receive 
them.  Their  arrival  resembles  a  triumphal  entrance :  they  are  served  with  food  ; 
the  sick  are  brought  to  them  ;  they  speak  publicly.  It  is  a  mistake  to  find  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  Ildy  to  itapaTiQefiBvov  i66i€re  (1  Cor.  10  ;  27),  an  allusion  to  this 
¥er.  8 ;  the  object  of  the  two  sayings  is  entirely  different.  There  is  here  no  question 
whatever  as  to  the  cleanness  or  uucleanness  of  the  viands  ;  we  are  yet  in  a  Jewish 
world.  The  accus.  government  ig>  vfjia^,  unto  (upon)  you,  expresses  the  efficacy  of 
the  message,  its  action  upon  the  individuals  concerned.  The  perf.  yyyixe  indicates 
that  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  thenceforth  a  fact.  It  is  near ;  the 
presence  of  the  messengers  of  ^le  Messiah  is  the  proof. 

Vers.  10-12.*  **  But  into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  receive  you  not,  go 
your  ways  out  into  the  streets  of  the  same,  and  say,  11.  Even  the  very  dust  of  your 
city,  which  cleaveth  on  us,  we  do  wipe  off  against  you  :  notwithstanding  be  ye  sure 
of  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you.  12.  But  X  say  unto  you, 
that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  in  that  day  for  Sodom  than  for  that  city. "  This  proc- 
lamation, and  the  symbolical  act  with  which  it  closes,  are  solemn  events  ;  they  will 
play  a  part  in  the  judgment  of  those  populations.  Kai,  this  wry  dust.  The  dat. 
v/ify,  to  you,  expresses  the  idea,  "  we  return  it  to  you,  by  shaking  it  from  our  feet." 
There  i&  the  breaking  up  of  every  bond  of  connection  (see  9  : 5).  nXift^  indicates,  as 
it  always  does,  a  restriction  :  ' '  Further,  we  have  nothing  else  to  announce  to  you, 
excepting  that  .  .  ."  In  spite  of  the  bad  reception,  which  will  undoubtedly  pre- 
vent the  visit  of  Jesus,  this  time  will  nevertheless  be  to  them  the  decisive  epoch. 
^E<p  ^pLdiy  upon  you,  in  the  T.  R,  is  a  gloss  taken  from  ver.  9.  That  day  may  de- 
note the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people  by  the  Romans,  or  the  last  judgment.  The 
two  punishments,  the  one  of  which  is  more  national,  the  other  individual,  are 
blended  together  in  this  tLreatening  of  the  Lord,  as  in  that  of  John  the  Baptist  (3  : 9). 
Yet  the  idea  of  the  last  judgment  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  one,  from  what  follows, 
ver.  14. 

This  threatening,  wherein  the  full  gravity  of  the  present  time  is  revealed,  and  the 
deep  feeling  expressed  which  Jesus  had  of  the  supreme  character  of  His  mission, 
leads  the  Lord  to  cast  a  glance  backward  at  the  conduct  of  the  cities  whose  proba- 
tion is  now  concluded,  and  whose  sentence  is  no  longer  in  suspense.  The  memory 
of  the  awful  words  which  they  are  about  to  hoar  will  follow  the  disciples  on  their 
miasion,  and  will  impress  them  with  its  vast  importance. 

Vers.  13-16.  t  **  Woe  unto  thee,  Ohorazin  !    Woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida  !  for  if  the 

♦  Ver.  10.  8*.  B.  C.  D.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.,  sideXBifre  instead  of  eidepxv^^^'  Ver. 
11.  ».  B.  D.  R.  some  Mnn.  Syr*"'.  ltP^«f'q"%  add  ei5  rovi  nodas  after  v/ioov.  Ht,  B. 
D.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Byr«".  ItP>">«i°«,  omit  €<p  v>uas. 

t  Ver.  15.  Instead  of  v  etai  ovpavov  v^GDfiet6a,  which  the  T.  R.  reads,  with  IG 
Mjj.  idmost  all  the  Mnn.  Syr^*'.  It»"<i.,  the  reading  is  mv  ^^^  ^^v  ovpavov  v^ooOifCii 
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mighty  works  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  which  have  been  done  in  you,  tbey 
had  a  great  while  ago  repented,  sitting  in  sackcloth'  and  ashes.  14.  But  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  judgment  than  for  you.  15.  And  thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  »halt  be  thrust  down  to  hell.  16.  He  that 
heareth  you  heareth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me ;  and  he  that  de- 
spiseth  me  despiseth  Him  that  sent  me."  The  name  of  Chorazin  is  not  foimd  either 
in  the  O.  T.  or  in  Josephus.  But  Jewish  tradition  mentions  it  frequently  either  under 
the  name  of  Chorazatm,  as  producing  a  cheese  of  inferior  quality,  or  under  that  of 
Choraschin,  as  situated  in  Naphtali.* 

According  to  Eusebius  ('*  Onomasticon"),  Chorazin  was  situated  12  miles 
(4  leaguesH-Jcrome  says,  certainly  by  mistake,  in  his  translation,  2  miles— from 
Capernaum.  This  situation  corresponds  exactly  with  the  ruins  which  still  bear  the 
name  of  Bir-Rirdzeh,  a  little  tu  the  north  of  Tel-Hum,  if  we  place  Capernaum  in  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret  (p.  155).  f  We  do  not  know  any  of  the  numerous  miracles 
which  this  declaration  implies.  Of  those  at  Bethsaida  we  know  only  one.  On  the 
important  consequences  which  this  Yact  has  for  criticism,  see  p.  216.  The  interpre- 
tation which  M.  Colani  has  attempted  to  give  to  the  word  dwdpim  in  this  passage- 
works  of  holiness — will  not  bear  discussion.  • 

It  Ib  impossible  to  render  well  into  English  the  image  employed  by  Jesus.  The 
two  cities  personified  are  represented  as  sitting  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  covered 
with  ashes.  The  nXi^Vy  excepting,  is  related  to  an  idea  which  is  understood  :  •'  Tyre 
and  Sidon  shall  also  be  found  guilty ;  only,  they  shall  be  so  in  a  less  degree  than 
you."  The  tone  rises  (yer.  15)  as  the  mind  of  Jesus  turns  to  the  city  which  had 
shared  most  richly  in  that  effusion  of  grace  of  which  Galilee  has  just  been  the  subject 
— Capernaum.  It  was  there  that  Jesus  had  fixed  his  residence  ;  He  had  made  it  the 
new  Jerusalem,  the  cradle  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  difllcult  to  understand  how 
commentators  could  have  referred  the  words,  excUted  to  heaven,  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  city,  and  Stier  to  its  alleged  situation  on  a  hill  by  the  side  of  the 
lake  !  This  whole  discourse  of  Jesus  moves  in  the  most  elevated  sphere.  The  point 
in  question  is  the  privilege  which  Jesus  bestowed  on  the  city  by  making  it  Ms  city 
(Matt.  9  : 1).  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Tischendorf,  we  unhesitatingly  pre- 
fer the  received  reading  7  i^aoOelday  '*  which  art  exalted,"  to  that  of  some  Alex., 
jti^  vipooOijdjfy  "Wilt  thou  be  exalted?  No,  thou  wilt  c(j«ne  down  ..."  Tlie 
meaning  which  this  reading  gives  is  tame  and  insipid.  It  has  arisen  simply  from  the 
fact  that  the  final  /i  of  Capernaum  was  by  mistake  joined  to  the  following  77,  which, 
thus  become  a  mv>  necessitated  the  change  from  'dfoa^et6a  to  vipooBi^p.  This  vari- 
ation is  also  found  in  Matthew,  where  the  mss.  show  another  besides,  7}  v^ooBrfi, 
which  gives  the  same  meaning  as  the  T.  R.  As  Heaven  is  here  the  emblem  of  the 
highest  divine  favors,  Hades  is  that  of  the  deepest  abasement.    In  the  O.  T.  it  is  the 

in  ».  B.  D.  L.  Z.  Syr*"'.  It»"^.  B.  D.  8yr«"..  KCcraPTf67f  (thou  shaU  descencC)  instead 
of  xaraflifiadBT^Tf  (ihou  shaU  be  cast  down).  The  mss.  are  divided  between  ovparoo 
and  Tov  ovpavoVy  aSov  and  rov  aSov. 

*  "  Tr.  Menachoth,"  fol.  85.  1  ;  "  Baba  bathra."  fol.  15, 1  (see  Caspar!,  "  Chron. 
geoffr.  Einleitnng  in  das  Leben  Jesu  CJhristi,"  p.  76). 

t  Comp.  Van  de  Velde  and  Felix  Bovet.  The  latter  says  :  '*  They  assure  me  at 
Tiberias  that  there  is  on  the  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Tel-Hum,  a  ruin  called  Bir  (WeU)  Keresoun.  This  may  probably  be  the  Chorazin  of 
the  Gtospel."     "  Voyage  en  Terre-Sainle, "  p.  415. 
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place  of  silence,  where  hU  earthly  activity  ceases,  where  all  human  grandeur  returns 
to  its  nothingness  (Ezek.  31  and  82). 

Matthew  places  this  declaration  in  the  middle  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  immedi- 
ately after  the  embassy  sent  by  John  the  Baptist.  We  can  understand  without  diffi- 
culty the  association  of  ideas  which  led*  the  evangelist  to  connect  the  one  of  those 
pieces  with  the  other.  The  impenitence  of  the  people  in  respect  of  the  forerunner 
was  the  prelude  to  their  unbelief  in  respect  of  Jesus.  But  does  not  the  historical  sit- 
uation indicated  by  Luke  deserve  the  preference  ?  Is  such  a  denunciation  not  much 
more  intelligible  when  the  mission  of  Jesus  to  those  cities  was  entirely  finished  ? 
Luke  adds  a  saying,  ver.  16,  which,  by  goin]^  back  on  the  thought  in  the  first  part  of 
the  discourse,  brings  out  its  unity — the  position  taken  up  with  respect  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  Jesus  and  their  preaching,  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  position  taken  up  with 
respect  to  Jesus,  nay,  with  respect  to  God  Himself.  What  a  grandeur,  then,  belongs 
to  the  work  which  He  confides  to  them  ! 

2d.  TJu  Betum :  vers.  17-24. — Jesus  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  for  His  disciples 
at  a  fixed  place.  From  the  word  'dTtedrpejpav,  tliey  returned  (ver.  17),  it  would  even 
appear  that  the  place  was  that  from  which  He  had  sent  them.  Did  He  await  them 
there,  or  did  He  in  the  interval  take  some  other  direction  along  with  His  apostles  ? 
The  sequel  will  perhaps  throw  some  liglit  on  this  question.  His  intention  certainly 
was  Himself  to  visit  along  with  them  all  those  localities  in  which  they  had  preceded 
Him  (ver.  1).  Tliis  very  simple  explanation  sets  aside  all  the  improbabilities  which 
have  been  imputed  to  this  narrative.  The  return  of  the  disciples  was  signalized,  first 
of  all,  by  a  conversation  of  Jesus  with  them  about  their  mission  (vers.  17-20)  ;,then 
by  an  outburst,  unique  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  regarding  the  unexpected  but  mar- 
vellous progress  of  His  work  (vers.  21-24). 

Vers.  17-20.*  The  Joy  of  t/ie  Disciples.*—**  And  the  seventy  returned  again  with 
joy,  saying.  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through  Thy  name.  18.  And 
He  said  unto  them,  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven.  19.  Behold,  I  give 
unto  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy  :  and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you.  20.  Only  in  this  rejoice  not,  that 
the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you  ;  but  rejoice  because  yuur  names  are  written  in 
heaven."  The  phrase,  with  joy,  expresses  the  tone  of  the  whole  piece.  The  joy  of 
the  disciples  becomes  afterward  that  of  Jesus ;  and  then  it  bursts  forth  from  His 
heart  exalted  and  purified  (ver.  21,  et  seq.).  Confident  in  the  promise  of  their  Master, 
they  had  set  themselves  to  heal  the  sick,  and  in  this  way  they  had  soon  come  to 
attack  the  severest  malady  of  all — that  of  possession  ;  and  they  had  succeeded.  Their 
surprise  at  this  unhoped-for  success  is  described,  with  the  vivacity  of  an  entirely  fresh 
experience  by  the  xai,  *' even  the  devils,*'  and  by  the  pres.  ^orddderaty  submit 
themselves.  The  word  iOeoJpovvy  I  was  corUemplaUng,  denotes  an  intuition,  not  a 
vision.  Jesus  does  not  appear  to  have  had  visions  after  that  of  His  baptism.  The 
two  acts  which  the  imperfect  I  was  contemplating  shows  to  be  simultaneous,  arc  evi- 
dently that  informal  perception,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  disciples  recorded  in  ver. 
17 :  "  While  you  were  expelling  the  subordinates,  I  was  seeing  the  master  fall."    On 

*  Ver.  17.  B.  D.  It*"**,  add  6vo  after  EfiSopLipiovTa,  Ver.  19.  ».  B.  C.  L.  X. 
some  Mnn.  Vss.  and  Fathers,  dedooKa  in  place  of  Stdoo/it,  which  is  the  reading  of  15 
Mjj.  the  most  of  the  Mnn.  Syr.  Justin,  Ir.  Ver.  20.  The  jtiaXXov  which  the  T.  R. 
reads  after  ;t:<tip£rfi  de  is  supported  only  by  X.  and  some  Mnn.  ».  B.  L.  X., 
tyyeypanrai  instead  of  eypa<prf. 
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the  external  scene,  the  representatives  oti  t)oth  sides  were  struggling  ;  in  the  inmust 
consciousness  of  Jesus,  it  was  the  two  chiefs  that  were  face  to  face.  The  fall  of 
Satan  which  He  contemplates,  8ymb61izes  the  complete  destruction  of  his  kmgdom, 
the  goal  of  that  work  which  is  inaugurated  by  the  present  successes  of  the  disciples ; 
Comp.  John  12  :  31.  Now  the  grand  work  of  Satan  on  thp  earth,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, is  idolatry.  Paganism  throughout  is  nothing  else  than  a  diabolical  enchantment. 
It  has  been  not  unjustly  called  une  possemon  en  grande*  Satan  sets  himself  up  as 
the  object  of  human  adoration.  As  the  ambitious  experience  satisfaction  in  the 
incense  of  glory,  so  he  finds  the  savor  of  the  same  in  all  those  impure  worahips, 
which  are  in  reality  addressed  to  himself  (1  Cor.  10  :  20).  There  remains  never- 
theless a  great  difference  between  the  scriptural  view  of  Paganism  and  the  opinion 
prevalent  among  the  Jews,  according  to  which  etefy  Pagan  divinity  was  a  separate 
demon.  Hea/oen  denotes  here,  like  iv  knovpavioii,  Eph.  6  :  12,  the  higher  sphere 
from  the  midst  of  which  Satan  acts  upon  human  consciousness.  To  fail  from  heaven, 
is  to  lose  this  state  of  power.  The  figure  used  by  our  Lord  thus  represents  the  over- 
throw of  idolatry  throughout  the  whole  world.  The  aor.  7eE66vra,faUing,  denotes, 
under  the  form  of  a  single  act,  all  the  victories  of  the  gospel  over  Paganism  from  that 
first  preaching  of  the  disciples  down  to  the  final  denouement  of  the  great  drama  (Rev. 
12).  The  figure  lightening  admirably  depicts  a  power  of  dazzling  brilliance,  which  is 
suddenly  extinguished.  This  description  of  the  destruction  of  Paganism,  as  the  cer- 
tain goal  of  the  work  begun  by  this  mission  of  the  disciples,  confirms  the  unitermUsm 
which  we  ascribed  to  the  number  70,  to  the  idea  of  harvest,  ver.  2,  and  in  general  to 
this  whole  piece.  Hofmann  refers  the  word  of  Jesus,  ver.  18,  to  the  devil's  original 
fall ;  Lange,  to  his  defeat  in  the  wilderness.  These  explanations  proceed  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  context. 

Yer.  19.  If  we  admit  the  Alex,  readings  dddoaxay  1  luive  given  you,  Jesus  leads  His 
disciples  to  measure  what  they  had  not  at  first  apprehended— the  full  extent  of  the 
power  with  which  He  has  invested  them ;  and  iSov,  hefuM,  relates  to  the  surprise 
which  should  be  raised  in  them  by  this  revelation.  He  would  thus  give  them  the  key 
to  the  unhoped-for  successes  which  they  have  just  won.  The  pros.  SiSoofii  in  the  T. 
R.  relates  to  the  future.  It  denotes  a  new  extension  of  powers  in  view  of  a  work 
more  ^considerable  still  than  that  which  they  have  just  accomplished,  precisely  that 
which  Jesus  has  described  symbolically,  ver.  18 ;  and  iSoti  expresses  the  astonish- 
ment which  they  might  well  feel  at  the  yet  more  elevated  perspective.  Thus  under- 
stood, the  sentence  is  much  more  significant.  Serpents  and  scorpions  are  emblems  of 
tlie  physical  evils  by  which  Satan  will  seek  to  hurt  the  ambassadors  of  Jesus.  The 
expression,  dU,  the  power  of  Uie  erietny,  embraces  all  the  agencies  of  nature,  of  human 
society,  of  things  belonging  to  the  spiritual  order,  which  the  prince  of  this  world  can 
use  to  obstruct  the  work  of  Jesus.  ^E7ti  is  dependent  on  i^ovdtar  rather  than  on 
Tcarelv  (9  : 1).  In  the  midst  of  all  those  diabolical  instruments,  the  faithful  servant 
walks  clothed  vrith  invulnerable  armor  ;  not  that  he  is  not  sometimes  subjected  to 
their  attacks,  but  the  wounds  which  he  receives  cannot  hurt  him  so  long  as  the  Lord 
has  need  of  his  ministry  (the  viper  at  Malta,  Peter's  imprisonment  by  Herod,  the 
messenger  of  Satan  which  buffets  Paul).  The  same  thought,  with  a  slight  difference 
of  expression,  is  found  Mark  16  :  18  ;  comp.  also  Ps.  91  :  13. 

Ver.  20.  Yet  this  victory  ovw  the  forces  of  the  enemy  would  be  of  no  value  to 

*  M.  A.  Nicohis. 
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themselves,  if  it  did  not  rest  on  their  personal  salvation.  Think  of  Judas,  and  of 
those  who  are  spoken  of  in  Matt.  7  :  22,  et  seq.  !  nx?}vy  only,  reserves  a  truth  more 
important  than  that  which  Jesus  has  just  allowed.  The  word  /idXXovy  **  rather 
rejoice/'  which  the  T.  R.  reads?  and  which  is  found  in  the  Sinalt.,  weakens  the 
thought  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  limitation  to  the  truth,  that  the  most  magniflcebt  suc- 
cesses, the  finest  effects  of  eloquence,  temples  filled,  conversions  by  thousands,  are 
no  real  cause  of  joy  to  the  servant  of  Jesus,  /the  instrument  of  those  works,  except  in 
80  far  as  he  is  saved  himself.  From  the  personal  point  of  view  (which  is  that  of  the 
joy  of  the  disciples  at  the  moment),  this  ground  of  satisfaction  is  and  remains  the  only 
one.  The  figure  of  a  heavenly  register,  in  which  the  names  of  the  elect  are  inscribed, 
is  common  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  82  :  32,  8» ;  Isa.  4:8;  Dan.  12  : 1).  Thi^ 
book  is  the  type  of  the  divine  decree.  But  a  name  may  be  blotted  out  of  it  (Ex.  32  :  88  ; 
Jer.  17  :  18  ;  Ps.  69  :  29  ;  Rev.  22  :  19) ;  a  fact  which  preserves  human  freedom. 
Between  the  two  readings,  kyyeypanraiy  is  inscribed,  and  kypdtptjy  was  written,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide. 

Vers.  21-24.  7 he  Joy  ofJesus.—We  reach  a  point  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  the 
exceptional  character  uf  which  is  expressly  indicated  by  the  first  words  of  the  narra- 
tive, in  that  same  hour.  Jesus  has  traced  to  their  goal  the  lines  of  which  His  disciples 
discern  as  yet  only  the  beginning.  He  has  seen  in  spirit  the  work  of  Satan  destroyed, 
the  structure  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  raised  on  the  earth.  But  by  what  hands  ?  By 
the  hands  of  those  ignorant  fishermen,  those  simple  rustics  whom  the  powerful  and 
learned  of  Jerusalem  call  accursed  rabble  (John  7  :  49),  '*  the  vermin  of  the  earth*'  (a 
rabbinical  expression).  Perhaps  Jesus  had  often  meditated  on  the  problem  :  How 
shall  a  work  be  able  to  succeed  which  does  not  obtain  the  assistance  of  any  of  the 
men  of  knowledge  and  authority  in  Israel  ?  The  success  of  the  mission  of  the  seventy 
has  just  brought  Him  the  answer  of  God  :  it  is  by  the  meanest  instruments  that  He 
is  to  accomplish  the  greatest  of  His  works.  In  this  arrangement,  so  contrary  to 
human  anticipations,  Jesus  recognizes  and  adores  with  an  overflowing  heart  the 
wisdom  of  His  Father. 

Vers.  21,  22.*  ''  In  that  same  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  said,  I  praise  Thee, 
O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes  :  even  so.  Father  ;  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  Thy  sight.  22.  All  things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father  :  and  no  one 
knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  but  the  Father  ;  and  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  Him."  The  nvev/ia,  the  spirit,  which  is  here  spo- 
ken of,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Jesus  Himself,  as  an  element  of  His  human  Person 
(1  Thess.  5  :23  ;  Heb.  4  :  12  ;  Rom.  1  : 9).  The  spirit,  in  this  sense,  is  in  man  the 
boundless  capacity  of  receiving  the  communications  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  conse- 
quently the  seat  of  all  those  emotions  which  have  Qod  and  the  things  of  God  for 
their  object  (see  on  1  :  47).  We  think  it  necessary  to  read  rtS  nvEvfiart  as  d/U. 
instr.,  and  that  the  addition  of  rqo  dyicp  (the  holy)  and  of  the  prep,  iv  in  some  Mss. 
arises  from  the  false  application  of  this  expression  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  ^AyaXXi- 
atSScn,  to  exuU,  denotes  an  inner  transport,  which  takes  place  in  the  same  deep 

*  Ver.  21.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  ev  rao  nvsvfjiazi  and  rw  itvevMon, 
».  B.  D.  Z.  Syr«".  It*"<i.  reject  o  Ij^aov^  after  itvevMccrt,  and  add  too  aytoo,  with  6 
other  Mjj.  some  Mnn.  Syr*^^  Ver.  22.  14  Mjj.  the  most  of  the  Mnn.  Sjr^K  It'"*. 
here  add  the  words,  xoct  dTpag)ei^  lepoi  rovi  fiaBtfrai  etTtev,  which  are  omitted  by 
T.  R.  with  ».  B.  D.  L.  M.  Z.  ie,  some  Mnn.  Syr*".  ItP^''^^"*. 
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regions  of  the  soul  of  Jesus  as  the  opposite  emotion  expressed  by  the  kfxfifnpLd6^aif 
to  groan  (John  11 :  83).    This  powerful  influence  of  external  events  on  the  inner 
being  of  Jesus  proves  how  thoroughly  in  earnest  the  Gospels  take  His  humanity. 
^E^opi,oXoyet6Boci^  strictly,  to  dedare,  cortfeas,  corresponds  in  the  LXX.  to  nilD*  ^ 
pram.    Here  it  expresses  a  joyful  and  confident  acquiescence  in  the  ways  of  God. 
The  words  Father  and  Lord  indicate,  the  former  the  special  love  of  which  Jesus  feels 
Himself  to  be  the  object  in  the  dispensation  which  He  celebrates,  the  latter  the  glori- 
ous sovereignty  in  virtue  of  which  Gk)d  dispenses  with  all  human  conditions  of  suc- 
cess, and  looks  for  it  Only  from  His  own  power.    The  dose  of  this  verse  has  been 
explained  in  this  way :  "  that  while  Thou  hast  hid  .    .   .   Thou  hast  revealed  .  .  ." 
The  giving  of  thanks  would  thus  be  limited  to  the  second  fact     Comp.  a  similar 
form,  Isa.  50  : 2,  Kom.  6  :  17.    But  we  doubt  that  this  is  to  impair  the  depth  of  our 
Lord's  thought.    Did  not  God,  in  the  way  in  which  He  was  guiding  the  work  of 
Jesus  (in  Israel),  wish  quite  as  positively  the  exclusion  of  the  wise  as  the  co-operation 
of  the  ignorant  ?  The  motive  for  this  divine  method  is  apparent  from  1  Cor.  1 :  28-^1, 
in  particular  from  vers.  29  and  31 :  "that  no  flesh  should  glory  ;''  and,  "that  he 
that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.''    By  this  rejection  the  great  are  humbled, 
and  see  that  they  are  not  needed  for  God's  work.    On  the  other  hand,  the  mean  can- 
not boast  of  their  co-operation,  since  it  is  evident  that  they  have  derived  nothing 
from  themselves.    We  may  compare  the  saying  of  Jesus  regarding  the  old  and  the 
new  bottles  (vers.  37,  38).    The  wise  were  not  to  mingle  the  alloy  of  their  own  sci- 
ence with  the  divine  wisdom  of  the  gospel.    Jesus  required  instruments  prepared  ex- 
clusively in  His  own  school,  and  having  no  other  wisdom  than  that  which  He  had 
communicated  to  them  from  His  Father  (John  17  : 8).     When  He  took  a  learned  man 
for  an  apostle,  He  required,  before  employing  him,  to  break  him  as  it  were,  by  the 
experience  of  his  folly.    Jesus,  in  that  hour  of  holy  joy,  takes  account  more  defi- 
nitely of  the  excellence  of  this  divine  procedure  ;  and  it  is  while  contemplating  its 
first  effects  that  His  heart  exults  and  adores.     "  L'6v§nement  capital  de  I'histoire  du 
monde, '  '*  carried  out  by  people  who  had  scarcely  a  standing  in  the  human  race  !  Comp. 
John  9  :  39.  The  rai,  *'  yea,  Father,"  reasserts  strongly  the  acquiescence  of  Jesus  in 
this  paradoxical  course.    Instead  of  the  nom.  6  icarijpy  FaOier,  it  might  be  thought 
that  he  would  have  used  the  voc.  ndrspy  O  Father  I  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 
But  the  address  does  not  need  to  be  repeated.     The  nom.  has  another  meaning  :  "  It 
is  as  a  Faffier  that  Thou  art  acting  in  thus  directing  my  work."    The  ortyfor  ihxU  or 
becauM,  which  follows,  is  usually  referred  to  an  idea  which  is  understood  ;  "  yea,  it 
is  so,  because    ..."    But  this  ellipsis  would  be  tame.    It  would  be  better  in  that 
case  to  supply  the  notion  of  a  prayer  :  **  Yea,  let  it  be  and  remain  so,  since    .    .    .  !" 
But  is  it  not  more  simple  to  take  on  as  depending  on  l^o/doXoyov/iat :  "yea, 
assuredly,  and  in  spite  of  all,  1  praise  Thee,  because  that    .    .    ."    The  phrase 
evdox/a  e/iTtp,  dov  is  a  Hebraism  (miT  ''JO?  Viy^Pf  Ex.  28  :  38).    Gess  thus  sums 
up  the  thought  of  this  verse  :  "  To  pride  of  knowledge,  blindness  is  the  answer  ;  to 
that  simplicity  of  heart  which  wishes  truth,  revelation." 

Yer.  22.  The  words,  And  Bs  turned  Mm  unto  His  dimples,  which  are  read  here 
by  several  Mjj.,  are  in  vain  defended  by  Tischendorf  and  Meyer.  They  are  not 
authentic.  How  indeed  could  we  understand  this  6Tpa<pe{i,  haung  turned  JBrnaefff 
Turned,  Meyer  explains,  turned  from  His  Father,  to  whom  He  has  been  praying; 

*  Renan,  "  Vie  de  J^sus,"  p.  1. 
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toward  men.  But  would  the  phrase  Uirnuiriuelf  hack  be  suitable  iu  this  sense  ?  We 
have  here  a  gloss  occasioned  by  the  xar  idiavy  privately,  of  ver.  23.  The  wish  has 
to  been  to  establish  a  difference  between  this  first  revelation,  made  to  the  disciples  in 
^neral  (ver.  22)»  and  the  following,  more  special  still,  addressed  to  some  of  them  only 
(ver.  23).  Here  we  have  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  T.  R.  (which  rejects 
the  words)  differs  from  the  third  edition  of  Steph. 

The  joyful  outburst  of  ver.  21  is  carried  on  without  interruption  into  ver.  22  ; 
only  the  first  impression  of  adoration  gives  way  to  calm  meditation.  The  experience 
through  which  Jesus  has  just  passed  has  transported  Him,  as  it  were,  into  the  bosom 
of  His  Father.  He  plunges  into  it,  and  His  words  become  an  echo  of  the  joys  of  His 
eternal  generation. 

As  in  the  passage  which  precedes  (ver.  21),  and  in  that  which  follows  (226),  it  is 
only  knowledge  which  is  spoken  of,  the  words,  *'  AH  things  are  delivered  to  me  of 
my  Father,''  are  often  taken  as  referring  to  the  possession  and  communication  of 
religious  truths,  of  the  knowledge  of  God.    But  the  work  accomplished  by  the  disci- 
pies,  on  occasion  of  which  Jesus  uttered  those  sayings,  was  not  merely  a  work  of 
teaching— there  was  necessarily  involved  in  it  a  display  of  force.    To  overturn  the 
throne  of  Satan  on  the  earth,  and  to  put  in  its  place  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  a  mis- 
sion demanding  a  power  of  action.    But  this  power  was  closely  connected  with  the 
knowledge  of  God.    To  know  God  means  to  be  initiated  into  His  plan  ;  means  to 
think  with  Him,  and  consequently  to  will  as  He  does.    Now,  to  will  with  God,  and 
to  be  self- consecrated  to  Him  as  an  instrument  in  His  service,  is  the  secret  of  partici- 
pation in  His  omnipotence.     **  The  education  of  souls,''  Gess  rightly  observes,  •'  is 
the  greatest  of  the  works  of  Omnipotence."    Everything  in  the  universe,  accord- 
ingly, should  be  sqbordinate  to  it.    There  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  this  say- 
ing of  Jesus  and  that  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  8  :  35) :  '*  The  Father  loveth  the  Son, 
and  hath  given  all  things  into  His  hand  " — a  decl^;ration  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  other  relative  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  :  ''  He  whom  God  hath  sent 
speaketh  the  words  of  God." 

The  gift  denoted  by  the  aor.  TtapeddOrf,  are  delivered  to  me,  is  the  subject  of  an 
etemiU  decree  ;  but  it  is  realized  progressively  in  time,  like  everything  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  of  human  development.  The  chief  periods  in  its  realization  are 
these  three  :  The  coming  of  Jesus  into  the  world,  His  entrance  upon  His  Messianic 
ministry,  and  His  restoration  to  His  divine  state.  Such  are  the  steps  by  which  the 
new  Master  took  the  place  of  the  old  (4  : 6),  and  was  raised  to  Omnipotence.  "  De- 
livered," Gess  well  observes,  **  either  for  salvation  or  for  judgment."  The  xa/,  and, 
which  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  verse,  may  be  thus  paraphrased  :  arid  t/uU,  be- 
eau96  .  .  .  The  future  conquest  of  the  world  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples  rests  on 
the  relation  which  He  sustains  to  God,  and  with  which  He  identifies  His  people. 
The  perfect  knowledge  of  God  is,  in  the  end,  the  sceptre  of  the  universe.  Here  there 
is  a  remarkable  difference  in  compiling  between  Luke  and  Matthew  :  avSei^  kicyt- 
-yoSdKet,  no  one  recognizes,  or  discerns,  says  Matthew.  To  the  idea  of  knowing,  this 
eitt  (to  put  the  finger  upon)  has  the  effect  of  adding  the  idea  of  confirming  experi- 
mentally.  The  knowledge  in  question  is  one  de  vimi.  Luke  uses  the  simple  verb 
ytYi^^Het-t^y  to  know,  which  is  weaker  and  less  precise  ;  but  he  makes  up  for  this  de- 
ficiency in  the  notion  of  the  verb  by  amplifying  its  regimen.  '*  What  is  the  Father 
.  .  .  -what  is  the  Son  ;"  that  is  to  say,  all  that  God  is  as  a  Father  to  the  man  who 
has  the  happiness  of  knowmg  Him  as  a  son,  and  all  that  the  name  son  includes  for 
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the  man  who  has  the  happiness  of  hearing  it  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  the  ^ther 
— all  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  the  one  to  the  other.  Perhaps  Matthew's  form  of 
expression  is  a  shade  more  intellectual  or  didactic  ;  that  of  Luke  rather  moves  in  the 
sphere  of  feeling.  How  should  we  explain  the  two  forms,  each  of  which  is  evidently 
independent  of  the  other?  Jesus  must  ha^e  employed  in  Aramaic  the  verb  yy,  to 
know.*  Now  y^^  is  construed  either  with  the  accusativ.e  or  with  one  of  the  two  prep- 
ositions 2«  ^^>  ^'  hy*  upon.  The  construction  with  one  or  other  of  these  preposi- 
tions adds  something  to  the  notion  of  the  verb.  For  example,  yot^,  to  hear; 
7  yot^,  to  listen  ;  3  yotfi^*,  to  listen  mGi  acquiescence  of  heart.  There  is  a*  similar 
difference  of  meaning  between  j;"\^  and  ^  yyt  or  ^y  yi^— a  difference  analogous  to 
that  between  the  two  expressions,  rem  cognoscere  and  cognosc&re  de  re,  to  know  a  tJUng 
and  to  know  of  a  thing.  Thus,  in  the  passage  in  Job  37  :  16,  where  yi^  is  constraed 
with  ^y,  upon,  the  sense  is  not,  "  Knowest  thou  balancings  of  the  clouds  ?*'--Job 
could^not  but  have  known  the  fact  which  falls  under  our  eyes — but  '*  Understandest 
thou  the  .  .  ?*'  Now  if  we  suppose  that  Jesus  used  the  verb  y^  with  one  of 
the  prepositions  3  or  7,  the  two  Greek  forms  may  be  explained  as  two  different  at- 
tempts to  render  the  entire  fulness  of  the  Aramaic  expression ;  that  of  Matthew 
strengthening  the  notion  of  the  simple  verb  by  the  preposition  ix/  (recogmue)  (which 
would  correspond  more  literally  witli  yy  yy) ;  that  of  Luke,  by  giving  greater  ful- 
ness to  the  idea  of  the  object,  by  means  of  the  paraphrase  r/(  ^drty,  what  ».f 

A  remarkable  example,  9  : 8,  has  already  shown  how  differences  of  matter  and 
form  in  the  reproduction  of  the  words  of  Jesus  by  our  evangelists  are  sometimes  ex- 
plained with  the  utmost  ease  by  going  back  to  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  text.  J  What 
a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  those  discourses  I  What  a  proof  also  of  the  independ- 
ence of  our  several  Greek  digests  ! 

That  exclusive  knowledge  which  the  Father  and  Son  have  of  one  another  is  evi- 
dently not  t?ie  ciiuse  of  their  paternal  and  filial  relation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  efed 
of  it.  .lesus  is  not  the  Son  because  He  alone  perfectly  knows  the  Father,  and  is 
fully  known  only  by  Him ;  but  He  knows  Him  and  is  known  by  Him  in  this 
way  only  because  He  is  the  Son,  In  like  manner,  God  is  not  the  Ihther  because 
He  alone  knows  the  Son,  and  is  known  only  by  Him.; 'but  this  double  knowl- 
edge is  the  effect  ot  that  paternal  relation  which  He  sustains  to  the  Son.  The  article 
before  the  two  substantives  serves  to  raise  this  unique  relation  above  the  relative  tem- 
poral order  of  thfbgs,  and  to  put  it  in  the  sphere  of  the  absolute,  in  the  very  essence 
of  the  two  Beings.  God  did  not  become  Father  at  an  hour  marked  on  some  earthly 
dial.  If  He  is  a  Father  to  certain  beings  borp  in  time,  it  is  because  He  is  the  Faffur 
absolutely — that  is  to  say,  in  relation  to  a  Being  who  is  not  born  in  time,  and  who  is 
toward  Him  the  Son  as  absolutely.  Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  difficult  verse, 
Eph.  8  :  15.     Mark,  who  has  not  the  passage,  gives  another  wherein  the  term  ihs 

*  1  owe  the  following  observations  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Felix  Bovet 
f  In  the  passage  quoted  from  Job,  the  two  principal  German  translations  present 
a  remarkable  parallel.    DoWette:  Weisstduum    .     .    ?    Ewald :  Verstehsdu.  .  ? 
Both  have  thoroughly  apprehended  the  sense  of  the  original  expression ;  each  has 
sought  to  reproduce  it  in  his  own  way. 

f  Many  other  similar  examples  might  be  cited,  e.g.  Luke  6  :  20.  If  Jesus  said  Q^njy 
we  can  explain  both  the  brief  itrooxo^  of  Luke  m  a  literal  translation  ad  sensum  (ac- 
cording to  the  known  shade  which  the  meaning  of  ijy  bears  throughout  the  Old 
Testament). 
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Son  is  used  in  the  same  absolute  senfie,  13 :  32  :  **  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  know- 
eth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  (he  Son,  but  the  Father." 
After  words  like  these,  we  cannot  admit  any  radical  difference  between  the  Jesus 
of  the  Synoptics  and  that  of  John.*  The  existence  of  the  Son  belonging  to  the 
essence  of  the  Father,  the  pre-exiBtente  of  the  one  is  hnplied  in  the  eternity  of  the 
other. 

Immediate  knowledge  of  the  Father  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Son.    But  it 
becomes  the  portion  of  believers  as  soon  as  He  initiates  them  into  the  contents  of  His 
filial  consciousness,  and  consents  to  share  it  with  them.    By  this  participation  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  Son  (the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  \hi  believer  in  his  turn  at- 
tains to  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  Father.    Comp.  John  1  :  18,  14  :  6,  17  :  26. 
With  Gess,  we  ought  to  remark  the  importance  of  the  priority  given  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  by  the  Father  over  that  of  the  Father  by  the  Son..  Were  the  order  inverted, 
the  gift  of  all  things,  the  leapaS/Sovaty  would  have  appeared  to  rest  on  the  religious 
instruction  which  Jesus  had  been  giving  to  men.    The  actual  order  makes  it  the  con- 
sequence of  the  unsearchable  relation  between  Jesus  and  the  Father,  in  virtue  of 
which  He  can  be  to  souls  everything  that  the  Father  Himself  is  to  them.    This  pas- 
sage (vers.  21,  22)  is  placed  by  Matthew,  chap.  11,  after  the  denunciation  pronounced 
on  tho  Galilean  cities,  and  immediately  following  on  the  deputation  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. We  cannot  comprehend  those  of  our  critics,  Gess  included,  who  prefer  this  situa- 
tion to  that  of  Luke.     Gess  thinks  that  the  disciples  (10  :  21)  are  contrasted  with  the 
unbelieving  Galilean  cities.    But  the  whole  passage  refers  to  the  disciples  as  instru- 
menu  in  God's  work  ;  and  Jesus  contrasts  them  nut  with  the  ignorant  Galileans,  but 
with  the  wise  of  Jerusalem.    See  Matthew  even,  ver.  25.    As  to  the  following  sen- 
tence, ver.  22,  Gess  thinks  that  he  can  paraphrase  it  thus  :  "  No  man,  not  even  John 
the  Baptist,  knoweth  the  Son    .     .    .     "in  order  thus  to  connect  it  with  the  account 
of  the  forerunner's  embassy,  which  forms  the  preceding  context  in  Matthew.    But  in 
relation  to  the  preceding  verse  the  woitl  no  man  alludes  not  to  John,  but  to  the  wiee 
aud  learned  of  Jerusalem,  who  pretended  that  they  alone  had  the  knowledge  of  Gh)d 
(11  :  52).     It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  perceive  the  superiority  ot  Luke's  context ; 
and  we    may  prove  here,  as   everywhere  else,  the  process  ot    concatenation,  in 

*  M.  Reville  has  found  out  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  our  passage.  Jesus,  he  will 
have  it,  said  one  day  in  a  melancholy  tone  :  **  God  alone  reads  my  heart  to  its  depths, 
and  I  alone  also  know  God."  And  this  "perfectly  natural"  thought,  "under  the 
influence  of  a  later  theology, "  took  the  form  in  which  we  find  it  here  ("Hist,  du 
Dogme  de  la  Div.  de  J.  0."  p.  17).  M.  Reville  finds  a  confirmation  of  his  hypothe- 
sis in  the  fact  that  in  their  present  form  the  words  strangely  break  the  thread  of  the 
discourse.  We  think  that  we  have  shown  their  relation  to  th^  situation  in  general, 
and  to  the  preceding  context  in  particular.  And  the  searching  study  of  the  relations 
between  Luke*s  form  and  that  of  Matthew  has  led  us  up  to  a  Hebrew  formula  neces- 
sarily anterior  to  all  "  later  theology."  One  must  have  an  exegetical  conscience  of 
rare  elasticity  to  be  able  to  find  rest  by  means  of  such  expedients.  M.  Renan  having 
no  hope  of  eveumcUing  the  words  of  their  real  contents,  simply  sets  them  down  as  a 
later  interpolation  :  "  Matt.  11  :  27  and  Luke  10  :  22  represent  in  the  synoptic  system 
a  late  interpolation  in  keeping. with  the  type  of  the  Johannine  discourses."  But 
what !  an  interpolation  simultaneously  in  the  two  writings  ?  in  two  different  contexts  ? 
in  all  the  nuiDUscripts  and  in  all  the  versions  ?  and  with  the  differences  which  we 
have  established  and  explained  by  the  Aramaic  ?  Let  us  take  an  example  :  The  dox- 
ology  interpolated  in  Matthew  (6  :  13),  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  It  is  wanting 
in  very  many  mss.  and  Vss.,  and  is  not  found  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke. 
Such  are  the  evidences  of  a  real  interpolation.  * 
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virtue  of  which  we  find  different  elements  united  together  in  Matt  11  :  7-30  by  a 
simple  association  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  compiler. 

With  the  last  words  of  ver.  22,  and  Tie  to  whom  the  Son  mil  ref>eal  Him,  th6 
thought  of  Jesus  reverts  to  His  disciples  who  surround  Hun,  and  in  whom  there  is 
produced  at  this  very  time  the  beginning  of  the  promised  illumination.  He  now  ad- 
dresses Himself  to  them.  The  meditation  of  ver.  22  is  the  transition  between  the 
adoration  of  ver.  21  and  the  congratulation  which  follows. 

Vers.  23  and  24,*  "  And  He  turned  Him  unto  His  disciples,  and  said  privately, 
Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  that  ye  see  :  24.  For  1  tell  you,  that  many 
prophets  and  kings  have  'desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen 
them  ;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them."  Elevated 
as  was  the  conception  which  the  disciples  had  of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus,  they 
were  far  from  appreciating  at  its  full  value  the  fact  of  Hid  appearance,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  being  the  agents  of  such  a  Master.  At  this  solemn  hour  Jesus  seeks  to  open 
their  eyes.  But  He  cannot  express  Himself  publicly  on  the  subject.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
in  an  undertone  that  He  makes  this  revelation  to  them,  vers.  23  and  24.  This  last 
sentence  admirably  finishes  the  piece.  We  find  it  in  Matthew,  chap.  13,  applied  to 
the  new  mode  of  teaching  which  Jesus  had  just  employed  by  making  use  of  the  form 
of  parables.  The  expression,  tJiose  iMngs  whicfh  ye  see,  is  incompatible  with  this 
application,  which  is  thus  swept  away  by  the  text  of  Matthew  himself.  Luke  here 
omits  the  beautiful  passage  with  which  Matthew  (11  :  28-30)  closes  this  discourse: 
''  Gome  unto  me  .  .  ."  If  he  had  known  such  words,  would  he  have  omitted 
them  ?  Is  not  this  invitation  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  gos- 
pel ?  Holtzmann,  who  feels  how  much  the  theory  of  the  employment  of  a  common 
source  is  compromised  by  this  omission,  endeavors  to  explain  it  He  supposes  that 
Luke,  as  a  good  Paulinist,  must  have  taken  offence  at  the  word  TocXEivdSy  humble, 
when  applied  to  Christ,  as  well  as  at  the  terms  yoke  and  burden,  which  recalled  the  law 
too  strongly.  And  it  is  in  face  of  Luke  22  :  27,  "  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  eerveth 
.  .  ."  and  of  16  :  17,  ''  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  one  tittle  of 
the  law  to  fail  .  .  ."  that  such  reasons  are  advanced  !  His  extremity  here  drives 
Holtzmann  to  use  one  of  those  Tilbingen  processes  which  he  himself  combats 
throughout  his  whole  book. 

Modem  criticism  denies  the  historical  character  of  this  second  mission.  It  is 
nothing  more,  Baur  alleges,  than  an  invention  of  Luke  to  lower  the  mission  of  the 
Twelve,  and  to  exalt  that  of  Paul  and  his  assistants,  of  whom  our  seventy  are  pro- 
vided as  the  precursors.  With  what  satisfaction  does  not  this  Luke,  who  is  silent  as 
to  the  effects  of  the  sending  of  the  Twelve,  describe  those  of  the  present  mission ! 
He  goes  the  length  of  applying  to  the  latter,  and  that  designedly,  part  of  the  instruc> 
tions  which  Jesus  had  given  (Matt.  10)  in  regard  to  the  former  !  Besides  ,the  other 
Gospels  nowhere  mention  those  seventy  evangelists  whose  mission  Luke  is  pleased  to 
relate  I  Holtzmann,  who  likewise  denies  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative, 
does  not,  however,  ascribe  to  Luke  any  deliberate  fraud.  The  explanation  of  the 
matter  is,  according  to  him,  a  purely  literary  one.  Of  the  two  sources  which  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  consulted,  the  former — ^that  is,  the  original  Mark — recorded  the  send- 
ing of  the  Twelve  with  a  few  brief  instructions,  such  as  we  have  found  in  Luke 
9  : 1-6  and  Mark  6  :  7-13  ;  the  second,  the  Logia,  contained  the  full  and  detailed  dis- 
course which  Jesus  must  have  delivered  on  the  occasion,  as  we  read  it  Matt.  10. 
The  author  of  our  first  Gospel  saw  that  the  discourse  of  the  Tx?gia  applied  to  the  send- 
ing of  the  Twelve  mentioned  in  the  original  Mark,  and  attached  it  thereto.    Luke 

*  Yer.  23.  D.  Sy^=»^  ItP^^^'i"-,  Vg.  omit  xar  tdtav. 
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had  not  the  same  perspicacity.  After  having  related  the  mission  of  the  Twelve 
(9  : 1-6)  after  the  proto-Mark,  he  found  the  great  discourse  in  the  Logia  ;  and  to  get 
a  suitable  place  for  it,  he  thought  that  he  must  create  a  situation  at  his  own  hand. 
With  this  view,  but  without  the  least  purpose  of  a  dogmatic  kind,  he  imagmed  a  sec- 
ond mission,  that  of  the  seventy. 

But  if  the  origin  of  this  narrative  were  as  Baur  supposes,  how  should  only  the 
Twelve  reappear  later  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (17  :  5,  18  :  31),  without  ever  a  word 
more  of  those  seventy  ?    How  should  Luke  in  the  Acts  make  no  mentitm  of  those 
latter  ?    Was  it  not  easy  and  natural,  after  having  invented  them,  to  give  them  a  part 
to  play  in  the  mission  organized  under  Paul's  direction  ?    An  author  does  not  lie  in 
good  earnest,  only  Uy  forget  thereafter  to  make  use  of  his  fraud.    We  have  found 
that,  as  to  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  Luke  says  at  least  (9  :  10),  **  And  the  apostles, 
when  they  were  returned,  told  Him.  all  that  they  had  done"  (remark  the  o6a, 
stronger  than  the  simple  ^  ;  while  Matthew,  after  the  discourse,  adds  not  a  single 
word  about  the  mission  and  its  results  !    In  short,  the  narrative  of  the  sending  of  the 
seventy  is  so  far  from  being  a  Paulinlst  invention,  that  in  a  work  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, proceeding  from  the  sect  most  hostile  to  Paul,  we  find  the  following  passage 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Peter  (**  Recognit.  Clem.,"  i.  24) :  "He  first  chose  us  twelve, 
whom  He  called  apostles  ;  then  He  chose  seventy-two  other  disciples  from  among 
the  most  faithful."     The  old  historians  have  undoubtedly  been  somewhat  arbitrary 
in  numbering  among  those  seventy  many  persons  whom  they  designate  as  having 
formed  part  of  them.     But  this  false  application  proves  nothing  against  the  fact 
itself  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  attests  the  impression  which  the  Church  had  of  its  reality. 
The  opinion  of  Holtzmann  would  charge  the  sacred  historian  with  an  arbitrariness 
incompatible  with  the  serious  love  of  historical  truth  which  is  expressed,  according 
to  Holtasmann  himself,  in  his  introduction.     Besides  we  shall  see  (17  : 1-10)  how 
entirely  foreign  such  procedure  was  to  the  mind  of  Luke.    When,  finally,  we  con- 
sider  the  internal  perfection  of  his  whole  narrative,  the  admirable  correspondence 
between  the  emotions  of  our  Lord  and  the  historical  event  which  gives  rise  to  them, 
have  we  Dot  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  reality  of  this  episode  ?    As  the  account  of 
the  healing  of  the  lunatic  child  is  the  masterpiece  of  Mark,  this  description  of  the 
sending  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  the  pearl  of  Luke. 

4.  The  Oonveraation  with  iJie  Scribe,  and  the  Parable  of  the  Samaritan :  10  :  25-57. 
—Jesus  slowly  continues  His  journey,  stopping  at  each  locality.  The  most  varied 
scenes  follow  one  another  without  internal  relation,  and  as  circumstances  bring  them. 
WeizsUcker,  starting  from  the  assumption  that  tliis  framework  is  not  historical,  has 
set  himself  to  seek  a  systematic  plan,  and  affects  to  find  throughout  an  order  accord- 
ing to  subjects.  Thus  he  would  have  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  connected 
with  the  sending  of  the  seventy  by  its  object,  which  was  originally  to  prove  the  right 
of  the  evangelists,  to  whatever  nationality  they  might  belong.  But  where  in  the  par- 
able is  there  to  be  found  the  least  trace  of  correspondence  betweeu  the  work  done  by 
the  good  Samaritan  and  the  function  of  the  evangelists  in  the  apostolic  church  ? 
How  could  the  original  tendency  fail  to  come  out  at  some  point  of  the  description  ? 
Holtzmann  thinks  that  in  what  follows  Luke  conjoins  two  distinct  accounts — that  of 
the  scribe  (vers.  25-28),  which  we  find  in  Mark  12  :  28  and  Matt.  22  :  35,  and  the  par- 
able of  the  good  Samaritan  taken  from  the  Logia.  The  connection  which  our  Gtospel 
establishes  between  the  two  events  (ver.  29)  is  nothing  else  than  a  rather  unskilful 
combination  on  the  part  of  Luke.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  scribe  of  Luke  is  the 
same  as  that  spoken  of  by  Mark  and  Matthew.  It  is  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  days 
which  precede  the  passion,  that  this  latter  appears  ;  and  above  all,  as  Meyer  acknowl- 
edges, the  matter  of  discussion  is  entirely  different.  The  scribe  of  Jerusalem  asks 
Jesus  which  is  the  greatest  commandment.  His  is  a  theological  question.  That  of 
Qalilee,  like  the  rich  young  man,  desires  Jesus  to  point  out  to  him  the  means  of  sal- 
vation.    His  is  a  practical  question.    Was  there  but  one  Rabbin  in  Israel  who  could 
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enter  into  discussion  with  Jesus  on  such  subjects  ?  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  some 
external  details  belonging  to  one  of  those  scenes  got  mixed  up  in  tradition  with  the 
narrative  of  the  other.  But  the  moral  contents  form  the  essential  matter,  and  they 
are  too  diverse  to  admit  of  being  identified.  As  to  the  connection  which  ver.  29 
establishes  between  the  interview  and  the  parable  which  follows,  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  lesson  which  flows  from  the  parable  (vers.  36,  87),  and  about  the  authenticity  of 
which  there  is  no  doubt. 

Vers.  25-28.*  The  Work  which  saves, — In  Greece  the  object  of  search  is  truth ;  in 
Israel  it  is  salvation.  So  this  same  question  is  found  again  in  the  mouth  of  the  rich 
young  man.  The  expression  stood  up  shows  that  Jesus  and  the  persons  who  sur- 
rounded Him  were  seated.  Several  critics  think  this  '*  scenery*'  (Holtzmann)  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  a  journey,  as  if  we  had  not  to  do  here  with  a  course  of 
preaching,  and  as  if  Jesus  must  have  been,  during  the  weeks  this  journey  lasts,  con- 
stantly on  His  feet !  Tlie  iesi  to  which  the  scribe  wished  to  subject  Jesus  bore  either 
on  His  orthodoxy  or  on  His  theological  ability.  His  question  rests  on  the  idea  of  the 
merit  of  works.  Strictly,  on  having  done  wliat  work  shall  1  certainly  inherit  .  .  .f 
In  the  term  to  inherit  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  the  children  of  Israel  had  received  as  a  heritiige  from  the  hand  of  Qod,  and 
which  to  the  Jewish  mind  continued  to  be  the  type  of  the  Messianic  blessedness. 
The  question  of  Jesus  distinguishes  between  the  contents  (r/)  and  the  text  (jtg^i^  of 
the  law.  It  has  been  thought  that,  while  saying.  How  readest  ^um  f  Jesus  pointed 
to  the  phylactery  attached  to  the  scribe's  dress,  and  on  which  passages  of  the  law 
were  written.  But  at  ver.  28  we  should  find  thoxi  Tuist  well  read,  instead  of  thou  hatl 
answered  right.  And  it  cannot  be  proved  that  those  two  passages  were  united  on  the 
phylacteries.     The  first  alone  appears  to  have  figured  on  them. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  scribe  instantly  quotes  the  first  part  of  the  summary 
of  the  law,  taken  from  Dent.  6:5;  for  the  Jews  were  required  to  repeat  this  sentence 
morning  and  evening.  As  to  the  second,  taken  from  Lev.  19  :  18,  we  may  doubt 
whether  he  had  the  readiness  of  mind  to  join  it  immediately  with  the  first,  and  so  to 
compose  this  magnificent  resunU  of  the  substance  of  the  law.  In  Mark  12  and  Matt 
22  it  Lb  Jesus  Himself  who  unites  those  two  utterances.  It  is  probable,  as  Bleek 
thinks,  that  Jesus  guided  the  scribe  by  a  few  questions  to  formulate  this  answer. 
Ver.  26  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  opening  of  a  catechetical  course.  The  first  part 
of  the  suDunary  includes  four  terms  ;  in.  Hebrew  there  are  only  three — 3^,  heart; 
U^DJ»  «>w^  /  IIND.  might.  The  LXX.  also  have  only  three,  but  they  translate  2^ 
heart,  by  diayo/a,  mind ;  and  this  is  the  word  which  appears  in  Luke  as  the  fourth 
term.  In  Matthew  thertj  are  three  :  8taro/ais  the  last ;  in  Mark,  four  :  dxJredii  takes 
the  place  of  Stavo^a,  and  is  put  second.  Kap8{a,  tlie  heart,  in  Mark  and  Luke  is 
foremost ;  it  is  the  most  general  terin  :  it  denotes  in  Scripture  the  central/ewrtMfroni 
which  all  the  rays  of  the  moral  life  go  forth  ;  and  that  in  their  three  principal  direc- 
tions—the powers  of  feeling,  or  the  affections,  ;2^CJ»  ^  *^^*  i"^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  feeling; 
the  active  powers,  the  impulsive  aspirations,  nxO»  ^be  migJU,  the  will ;  and  the 
intellectual  powers,  analytical  or  contemplative,  Siavo/ay  mind.  The  difference 
between  the  heart,  which  resembles  the  trunk,  and  the  three  branches,  feeling,  wiU, 
and  understanding,  is  emphatically  marked,  in  the  Alex,  variation,  by  the  substitn- 

♦  Ver.  27.  ».  B.  D.  A.  Z.  some  Mnn.  It*"^.  read,  sv  0X7/  rrj  i/njxny  ^^  **^V  '''/ 
i6xv£t,  er  oXrf  rrj  Siavoia,  instead  of  £^  with  the  genitive. 
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lion  of  the  preposition  Iv,  in,  for  U,  mth  (from),  in  the  three  last  members.    Moral 
life  proceeds  fivm  the  heart,  and  manifests  itself  without,  in  the  three  forms  of 
activity  indicated.    The  impulse  Grodward  proceeds /rom  the  heart,  and  is  realized  in 
the  life  througl^  the  affection,  which  feeds  on  that  supreme  object ;  through  the  will, 
which  consecrates  itself  actively  to  the  accomplishment  uf  His  will ;  and  through  the 
miod,  which  pursues  the  track  of  His  thoughts,  in  all  His  works.     The  second  part 
of  the  siimmary  is  the  corollary  of  the  first,  and  cannot  be  realized  except  in  connec- 
tion with  it.    Kothing  but  the  reigning  love  of  God  can  so  divest  the  individual  of 
devotion  to  his  own  person,  that  the  ego  of  his  neighbor  shall  rank  in  his  eyes  exactly 
on  the  same  level  as  his  own.    The  pattern  must  be  loved  above  all,  if  the  image  in 
others  is  to  appear  to  us  as  worthy  of  esteem  and  love  as  in  ourselves.     Thus  to  love 
is,  as  Jesus  says,  the  path  to  life,  or  rather  it  is  life  itself.     God  has  no  higher  life 
than  that  of  love.    The  answer  of  Jesus  is  therefore  not  a  simple  accommodation  to 
the  legal  point  of  view.    The  work  which  saves,  or  salvation,  is  really  loving.    The 
gospel  does  not  differ  from  the  law  In  its  aim  ;  it  is  distinguished  from  it  only  by  its 
indication  of  means  and  the  communication  of  strength. 

Vers.  29-87.   The  good  Sarmmian. — How  is  such  love  to  be  attained  ?   This  would 
have  been  the  question  put  by  the  scribe,  had  he  been  in  the  state  of  soul  which 
Paul  describes  Rom.  7,  and  which  is  the  normal  preparation  for  faith.     He  would 
have  confessed  his  impotence,  and  repeated  the  question  in  a  yet  deeper  sense  than  at 
the  b^inning  of  the  interview  :  What  shall  1  do  ?    What  shall  I  do  in  order  to  love 
thus  ?    But  instead  of  that,  feeling  himself  condemned  by  the  holiness  of  the  law 
which  be  has  himself  formally  expressed,  he  takes  advantage  of  his  ignorance,  in 
other  words,  of  the  obscurity  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  excuse  himself  for  not  having 
observed  it :  "  What  does  the  word  neighbor  mean  ?    How  far  does  its  application 
reach  ?*'     So  long  as  one  does  not  know  exactly  what  this  expression  signifies,  it  is 
qolte  impossible,  he  means,  to  fulfil  the  commandment.    Thus  the  remark  of  Luke, 
"willing  to  justify  himeelf,**  finds  an  explanation  which  is  perfectly  natural.    The 
real  aim  of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  to  show  the  scribe  that  the  answer 
to  the  theological  question,  which  he  thinks  good  to  propose,  is  written  by  nature  on 
every  right  heart,  and  that  to  know,  nothing  is  needed  but  the  vfill  to  understand  it. 
But  Jesus  does  not  at  all  mean  thereby  that  it  is  by  his  charitable  disposition,  or  by 
this  solitary  act  of  kindness,  that  the  Samaritan  can  obtain  salvation.    We  must  not 
foiget  that  a  totally  new  question,  that  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  neighbor,  has  in- 
tervened.    It  is  to  the  latter  question  that  Jesus  replies  by  the  parable.    He  lets  the 
scribe  imdcrstand  that  this  question,  proposed  by  him  as  so  difficult,  is  resolved  by  a 
right  heart,  without  its  ever  proposing  it  at  all.    This  ignorant  Samaritan  naturally 
{fvaei,  Rom.  2  :  14)  possessed  the  light  which  the  Babbins  had  not  found,  or  had 
lost,  in  their  theological  lucubrations.    Thus  was  condemned  the  excuse  which  he 
had  dared  to  advance.    May  we  not  suppose  it  is  from  sayings  such  as  this  that  Paul 
has  derived  his  teaching  regarding  the  law  wriUen  in  th6  heart,  and  regarding  its 
partial  observance  by  the  Gentiles,  Rom.  2  :  14-16  ? 

Vers.  29-^.*  77ie  Priest  and  the  Levi(e.~-lAghtfoot  has  proved  that  the  Rabbins 
did  not,  in  general,  regard  as  their  neighbors  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 

♦  Ver.  29.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  (hKaiovv  (T.  Ri)  and  SiKaiuaai  (Alex.). 
Ver.  30.  E.  G.  H.  T.  V.  A.  A.  several  Mnn.  It*"'.  Vg.,  e^eSvaav  instead  of  cKSvaavTeS. 
».  B.  D.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  omit  Tvyxavovra.  Ver.  32.  fi^.  B.  L.  X.  Z.  omit  yevofievos, 
9t.  D.  r.  A,  several  Mnn.  Vss,  read  avrov  after  i6u}v. 
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Jewish  nation.  Perhaps  the  subject  afforded  matter  for  learned  debates  in  thdr 
schools.  The  word  n^aiov,  being  without  article  here,  might  be  taken  in  strictness 
as  an  advert).  It  is  simpler  to  regard  it  as  the  well-known  substantive  6  kX^oiov,  The 
Kai,  and,  introducing  the  answer,  brings  it  into  relation  with  the  preceding  question 
which  called  it  forth.  The  word  inroXa06v,  rejoimng,  which  does  not  occur  again  in 
the  N.  T.,  is  put  for  the  ordinary  term  anoKptQtk,  answering,  to  give  more  gravity  to 
what  follows.  The  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  desert  country,  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  was  far  from  safe.  Jerome  {ad  Jerem,  3  :  2)  re- 
lates that  in  his  time  it  was  infested  by  hordes  of  Arabs.  The  distance  between  the 
two  cities  is  seven  leagues.  The  nai^  also,  before  eKdvaavrei,  ver.  30,  supposes  a  first 
act  which  is  self-understood,  the  relieving  him  of  his  purse.  There  is  a  sort  of  irony 
in  the  Karii  avyKvplav,  by  cfumce.  It  is  certainly  not  by  accident  tHkt  the  narrator 
brings  those  two  personages  on  the  scene.  The  preposition  avrl  in  dvTii^apijldt,  h 
passed  by,  might  denote  a  curve  made  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  but  it  is  simpler  to 
understand  it  in  the  sense  ot  over  against.  In  view  of  such  a  spectacle,  they  passun. 
Comp.  the  antithesis  rrpoffc^ow,  hating  gone  to  Turn,  ver.  34. 

Vers.  33-35.*  TTie  Samaritan.^For  the  sake  of  contrast,  Jesus  chooses  a  Samari. 
tan,  a  member  of  that  half  Grentile  people  who  were  separated  from  the  Jews  by  an  old 
national  hatred.  In  the  matter  about  which  priests  are  ignorant,  about  which  the 
scribe  is  still  disputing,  this  simple  and  right  heart  sees  clearly  at  the  first  glance. 
His  neighbor  is  the  human  being,  whoever  he  may  be,  with  whom  God  brings  him 
into  contact,  and  who  has  need  of  his  help.  The  term  dSevuv,  as  he  journeyed,  con- 
veys the  idea  that  he  might  easily  have  thought  hunself  excused  from  the  duty  of 
compassion  toward  this  stranger.  In  every  detail  of  the  picture,  ver.  34,  there 
breathes  the  most  tender  pity  {kai^Tuiyxyta^ri).  Oil  and  wine  always  formed  part  of  the 
provision  for  a  journey.  We  see  from  what  follows  that  navdoxtlov  signifies  not  a 
simple  caravansary,  but  a  real  inn,  where  people  were  received  lor  payment.  'Eirf, 
ver.  35,  should  be  understood  as  in  Acts  3:1:  Towarrd  the  morrow,  that  is  to  say,  at 
daybreak.  The  term  ffcAOwv,  when  he  departed,  shows  that  he  was  now  on  horse- 
back, ready  to  go.  Two  pence  are  equal  to  about  1«,  Ad,  After  having  brought  the 
wounded  man  the  length  of  the  hostelry,  he  might  have  regarded  himself  as  dis- 
charged from  all  responsibility  in  regard  to  him,  and  given  him  over  to  the  care  of 
his  own  countrymen,  saying :  **  He  is  your  neighbor  rather  than  mine."  But  the 
compassion  which  constrained  him  to  begin,  obliges  him  to  finish.  What  a  master- 
piece is  this  portrait !  What  a  painter  was  its  author,  and  what  a  narrator  was  he 
who  has  thus  transmitted  it  to  us,  undoubtedly  in  all  its  original  freshness  ! 

Vers.  36,  37.t  The  JfcwoZ.— The  question  with  which  Jesus  obliges  the  scribe  to 
make  application  of  the  parable  may  seem  badly  put.  According  to  the  theme  of 
discussion  :  "  Who  is  my  neighbor?"  (ver.  29),  it  would  seem  that  He  should  have 
asked  :  Whom,  then,  wilt  thou  regard  as  thy  neighbor  to  guide  thee  to  him,  as  the 
Samaritan  was  guided  to  thy  compatriot  ?  But  as  the  term  neighbor  implies  the  idea 
of  reciprocity,  Jesus  has  the  right  of  reversing  the  expressions,  and  He  does  so  not 
without  reason.    Is  it  not  more  effective  to  ask  :  By  whom  should  I  like  to  be  suc- 

*  Ver.  33.  ».  B.  L.  Z.  3  Mnn.  omit  avrov  after  t<J«v.  Ver.  35.  ».  B.  D.  L.  X.  Z. 
some  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  omit  c^eXQ«y.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Sy^«^»^  lt»*'«.  omit  q»tu 
after  eirev. 

t  Ver.  36.  ».  B.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Vss.  omit  ow  after  ns.  Ver,  37.  The  mss.  vary 
between  ow  (T.  R.)  and  de  (Alex.)  after  Hire, 
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cored  in  distress  ?  than  Whom  should  1  assist  in  case  of  distress  ?    To  the  first  ques- 
tion.  the  reply  is  not  doubtful.    Self-regard  coming  to  the  aid  of  conscience,  all  will 
answer  :  By  everybody.    The  scribe  is  quite  alive  to  this.     He  cannot  escape,  when 
he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question  in  this  form.     Only,  as  his  heart  refuses 
to  pronounce  the  word  Samaritan  with  praise,  he  paraphrases  the  odious  name.     On 
the  use  of  /iera,  ver.  87,  see  on  1  :  58.    In  this  final  declaration,  Jesus  contrasts  the 
d<nng  of  the  Sanuiritan  with  the  vain  casuistry  of  the  Rabbins.   But  while  saying,  I>o 
thaii  iiketoim.  He  does  not  at  all  add,  as  at  ver.  28,  and  thou  shaU  Uve.    j^pr  benefi- 
cence does  not  give  life  or  salvation.     Were  it  even  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
second  part  of  the  sum  of  the  law,  we  may  not  forget  the  first  part,  the  realization  of 
which,  though  not  less  essential  to  salvation,  may  remain  a  strange  thing  to  the  man 
of  greatest  beneficence.    But  what  is  certain  is,  that  the  man  who  in  his  conduct 
contradicte  the  law  of  nature,  is  on  the  way  opposed  to  that  which  leads  to  faith  and 
salvation  (John  8  :  19-21). 

The  Fathers  have  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  all^orical  interpretation  of  this  para- 
ge :  The  wounded  man  representing  humanity  ;  the  brigands,  the  devil ;  the  priest 
and  Levite,  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  Samaritan  is  Jesus  Himself  ;  the  oil  and 
wine,  divine  grace ;  the  ass,  the  body  of  Christ ;  the  inn,  the  Church  ;  Jerusalem, 
paradiue ;  the  expected  return  of  the  Samaritan,  the  final  advent  of  Christ.  This 
exegesis  rivalled  that  of  the  Gnostics.  • 

6.  Martha  and  Mary :  10  :  88-43.— Here  is  one  of    the  most  exquisite   scenes 
which  Gospel  tradition  has  preserved  to  us  ;  it  has  been  transmitted  by  Luke  alone. 
What  surprises  us  in  the  narrative  is,  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  middle  of  a 
journey  through  Gkdilee.     On  the  one  h&nd.the  expression  h  r^)  tropeveoBai  airovs,  as 
1h^  fvent,  indicates  that  we  have  a  continuation  of  the  same  journey  as  began  at 
9  :  51  ;  on  the  other,  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  Martha  and  Mary.  John  11,  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  event'  transpired  in  Judea  at  Bethany,  near  Jerusalem. 
Hengstenberg  supposes  that  Lazarus  and  his  two  sisters  dwelt  first  in  Galilee,  and 
afterward  came  to  settle  in  Judea.    But  the  interval  between  autumn  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  is  too  short  to  allow  of  such  a  change  of  residence.    In  John  11  : 1,  Beth- 
any is  called  the  toum  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Jfa/rtha,  a  phrase  which  assumes  that 
they  had  lived  there  for  a  length  of  time.    The  explanation  is  therefore  a  forced  one. 
There  is  another  more  natural.    In  John  10  there  is  indicated  a  short  visit  of  Jesus  to 
Judea  in  the  mouth  of  December  of  that  year,  at  the  feast  of  dedication.    Was  not 
that  then  the  time  when  the  visit  took  place  which  is  here  recorded  by  Luke  ?    Jesus 
must  have  interrupted  His  evangelistic  journey  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  perhaps  while  the 
seventy  disciples  were  carrying  out  their  preparatory  mission,     ^fter  that  short  ap- 
pearance in  the  capital,  He  returned  to  put  Himself  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  to 
visit  the  places  where  the  iisciples  had  announced  His  coming.    Luke  himself  cer- 
tainly did  not  know  the  place  where  this  scene  transpired  (in  a  certain  village) ;  he 
transmits  the  fact  to  us  as  he  found  it  in  his  sources,  or  as  he  had  received  it  by  oral 
Umiltion,  without  more  exact  local  indication.    Importance  had  been  attached  rather 
to  the  moral  teaching  than  to  the  external  circumstances.    It  is  remarkable  that  the 
loene  of  the  preceding  parable  is  precisely  the  country  between  Jericho  and  Jerusa- 
^OL     Have  we  here  a  second  proof  of  a  journey  to  Judea  at  that  period  T 

Here  we  must  recall  two  things :  1.  That  the  oral  tradition  from  which  our  writ- 
en  compilations  (with  the  exception  of  that  of  John)  are  derived,  was  formed  imme- 
Uately  after  the  ministry  of  our  Lord,  when  the  actors  in  the  Gkwpel  drama  were  yet 
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alive,  and  that  it  was  obliged  to  exercise  great  discretion  in  regard  to  the  peraons 
who  figured  in  it,  especially  where  women  were  concerned  ;  hence  the  omission  of 
many  proper  names.  2.  That  it  is  John's  Gkjspel  which  has  restored  those  names  to 
the  Gospel  history  ;  but  that  at  the  time  when  Luke  wrote,  this  sort  of  ineogmio  still 
continued. 

Vers.  88-40.*  Martha's  Complaint. — It  is  probably  the  indefinite  expression  of 
Luke,  into  a  certain  milage,  which  John  means  to  define  by  the  words  :  Bethany,  (ht 
town  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha,  11:1;  as  also  the  words  of  Luke  5  :  89,  which  mt 
*at  Jems'  feet,  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  those  others  :  But  Mary  sat  stiU  in  the  home, 
11 :  20.    The  entire  conduct  of  Martha  and  Mary,  John  11,  reproduces  in  every  par- 
ticular the  characters  of  the  two  sisters  as  they  appear  from  Luke  10.    It  has  been 
supposed  that  Martha  was  the  wife  of  Simon  the  Leper  (Matt.  26  : 6  ;  Mark  14 : 3), 
and  that  her  brother  and  sister  had  become  iniuates  of  the  house.    All  this  is  pare 
hypothesis.    If  the  two  words  v  and  koi,  "  which  also  sat,"  really  belong  to  the  text, 
Luke  gives  us  to  understand  that  Mary  began  by  serving  as  well  as  Martha ;  but 
that,  having  completed  her  task,  she  also  sat  to  listen,  rightly  considering  that,  with 
such  a  guest,  the  essential  thing  was  not  serving,  but  above  all  being  herself  served. 
Jesus  was  seated  with  His  feet  stretched  behind  Hun  (7  :  88).     It  was  therefore  st 
His  feet  behind  Him  that  she  took  her  place,  not  to  lose  any  of  Hi^  words.    The 
term    irepietjiraTo  {icas  cumbered),  ver.  40,  denotes  a  distraction  at  once  external  sod 
'  moral.    The  word  kirioTdod,  carne  to  Him,  especially  with  6e  adversative,  Init,  indi- 
cates a  sudden  suspension  of  her  feverish  activity  ;  at  the  sight  of  Jesus  and  her  sis 
ter,  who  was  listening  to  Him  with  gladness,  Martha  stops  short,  takes  up  a  bold  at- 
titude, and  addresses  the  latter,  reproaching  her  for  her  selfishness,  and  Jesus  for  His 
partiality,  implied  in  the  words,  Dost  TJioii  not  care?    Nevertheless,  by  the  very 
word  which  she  uses,  KaTkXnre,  hath  left  me  (this  reading  is  preferable  to  the  imper- 
fect Kari^eine),  she  acknowledges  that  Mary  up  till  then  had  taken  part  in  serving. 
In  the  compound  avvavTi?Mu^dve<jQai  three  ideas  are  included — charging  one's  self  with 
a  burden  (the  middle)  for  another  {avri),  and  sharing  it  with  him  (<rvv). 

Vers.  41,  42.f  The  Answer. — Jesus  replies  to  the  reproach  of  Martha  by  charging 
her  with  exaggeration  in  the  activity  which  she  is  putting  forth.  If  she  has  so  much 
trouble,  it  is  because  she  Vvishes  it.  Uepifiv^v,  to  he  careful,  refers  to  moral  preoocu- ' 
patiou  ;  rvplidCeaBat,  to  be  trouMed,  to  external  agitation.  The  repetition  of  Martha's 
name  in  the  answer  of  Jesus  Lb  intended  to  bring  her  back  gently,  but  firmly,  from 
her  dissipation  of  mind.  The  expression  in  which  Jesus  justifies  His  rebuke  is  at 
once  serious  and  playful.  According  to  the  received  reading.  One  thing  only  is  need- 
ful, the  thought  mi^ht  be  :  "  A  single  dish  is  sufficient. "  But  as  it  was  certainly  not 
a  lesson  on  simplicity  of  food  that  Jesus  wished  to  give  here,  we  must  in  that  case 
admit  a  double  reference,  like  that  which  is  so  often  found  in  the  words  of  Jesos 
(John  4  :  81-34) :  "  A  single  kind  of  nourishment  is  sufficient  for  the  body,  as  one 

*  Ver.  88.  fi*.  B.  L.  Z.  Syr«'*^,  ev  de  rw  nopeveoOai  instead  of  eyevero  <Je  n*  tu 
iTopeveaSai,  J*.  C.  L.  Z.,  oiKiav  instead  of  oikov.  fi>*.  L.  Z.  omit  avrrii.  B.  omits  n$ 
.  .  .  avTfiS.  Ver.  39.  J*.  L*.  Z.  omit  17.  D.  It»"^.  omit  /cat  after  tf.  Instead  of 
':rapaKaBiaaaa  (T.  R.),  Ilfi.  A.  B.  C.  L.  Z.,  TapaKaBecfOeiaa.  Instead  of  napa,  the  same, 
frpo^.  Instead  of  Jj^oov,  the  same,  xvpiov,  Ver.  40.  Instead  of  KareXinev,  15  Mjj. 
KareXetTrev.     D.  L.  Z. ,  etirov  instead  of  eme. 

t  Ver.  41.  ».  B.  L.  It*"<».  Vg..  0  icvptos  instead  of  0  Irftrov?:  ».  B.  C.  D.  L.,  OopwMi» 
instead  of  rvp!3a^ff.  Ver.  42.  fi^.  B.  I^  2  Mnn.,  ohy<jv  6e  eari  xp^ia  9  evoS  instead  of 
£vo9  <Jc  eari  xp^f'^* 
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only  is  necessary  for  the  soul."  This  is  probably  the  meaDing  of  the  Alex,  reading  : 
"  There  needs  but  little  (for  the  body),  or  even  but  one  thing  (for  the  soul). "  There 
is  subtilty  in  this  reading  ;  too  much  perhaps.  It  has  against  it  15  Mjj.  the  Peschito 
and  a  large  number  of  the  copies  of  the  Itala.  It  is  simpler  to  hold  that  by  the  ex- 
pression one  thing,  Jesus  meant  to  designate  spiritual  nourishment,  the  divine  word, 
but  not  without  an  allusion  to  the  simplicity  in  physical  life  which  naturally  results 
from  the  preponderance  given  to  a  higher  interest.  The  expression  ayaBii  f^^pi^f  t/uU 
good  part,  alludes  to  the  portion  of  honor  at  a  feast.  The  pronoun  i^ns,  which  as 
tnich,  brings  out  the  relation  between  the  excellence  of  this  portion,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  being  lost  to  him  who  has  chosen  it,  and  who  perseveres  in  his  choice. 
In  this  defence  of  Mary's  conduct  there  is  included  an  invitation  to  Martha  to  imitate 
lier  at  once. 

The  two  sisters  have  often  been  regarded  as  representing  two  equally  legitimate 
aspects  of  the  Christian  life,  inward  devotion  and  practical  activity.  But  Martha 
does  not  in  the  least  represent  external  activity,  such  as  Jesus  approves.  Her  very 
distraction  proves  that  the  motive  of  her  work  is  not  pure,  and  that  her  self-impor- 
tance as  hostess  has  a  larger  share  in  it  than  it  ought.  On  the  other  hand,  Mary  as 
little  represents  a  morbid  quietism,  requiring  to  be  implemented  by  the  work  of  an 
active  life.  Mary  served  as  long  as  it  appeared  to  her  needful  to  do  so.  Thereafter 
she  understood  also  that,  when  we  have  the  singular  privilege  of  welcoming  a  Jesus 
under  our  roof  it  is  infinitely  more  important  to  seek  to  receive  than  to  give.  Be- 
sides some  months  later  (John  12  : 3  6^  seq.)  Mary  clearly  showed  that  when  action  or 
giving  was  required  she  was  second  to  none. 

The  Tubingen  school  has  discovered  depths  in  this  narrative  imknown  till  it  ap- 
peared. In  the  person  of  Martha,  Luke  seeks  to  stigmatize  Judaizin^^  Christianity, 
that  of  legal  works  ;  in  the  person  of  Mary  he  has  exalted  the  Christianity  of  Paul, 
that  of  justification  without  works  and  by  faith  alone.  What  extraordinary  preju- 
dice must  prevail  in  a  mind  which  can  to  such  a  degree  mistake  the  exquisite  sim- 
plicity of  this  story  !  Supposing  that  it  really  had  such  an  origin,  would  not  this 
dogmatic  importation  have  infallibly  discolored  both  the  matter  and  form  of  the  nar- 
rative ?  A  time  will  eume  when  those  judgments  of  modern  criticism  will  appear 
like  the  wanderings  of  a  diseased  imagination. 

6.  Prayer:  11 : 1-13.— Continuing  still  to  advance, leisurely,  the  Lord  remained 
faithful  to  His  habit  of  prayer.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  that  constant  direction  of 
soul  toward  His  Father,  to  which  the  meaning  of  the  command.  Pray  without  ceaa- 
ing,  is  often  reduced.  There  were  in  His  life  special  times  and  positive  acts  of 
prayer.  This  is  proved  by  the  following  words  :  WTien  He  ceased  praying.  It  was 
after  one  of  those  times,  which  no  doubt  had  always  something  solemn  in  them  for 
those  who  surrounded  Him,  that  one  of  His  disciples,  profiting  by  the  circumstance, 
asked  Him  to  give  a  more  special  directory  on  the  subject  of  prayer.  Holtzmann  is 
just  enough  to  protest  against  this  preface,  ver.  1,  being  involved  in  the  wholesale  re- 
jection which  modern  criticism  visits  on  those  short  introductions  of  Luke.  He 
fluds  a  proof  of  its  authenticity  in  the  detail  so  precisely  staled  :  "  Teach  us  to  pray. 
as  John  also  taught  his  disciples. "  It  is,  according  to  him,  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  historical  situation  was  expressly  stated  in  the  Logia.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  as 
-well  as  the  instructions  about  prayer  which  follow,  are  placed  by  Matthew  in  the 
course  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (chap.  6  and  7).  Gess  tliinks  that  this  model  of 
prayer  may  have  been  twice  given  forth.    Why  might  not  a  disciple,  some  months 
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after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  have  put  to  Jesus  the  Te<|ue8t  which  led  Him  to  re- 
peat it  ?  And  as  to  the  context  in  Matthew, 'Luke  20  :  47  proves  that  much  speaking 
belonged  as  much  to  the  prayers  of  the  Pharisees  as  to  those  of  the  heathen.  That  is 
true  ;  but  the  prolixity  to  which  the  Lord's  prayer  is  opposed  in  the  iSermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  by  means  of  which  the  worshipper  hopes  to  obtain  a  hearing,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  ostentation  before  men  which  Jesus  stigmatizes  in  Matt  6  as 
characterizing  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees.  And  the  repetition  of  this  model 
of  prayer,  though  not  impossible,  is  far  from  probable.  What  we  have  here,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  those  numerous  elements,  historically  alien  to  the  context  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  which  are  found  collected  in  this  exposition  of  the  new  right- 
eousness. The  reflections  regarding  prayer.  Matt.  7,  belong  to  a  context  so  broken, 
that  if  the  connections  alleged  by  commentators  show  to  a  demonstration  what  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  the  compiler  has  followed  in  placing  them  here,  they  cannot  prove 
that  Jesus  could  ever  have  taught  in  such  a  manner.  In  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  the 
connection  between  the  different  parts  of  this  discourse  is  as  simple  as  the  occasion  i& 
natural.  Here,  again,  we  find  the  two  evangelists  such  as  we  have  come  to  know 
them  :  Matthew  teaches,  Luke  relates. 

This  account  embraces  :  l^^.  The  model  of  Christian  prayer  (vers.  1-4) ;  2d,  An 
encouragement  to  pray  thus,  founded  on  the  certainty  of  being  heard  (vers.  5-13). 

Ist.  Vers.  1-4.*  ne  Modd  of  fVay^.— *' And  It  came  to  pass,  that  as  He  was 
praying  in  a  certain  place,  when  He  ceased,  one  of  His  disciples  said  unto  Him, 
Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.    2.  And  He  said  unto  them, 
When  ye  pray,  say.  Father,  hallowed  be  thy  name ;  Thy  kingdom  come ;  3.  Give 
us  day  by  day  our  needful  bread ;  4.  And  forgive  us  our  sins,  for  we  also  forgive 
every  one  that  is  indebted  to  us  ;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation."    It  was  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Jews  to  pray  regularly  three  times  a  day.    John  had  kept  up  the 
practice,  as  well  as  that  of  fasting  (ver.  33) ;  and  it  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  this 
daily  exercise  that  he  had  given  a  form  to  his  disciples.     In  the  words,  rjchen  ye  pray» 
mp,  the  term  npoaevxeaBat,  to  pray^  denotes  the  state  of  adoration;  and  the  word  «xy, 
the  prayer  formally  expressed.     It  is  evident  that  this  order,  ixihen  ye  pray,  say^  does 
not  mean  that  the  formula  was  to  be  slavishly  repeated  on  every  occasion  of  prayer  ; 
it  was  the  type  which  was  to  give  its  impression  to  every  Christian  prayer,  but  in  a 
free,  varied,  and  spontaneous  manner.    The  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  formu- 
lary is  ths  filicd  spirit,  which  appears  from  the  first  in  the  invocation.  Father  ;  then 
in  the  object  and  order  of  the  petitions.    Of  the  five  petitions  which  the  Liord*s 
Prayer  includes  in  Luke,  two  bear  directly  on  the  cause  of  God— they  stand  at  the 
head  ;  three  to  the  wants  of   man — they  occupy  the  second  place.    This  absolute 

*  Ver.  1.  I**.  A.  some  Mnn.  Syr«°^  ItP'«»fWa«  omit  kxu  before  Itiari^s.  Ver.  2.  The 
words  17//WV  tv  rots  ovpavoic  are  omitted  by  8*.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.  Tert.  ;  they  are  found 
^iu.T.  R.,  according  to  18  Mij.  almost  all  the  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  Ver.  3.  Inst^  of  eA^rru 
ij  j^aaiXeia  aov,  Gregory  of  Kyssa  and  Maximus  Confessor  seem  to  have  read,  eAQeru 
ayiov  Ttvtvfia  oov  ef  Tjfia^  Kai  KaQapiaaTii>  iffui^  ;  others  to  have  added  to  the  end  of  tlie 
petition  an  explanation  like  this  :  tovt*  eon  to  irvevfta  ayiov.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.  ^[t^'. 
lt«»Hq.  Vg.  Tert.  Aug.  omit  the  words  yev^ru  .  .  .  y»?5,  which  are  read  by  the  T.  R. 
with  19  Mjj.  almost  all  the  Mnn.  Sy^«^  ltpi«'iqo« ;  Tert.  (de  Oratiom)  places  them  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  petitions.  Ver.  3.  Instead  of  vf^f^v  Marcion  appears  Xo 
have  read  oov.  Ver.  4.  ».  B.  L.  some  Mnn.  Vg.  Grig.  Cyril.  Tert.  Aug.  omit  the 
words  aXX  ,  ,  .  novnpov,  which  are  found  in  the  T.  R.  with  17  Mij.  almost  all  the 
Mnn.  Syr.  ltP>«""ia««,  ^ 
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priority  given  to  divine  interests  implies  an  emptying  of  ourselves,  a  heavenly  love 
and  zeal  T^hich  are  not  natural  to  man»  and  whicli  suppose  in  us  the  heart  of  a  true 
child  of  God,  occupied  above  all  things  with  the  interests  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
After  having  thus  forgotten  himself,  and  become  lost  as  it  were  in  God,  the  Christian 
comes  back  to  himself  ;  but  as  it  is  in  God  that  he  finds  himself  again,  he  does  not 
find  himself  alone.  He  contemplates  himself  as  a  member  of  God's  family,  and  says 
thenceforth  :  toe,  and  not  /.  T7ie  fraiemal  »pirU  becomes,  in  the  second  part  of  his 
prayer,  the  complement  of  the  filial  spirit  which  dictated  the  first ;  intercession  is 
blended  with  personal  supplication.  The  Loid's  Prayer  is  thus  nothing  else  than  the 
summary  of  the  law  put  into  practice  ;  and  this  summary  so  realized  in  the  secrec}' 
of  the  heart,  will  naturaliy  pass  thence  into  the  entire  life. 

It  appears  certain  from  the  mss.  that  in  the  text  of  Luke  the  invocation  ought  to 
be  reduced  to  the  single  word  Father.     The  following  words,  which  art  in  heaven,  are 
a  ^loss  taken  from  Matthew,  but  agreeable,  no  doubt,  to  the  real  tenor  of  our  Lord's 
saying.    In  this  title  FcUher  there  is  expressed  the  double  feeling  of  submission  and 
confidence.    The  name  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  Isa.  68  :  16  (comp.  Ps. 
103  :  13),  and  is  employed  only  in  reference  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.    The  pious 
Israelite  felt  himself  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  not  His  child.     The  filial  relationship 
'Which  the  believer  sustains  to  God  rests  on  the  incarnation  and  revelation  of  the  Son. 
liUke  10  :  22  :  '*  He  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  Him.    .    .    . "    Comp,  John  1  ;  12. 
The  first  two  petitions  relate,  not  to  t)ie  believer  himself,  or  the  world  which  sur- 
rounds him,  but  to  the  honor  of  God  ;  it  is  the  child  of  God  who  is  praying.    Wet- 
stein  has  collected  a  large  number  of  passages  similar  to  those  two  petitions,  derived 
from  Jewish  formularies.    The  Old  irestament  itself  is  filled  with  like  texts.    But 
the  originality  of  this  first  part  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  not  in  the  words  ;  it  is  in  the 
filial  feeling  which  is  here  expressed  by  means  of  those  already  well-known  terms. 
The  Tiame  of  God  denotes,  not  His  essence  or  His  revelation  as  is  often  said,  but 
rather  the  conception  of  God,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  the  worshipper  bears  in 
bis  consciousness — His  refiection  in  the  soul  of  His  creatures.    Hence  the  fact  that 
this  name  dwells  completely  only  in  One  Being,  in  Him  who  is  the  adequate  image 
of  God,  and  who  alone  knows  Him  perfectly  ;  that  One  of  whom  God  says,  Ex. 
23  :  21,  "  My  name  is  in  Him."    Hence  the  fact  that  this  name  can  become  holier 
than  it  is — be  Tiallowed,  rendered  holy.    What  unworthy  conceptions  of  God  and  His 
character  still  reign,  among  men  !    The  child  of  God  prays  Him  to  assert  His  holy 
character  effectually  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  order  that  all  impure  idolatry,  gross  or 
refined,  as  well  as  all  pharisaic  formalism,  may  forever  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
evory  human  being  may  exclaim  with  the  seraphim,  in  rapt  adoration  :  Holy,  hoip, 
holy  !  (Isa.  6).    The  imper.  aor.  indicates  a  series  of  acts  by  which  this  result  shall  be 
brought  about. 

The  holy  image  of  God  once  shining  in  glory  within  the  depths  of  the  heart,  the 
kingdom  of  God  can  be  established  there.  For  God  needs  only  to  be  well  known  in 
order  to  reign.  The  term  kingdom  of  God  denotes  an  external  and  social  state  of 
tilings,  but  one  which  results  from  an  inward  and  individual  change.  This  petition 
exprefises  the  longing  of  the  child  of  God  for  that  reconciled  and  sanctified  humanity 
i^thin  the  bosom  of  which  the  will  of  the  Father  will  be  done  without  opposition. 
Xhe  aor.  iWiru,  come,  comprises  the  whole  series  of  historical  facts  which  will  realize 
this  state  of  things.  The  imperatives,  which  follow  one  another  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
yviXh  forcible  brevity,  express  the  certainty  of  being  heard. 
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The  third  petition,  "  Thy  will  be    .    .    .^  which  is  found  in  the  T.  R,  follow- 
ing several  mss.,  is  certainly  an  importation  from  Matthew.    It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover any  reason  why  so  many  msb.  should  have  rejected  it  in  Luke.    In  Matthew  it 
expresses  the  state  of  things  which  will  result  from  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  over  humanity  so  admirably,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  Jesus  uttered  it.    The  position  of  this  petitioQ 
between  the  two  preceding  in  a  passage  of  TertuUian,  may  arise  either  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  variously  interpolated  in  Luke,  or  from  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  eschatological  sense  which  was  given  to  the  term  kingdom  of  Ood,  it  was  thought 
right  to  close  the  first  part  of  the  prayer  with  the  petition  which  related  to  tliat  object 
Yer.  8.  From  the  cause  of  God,  the  worshipper  pas9es  to  the  wants  of  Qod^sfamUy. 
The  connection  is  this:  "And  that  we  maybe  able  ourselves  to  take  part  in  the 
divine  work  for  whose  advancement  we  pray.  Give  us.  Forgive  us/'  etc.    In  order 
to  serve  God,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  we  li\re.    The  Fathers  in  general  under- 
stood the  word  bread  in  a  spiritual  sense  :  the  bread  of  life  (John  6) ;  but  the  litenl 
sense  seems  to  us  clearly  to  flow  from  the  very  general  nature  of  this  prayer,  whidi 
demands  at  least  one  petition  relating  to  the  support  of  our  present  life.    Jesus,  who 
with  His  apostles  lived  upon  the  daily  gifts  of  His  Father,  understood  by  experience, 
better  perhaps  than  many  theologians,  the  need  which  His  disciples  would  have  of 
such  a  prayer.    No  poor  man  will  hesitate  about  the  sense  which  is  to  be  given  to 
this  petition.    The  word  kmovaios  is  unknown  either  in  profane  or  sacred  Greek.    It 
appears,  says  Origen,  to  have  been  invented  by  the  evangelists.    It  may  be  taken  as 
derived  from  ineiui,  to  be  imminent,  whence  the  participle  rj  emovaa  {ii/iepa\  the  coming 
day  (Prov.  27  : 1 ;  Acts  7  :2&,  et  al).     We  must  then  translate  :  **  Give  us  day  by 
day  next  day's  bread."    This  was  certainly  the  meaning  given  to  the  petition  by  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  where  this  was  rendered,  according  to  Jerome,  by  ^no  en? 
tom>orrow*s  bread.    Founding  on  the  same  grammatical  meaniug  of  iiruwoios,  Athan- 
asius explains  it :  '*  The  bread  of  the  world  to  come."    But  those  two  meanings,  and 
especially  the  second,  are  pure  refinements.    The  first  is  not  in  keeping  with  Matt 
6  :  84 :  **  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for 
the  things  of  itself."    Comp.  Ex.  16  :  19,  et  seq.    It  is  therefore  better  to  regard 
kmovaioc  as  a  compound  of  the  substantive  over/a,  essence,  existence,  goods.    No  doubt 
km  ordinarily  loses  its  t  when  it  is  compounded  with  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel 
But  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the  rule.    Thus  eiruiidf^,  enlovpoi  (Homer), 
eviopKeiv,  EirieTfji  (Polybius).     And  in  the  case  before  us,  there  is  a  reason  for  the 
irregularity  in  the  tacit  contrast  which  exists  between  the  word  and  the  analogous 
compound  irepiovaioi,  superfluotis,     *'  Give  us  day  by  day  bread  sufficient  for  our 
existence,  not  what  is  superfluous.'*    The  expression,  thus  understood,  exactly  cor- 
responds to  that  of  Proverbs  (80  :  8),  ^pn  DH^t  f^^  eonttenientfor  me,  literally,  the 
bread  of  my  aUowance,  in  which  the  term  ^r\*  statvMim,  is  tacitly  opposed  to  the 
swperfluiiy,  irepiovaiov,  which  is  secretly  desired  by  the  human  heart ;  and  it  is  this 
biblical  expression  of  which  Jesus  probably  made  use  in  Aramaic,  and  which  should 
serve  to  explain  that  of  our  passage.    It 'has  been  inferred,  from  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  two  evangelists  employ  one  and  the  same  Greek  expression,  otherwise  alto- 
gether unknown,  that  one  of  the  evangelists  was  dependent  on  the  other,  or  that  both 
were  dependent  on  a  conunon  Greek  document    But  the  very  important  differences 
which  we  observe  in  Luke  and  Matthew,  between  the  two  editions  of  the  Lord*s 
Prayer,  contain  one  of  the  most  decisive  refutations  of  the  two  hypotheses.    What 
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writer  should  have  taken  the  liberty  wilfuUy  and  arbitrarily  to  introduce  such  modi- 
fications into  the  text  of  a  formulary*  beginning  with  the  words  :  "  When  ye  pray, 
say  .  ,  /•  ?  The  differences  here,  still  more  tlian  anywhere  else,  must  be  invol- 
untary. It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  this  Greek  term  common  to  both  was 
chosen  to  translate  the  Aramaic  expression,  at  the  time  when  the  primitive  oral  tradi- 
tion was  reproduced  in  Greek  for  the  numerous  Jews  speaking  that  language  who 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  (Acts  6  :l,et  seq.  This  translation,  once  fixed  in 
the  oral  tradition,  passed  thence  into  our  Gospels. 

Instead  of  day  by  day,  Matthew  says  aif/iepov,  this  day.  Luke's  expression,  from  its 
very  generality,  does  not  answer  so  well  to  the  character  of  real  and  present  supplica- 
tion. Matthew's  form  is  therefore  to  be  preferred.  Besides,  Luke  employs  the  pres- 
ent 6i6ov,  which,  in  connection  with  the  expression  day  by  day,  must  designate  the 
permanent  act :  "  Give  us  c<mstanMy  each  day'$  bread."  The  aor.  66^,  in  Matthew, 
in  connection  with  the  word  this  day,  designates  the  one  single  and  momentary  act, 
which  is  preferable.  What  a  reduction  of  human  requirements  to  their  minimuin, 
in  the  two  respects  of  quality  (bread)  and  of  quantity  (sufficient  for  each  day) ! 

<  Yer.  4.  The  deepest  feeling  of  man,  after  that  of  his  dependence  for  his  very  ex- 
istence, is  that  of  his  guiltiness  ;  and  the  first  conditlun  to  enable  him  to  act  in  the 
way  which  is  indicated  by  the  first  petition,  is  his  being  relieved  of  this  burden  by 
pardon.     For  it  is  on  pardon  that  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God  rests.    Instead  of 
the  word  sins,  Matthew  in  the  first  clause  uses  debts.    Every  neglect  of  duty  to  God 
really  constitutes  a  debt  requiring  to  be  discharged  by  a  penalty.    In  the  second  prop- 
osition Luke  says  :  For  we  ourselves  also  (airol)  ;  Matthew  :  as  we  also.    .    .    .    The 
idea  of  an  imprecation  on  ourselves,  in  the  event  of  our  refusing  pardon  to  him  who 
has  offended  us,  might  perhaps  be  found  in  the  form  of  Matthew,  but  not  in  that  of 
Luke.     The  latter  does  not  even  include  the  notion  of  a  condition  ;  it  simply  ex- 
presses  a  motive  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  we  ourselves  act  in  our  humble 
sphere.     This  motive  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of 
ver.   13  :  "  If  ye  then,  being  evO,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chil- 
dren. "     **  All  evil  as  we  are,  we  yet  ourselves  use  the  right  ot  grace  which  belongs  to 
us,  by  remitting  debts  to  those  who  are  our  debtors  ;  how  much  more  wilt  not  Thou, 
Father,  who  art  goodness  itself,  use  Thy  right  toward  us  !"    And  this  is  probably 
also  the  sense  in  which  we  should  understand  the  as  also  of  Matthew.    The  only 
difference  is,  that  what  Luke  alleges  as  a  motive  (for  also),  Matthew  states  as  a  point 
ot  comparison  {as  also), 

Luke's  very  absolute  expression,  Wf  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted  to  us,  sup- 
poses the  believer  to  be  now  living  in  that  sphere  of  charity  which  Jesus  came  to 
create  on  the  earth,  and  the  principle  of  which  was  laid  down  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  term  used  by  Jesus  might  be  applied  solely  to  material  debts  :  **  Foi^ive 
ns  our  sins,  for  we  also  in  our  earthly  relations  relax  our  rights  toward  out  indigent 
debtors."  So  we  might  explain  Luke's  use  of  the  word  sins  in  the  first  clause,  and 
of  the  term  di^eiXovn,  debtor,  in  the  second.  This  delicate  shade  would  be  lost  in  Mat- 
thew's form.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  by  the  words,  every  one  that  is  indebted  to 
itf,  in  Luke,  we  are  to  understand  ;iot  only  debtors  strictly  so  called,  but  every  one 

*  Dr.  Alford  relies  upon  the  variations  as  proof  that  this  was  not  a  "  set  form 
developed  for  liturgical  uses"  by  our  Lord.  This  is  all  the  more  weighty  a  confirm- 
ation of  our  author's  view,  as  Dr.  Alford  might  be  naturally  willing  to  fall  in  with 
such  a  view  as  Wordsworth's.— J.  H. 
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who  has  offended  us.  The  vavH  is  explained  perhaps  more  easily  in  this  wide  sense 
of  di^ei^ovn.  This  petition,  which  supposes  the  ChriBtian  always  penetrated  to  the 
last  (day  by  day^  ver.  8)  by  the  conviction  of  his  sins,  has  brought  down  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer  the  dislike  of  the  Plymouth  brethren,  who  regard  it  as  a  prayer  pro- 
vided rather  for  a  Jewish  than  a  Christian  state.  But  comp.  1  John  1  :  0,  which  cer- 
tainly applies  to  believers  i^'Ifwe  confess  .  .  ."  The  absence  of  all  allusion  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  pardon  of  sins  is  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  en- 
tire authenticity  of  this  formula,  both  in  Luke  and  Matthew.  If  Luke  in  particular 
had  put  into  it  anything  of  his  own,  even  the  least,  would  not  some  expression  bor- 
rowed from  the  theology  ot  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  have  inevitably  slipped  from 
his  pen  ? 

With  the  feeling  of  his  past  trespasses  there  succeeds  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian 
that  of  his  weakness,  and  the  fear  of  offending  in  the  future.    He  therefore  passes 
naturally  from  sins  to  be  forgiven  to  sin  to  be  avoided.    For  he  thoroughly  appre- 
hends that  sanctification  is  the  superstructure  to  be  raised  on  the  foundation  of  par- 
don.   The  word  tempt  takes  two  meanings  in  Scripture — to  put  a  free  being  in  the 
position  of  deciding  for  himself  between  good  and  evil,  obedience  and  rebellion  ;  it  is 
in  this  sense  that  God  tempts  :  **  Qod  did  tempt  Abraham"  (Gten.  22  : 1) ;  or,  to  im- 
pel inwardly  to  evil,  to  make  sin  appear  in  a  light  so  seducing  that  the  frail  and  de- 
ceived being  ends  by  yielding  to  it ;  thus  it  is  that  Satan  tempts,  and  that,  according 
to  Jas.  1  :  13,  God  cannot  tempt.    What  renders  it  difficult  to  understand  this  last  peti- 
tion is,  that  neither  of  the  two  senses  of  the  word  tempt  appears  suitable  here.     If  we 
adopt  the  good  sense,  how  are  we  to  ask  God  to  spare  us  experiences  which  may  he 
necessary  for  the  development  of  our  moral  being,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  His 
glorious  power  in  us  (Jas.  1:3)?    If  we  accept  the  bad  sense,  is  it  not  to  calumniate 
Gkxl,  to  ask  Him  not  to  do  toward  us  an  act  decidedly  wicked,  diabolical  in  itself? 
The  solution  of  this  problem  depends  on  our  settling  the  question  who  is  the  author  of 
the  temptations  anticipated.    Now  the  second  part  of  the  prayer  in  Matthew,  B^ 
deliver  usfi'om  the  evU,  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point.    The  author  of  the  temptations 
to  which  this  petition  relates  is  not  God,  but  Satan.    The  phrase  fivaai  and,  reaeus 
from,  is  a  military  term,  denoting  the  deliverance  of  a  prisoner  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy.  The  enemy  is  the  evil  one,  who  lays  his  snares  in  Xhe  way  of 
the  faithful.    These,  conscious  of  the  danger  which  they  run,  as  well  as  of  their  ig- 
norance and  weakness,  pray  God  to  preserve  them  from  the  snares  of  the  adversary. 
The  word  ela^peiv  has  been  rendered,  to  expose  to,  or,  to  abandon  to  ;  but  these  trans- 
lations do  not  convey  the  foroe  of  the  Greek' term,  to  impel  into,  to  deliver  over  to,  God 
certainly  does  not  impel  to  evil ;  but  it  is  enough  for  Him  to  withdraw  His  hand  that 
we  may  find  ourselves  given  over  to  the  power  of  the  enemy.    It  is  the  napa6td6vut, 
giving  up,  of  which  Paul  speaks  (Rom.  1  :  24,  26-28),  and  by  which  is  manifested  His 
wrath  against  the  Gentiles.    Thus  He  punishes  sin,  that  of  pride  in  particular,  by  the 
most  severe  of  chastisements,  even  sin  itself.  All  that  God  needs  thereto  is  not  to  act 
no  more  to  guard  us  ;  and  man,  given  over  to  himself,  falls  into  the  power  of  the 
enemy  (2  Sam.  24  : 1,  comp.  with  1  Chron.  21  : 1).     Such  is  the  profound  conviction 
of  the  believer  ;  hence  his  prayer,  *'  Let  me  do  nothing  this  day  which  would  force 
Thee  for  a  single  moment  to  withdraw  Thy  hand,  and  to  give  me  over  to  one  of  the 
snares  which  the  evil  one  will  plant  in  my  way.    Keep  me  in  the  sphere  where  Thy 
holy  will  reigns,  and  where  the  evil  one  has  no  access.''  *    The  second  clause,  M 

*  This  is  what  a  pious  man  used  to  express  in  the  following  terms,  in  which  he 
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i^wr  t«  ...  is  in  Luke,  an  interpolation  derived  from  Matthew.  Without  this 
termination  the  prayer  is  not  really  closed  as  it  ought  to  be.  Here  again,  therefore, 
Matthew  is  more  complete  than  Luke.  The  doxology  with  which  we  close  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  is  not  found  in  any  ms.  of  Luke,  and  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  copies  of  Mat- 
thew. It  is  an  appendix  due  to  the  liturgical  use  of  this  formulary,  and  which  has 
been  added  in  the  text  of  the  first  Gospel,  the  most  commonly  used  in  public  reading. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  especially  in  the  form  given  by  Matthew,  presents  Xo  us  a 
complete  whole,  composed  of  two  ascending  and  to  some  extent  parallel  series.    We 
think   that  we  have  established— 1««.  That  it  is  Luke  who  has  preserved  to  us 
most  faithfully  the  situation  in   which  this  model  prayer  was  taught,  but  that  it 
is  Matthew  who  has  preserved  the  terms  of  it  most  fully  and  exactly.    There  is  no 
contradiction,  whatever  M.  Gess  may  think,  between  those  two  results.  %d.  That  the 
two  digests  can  neither  be  derived  the  one  from  the  other,  nor  both  ot  them  from  a 
common  document.      Bleek  himself  is  forced  here  to  admit  a  separate  source  for 
each  evangelist.     How,  indeed,  with  such  a  document,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  the 
capricious  omissions  in  which  Luke  must  have  indulged,  or  the  arbitrary  additions 
which  Matthew  must  have  allowed  himself  ?  Holtzmann  thinks  that  Matthew  ampli- 
fied the  formulary  of  the  Logia  reproduced  by  Luke,  with  the  view  of  raising  the 
number  of  petitions  to  the  (sacred)  number  of  wnm.    But  (a)  the  division  into  «eiv» 
petitions  is  a  fiction  ;  it  corresponds  neither  with  the  evident  symmetry  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  prayer,  each  composed  of  ihree  petitions,  nor  with  the  true  meaning  of 
the  last  petition,  which,  contrary  to  all  reason,  would  require  to  be  divided  into  two. 
(&)  The  parts  peculiar  to  Matthew  have  perfect  internal  probability.   It  has  been  con- 
cluded from  those  differences  that  this  formulary  was  not  yet  in  use  in  the  worship  of 
the  primitive  Church.    If  this  argument  were  valid,  it  would  apply  also  to  the  for- 
mula instituting  the  holy  Supper,  which  is  untenable.    The  formula  of  the  Lord's 
Prater  was  preoerved  at  first,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  history,  by  means  of  oral 
tradition  ;  it  thus  remained  exposed  to  secondary  modifications,  and  these  passed 
ouite  simply  into  the  first  written  digests,  from  which  our  synoptical  writers  have 
drawn. 

%d.  Vers.  5-13.  Iht  Efficacy  of  Prayer. — After  having  declared  to  His  own  the 
essential  objects  to  be  prayed  for,  Jesus  encourages  them  thus  to  pray  by  assuring 
them  of  the  efficacy  of  the  act.  He  proves  this  (1)  by  an  example,  that  of  the  indis- 
creet friend  (vers.  5-^) ;  (2)  by  common  experience  (vers.  9  and  10) ;  (3)  by  the  fa- 
therly goodness  of  (Jod  (vers.  11-13). 

Vers.  5-8.*  This  parable  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  Holtzmann  says  :  ''  Taken  from  A. " 
But  why  in  that  case  has  Matthew  omitted  it,  he  who  reproduces  from  A  both  the 
prece4|ng  and  following  verses  (7  :  7-11)  ?  The  form  of  expression  is  broken  after 
ver.  7.  It  18  as  if  the  importuned  friend  were  reflecting  what  he  should  do.  His  friend- 
ship hesitates.  But  a  circumstance  decides  him  :  thi  perseverance,  carried  even  to 
shamelessness  (avai6da\  of  his  friend  who  does  not  desist  from  crying  and  knocking. 
The  oonstmction  of  ver.  7  does  not  harmonize  with  that  with  which  the  parable  had 
opened  (ver.  5).  There  were  two  ways  of  expressing  the  thought :  either  to  say, 
"  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and  shall  say  to  him  .  .  .  and  [if]  the  latter 
shall  answer    .    .    .    [will  not  persist  untU]    .    .    .    /*  or  to  say, '*  If  one  of  you 

narapbrased  this  petition  :  "If  the  occasion  of  sinning  presents  itself,  grant  that  the 
acsire  may  not  be  found  in  me  :  if  the  desire  is  there,  grant  that  the  occasion  may 
not  present  itself." 

♦  Ver.  5.  A.  D.  K.  M.  P.  R.  n.  several  Mnn.  ItP»«f'«»»« :  epei  Instead  of  enrji.  Ver. 
6.  14  Mij.  100  Mnn.  Syr«"».  omit  /iov,  which  is  read  by  the  T.  R.  with  ».  A.  B.  L.  X. 
most  oi  the  Mnn.  Syr«"^  It.  Ver.  8.  The  hss.  are  divided  between  ocqv  (Alex.) 
and  oaov  (Byz.). 
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hath  a  friend,  and  sajeth  to  him  .  .  .  and  he  answer  him  .  .  .  [nevertheless] 
I  say  unto  you  .  .  .  "  Jesus  begins  with  the  first  form,  which  takes  each  hearer 
more  directly  aside,  and  continues  (ver.  7)  with  the  second,  which  better  suits  so 
lengthened  a  statement.  The  reading  elirp  may  be  explained  by  the  cZtt^;  which  follows 
ver.  7,  as  the  reading  kpel  by  the  Futures  which  precede.  The  first  has  more  authori- 
ties in  its  favor.  The  figure  of  the  three  loaves  should  not  be  interpreted  allegorically ; 
the  meaning  of  it  should  follow  from  the  picture  taken  as  a  whole.  One  of  tiie 
loaves  is  for  the  traveller  ;  the  second  for  the  host,  who  must  seat  himself  at  table 
with  him  ;  the  third  will  be  their  reserve.  The  idea  of  full  sufficiency  (6guv  xpV^^^)  is 
the  real  application  to  be  made  of  this  detail. 

Vers.  9  and  10.*  *'  And  1  say  unto  you,  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  10.  For  every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth  ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be 
opened."  Ver.  9  formally  expresses  the  application  of  the  preceding  example ;  all 
the  figures  appear  to  be  borrowed  from  that  example.  That  is  evident  in  the  case  of 
knocking.  The  word  ask  probably  alludes  to  the  cries  of  the  friend  m  distress,  and 
the  word  seek  to  his  efforts  to  find  the  door  in  the  night,  or  in  endeavoring  to  open  it 
The  gradation  of  those  figures  includes  the  idea  of  increasing  energy  in  the  face  ul 
multiplying  obstacles.  A  precept  this  which  Jesus  had  learned  by  His  personal  ex- 
perience (3 :  21,  22). 

Ver.  10  confirms  the  exhortation  of  ver.  9  by  daily  experience.  The  future,  it 
shall  be  opened^  which  contrasts  with  the  two  presents,  receiveth,  findeth,  is  used  be- 
cause in  this  case  it  is  not  the  same  individual  who  performs  the  two  successive  acts, 
as  in  the  former  two.  The  opening  of  the  door  depends  on  the  will  of  another  per- 
son. How  can  we  help  admiring  here  the  explanation  afforded  by  Luke,  who,  by 
the  connection  which  he  establishes  between  this  precept  and  the  foregoing  example, 
so  happily  accounts  for  the  choice  of  the  figures  used  by  our  Lord,  and  brings  into 
view  their  entire  appropriateness  ?  In  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  this  saying  is  found 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  precepts,  at  the  end  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
detached  from  the  parable  which  explains  its  figures ;  it  produces  the  effect  of  a 
petal  torn  from  its  stalk,  and  lying  on  the  spot  where  the  wind  has  let  it  fall.  Who 
could  hesitate  between  the  two  narratives  ? 

Vers.  11-18. t  "  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will  he 
give  him  a  stone  ?  or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish  give  him  a  serpent  ?  12.  Or 
if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a  scorpion  ?  13.  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  ^our  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  !"  Undoubtedly  it  sometimes 
happens  in  human  relations,  that  the  maxim  of  ver.  10  does  not  hold  good.  But  in  a 
paternal  and  filial  relationship,  such  as  that  which  was  set  before  us  by  the  modd 
given  at  the  beginning,  success  is  certain.    It  is  a  Father  to  whom  the  believer 

*  Ver.  9.  The  mss.  are  divided  here,  as  well  as  at  ver.  10.  between  avoix&nfrerai 
and  avoiytjaerai  (the  second  probably  taken  from  Matthew) 

t  Ver.  11.  ».  D.  L.  X.  6  Mnn.  Vg.  Or  ,  tl%  instead  of  nva.  11  Mij.  50  Mnn.  It. 
Vg.  read  e$  before  vfiuv.  Or.  Epiph.  omit  o  before  vtos.  fi*.  L.  1  Mn.  It»"«.  Vg.  omit 
o  vu^.  All  the  My.  read,  before  Kai,  ei  instead  of  17,  which  the  T.  R.  reads,  with 
some  Mnn.  only.  Ver.  12.  fi*.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.,  rj  kqi  instead  of  v  km  eav,  Ver.  13. 
5*.  D.  K.  M.  X.  n.  several  Mnn.,  ovtc^  instead  of  virapxovrei,  C.  U.  sevend  Mnn. 
Vss.  add  vfiuv  after  iraryp,  ».  L.  X.  Syr.  ItP'^^q"*,  omit  0  before  c^  ovpawv,  L.  8 
Mnn.  Vg.,  TTvevfia  ayaOov  instead  of  Trvevfia  ayufv. 
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prajTs ;  and  when  praying  to  Him  in  conformity  with  the  model  prescribed,  he  is 

sure  to  ask  nothing  except  those  tilings  wliich  such  a  Father  cannot  refuse  to  His 
child,  and  instead  of  which  that  Father  would  not  give  him  other  thin^,  either  hurt- 
ful or  even  less  precious.    The  end  of  the  piece  thus  brings  us  back  to  the  starting- 
point  :  the  title  Father  given  to  Grod,  and  the  filial  character  of  him  who  prays  the 
Lord's  Prayer.    Ae,  Ihea,  relates  tb  the  d  forUori,  in  the  certainty  which  we  have 
just  expressed.    The  reading  of  some  Alex.,  Ws    .    .    .    6  vi6i  or  vide,  *'  What  son 
shall  ask  of  his  father,"  would  appeal  to  the  feeling  of  sonship  among  the  hearers  ; 
the  reading  riva    ...    is  clearly  to  be  preferred  to  it,  *'  What  father  of  whom  his 
son  shall  ask,"  by  which  Jesus  appeals  to  the  heart  of  fathers  in  the  assembly.    The 
three  articles  of  food  enumerated  by  Jesus  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  chosen  at  ran- 
dom.   But,  as  M.  Bovet  *  remarks,  loaves,  hard  eggs,  and  fried  fishes  are  precisely 
the  ordinary  elements  of  a  traveller's  fare  in  the  East.    Matthew  omits  the  tlurd  ; 
Luke  has  certainly  not  added  it  at  his  own  hand.    The  correspondence  between 
bread  and  stone,  fish  and  seri)ent,  egg  and  scorpion,  appears  at  a  glance.    In  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  all  is  picturesque,  full  of  appropriateness,  exquisite  even  to  the 
minutest  details.    'Emdidovai^  to  transfer  from  hand  to  hand.    This  word,  which  is 
not  repeated  in  ver.  18,  includes  this  thought :  ''  What  Father  will  have  the  courage 
to  put  into  the  hand    .    .     .    ?*' 

The  conclusion,  ver.  18,  is  drawn  by  a  new  argument  d  fortiori ;  and  the  reason- 
ing is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  words,  ye  being  evil.    The  reading  in&pxovre^, 
*'  finding  yourselves  evil,"  seems  more  in  harmony  with  the  context  than  dvres,  being 
(which  is  taken  from  Matthew,  where  the  readings  do  not  vary).     ^Tiz&pxHv  denotes 
the  actual  state  as  the  starting-point  for  the  supposed  activity.    Bengel  justly  ob- 
serves :  lUustre  teetimonittm  de  peccato  originali.    The  reading  of  the  Alex.,  which 
omits  6  before  H  ohpavov,  would  admit  of  the  translation,  ieill  gii>6from  fieaven.    But 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  context  which  could  have  led  Luke  to  put  this  construction 
so  prominently.     Fhwn  hea/oen  thus  depends  on  the  word  Father,  and  the  untranslat- 
able Greek  form  can  only  be  explained  by  introducing  the  verbal  notion  of  giving 
between   the  substantive  and   its   government :  "  The  Father  who   giveth   from 
heaven."     Instead  of  tfie  Hdy  Spirit,  Matthew  says,  good  things;  and  De  Wette  ac- 
cuses Luke  of  having  corrected  him  in  a  spiritualizing  sense.    He  would  thus  have 
done  here  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  has  been  imputed  to  him  in  respect  to 
6  :  20  I     Htive  we  not  then  a  complete  proof  that  Luke  took  this  whole  piece  from  a 
source  peculiar  to  himself  ?    As  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  two  expressions,  that  of 
Matthew  is  simple  and  less  didactic  -,  that  of  Luke  harmonisses  better  perhaps  with 
the  elevated  sphere  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  is  the  starting-point  of  the  piece. 
The  use  of  the  simple  Suocl  (instead  of  emduaei,  ver.  12)  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
idea  does  not  recur  of  giving  from  hand  to  hand. 

We  regard  this  piece  as  one  of  those  in  which  the  originality  and  excellence  of 
Luke's  sources  appear  in  their  full  light,  although  we  consider  the  comparison  of 
Matthew  indispensable  to  restore  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  their  entirety. 

7.  ahe  Blasphemy  of  the  Pharisees :  11  :  14-86.— We  have  already  observed  (see  on 
6 :  11)  how  remarkably  coincident  in  thiie  are  the  accusations  called  forth  in  Galilee 
by  the  healings  on  the  Sabbath,  and  those  which  are  raised  about  the  same  period  at 
Jeruflalem  by  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  (John  6).    There  is  a  similar  corre- 

•  S»  the  charming  passage,  "  Voyage  en  Terre-StUnte, "  p.  863,  6th  ed. 
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spondence  between  the  yet  graver  accusation  of  complicity  with  Beelzebub,  nuaed 

against  Jesus  on  the  occasion  of  His  healing  demoniacs,  and  the  charge  brought 
against  Him  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts  of  Tabernacles  and  of  the  Dedication : 
"  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil !"  (John  8  :  48) ;  "  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is 
mad  !"  (10  :  20).    Matthew  (chap.  12)  and  Mark  (chap.  3)  place  this  accusation  and 
the  answer  of  Jesus  much  earlier,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Galilean  ministiy.    The  ac- 
cusation may  and  must  have  often  been  repeated.    The  comparison  of  John  would 
tell  in  favor  of  Luke's  narrative.    Two  sayings  which  proceeded  from  the  crowd 
give  rise  to  the  following  discourse :  the  accusation  of  complicity  with  Beelzebub 
(ver.  15),  and  the  demand  fur  a  sign  from  heaven  (ver.  16).    It  might  seem  at  flnt 
sight  that  these  are  two  sayings  simply  placed  m  juxtaposition  ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
The  second  is  intended  to  offer  Jesus  the  means  of  clearing  Himself  of  the  terrible 
charge  involved  in  the  first :  **  Work  a  miracle  in  the  heavens,  that  sphere  which  is  ^ 
exclusively  divine,  and  we  shall  then'  acknowledge  that  it  is  Gk)d  who  acts  through 
thee,  and  not  Satan."    This  demand  in  appearance  proceeds  from  a  disposition 
favorable  to  Jesus  ;  but  as  those  who  address  Him  reckon  on  his  powerlessnees  to 
meet  the  demand,  the  result  of  the  test,  in  their  view,  will  be  a  condemnation  with- 
out appeal.    Those  last  are  therefore  in  reality  the  worst  intentioned,  and  it  is  in  that 
light  that  Luke's  text  represents  them.    Matthew  isolates  the  two  questions,  and 
simply  puts  in  juxtaposition  the  two  discourses  which  reply  to  them  (12  :22etteq,, 
30  et  seq.) ;  thus  the  significant  connection  which  we  have  just  indicated  disappears. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Holtzmann  and  other  moderns  can  see  nothing  in 
this  relation  established  by  Luke,  but  a  specimen  of  his  "  [arbitrary]  manner  of  join- 
ing together  pieces  which  were  detached  in  the  Logia  (A)." 

This  piece  includes  :  Ut.  A  statement  of  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to  the  two  fol- 
lowing discourses  (vers.  14-16) ;  2d.  The  first  discourse  in  reply  to  the  accusation  of 
ver.  15  (vers.  17-26) ;  3e2.  An  episode  showing  the  deep  impression  produced  an  the 
people  by  this  discourse  (vers.  27  and  28) ;  4^.  The  second  discourse  in  reply  to  the 
challenge  thrown  out  to  Jesus,  ver.  16  (vers.  29-36). 

Ist.  Vers.  14-16.*    'Hv  kK(3d^hjv,  He  was  occupied  in  casting  oiU,    The  word  ko^ 
duUy  may  mean  deaf  or  dumb ;  according  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  it  here  denotes 
dumbness.    On  the  expression  dumb  devU,  see  p.  276.    Bleek   justly  concludes, 
from  this  term,  that  the  dumbness  was  of  a  psychical,  not  an  organic  nature.    The 
construction  eyiveTo    .    .     .    Mlijaev  betrays  an  Aramaic  source.    The  accusation, 
ver.  15,  is  twice  mentioned  by  Matthew — 9  :  32,  on  the  occasion  of  a  deaf  man  pos- 
sessed, but  without  Jesus  replying  to  it ;  then  12  :  22,  which  is  the  parallel  passage  to 
ours  ;  here  the  possessed  man  is  dumb  and  blind.    Should  not  those  two  miracles  be  , 
regarded  as  only  one  and  the  same  fact,  the  account  of  which  was  taken  first  (Matt.  9) 
from  the  Logia,  second  (Matt.  12)  from  the  proto-Mark,  as  Holtzmann  appears  to 
think,  therein  following  his  system  to  its  natural  consequences  ?    But  in  that  case  we 
should  have  the  result,  that  the  Logia,  the  collection  of  discourses,  contained  the  fact 
without  the  discourse,  and  that  the  proto-Mark,  the  strictly  historical  writing,  con- 
tained the  discourse  without  the  fact — a  strange  anomaly,  it  must  be  confessed  !    In 
Mark  3  this  accusation  is  connected  with  the  step  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus  who  oome 

*  Ver.  14.  Kai  avTo  nv  is  wanting  in  fifc.  B.  L.  7  Mnn.  Syr*"*'.  A.  C.  L.  X. 
6  Mnn.,  eKp^nQevro^  instead  of  e^eA6ovroc.  D.  It*"<i.  present  this  verse  under  a  some- 
what different  form.  Ver.  15.  A.  D.  K.  M.  X.  n.  40  Mnn.  read  here  a  long  appen- 
dix taken  from  Mark  3  :  23. 
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to  lay  hold  of  Him,  because  they  have  heard  say  that  He  is  beside  Himself,  that  He  is 
mad  (8  :  21,  6n  k^iuTtf),    This  expression  is  nearly  synonymous  with  that  of  possessed 
(John  10  :  20).    According  to  this  accusation,  it  was  thus  as  one  Himself  possessed 
by  the  prince  of  the  devils  that  Jesus  had  the  power  of  expelling  inferior  devils, 
f^m  this  point  of  view,  the  h,  through,  before  the  name  Beelzebub,  has  a  more  for- 
cible sense  than  appears  at  the  first  glance.    It  signifies  not  only  by  the  authority  of, 
but  by  Beelzebub  himself  dwelling  personally  in  Jesus.    This  name  given  to  Satan 
appears  in  all  the  documents  of  Luke,  and  in  almost  all  those  of  Matthew,  with  the 
termination  biU  ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  true  reading.    It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  name  is  derived  froqi  the  Heb.  Baal-Zebub,  God  of  Flies,  a  divinity  who,  accord- 
ing to  2  Kings  1  et  seq.,  was  worshipped  at  Ekron,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  who 
may  be  compared  with  the  ZevS  'Anro/tvZos  of  the  Greeks.    The  invocation  of  this  god 
was  doubtless  intended  to  preserve  the  country  from  the  scourge  of  flies.    In  con- 
tempt, the  Jews  applied  this  name  to  Satan,  while  modifying  its  last  syllable  so  as  to 
make  it  signify  Ood  of  Dung  (Baal-Zelnd).     Such  is  the  explanation  given  by  Light- 
foot,  Wetstein,  Bleek,  etc.     Those  who  raise  this  accusation  are,  in  Luke,  some  of 
the  numerous  persons  present ;  in  Matthew  (9  :  34,  12  :  24),  tJieTharisees  ;  in  Mark 
(8  :  22),  scribes  tohUh  came  down  from  Jerusalem.    This  last  indication  by  Mark  would 
harmonize  with  the  synchronism  which  we  have  established  in  regard  to  this  accusa- 
tion between  Luke  and  John. 

The  demand  for  a  sign  from  heaven  (ver.  16)  is  mentioned  twice  in  Matt. ,  12  :  38 
and  16  : 1.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  been  repeated  again  and  again 
(comp.  John  6  :  80).  It  corresponded  with  the  ruling  tendency  of  the  Israelitish  mind, 
the  seeking  for  miracles,  the  orifiela  aXrelv  (1  Cor.  1  :  22).  We  have  already  explained 
its  bearing  in  the  present  case.  In  John  it  signifies  more  particularly,  "  Show  thyself 
superior  to* Moses."  In  those  different  forms  it  was  ever  the  repetition  of  the  third 
temptation  {ntipd^ovre^,  tempting  Him).  How,  indeed,  could  Jesus  avoid  being 
tempted  to  accept  this  challenge,  and  so  to  confound  by  an  act  of  signal  power  the 
treacherous  accusation  which  He  found  raised  against  Him  1 

2d.  The  Mrst  Discourse  :  vers.  17-26.--It  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  Jesus  refutes 
th&  blasphemous  explanation  of  His  cures  (vers.  17-19) ;  He  gives  their  true  explana- 
tion (Ters.  20-26). 

Vers.  17-19.  **  But  He,  knowing  their  thoughts,  said  unto  them  :  Every  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation  ;  and  one  house  falls  upon  another. 
18.  If  Satan  also  be  divided  against  himself,  how  shall  his  kingdom  stand  ?  because 
ye  say  that  I  cast  out  devils  through  Beelzebub.  19.  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out 
devils,  by  "whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out?  therefore  shall  they  be  your  judges." 
In  vers.  17  and  18  Jesus  appeals  to  the  common-sense  of  His  hearers  ;  it  is  far  from 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  devil  would  fight  against  himself.  It  is  true,  it  might  be 
rejoined  that  Satan  drove  out  his  underlings,  the  better  to  accredit  Him  as  his  Mes- 
siah. JcMsns  does  not  seem  to  have  referred  to  this  objection.  In  any  case,  the 
sequel  would  answer  it ;  the  devil  can  remove  the  diabolical  spirit,  but  not  replace 
it  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ltavorniara,  their  thoughts,  denotes  the  wicked  source  concealed 
behind  such  words  (vers.  15  and  16).  The  words,  '*And  one  house  falls  upon 
another, "  uppear  to  be  in  Luke  the  development  of  the  eprf/wvrai,  is  brought  to  desola- 
turn  :  the  ruin  of  families,  as  a  consequence  of  civil  discord.  In  Matthew  and  Mark 
they  evidently  include  a  new  example,  parallel  to  the  preceding  one.  Tlus  sense  is 
also  admissible  in  Luke,  if  we  make  the  object  M  oIkov  depend,  not  on  vimei,  but 
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on  SLCfiepuTOci;  .  .  .  :  "  And  likewise  a  bouse  divided  against  a  house  falls."  The 
el  6i  Kai,  ver.  18,  here  signifies,  and  entirely  mif,  ,  .  .  In  the  appendix,  hecaiue 
ye  Mby,  there  is  revealed  a  deep  feeling  of  indignation.  This  emphatic  form  recalls 
that  of  Mark  (3  :  80) :  ''  Because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit."  The  two 
analogous  terms  of  expression  had  become  fixed  in  the  tradition  (comp.  5 :  24  and 
parail.  ;  see  also  on  13  :  18) ;  but  their  form  is  sufficiently  different  to  prove  that  the 
one  evangelist  did  not  copy  from  the  other. 

By  this  first  reply  Jesus  has  simply  enlisted  common-sense  on  His  side.  He  now 
thrusts  deeper  the  keen  edge  of  His  lugic,  ver.  19.  If  the  accusation  raised  against 
Him  is  well-founded,  His  adversaries  must  impute  to  many  of  the  sons  of  Israel  the 
same  compact  with  Satan.  We  know  from  the  N.  T.  and  Josephus,  that  there  were 
at  that  time  numerous  Jewish  exorcists  who  made  a  business  of  driving  out  devils 
for  money  (Acts  19:18:  "Certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists  .  .  ." 
Comp.  Josephus,  Antiq.  8  :  2.  5).*  The  Talmud  also  speaks  of  those  exorcists,  who 
took  David,  healing  Saul  by  his  songs,  as  their  patron,  and  Solomon  as  the  inventor 
of  their  incantations  :  "  They  take  roots,  fumigate  the  patient,  administer  to  him  a 
decoction,  and  the  spirit  vanishes"  (Tauch.  f.  70,  1).  Such  are  the  persons  whom 
Jesus  designated  by  the  expression,  your  sons.  Several  Fathers  have  thought  that 
He  meant  His  own  apostles,  who  also  wrought  like  cures  ;  but  the  argument  would 
have  had  no  value  with  Jews,  for  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  apply  to  the  cures 
wrought  by  the  disciples  the  explanation  with  which  they  had  just  stigmatized 
those  of  the  Master.  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Neander  give  to  the  word  sons  the  mean- 
ing which  it  has  in  the  expression  sons  of  the  prophets,  that  of  disciples.  But  is  it 
proved  that  those  exorcists  studied  in  the  Kabbinical  schools  ?  Is  it  not  simpler  to 
explain  the  term  your  sons  in  this  sense  :  **  You  own  countrymen — your  fiesh  and 
blood — whom  you  do  not  think  of  repudiating,  but  from  whom,  on  tlie  contrary,  you 
take  glory  when  they  perform  w.orks  of  power  similar  to  mine  ;  they  do  not  work 
signs  in  the  heavens,  and  yet  you  do  not  suspect  th^ir  cures.  They  shall  contoond 
you  therefore  before  the  divine  tribunal,  by  convicting  you  of  having  applied  to  me 
a  judgment  which  you  should  with  much  stronger  reason  have  applied  to  them/' 
In  reality,  what  a  contrast  was  there  between  the  free  and  open  strife  which  Jesns 
maintained  with  the  malignant  spirits  whom  He  expelled,  and  the  suspicious  manipu- 
lations in  which  those  exorcists  indulged  !  between  the  entire  physical  and  moral 
restoration  which  His  word  brought  to  the  sick  who  were  healed  by  Him,  and  the 

*  "  I  have  seen  one  of  my  countrymen,  named  Eleazar,  who  in  the  presence  of 
Vespasian  and  his  sous,  captains  and  soldiers,  delivered  persons  possessed  with 
devils.  The  manner  of  his  cure  was  this  :  Bringing  close  to  the  nostrils  of  the  pos- 
sessed man  his  ring,  under  the  bezel  of  which  there  was  inclosed  one  of  the  roots  pre- 
scribed by  Solomon,  he  made  him  smell  it,  and  thus  gradually  he  drew  out  the 
demon  through  the  nostrils.  The  inan  then  fell  on  the  ground,  and  the  exorcist  com- 
manded the  demon  to  return  into  him  no  more,  uttering  all  the  while  the  name  of 
Solomon,  and  reciting  the  incantations  which  he  composed.  Wishing  to  convince 
the  bystanders  of  the  power  which  he  exercised,  and  to  demonstrate  it  to  them, 
Eleazar  placed  a  little  way  off  a  cup  or  basin  full  of  water,  and  commanded  tlie 
demon  to  overturn  it  as  he  went  out  of  the  man,  and  thereby  to  furnish  proof  to  the 
spectators  that  he  had  really  quitted  him.  That  having  taken  place,  the  knowl- 
edaje  and  wisdom  of  Solomon  were  evident  to  all."  Comp.  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  vii.  6.  3, 
where  the  magical  Toot  mentioned,  a  sort  of  rue  (Trfiyavov)^  is  called  Baara,  from  the 
name  of  the  valley  where  it  was  gathered  with  infinite  trouble,  near  the  fortress  of 
Macheerus. 
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half  cures,  generally  followed  by  relapses,  which  they  wrought !    To  ascribe  the 
imperfect  cures  to  God,  and  to  refer  the  perfect  cures  to  the  devil — what  logic  ! 

Vers.  20-26.  After  having  by  this  new  arffuntentum  ad  hominem  refuted  the  sup- 
position of  His  adversaries,  Jesus  gives  the  true  explanation  of  His  cures  by  contrast- 
ing the  picture  of  one  of  those  expulsiovs  which  He  works  (vers.  20-22)  with  that  of 
a  cure  performed  by  the  exorcists  (vers.  2^-26). 

Vers.  20-22.     **  But  if  I  with  the  Anger  of  God  cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  come  upon  you.    21.  When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace, 
his  goods  are  in  peace.    22.  But  when  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come  upon  him  and 
overcome  him,  he  taketh  from  him  all  his  armor  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth 
his  spoils."    Ver.  20  draws  the  conclusion  (c5e\  jiow  ;  opa,  then)  from  the  preceding 
arguments,  and  forms  the  transition  to  the  two  following  scenes.     In  this  declaration 
there  is  betrayed  intense  indignation  :  *'  Let  them  take  heed  !    The  kingdom  of  God, 
for  which  they  are  waiting,  is  already  there  without  their  suspecting  it ;  and  it  is  upon 
it  that  their  blasphemies  fall.    They  imagine  that  it  will  come  with  noise  and  tumult ; 
and  it  has  come  more  quickly  than  they  Xhought,  and  far  otherwise  it  has  reached 
them  (l^aatv).    The  construction  £0'  v/<as,  upon  you^  has  a  threatening  sense.     Since 
they  set  themselves  in  array  against  it,  it  is  an  enemy  which  has  surprised  them,  and 
which  will  crush  them.     The  term  fiv/ger  of  God  is  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
context :  the  arm  is  the  natural  seat  and  emblem  of  strength  ;  and  tlie  finger,  the 
smallest  part  of  the  arm,  is  the  symbol  of  the  ease  with  which  this  power  acts.   Jesus 
means,  '*  As  for  mc,  I  have  only  to  lift  my  finger  to  make  the  devils  leave  their 
prey,**    These  victories,  so  easily  won,  prove  that  henceforth  Satan  has  found  his 
conqueror,  and  that  now  God  begins  really  to  reign.    This  word,  full  of  majesty, 
unveils  to '  His  adversaries  the  grandeur  of  the  work  which  is  going  forward,  and 
what  tragic  results  are  involved  in  the  hostile  attitude  which  they  are  taking  toward 
it.    Instead  ot  by  the  fifiger  of  God,  Matthew  says  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  Weiz- 
sflckcr,  always  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  document,  supposes  that 
Luke  has  designedly  replaced  it  by  another,  because  it  seemed  to  put  Jesus  in 
dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit.     What  may  a  man  not  prove  with  such  criticism  ? 
Is  k  not  simpler,  with  Bleck^  to  regard  the  figurative  term  of  Luke  as  the  onginal 
form  in  the  saying  of  Jesus,  which  has  been  replaced  by  the  abstract  but  radically 
equivalent  expression  of  Matthew  ?    Mark  omits  the  two  verses  19  and  20.    Why 
would  he  have  done  so,  if  he  had  had  before  his  eyes  the  same  document  as  the 
others  ? 

Vers.  21  and  22  serve  to  illustrate  the  thought  of  ver.  20  :  the  citadel  of  Satan  is 
plundered  ;  the  fact  proves  that  Satan  is  vanquished,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
come.  A  strong  and  well-armed  warrior  watches  at  the  gate  of  his  fortress.  So 
long  as  he  is  in  this  position  {'^rav\  all  is  tranquil  (ev  eipf^vif)  in  his  fastness  ;  his  cap- 
tives rumain  chained,  and  his  booty  (okv^)  is  secure.  The  warrior  is  Satan  (the  art. 
6  alludes  to  a  single  and  definite  personality) ;  his  castle  is  the  world,  which  up  till 
now  has  been  his  confirmed  property.  His  armor  consists  of  those  powerful  means 
of  influence  which  he  wields.  His  booty  is,  first  of  all,  according  to  the  context, 
those  possessed  ones,  the  palpable  monuments  of  his  sway  over  humanity  ;  and  in  a 
wider  sense,  that  humanity  itself,  which  with  mirth  or  groans  bears  the  chains  of 
sin.  But  a  warrior  superior  in  strength  has  appeared  on  the  world's  stage ;  and 
from  that  moment  all  is  changed.  'Endv,  from  the  time  ihat,  denotes  the  abrupt  and 
decisive  character  of  this  succession  to  power,  in  opposition  to  ^ra^,  as  long  as,  which 
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suited  the  period  of  security.  This  stronger  man  is  Jesus  (the  art.  6  also  alludes  to 
His  definite  personality).  He  alone  can  really  plunder  the  citadel  of  the  prince  of 
this  world.  Why  ?  Because  He  alone  began  by  conquering  him  in  single  combat 
This  victory  in  a  personal  engagement  was  the  preliminary  condition  of  His  taking 
possession  of  the  earth.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  as  Eeim  and  Weizs&cker  ac- 
knowledge, Jesus  is  here  thinking  of  the  scene  of  His  temptation.  That  spiritual  tri- 
umph is  the  foundation  laid  for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  on  the 
earth,  and  for  the  destruction  of  that  of  Satan.  As  soon  as  a  man  Can  t^U  the  prince 
of  this  world  to  his  face,  *'  Thou  hast  nothing  in  me'*  (John  14 :  80),  the  stronger 
man,  the  vanquisher  of  the  strong  man,  is  come ;  and  the  plundering  of  his  house  be- 
gins. This  plundering  consists,  first  of  all,  of  the  healings  of  the  possessed  wrought  by 
Jesus.  Thus  is  explained  the  ease  with  which  He  performs  those  acts  by  which  He 
rescues  those  unhappy  ones  from  malignant  powers,  and  restctres  them  to  Gk)d,  to 
themselves,  and  to  human  society.  All  the  figures  of  this  scene  are  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  Isa.  49  :  24,  25„  where  Jehovah  Himself  fills  the  part  of  liberator,  which 
Jesus  here  ascribes  to  Himself. 

Vers.  23-26.*  ''  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me  ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not 
with  me  scattereth.  24.  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh 
through  dry  places,  seeking  rest ;  and  finding  none,  he  saith,  I  will  return  unto  my 
house  whence  I  came  out.  25.  And  when  he  cometh,  he  flndeth  it  swept  and  gar- 
nished. 26.  Then  goeth  he,  and  taketh  to  him  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than 
himself  ;  and  they  enter  in,  and  dwell  there  :  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse 
than  the  first.*'  The  relation  between  ver.  28  and  the  verses  which  precede  and  fol- 
low has  been  thought  so  obscure  by  De  Wette  and  Bleek  that  they  give  up  the  at- 
tempt fo  explain  it.  In  itself  the  figure  is  clear.  It  is  that  of  a  troop  Which  has 
been  dispersed  by  a  victorious  enemy,  and  which  its  captain  seeks  to  rally,  after  hav- 
ing put  the  enemy  to  fiight ;  but  false  allies^  hmder  rather  than  promote  the  rallying. 
Is  it  so  difficult  to  understand  the  connection  of  this  figure  with  the  context  ?  The 
dispersed  army  denotes  humanity,  which  Satan  has  conquered  ;  the  chief  who  rallies 
it  is  Jesus ;  the  seeming  allies,  who  have  the  appearance  of  fighting  for  the  same 
cause  as  He  does,  but  who  in  reality  scatter  abroad  with  Satan,  are  the  exorcists. 
Kot  having  conquered  for  themselves  the  chief  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  it  is  only 
in  appearance  that  they  can  drive  out  his  underlings  ;  in  reality,  they  serve  no  end  by 
those  alleged  exploits,  except  to  strengthen  the  previous  state  of  things,  and  to  keep 
up  the  reign  of  the  ancient  master  of  the  world.  Such  is  the  object  which  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  goes  to  prove.  By  the  thrice-repeated  kfMv,  me,  of  ver.  28,  there 
is  brought  into  relief  the  decisive  importance  of  the  part  which  Jesus  plays  in  the 
history  of  humanity  ;  He  is  the  impersonation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  His  appear- 
ance is  the  advent  of  a  new  power.  The  words  oKopmi^eiv^  to  disperse,  and  awdyetv, 
to  gather  logeOier,  are  found  united  in  the  s^^ne  sense  as  here,  John  10  :  13-16.   . 

The  two  following  verses  serve  to  illustrate  the  saying  of  ver.  28,  as  vers.  21  and 
22  illustrated  the  declaration  of  ver.  20.  They  are  a  sort  of  apologue  poetically  de- 
scribing a  cure  wrought  by  the  means  which  the  exorcists  employ,  and  the  end  of 
which  is  to  show,  that  to  combat  Satan  apart  from  Christ,  his  sole  conqueror,  is  to 
work  for  him  and  against  God  ;  comp.  the  opposite  case,  9  :  49,  50.    The  exorcist 

*  Ver.  24.  J*«.  B.  L.  X.  Z.  some  Mnn.  It'"',  read  totb  after  evpioKov,  The  use. 
are  divided  between  evpioKov  and  evptftKuv^  and  at  ver.  25  between  eXBov  and  €?,8uv. 
Ver.  25.  »«.  B.  C.  L.  R.  T.  12  Mun.  It»"'».  read  axohi^ovra  after  evpuKii  (taken  from 
Matthew).    Ver.  26.  The  Mss.  are  divided  between  eiaOJdovra  and  eX6ovra. 
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has  plied  his  art ;  the  impure  spirit  has  JeT  go  liis  prey,  quitted  his  dwelling,  which 
fur  the  time  bas  become  intolerable  to  him.  But  two  things  are  wanting  to  the  cure 
to  make  it  real  and  durable.  First  of  all,  tbo  enemy  has  not  been  conquered, 
bound  ;  he  has  on!}'  been  expelled,  and  he  is  free  to  take  his  course  of  the  world, 
perhaps  to  return.  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  the  malignant  spirits  to  their 
prison,  the  abyss  whence  they  could  no  longer  come  forth  till  the  judgment  (8  :  81, 
4  :  34).  Then  the  house  vacated  is  not  occupied  by  a  new  tenant,  who  can  bar  the 
entrance  of  it  against  the  old  one.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  content  Himself 
with  expelling  the  demon  ;  He  brings  back  the  soul  to  its  God  ;  He  replaces  tbe  un- 
clean spirit  by  the  H0I3'  Spirit.  As  a  relapse  after  a  cure  of  this  sort  is  impossible, 
so  is  it  probable  and .  imminent  in  the  former  case.  Every  line  of  the  picture  in 
which  Jesus  represents  this  state  of  things  is  charged  with  irony.  The  spirit  driven 
out  walks  through  di'y  places.  This  strange  expression  was  probably  borrowed  from 
the  formulas  of  exorcism.  The  spirit  was  relegated  to  the  desert,  the  presumed 
abode  of  evil  spirits  (Tob.  8:3;  Baruch  4 :  35).  The  reference  was  the  same  in 
tbe  symbolical  sending  of  the  goat  into  the  wilderness  for  Azazel,  the  prince  of  the 
devils. 

But  the  malignant  spirit,  after  roaming  for  a  time,  begins  to  regret  the  loss  of  his 
old  abode  ;  would  it  not  be  well,  he  asks  himself,  to  return  to  it  ?  He  is  so  sure  that 
he  needs  only  to  will  it,  that  he  exclaims  with  sarcastic  gayety  :  I  will  return  unto  my 
house.  At  bottom  he  knows  very  well  that  he  has  not  ceased  to  be  the  proprietor  of 
it ;  a  proprietor  is  only  dispossessed  in  so  far  as  he  is  replaced.  First  he  determines 
to  reconnoitre.  Having  come,  he  finds  that  the  house  is  disposable  (axoXd^ovra, 
Matt.).  He  finds  what  is  better  still :  the  exorcist  has  worked  with  so  much  success, 
that  the  house  has  recovered  a  most  agreeable  air  of  propriety;  order,  and  comfort 
since  his  departure.  Far,  therefore,  from  being  closed  against  the  malignant  spirit, 
it  is  only  better  prepared  to  receive  him.  Jesus  means  thereby  to  describe  the  resto- 
ration of  the  physical  and  mental  powers  conferred  by  the  half  cures  which  He  is 
stigmatizing.  Anew  there  is  a  famous  work  of  destruction  to  be  accomplished — 
Satan  cares  for  no  other— but  this  time  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  halves.  And  therefore 
there  is  need  for  reinforcement.  Besides,  it  is  a  festival ;  there  is  need  of  friends. 
The  evil  spirit  goes  off  to  seek  a  number  of  companions  sufllcient  to  finish  the  work 
which  had  been  interrupted.  These  do  not  require  a  second  bidding,  and  the  merry 
crew  throw  themselves  into  their  dwelling.  This  time,  we  may  be  sure,  nothing  will 
be  wanting  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  destruction  of  the  possessed. 
Such  was  the  state  in  which  Jesus  had  found  the  Gergesene  demoniac  (8  :  29),  and 
probably  also  Mary  Magdalene  (8  : 2).  This  explains  in  those  two  cases  the  words 
£effi<^n  (8  :  30)  and  8even  devils  (8  :  2),  which  are  both  symbolical  expressions  for  a  des- 
perate state  resulting  from  one  or  more  relapses.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  this  con- 
text, or  more  striking  than  this  scene,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish 
fully  between  what  belongs  to  the  idea  and  what  to  the  figure.  Thus  has  Jesus  suc- 
ceeded in  retorting  upon  the  exorcists,  so  highly  extolled  by  His  adversaries,  the 
reproach  of  being  auxiliaries  of  Satan,  which  they  had  dared  to  cast  on  Him.  Need 
we  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  which  this  discourse  excited  in  the  multitude,  and  at 
the  exclamation  of  the  woman,  in  which  this  feeling  of  admiration  finds  utterance  ? 

Sd.  Vers.  27,  28.*  Tfie  InciderU.—'*  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  He  spake  these  things, 

♦  Ver.  28.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  fuvowye  (T.  R.)  and  uevow  (Alex.). 
8  Mjj.  15  Mnn.  It.  omit  avrov  after  ^XaaaovTcS. 
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a  certain  woman  of  the  company  lifted  upher  voice,  and  said  unto  Him,  Blessed  is 
the  womb  that  l^are  Thee,  and  the  paps  which  Thou  hast  sucked.  28.  But  lie  stud, 
Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it."  Perhaps,  like 
Mary  Magdalene,  this  woman  had  herself  experienced  the  two  kinds  of  healing  which 
Jesus  had  been  contrasting.  In  any  case,  living  in  a  society  where  scenes  of  the  kind 
were  passing  frequently,  she  had  not  felt  the  same  difficulty  in  apprehending  the  fig- 
ures as  we,  to  whom  they  are  so  strange.  Jesus  in  His  answer  neither  denies  nor 
affirms  the  blessedness  of  her  who  gave  Him  birth.  All  depends  on  this,  if  she  shall 
take  rank  in  the  class  of  those  whom  alone  He  declares  to  be  blessed.  The  true 
reading  appears  to  be  fievovvye,  fievovv.  "  There  is  undoubtedly  a  blessedness  ;*'  }e 
(the  restricting  particle  as  always) :  "  at  least  for  those  who    .     .     .'* 

Does  not  this  short  account  bear  in  itself  the  seal  of  its  historical  reality  ?  It  is 
altogether  peculiar  to  Luke,  and  suffices  to  demonstrate  the  originality  of  the  source 
from  which  this  whole  piece  was  derived.  For  this  incident  could  not  possibly  stand 
as  a  narrative  by  itself  ;  it  must  have  formed  part  of  the  account  of  the  entire  scene. 

The  allegorical  tableau,  ver.  24  et  seq.,  is  set  by  Matthew  in  an  altogether  different 
place,  and  so  as  to  give  it  a  quite  different  application  (12  :  43  et  seg.).  The  words 
with  which  it  closes,  **  Even  so  shall  it  be  also  un|;o  this  wicked  generation,"  prove 
that  it  is  applied  in  that  Gospel  to  the  Jewish  people  taken  collectively.  The  old 
form  of  possession  was  the  spirit  of  idolatry  ;  that  of  the  present,  seven  times  worse, 
is  the  Rabbinical  pride,  the  pharisaic  formalism  and  hypocrisy,  which  have  dominion 
over  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  its  monotheistic  zeal.  The  stroke  which  will  fali 
upon  it  will  be  seven  times  more  terrible^  than  that  with  which  it  was  visited  when  it 
was  led  into  captivity  in  Jeremiah's  day.  This  application  is  certainly  grand  and 
felicitous.  But  it  forces  us  entirely  to  separate  this  scene,  vers.  24-26,  as  the  first 
Gospel  does,  from  the  preceding,  vers.  21,  22,  which  in  Matthew  as  wdl  as  in  Luke 
can  only  refer  to  the  healing  of  cases  of  possession  ;  and  yet  those  two  scenes  are  in- 
disputably the  pendants  of  one  another.  Gess  understands  the  application  of  this 
word  in  Matthew  to  the  Jewish  people  in  a  wholly  different  sense.  The  first  cure, 
according  to  him,  was  the  enthusiastic  impulse  of  the  people  in  favor  of  Jesus  in  the 
beginning  of  His  Galilean  ministry  ;  the  relapse  referred  to  the  coldness  which  had 
followed,  and  which  had  obliged  Jesus  to  teach  in  parables.  But  nowhere  does 
Jesus  make  so. marked  an  allusion  to  that  crisis,  to  which  probably  the  conscience  of 
the  people  was  not  awakened.  Would  it  not  be  better  in  this  case  to  apply  the  first 
cure  to  the  powerful  effect  produced  by  John  the  Baptist  ?  "  Ye  were  willing  for  a 
season,"'  says  Jesus  Himself,  **  to  rejoice  in  his  light  "  (John  5  :  35).  Anyhow,  what 
leads  Matthew  to  convert  the  second  scene  into  a  national  apologue,  instead. of  leav. 
ing  it  with  its  demonological  and  individual  appUcatiun,  is  his  insertion,  immediately 
before,  of  the  saying  which  relates  to  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit — a  saying 
which  in  Mark  also  follows  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  the  strong  man  and  the 
stronger  man.  When,  after  so  grave  an  utterance,  Matthew  returns  to  the  scene 
(omitted  by  Mark)  of  the  spirit  recovering  possession  of  his  abandoned  dwelling,  he 
must  necessarily  erivc  it  a  different  bearing  from  that  which  it  has  in  Luke.  The 
superiority  of  Luke's  account  cannot  appear  doubtful  to  the  reader  who  has  caught 
the  admirable  connection  of  this  discourse,  and  the  striking  meaning  of  all  the  fig- 
ures which  Jesus  uses  to  compose  those  two  scenes.  As  to  the  true  position  of  the 
saying  about  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  question  will  be  discussed 
chap.  12. 

4^1.  Vers.  29-36.  27ie  Second  Dwamr*^.— This  is  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  de- 
mand which  was  addressed  to  Him  to  work  a  miracle  proceeding  from  heaven  (ver. 
16).  Strauss  does  not  think  that  Jesus  could  have  reverted  to  so  .secondary  a  ques* 
tion  after  the  eirtremely  grave  charge  with  which  He  had  been  assailed.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  the  relation  which  exists  between  those  two  subjects.  The  mir- 
acle proceeding  from  heaven  was  claimed  from  Jesus  as  the  only  means  He  had  of 
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clearing  Himself  from  the  suspicion  of  ^domplicity  with  Satan.  In  the  first  part  of 
His  reply,  Jesus  speaks  of  the  only  sign  of  the  kind  which  shall  be  granted  to  the 
nation  (vers.  29-82) ;  in  the  second,  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  this  sig&  in  the  case  of 
eyery  one  who  has  the  eye  of  his  soul  open  to  behold  it  (vers.  83-86). 

Vers.  29-32.*   The  Sign  from  Heaven. — "  And  when  the  people  thronged  together. 
He  began  to  say,  This  is  an  evil  generation  :  they  seek  a  sign  ;  and  there  shall  no  sign 
be  given  it,  but  the  sign  of  Jonas.    80.  For  as  Jonas  was  a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites, 
so  ahull  also  the  Son  of  man  be  to  this  generation.    81.  The  queen  of  the  south  shall 
rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  the  men  of  this  generation,  and  condemn  them :  for 
she  came  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomqn  ;  and, 
behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.  82.    The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  up  in  the 
judgment  with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it  :  for  they  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonas;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here. "    During  the  pre- 
vious scene,  a  crowd,  growing  more  and  more  niunerous,  had  gathered  ;  and  it  is 
before  it  than  Jesus  gives  the  following  testimony  against  the  national  unbelief.     In 
the  izovripd,  wicked,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  diabolical  spirit  which  had  dictated  the 
call  for  a  sign  {izeLpd^ovrei,  ver.  16).     The  point  of  comparison  between  Jonas  and 
Jesus,  according  to  Luke,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  only  the  fact  of  their  preaching, 
while  in  Matt.  12  :  89,  40  it  is  evidently  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  one  and  the 
remrreeiion  of  the  other.    M.  Colani  concludes  from  this  difference  that  Matthew 
has  materialized  the  comparison  which  Jesus  gave  forth  in  a  purely  moral  sense 
(Luke).f  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Jesus  says  in  Luke,  as  well  us  in  Matthew : 
"  The  Son  of  man  sTiall  be  (iarai)  a  sign,**'  by  which  He  cannot  denote  His  present 
preaching  and  appearance,  the  Fut.  necessarily  referring  to  an  event  yet  to  come-— 
an  event  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  entirely  exceptional  miracle  of  His  resurrec- 
tion.    They  ask  of  Jesus  a  sign  e^  oipavov,  proceeding  from,  lieaven,  ver.   16.     His  res- 
urrection, in  which  no  human  agency  intervenes,  and  in  which  divine  power  appears 
alone,  fully  satisfies,  and  only  satisfies,  this  demand.     This  is  the  feature  which 
Peter  asserts  in  Acts  2  :  24,  82,  8  :  15,  etc.  :  "  God  hath  raised  up  Jesus."    In  John 
2  :  19,  Jesus  replies  to  a  similar  demand  by  announcing  the  same  event.  The  thought 
in  Luke  and  Matthew  is  therefore  exactly  the  same  :  "  It  was  as  one  who  had  mi- 
raculously escaped  from  death  that  Jonas  presented  himself  before  the  Ninevites,  sum- 
moning them  to  anticipate  the  danger  which  threatened  them  ;  it  is  as  the  risen  One 
that  I  (by  my  messengers)  shall  proclaim  salvation  to  the  men  of  this  generation." 
Which  of  the  two  texts  is  it  which  reproduces  the  answer  of  our  Lord  most  exactly  ? 
But  our  passage  may  be  parallel  with  Matt.  16  :  4,  where  the  form  is  that  of  Luke. 
Ab  to  the  words  of  Matt.  12  :  89,  40,  they  must  be  authentic.     No  one  would  have 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  expression  three  days  and  Viree  nigJiU,  when  Jesus 
had  actually  remained  in  the  tomb  only  one  day  and  two  nights. 

But  how  shall  this  sign,  and  this  preaching  which  will  accompany  it,  be  received  ? 
It  is  to  this  new  thought  that  vers.  81  and  82  refer.  Of  the  two  examples  which 
Jesus  quotes,  Matthew  puts  that  of  tfie  Ninevites  first,  that  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
Hecond.  Luke  reverses  the  order.  Heire  again  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  superiority 
of  Luke's  text.    1.  Matthew's  order  has  been  determined  by  the  natural  tendency  to 

*  Ver.  29.  5  Mjj.  repeat  yevea  after  avrrf,  read  ^vrei  instead  of  em^riTei,  and  omit  the 
words  rov  npo^rov  (taken  from  Matthew).  Ver.  82.  12  Mjj.  80  Mun.  Syr***".  It.  read 
'SiveveLTat  instead  of  Ntvevt. 

f  "  Jesus  Christ  ct  les  croyances  Messianiques,"  etc.,  p.  111. 
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bring  the  example  of  the  Ninevites  into  immediate  proximity  with  what  Jesns  has  been 
saying  of  Jonas.  2.  Luke's  order  presents  an  admirable  gradation  :  while  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon  sufficed  to  attract  the  Queen  of  Sheba  from  such  a  distance,  Israel 
demands  that  to  the  infinitely  higher  wisdom  of  Jesus  there  should  be  added  a  sign 
from  heaven.  This  is  serious  enough.  But  matters  will  be  still  worse  :  while  the 
heathen  of  Nineveh  were  converted  by  the  voice  of  J6nas  escaped  from  death,  Israel 
at  the  sight  of  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead,  shall  not  be  converted.  Comp.  as  to  the 
Queen  of  the  South,  1  Kings  10  :  let  seq,  Seba  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  Arabia- 
Felix,  the  modem  Yemen.  'EyepBifoera^  shall  rise  up  from  her  tomb  on  the  day  of 
the  great  awakening,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews  (/u^ra,  wiih^  not  against),  so  that  the 
blindness  of  the  latter  shall  appear  in  full  light,  contrasted  with  the  earnestness  and 
docility  of  the  heathen  queen.  The  word  av(^puv,  **  the  men  of  this  generation," 
certainly  indicates  a  contrast  with  her  female  sex.  Indeed,  this  term  uvSpeSy  Tnen, 
does  not  reappear  in  the  following  example,  where  this  generation  is  not  compared* 
with  a  woman.  Perhaps  the  choice  of  the  first  instance  was  suggested  to  Jesns  by 
the  incident  which  liad  just  taken  place,  vers.  27,  28.  The  word  avaoTrjaovTai,  ver. 
.S2,  shaU  rise  up,  denotes  a  more  advanced  degree  of  life  than  eyepdjfoovTai  {shall 
awake).  These  dead  are  not  rising  from  their  tombs,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  they 
are  already  in  their  place  before  the  tribunal  as  accusing  witnesses.  How  dramatic 
is  everything  in  the  speech  of  Jesus  !  and  what  variety  is  there  in  the  smallest  details 
of  His  descriptions  ! 

Vers.  83-36.*  The  Spiritual  Eye.—**  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  putteth 
it  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under  the  bushel,  but  on  the  candlestick,  that  they  which 
come  in  may  see  the  light.  84.  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  :  therefore  when 
thine  eye.  is  single,  thy  whole  body  also  is  full  of  light ;  but  when  thine  eye  is  evil, 
thy  whole  body  is  full  of  darkness.  35.  Take  heed,  therefore,  that  the  light  which  is 
in  thee  be  not  darkness.  36.  If  thy  whole  body,  therefore,  be  full  of  light,  havhig 
no  part  dark,  the  whole  shall  be  full  of  light,  as  when  the  bright  shining  of  a  candle 
doth  give  thee  light."  Christ — such  is  the  sign  from  hentfen  whose  light  God  will 
diffuse  over  the  world.  He  is  the  lamp  which  gives  light  to  the  house.  God  has 
not  lighted  it  to  allow  it  to  be  banished  to  an  obscure  corner  ;  He  will  put  it  on  a 
candlestick,  that  it  may  shine  before  the  eyes  of  all ;  and  this  He  will  do  by  means 
of  the  resurrection.  Kpu^r^v,  a  plac^  out  of  view,  under  a  bed,  e.g.  (8  :  16).  Td» 
fiSdiov,  not  a  bushel,  but  the  bushel ;  there  is  but  one  in  the  house,  which  serves  in 
turn  as  a  measure,  a  dish,  or  a  lantern.f  But  it  is  with  this  sign  in  relation  to  our 
soul,  as  with  a  lamp  relatively  to  our  body,  ver.  34.  To  the  light  which  shines  with- 
out there  must  be  'a  corresponding  organ  in  the  individual  fitted  to  receive  it,  and 
which  is  thus,  as  it  were,  the  lamp  vnihin.  On  the  state  of  this  organ  depends  the 
more  or  less  of  light  which  we  receive  from  the  external  luminary,  and  which  we 
actually  enjoy.  In  the  body  this  organ,  which  by  means  of  the  external  light  forms 
the  light  of  the  whole  body,  the  hand,  the  foot,^etc.,  is  the  eye ;  everything,  there- 

*  Ver.  33.  ».  B.  C.  D.  U.  r,  several  Mnn.  Syr.  lt»""».  omit  6e  after  wSeic.  Instead 
of  icpvATov,  which  the  T.  R.  reads,  with  some  Mnn.,  all  the  other  documents  read 
KpvTrrrjv,  The  MBS.  are  divided  between  to  <f>eyyoS  (T.  H.)  and  to  ^o^s  (Alex.),  which 
appears  to  be  taken  frpm  8  :  16.  Ver.  34.  6  Alex,  add  cov  after  o(itQaXuos  (the  first), 
fi^.  B.  D.  L.  A.  It.  Vg.  omit  ovv  after  orav.  K.  L.  M.  X.  n.  some  Mnn.  It»"«.,  eartu 
instead  of  eoTiv.  K.  M.  U.  X.  11.  50  Mnn.  ItP'*''*!"*,  add  eorai  after  atcoretvov,  Ver. 
36.  D.  8yr"^  ltP»«Un»,  Qmit  this  verse. 

t  M.  F.  Bovet,  *'  Voyage  en  Terre-Sainte,"  p.  312. 
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fore,  depends  on  the  state  of  this  organ.  For  the  soul  it  is — Jesus  does  not  say  vhat. 
He  leaves  us  to  guess — i?ie  heart,  KapSla  ;  comp.  Matt.  6  :  21  and  22.  The  understand- 
ing, the  will,  the  whole  spiritual  being,  is  illuminated  by  the  divine  Ught  which  the 
heart  admits.  With  every  motion  in  the  way  of  righteousness  there  is  a  discharge  of 
light  over  the  whole  soul.  'An-Xot/S,  tingle,  and  hence  in  this  place — which  is  in  its 
original,  normal  state  ;  noifffp(^i,  corrupted,  and  hence  diseased,  in  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  vovtfpus  ix^cv,  to  be  ill.  If  the  Jews  were  right  in  heart,  they  would  see  the 
divine  sign  put  before  their  eyes  as  easily  as  the  Queen  of  the  South  and  the  Nine- 
vites  perceived  the  less  brilliant  sign  placed  before  them  ;  but  their  heart  is  perverse  : 
that  organ  is  diseased  ;  and  hence  the  sign  shines,  and  will  shine,  in  vain  before  their 
view.    The  light  without  will  not  become  light  in  tfiem. 

Yer.  85.  It  is  supremely  important,  therefore,  for  every  one  to  watch  with  the 
greatest  care  over  the  state  of  this  precious  organ.  If  the  eye  is  not  enlightened, 
what  member  of  the  body  will  be  so  ?  The  foot  and  hand  will  act  in  the  darkness  of 
night.  So  with  the  faculties  of  the  soul  when  the  heart  is  perverted  from  good. 
Yer.  86.  But  what  a  contrast  to  this  condition  is  formed  by  that  uf  a  being  who  opens 
his  heart  fully  to  the  truth,  his  spiritual  eye  to  the  brightness  of  the  lamp  which  has 
been  lighted  by  God  Himself  I  To  avoid  the  tautology  which  the  two  members  of 
the  verse  seem  to  present,  we  need  only  put  the  emphasis  differently  in  the  two  prop- 
ositions ;  in  the  first  on  6Xov,  wJiole ;  and  in  the  second  on  tfujreivov,  full  of  light, 
conncscting  this  word  immediately  with  the  following  as  its  commentary  :  full  of  light 
€U  when  .  .  .  The  very  position  of  the  words  forbids  any  other  grammatical  ex- 
planation ;  and  it  leads  us  to  this  meaning  :  ''  When,  through  the  fact  of  the  clear- 
ness of  thme  eye,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  penetrated  with  light,  without  there  being 
in  thee  the  least  trace  of  darkness,  then  the  phenomenon  which  will  be  wrought  in 
thee  will  resemble  what  takes  place  on  thy  body  when  it  is  placed  in  the  rays  of  a 
luminous  focus. "  Jesus  means,  that  from  the  inward  part  of  a  perfectly  sanctified 
man  there  rays  forth  a  splendor  which  glorifies  the  external  man,  as  when  he  is  shone 
upon  from  without.  It  is  glory  as  the  result  of  holiness.  The  phenomenon  described 
here  by  Jesus  is  no  other  than  that  which  was  realized  in  Himself  on  the  occasion  of 
His  transfiguration,  and  which  He  now  applies  to  all  believers.  Passages  such  as  2 
Cor.  8  :  18  and  Rom.  8  :  29  will  always  be  the  best  commentary  on  this  sublime  dec- 
laration, which  Luke  alone  has  preserved  to  us,  and  which  forms  so  perfect  a  conclu- 
sion to  this  discourse. 

Bleek  having  missed  the  meaning  of  this  saying,  and  of  the  piece  generally, 
accuses  Luke  of  having  placed  it  here  without  ground,  and  prefers  the  setting  which 
it  has  in  Matthew,  in  the  middle  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  immediately  after  the 
maxim :  "  Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also. "  Undoubtedly  this 
context  of  Matthew  proves,  as  we  have  recognized,  that  the  eye  of  the  soul,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  of  Jesus,  is  the  heart.  But  what  disturbs  the  purity  of  that  organ  is 
not  merely  avarice,  as  would  appear  from  the  context  of  Matt.  6.  It  is  sin  in  general, 
perversity  of  heart  hostile  to  the  light ;  and  this  more  general  application  is  precisely 
that  which  we  find  in  Luke.  This  passage  has  been  placed  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  like  so  many  others,  rather  because  of  the  association  of  ideas  than  from  his- 
torical reminiscence.  The  context  of  Luke,  from  11  :  14  to  ver.  86,  is  without  fault. 
On  the  one  side  the  accusation  and  demand  made  by  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  vers.  15, 
16,  on  the  other  the  enthusiastic  exclamation  of  the  believing  woman,  vers.  27,  28, 
famish  Jesus  with  the  starting-points  for  His  two  contrasted  descriptions^that  of 
growing  blindness  which  terminates  in  midnight  darkness,  and  that  of  gradual  illumi- 
nation which  leads  to  perfect  glory.    We  may,  after  this,  estimate  the  justness  of 
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lloltzmann's  jadgmeut :  ''It  is  impossible  to  connect  this  passage  about  lights  in  a 
simple  and  natural  way,  with  the  discourse  respecting  Jonas. 

8.  The  Dinner  at  a  Pharme^s  House  :  11  •.•87-12  :  12. —Agreeably  to  the  connection 
established  by  Luke  himself  (12  :  1),  we  join  the  two  pieces  11  :  37-54  and  12  : 1-12 
in  one  whole.  Here,  so  far  as  Galilee  is  concerned,  we  have  the  culminating  point 
of  the  struggle  between  Jesus  and  the  pharisaic  party.  This  period  finds  its  counter- 
part in  Judea,  in  the  scenes  related  John  8,  10.  The  background  of  the  conflict 
which  now  ensues  is  still  the  odious  accusation  refuted  in  the  previous  passage. 
The  actual  situation  assigned  to  the  repast  is,  according  to  Holtzmann,  merely  a  fic- 
tion, the  idea  of  which  had  been  suggested  to  Luke  by  the  figures  of  vers.  39  and  40. 
Is  it  not  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  images  of  vers.  89  and  40  were  suggested 
to  Jesus  by  the  actual  situation,  which  was  that  of  a  repast  ?  It  is  true,  a  great  many 
of  the  sayings  which  compose  this  discourse  are  found  placed  by  Matthew  in  a  dif- 
ferent connection  ;  they  form  part  of  the  great  discourse  in  which  Jesus  denounced 
the  divine  malediction  on  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the  temple  a  few  days  before 
His  death  (Matt.  28).  But  first  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Holtzmann  gives  as  little 
credit  to  the  place  which  those  sayings  occupy  in  the  compodtion  of  Matthew,  as  to 
the  *'  scenery"  of  Luke.  Then  we  have  already  found  too  many  examples  of  the 
process  of  aggregation  used  in  the  first  Goepel,  to  have  our  confidence  shaken  theri^y 
in  the  narrative  of  Luke.  We  shall  inquire,  therefore,  with  impartiality,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, which  of  the  two  situations  is  that  which  best  suits  the  words  of  Jesus. 

This  piece  contains  :  Ist.  The  rebukes  addressed*  to  the  Pharisees  (vers.  37-44) ; 
2(2.  Those  addressed  to  the  scribes  (vers.  45-54) ;  M.  The  encouragements  given  to 
the  disciples  in  face  of  the  animosity  to  which  they  are  exposed  on  the  part  of  those 
enraged  adversaries  (12  :  1-12). 

Ut.  To    the  Pharisees:  vers.  87-44.— Vers.   37  snd    S8*    The  Occasion.— Thia 

•  •  . 

Pharisee  had  probably  been  one  of  the  hearers  of  the  previous  discourse ;  perhaps 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  accusation  raised  against  Jesus.  He  had  invited  Jesus  along 
with  a  certain  number  of  his  own  colleagues  (vers.  45  and  53),  with  the  most  malevo- 
lent intention.  Thus  is  explained  the  tone  of  Jesus  (ver  39,  et  seq.),  which  some  com- 
mentators have  pronounced  impolite  (!).  The  reading  of  some  Fathers  and  Vss., 
'*  He  began  to  doubt  (or  to  murmur ^  as  diaKpiuecBai  sometimes  means  in  the  LXX.), 
and  to  say,"  is  evidently  a  paraphrase.  'Apiarov,  the  morning  meal,  as  delmfov^  the 
principal  meal  of  the  day.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  elaMdv  avirreaev  is  this  : 
He  seated  Himself  without  ceremony,  as  He  was  when  He  entered.  The  Pharisees 
laid  great  stress  on  thorite  of  purification  before  meals  (Mark  7  :  2-4  ;  Matt.  15  : 1-6) : 
and  the  Rabbins  put  the  act  of  eating  with  unwashed  hands  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  sin  of  impurity.  From  the  surprise  of  His  host,  Jesus  takes  occasion  to 
stigmatize  the  false  devotion  of  the  Pharisees  ;  He  does  not  mince  matters  ;  for  after 
what  has  just  passed  (ver.  15),  war  Is  openly  declared.  He  denounces :  Isi,  The 
hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  (vers.  89-42) ;  2d.  Their  vainglorious  spirit  (ver.  43  ;  8d. 
The  evil  infiuenoe  which  their  false  devotion  exercises  over  Uie  whole  people 
(ver.  44). 

Vers.  89-42. t  Their  Hypocrisy.—**  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Now  do  ye  Phar- 

*  Ver.  38.  Instead  of  tduv  eOavfuiaev  on,  D.  Sy^*"^  ltP»«'^iqn*,  Vg.  Tert.  :  vo^ara 
iiaKpivofJLevoi  ev  eaxfTu  Xeyeiv  Siari. 

f  Ver.  42.  8^.  B.  L.  2  Mnn.,  vapeivai  instead  of  a^ievai. 
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iflees  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  ana  the  platter  ;  but  your  inward  part  is  full 
of  ravening  and  wickedness.    40.  Te  fools,  did  not  He  that  made  that  which  is-with- 
oat,  make  that  which  is  within  also  ?    41.  Rather  give  alms  of  such  things  as  are 
within  ;  and,  behold,  all  things  are  clean  unto  yoa.     42.  But  woe  unto  yoii,  Phari- 
sees !  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  rue,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and  pass  over  judgment 
and  the  love  of  God  :  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  ,not  to  leave  the  other  un- 
done."   God  had  appointed  for  His  people  certain  washings,  that  they  might  culti- 
vate the  sense  of  moral  purity  in  His  presence.    And  this  is  what  the  Pharisees  havu 
brought  the  rite  to  ;  multiplying  its  applications  at  their  pleasure,  they  think  them- 
selves excused  thereby  from  the  duty  of  heart  purification.    Was  it  possible  to  go 
more  directly  in  opposition  to  the  divine  intention  :  to  destroy  the  practice  of  tbe 
duty  by  their  practices,  the  end  by  the  means  ?    Meyer  and  Bleek  translate  vi)v,  Tunr, 
in  the  sense  of  time  :  "  Things  have  now  come  to  such  a  pass  with  you    .    .   x."    It 
is  more  natural  to  give  it  the  logical  sense  which  it  often  has  :  "  Well  now  !    There 
you  are,  you  Pharisees  !    I  take  you  in  the  act."    If,  in  the  second  member  of  the 
verse,  the  term  rd  iaudev,  the  inward  part,  was  not   supplemented  by  v/wv,  your 
inward  part,  the  most  natural  sense  of  the  first  member  would  be  thus  :  '*  Ye  make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  vessels  in  which  ye  serve  up  the  repast  to  your  guests." 
Bleek  maintains  this  meaning  for  the  first  proposition,  notwithstanding  the  vjtiuv  in 
the  second,  by  joining  this  pron.  to  the  two  substantives,  dpiray^s  and  novrfpias :  **  But 
the  inside  [of  the  cops  and  platters]  is  full  [of  the  products]  of  your  ravenings  and 
yaur  wickedness. "    But  1.  This  connection  of  ifiuv  is  forced;  2.  Ver.  40  docs  not 
admit  of  this  sense,  for  we  must  understand  by  Him  who  made  both  thai  which  is  with- 
out  and  thai  which  is  within,  the  potter  who  made  the  plates,  the  goldsmith  who 
fashioned  the  cups,  which  is  absurd.    As  in  ver.  40  the  6  iroiiiaa^,  He  that  made,  is 
very  evidently  the  Creator,  (he  inwa/rd  pari,  ver.  40  and  ver.  39.  can  only  be  that  of 
man,  the  heart.     We  must  therefore  allow  an  ellipsis  in  ver.  39,  such  as  frequently 
occurs  in  comparisons,  and  by  which,  for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  one  of  the  two 
terms  is  suppressed  in  each  member  of  the  comparison  :  "  Like  a  host  who  should 
set  before  his  guests  plates  and  cups  perfectly  cleansed  outside,  [but  full  of  filth 
inside],  39a,  ye  think  to  please  God  by  presenting  to  Him  [your  bodies  purified  by 
lustrations,  but  at  the  same  time]  your  inward  part  full  of  ravening  and  wickedness, 
3W."    The  inward  part  denotes  the  whole  moral  side  of  human  life.    'A/wraj^,  raven- 
2»9— avarice  carried  out  in  act ;  irovijpia,  wickedness — the  inner  corruption  which  is  the 
source  of  it.    Jesus  ascends  from  sin  in  act  to  its  first  principle. 

The  apostrophe,'  ye  fools,  ver.  40,  is  then  easily  understood,  as  well  as  the  argu- 
ment  on  which  it  rests.  God,  who  made  the  body,  made  the  soul  also  ;  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  one  cannot  therefore,  in  His  eyes,  be  a  substitute  for  the  other.  A  well- 
cleansed  body  will  not  render  a  polluted  soul  acceptable  to  Him,  any  more  than  a 
^ghtly  polished  platter  will  render  distasteful  meat  agreeable  to  a  guest ;  fur  God  is 
a  spirit.  This  principle  lays  pharisaism  in  the  dust.  Some  commentators  have  given 
this  verse  another  meaning,  which  Luther  seems  to  adopt :  "  The  man  who  has  made 
(pure)  the  outside,  has  not  thereby  made  (pure)  the  inside.''  But  this  meaning  of 
^oteiv  is  inadmissible,  and  the  oifx  heading  the  proposition  proves  that  It  is  interroga- 
tive. The  meanmg  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Matt.  23  :  25,  26  is  somewhat  different : 
"  The  contents  of  the  cup  and  platter  must  be  purified  by  filling  them  only  with 
goods  lawfully  acquired ;  in  this  way,  the  outside,  should  it  even  be  indifferently 
deansed,  will  yet  be  sufficiently  pure.  *'    It  is  at  bottom  the  same  thought,  but  suffl- 
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ciently  modified  in  fonn,  to  prove  that  the  change  cannot  be  explained  by  the  use  of 
one  and  the  same  written  source,  bnt  must  arise  from  oral  tradition.  To  the  rebuke 
administered  there  succeeds  the  counsel,  ver.  41.  We  have  translated  n?.^  by  rather. 
The  literal  sense,  exoepUng^  is  thus  explained :  "  All  those  absurdities  swept  away, 
here  is  what  aloru  remains.*'  At  first  sight,  this  saying  appears  to  correspond  with 
the  idea  expressed  in  Matthpw's  text,  rather  than  with  the  previous  saying  in  Luke. 
For  the  expression  rd  ivovra,  that  which  is  within^  cannot  in  this  verse  refer  to  the 
inward  part  of  man,  but  denotes  undoubtedly  the  contents  of  the  cups  and  platters. 
But  it  is  precisely  because  ra  kvovra,  that  which  is  wUhin,  is  not  at  all  synonymous  with 
iaodev,  Ihs  inward  part,  in  the  preceding  context,  that  Luke  has  employed  a  different 
expression.  Td  Ivovra,  the  contents  of  the  cups  and  platters,  denotes  what  remaina  in 
those  vessels  at  the  close  of  the  feast.  The  meaning  is  :  "Do  you  wish,  then,  that 
those  meats  cuad  those  wines  should  not  be  defiled,  and  should  not  defile  you  ?  Do  not 
think  that  it  is  enough  for  you  carefully  to  wash  your  hands  before  eating  ;  there  is  a 
surer  means :  let  some  poor  man  partake  of  them.  It  is  the  spirit  of  love,  O  ye 
Pharisees,  and  not  material  lustrations,  which  will  purify  your  banquets."  KaX  iSov, 
and  behold  ;  the  result  will  be  produced  as  if  by  the  magic.  Is  it  not  selfishness  which 
is  the  real  pollution  in  the  eyes  of  God  ?  The  ^ore,  giw,  is  opposed  to  apnay^,  raven- 
ing, ver.  89.  This  saying  by  no  means  includes  the  idea  of  the  merit  of  works. 
Could  Jesus  fall  into  pharisaism  at  the  very  moment  when  He  was  laying  it  in  the 
dust  ?  Love,  which  gives  value  to  the  gift,  excludes  by  its  veiy  nature  that  seeking 
of  merit  which  is  the  essence  of  pharisaism.  *    . 

The  d^^,  but,  ver.  42,  sets  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  in  opposition  to  that 
which  has  been  described  ver.  41,  in  order  to  condemn  them  by  a  new  contrast ;  still, 
however,  it  is  the  antithesis  between  observances  and  moral  obedience.  E>very 
Israelite  was  required  to  pay  the  tithe  of  his  income  (Lev.  27 :  80  ;  Num.  18  :  21)l 
The  Pharisees  had  extended  this  command  to  the  smallest  productions  in  theur  gar- 
dens, Bucli  as  mint,  rue,  and  herbs,  of  which  the  law  had  said  nothing.  Matthew 
mentions  other  plants,  anise  aild  cummin  (28  :  28).  Could  it  be  conceived  that  the 
one  writer  could  have  made  so  frivolous  a  change  on  the  text  of  the  other,  or  on  a 
coxtimon  document?  In  opposition  to  those  pitiful  returns,  which  are  their  own 
invention,  Jesus  sets  the  fundamental  obligations  imposed  by  the  law,  which  they 
neglect  without  scruple.  Kpiaii,  judgment :  here  the  discernment  of  what  is  just, 
the  good  sense  of  the  heart,  including  justice  and  equity  (Sirach  33  :  84).  Matthew 
adds  e^os  and  rriaTii,  mercy  and  faith,  and  omits  the  love  of  God,  which  Luke  gives. 
The  two  virtues  indicated  by  the  latter  correspond  to  the  two  parts  of  the  summary 
of  the  law.  The  moderation  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  are  conspicuous  in  the  last  words 
of  the  verse  ;^  He  will  in  no  wise  break  the  old  legal  mould,  provided  it  is  not  kept  at 
the  expense  of  its  contents. 

Ver.  43.*  Vainglory, — *'  Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees !  for  ye  love  the  uppermoet 
seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the  markets."  The  uppermost  seats  in  the 
synagogues  were  reserved  for  the  doctors.  This  rebuke  is  found  more  fully  devel- 
oped, 20 :  45-47. 

Ver.  44.  Contagious  Influence. — "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites !  for  ye  are  as  graves  which  appear  not,  and  the  men  that  walk  over  them  are 

♦  Ver.  48.  fit.  B.  C.  L.  some  Mnn.  Syr*'"'.  ItP^«''<i°«,  omit  ypafifmreti  xai  ^apiaattu 
vitoKfUTai,  which  the  T.  R.  here  adds  with  the  other  documents  (taken  from  Matthew). 
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not  aware  of  them."  Jesus  by  this  figure  describes  the  moral  fact  which  He  else, 
where  designates  as  tJie  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.  According  to  Num.  19  : 1 6,  to  touch 
a  grave  rendered  a  man  unclean  for  eight  days,  as  did  the  touch  of  a  dead  body. 
Nothing  more  easy,  then,  than  for  one  to  defile  himself  by  touching  with  his  foot  a 
grave  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  without  even  suspecting  its  existence.  Such  is 
contact  with  the  Pharisees  ;  men  think  they  have  to  do  with  saints  :  they  3'ield  them- 
selves up  to  their  influence,  and  become  infected  with  their  spirit  of  pride  and  hypoc- 
risy, against  which  they  were  not  put  on  their  guard.  In  Matthew  (23  :  27),  the  same 
figure  receives  a  somewhat  difilerent  application.  A  man  looks  with  complacency  at 
a  sepulchre  well  built  and  whitened,  and  admires  it.  But  when,  on  reflection,  he 
says '  Within  there  is  nothing  save  rottenness,  what  a  different  impression  does  he 
experience  !  Such  is  the  feeling  which  results  from  observing  the  Pharisees.  That 
the  two  texts  should  be  borrowed  from  the  same  document,  or  taken  the  one  from 
the  other,  is  quite  as  inconceivable  as  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  oral  tradition 
Bhould  have  given  to  the  same  figure  those  two  different  applications. 

2d.  To  the  iicribes:  vers.  45-64, — A  remark  made  by  a  scribe  gives  a  new  turn  to 
the  conversation.  The  Pharisees  were  only  a  religious  party  ;  but  the  scribes,  the 
experts  in  the  law,  formed  a  profession  strictly  so  called.  They  were  the  learned, 
the  wise,  who  discovered  nice  prescriptions  in  the  law,  such  as  that  alluded  to  i^  ver. 
42,  and  gave  them  over  for  the  observance  of  their  pious  disciples.  The  scribes 
played  the  part  of  clerical  guides.  The  majority  of  them  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Pharisaic  party  ;  for  we  meet  with  no  others  in  the  N.  T.  But  their  ofilcial  dig- 
nity gave  them  a  higher  place  in  the  theocracy  than  that  of  a  mere  party.  Hence  the 
exclamation  of  him  who  here  interrupts  Jesus  :  ''  Thus  saying,  Thou  reproachest  us, 
us  scribes  also,**  which  evidently  constitutes  in  his  eyes  a  much  graver  offence  than 
that  of  reproaching  the  Pharisees.  In  His  answer  Jesus  upbraids  them  on  three 
grounds,  as  He  had  done  the  Pharisees :  Ist.  Keligious  intellectualism  (ver.  4G) ; 
2d.  Persecuting  fanaticism  (vers.  47-51) ;  M.  The  pernicious  influence  which  they 
exercised  on  the  religious  state  of  the  people  (ver.  52).  Ver.  53  and  54  describe 
the  end  of  the  feast. 

Vers.  46  and  46.*  Literalism.—"  Then  answered  one  of  the  lawyers,  and  said  unto 
him.  Master,  thus  saying  thou  reproachest  us  also.  46.  And  He  said,  Woe  unto  you 
also,  ye  lawyers  !  for  ye  lade  men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  ye  your- 
selves touch  not  the  burdens  with  one  of  your  fingers. "  There  seems  to  be  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  terms  vofuK^f,  vofio6t6daKa7.o%^  and  ypaftfiarev^.  See  ver. 
53  ;  and  comp.  ver.  52  with  Matt.  23  :  13.  Yet  there  must  be  a  shade  of  difference  at 
least  between  the  words  ;  according  to  the  etymology,  vofiixoS  denotes  the  expert,  the 
casuiBt,  who  discusses  doubtful  cases,  the  Mosaic  jurist,  as  Meyer  says ;  vofioStSdo- 
Ko^,  the  doctor,  the  professor  who  gives  public  or  private  courses  of  Mosaic  law  ; 
rpaftfiarevi  would  include  in  general  all  those  who  are  occupied  with  the  Scriptures, 
either  in  the  way  of  theoretical  teaching  or  practical  application. 

Our  Lord  answers  the  scribe,  as  He  had  answered  the  Pharisee,  in  three  sentences 
of  condemnation.  The  first  rebuke  is  the  counterpart  of  that  which  He  had  ad- 
dressed in  the  first  place  to  the  latter,  to  wit,  literalism  ;  this  is  the  twin  brother  of 
formalism.    The  paid  scribes  were  infinitely  less  respectable  than  the  generality  of 

♦  Ver.  46.  G.  M.  some  Mnn.  ltP'"^''!«'',  Vg.,  evi  izu  SoKrv'kij  instead  of  evi  tuv 
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the  Pharisees.  As  to  those  minute  prescifiptioDs  which  th^  discovered  daUy  in  the 
law,  and  which  they  recommended  to  the  zeal  of  devotees,  tiiey  had  small  regard  for 
them  in  their  own  practice.  They  seemed  to  imagine  that,  so  far  as  they  wens  con- 
cerned, the  knowing  dispensed  with  the  doing.  Such  is  the  procedure  characterized 
by  Jesus  in  ver.  46.  Constantly  drawing  the  heaviest  burdens  from  the  law,  they 
bind  them  on  the  shoulders  of  the  simple.  But  as  to  themselves,  they  make  not  tlie 
slightest  effort  to  lift  themL 

Vers.  47-51.*  Persecuting  Orthodoxy. — "  Woe  unto  you  !  for  ye  build  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them.  48.  Truly  ye  are  witnesses  that 
ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers  :  for  they  indeed  killed  them,  and  ye  build  their 
sepulchres.  49.  Therefore  also  said  the  wisdom  of  God,  I  will  send  them  prophets 
and  apostles,  and  some  of  them  they  shall  slay  and  persecute :  50.  That  the  blood  of 
all  the  prophets,  which  was  shed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  may  be  required 
of  this  generation  ;  51«  From  the  blood  of  Abel,  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  which 
perished  between  the  altar  and  the  temple  :  verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  required 
of  this  generation."  Head  religion  is  almost  always  connected  with  hatred  of  living 
piety,  or  spiritual  rellgiou,  and  readily  becomes  persecuting.  All  travellers,  and  par- 
ticularly Robinson,  mention  the  remarkable  tombs,  called  tombs  of  the  prophets, 
whi(^  are  seen  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  perhaps  at  that  time  that  the 
Jews  were  busied  with  those  structures  ;  they  thought  thereby  to  make  amends  for 
Jiie  injustice  of  their  fathers.  By  a  bold  turn,  which  translates  the  external  act  into 
a  thought  opposed  to  its  ostensible  object,  but  in  accordance  with  its  real  spirit, 
Jesus  says  to  them  :  *'  Your  fathers  killed  ;  ye  bury  ;  therefore  ye  continue  and  fin- 
ish their  work. "  In  the  received  reading,  fuipTvpelrey  ye  hear  witness^  signifies : 
*'  Wheu  ye  bury,  ye  give  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  bloodshed  committed  l^ 
your  fathers."  But  the  Alex,  reading  iiapTvpH  lore,  ye  are  wUnesees,  is  undoubtedly 
preferable.  It  includes  an  allusiun  to  the  official  part  played  by  witnesses  in  the 
punishment  of  stoning  (Deut  17  : 7  ;  Acts  7 :  58).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  two 
terms  fjidprv^  witness,  and  awev6oKelv,  to  approve ,  are  also  found  united  in  the  descrip. 
tion  of  Stephen's  martyrdom.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  technical  significance. 
Thus :  "  Ye  take  the  part  of  witnesses  and  consummators  of  your  fathers'  crimes." 
The  reading  of  the  Alex.,  which  omit  ahrCiv  tH  fivrjfiela,  (heir  graves^  at  the  end  of  ver. 
48,  has  a  forcible  conciseness.  Unfortunately  those  mss.  with  the  T.  R.  read  avroie^ 
after  aireKreivav  ;  and  this  regimen  of  the  first  verb  appears  to  settle  that  of  the  sec- 
ond. In  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  toward  their  prophets,  whom  they 
dlew,  and  honored  immediately  after  their  death,  the  saying  has  been  rightly  quoted  : 
ait  licet  dmis,  dumTnodo  non  vimts.  The  parallel  passage  in  Matthew  (23  :  29-31}  has  a 
rather  different  sense :  *'  Ye  say,  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets  ;  Wherefore 
ye  witness  against  yourselves,  that  ye  are  the  children  of  them  which  killed  the 
prophets."  The  oneness  of  sentiment  is  here  proved,  not  by  the  act  of  building  the 
tombs,  but  by  the  word  children.  The  two  forms  show  such  a  difference,  that  they 
could  not  proceed  from  ooe  and  the  same  document.  That  of  Luke  appears  every 
way  preferable.  In  Matthew,  the  relation  between  the  words  put  by  Jesus  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Jews,  ver.  30^,  and  the  building  of  the  tombs,  ver.  29,  is  not  clear. 

*  Ver.  47.  I**.  C,  km  oi  instead  of  oi  6e.  Ver.  48.  8*.  B.  L.,  fiaprvpeS  eoTe  instead 
of  papTvpeire  (taken  from  Matthew).  5*.  B.  D.  L.  It'"*!,  opdt  avruv  to  ftv^fuia  after 
ouco6ofuiTe,    Ver.  49.  Marcion  omitted  vers.  49-51. 
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Aid.  TovTo  Kai :  "  And  because  the  matter  is  reaHy  so,  notwithstanding  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  said."  What  does  Jesus  understand  by  the 
wisdom  of  God  ?  Ewald,  Bleek,  etc.,  think  that  Jesus  is  here  quoting  a  lost  book, 
which  assigned  this  saying  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  or  which  itself  bure  this  title. 
Bleek  supposes  that  the  quotation  from  this  book  does  not  go  further  than  to  the  val, 
ver.  51 :  the  discourse  of  Jesus  is  resumed  at  the  words,  Verily  1  tta/y  unto  you.  But, 
1.  The  discourses  of  Jesus  present  no  other  example  of  an  extra-canonical  quotation  ; 
3.  The  term  cvposUe,  in  what  follows,  seems  to  betray  the  language  of  Jesus  Himself  ; 
3.  The  thought  of  vers.  50  and  51  is  too  profound  and  mysterious  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  human  source  whatever.  According  to  Meyer,  we  have  indeed  a  saying  of  Jesus 
here ;  but  as  it  was  repeated  in  oral  tradition,  it  had  become  a  habit,  out  of  reverence 
for  Jesus,  to  quote  it  in  this  form  :  The  unsdom  of  Qod  (Jesus)  8au2,  I  send  .  .  . 
Comp.  Matt.  23  :  34  :  I  send  (hyCi  a-noaTeTiku),  This  form  of  quotation  was  mistakenly 
regarded  by  Luke  as  forming  part  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus.  But  Luke  has  not 
made  us  familiar  thus  far  with  such  blunders  ;  and  the  6id,  tovto,  on  acc&unt  of  this — 
which  falls  so  admirably  into  the  context  of  Luke,  and  which  is  found  identically  in 
Matthew,  where  it  has,  so  to  speak,  no  meaning  (as  Holtzmann  acknowledges,  p.  228) 
— is  a  striking  proof  in  favor  of  the  exactness  of  the  document  from  which  Luke 
draws.  Baur  thinks  that  by  the  word,  the  toisdom  of  Qod,  Luke  means  to  designate 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  itself  already  received  in  the  Church  as  God's  word  at  the 
time  when  Luke  wrote.  But  it  must  first  be  proved  that  Luke  knew  and  used  the 
€k)8pel  of  Matthew.  Our  exegesis  at  every  step  has  proved  the  contrary  ;  besides, 
we  have  no  example  of  an  apostolical  author  having  quoted  the  writing  of  one  of  his 
colleagues  with  such  a  formula  of  quotation.  Neander  and  Gess  think  that  here  wp 
have  a  mere  parenthesis  inserted  by  Luke,  in  which  he  reminds  us  in  passing  of  a 
saying  which  Jesus  in  point  of  fact  did  not  utter  till  later  (Matt.  23).  An  interpola- 
tion of  this  kind  is  far  from  natural.  The  solitary  instance  which  could  possibly  be 
cited  (Luke  7  :  20,  80)  seems  to  us  more  than  doubtful 

Olahausen  asserts  that  Jesus  intends  an  allusion  to  the  words  (2  Chron.  24 :  19) : 
"  He  sent  prophets  to  them,  to  bring  them  again  unto  Him  ;  but  theji  would  not  re- 
ceive them."  But  the  connection  between  those  two  sayings  is  very  indirect.  I 
think  there  is  a  more  satisfactory  solution.  The  book  of  the  O.  T.  which  in  the 
primitive  Church  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  in  common  with  the  books  of  Jesus 
Simch  and  Wisdom,  bore  the  name  of  ao^a,  or  wisdom  of  Ood,  was  that  of  Proverbs.* 
Now  here  is  the  passage  which  we  find  in  that  book  (1  :  20-31) :  ''  Wisdom  uttereth 
her  voice  in  the  streets,  and  crieth  in  the  chief  places  of  concourse  .  .  .  Behold, 
I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you  (LXX.,  i/u^s  ffvo^s  /J^trtv),  and  I  will  make  known 
my  words  unto  you  .  .  .  But  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would 
none  of  my  repijoof.  Therefore  I  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will  mock  when 
your  fear  cometh  .t^.  .  (and  I  shall  say),  Let  them  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their 
works  !"  This  is  the  passage  which  Jesus  seems  to  me  to  quote.  For  the  breath  of 
His  Spirit,  whom  God  promises  to  send  to  His  people  to  instruct  and  reprove  them, 
Jesus  substitutes  the  living  organs  of  the  Spirit— His  apostles,  the  new  prophets ; 
then  He  applies  to  the  Jews  of  the  day  (ver.  496)  the  sin  of  obstinate  resistance  pro- 
claimed in  the  same  passage  ;  finally  (vers.  50,  51),  He  paraphrases  the  idea  of  final 

*  Clemens  Rom.,  Ireneeus,  Hegesippus  call  it  ii  iravdpero^  ao^ia  ;  Melito  (accord- 
ing to  the  reading  9  xa/,  (Eus.  iv.  83,  ed.  Lcemm.)  ooi^ia.  See  Wieseler.  ''  Stud,  und 
Kntik."185«,  3. 
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punishment,  which  closes  this  prophecy.  The  parallelism  seems  to  us  to  be  com- 
plete, and  justifies  in  the  most  natural  manner  the  use  of  the  term,  the  witdom  of  CM, 
By  the  words  prophets  and  apostles  Jesus  contrasts  this  new  race  of  the  Spirit's 
agents,  which  is  to  continue  the  woriL  of  the  old,  with  the  men  of  the  dead  letter, 
with  those  scribes  whom  He  is  now  addressing.  The  lot  wliich  lies  before  them  at 
the  hands  of  the  latter  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  prophets  had  to  meet  at  the 
hands  of  their  fathers  ;  thus  to  the  sin  of  the  fathers  there  will  be  justly  added  that 
of  the  children,  until  the  measure  be  full.  It  is  a  law  of  the  Divine  government, 
which  controls  the  lot  of  societies  as  well  as  that  of  individuals,  that  God  does  not 
correct  a  development  once  commenced  by  premature  judgment.  While  still  warn- 
ing the  sinner,  He  leaves  his  sin  to  ripen  ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour  He  strikes,  not 
for  the  present  wickedness  only,  but  for  lall  which  preceded.  The  continuous  unity 
of  the  sin  of  the  fathers  involves  their  descendants,  who,  while  able  to  change  their 
conduct,  persevere  and  go  all  the  length  of  the  way  opened  up  by  the  former.  This 
continuation  on  the  part  of  the  children  includes  an  implicit  assent,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  become  accomplices,  responsible  for  the  entire  development.  A  decided 
breaking  away  from  the  path  followed  was  the  only  thing  which  could  avail  to  rid 
them  of  this  terrible  implication  in  the  entire  guilt.  According  to  this  law  it  is  that 
Jesus  sees  coming  on  the  Israel  round  about  Him  the  whole  storm  of  wrath  whidi 
has  gathered  from  the  torrents  of  innocent  blood  shed  since  the  beginning  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Comp.  the  two  threatenings  of  St.  Paul,  which  look  like  a  commentvy 
on  this  passage  (Rom.  2  :  3^  ;  1  Thess.  2  :  15,  16). 

Jesus  quotes  the  first  and  last  examples  of  martyrdoms  mentioned  in  the  canoni- 
cal history  of  the  old  covenant.  Zacharias,  the  son  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiada,  ac- 
cording to  2  Chron.  24  :  20,  was  stoned  in  the  temple  court  by  order  of  King  Joesb. 
As  Chronicles  probably  formed  the  last  book  of  the  Jewish  canon,  this  murder,  the 
last  related  in  the  O.  T.,  yt&s  the  natural  counterpart  to  that  of  Abel.  Jesus  evi- 
dently alludes  to  the  words  of  Genesis  (4  :  10),  '*  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  cri- 
eth  from  the  ground,''  and  to  those  of  the  dying  Zacharias,  *'  The  Lord  look  upon  it, 
and  require  if*  Comp.  CK^n'rv^v*  ver.  50,  and  eK^tinjOnoerai,  ver.  51  (in  Luke).  If 
Matthew  calls  Zacharias  the  son  of  Barachias,  it  may  be  reconciled  with  2  Chron.  24 
by  supposing  that  Jehoiada,  who  must  then  have  been  130  years  of  age,  was  his 
grandfather,  and  that  the  name  of  his  father  Barachias  is  omitted  because  he  had  died 
long  before.  Anyhow,  if  there  was  an  error,  it  must  be  charged  against  the  com- 
piler of  the  first  Gospel  (as  is  proved  by  the  form  of  Luke),  not  against  Jesus. 

Ver.  52 :  The  Monopoly  of  Theology.-^''  Woe  unto  you,  lawyers !  for  ye  have 
taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge  :  ye  entered  not  in  yourselves,  and  them  that  were 
entering  in  ye  hindered."  The  religious  despotism  with  which  Jesus  in  the  third 
place  charges  the  scribes,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  their  fanatical  attachment  to 
the  letter.  This  last  rebuke  corresponds  to  the  third  which  He  had  addressed  to  the 
Pliarisees— the  pernicious  influence  exercised  by  them  over  the  whole  people.  Jestu 
represents  knowledge  (yvaoic)  under  the  figure  of  a  temple,  into  which  the  scribes 
should  have  led  the  people,  but  whose  gate  they  close,  and  hold  the  key  with  jealous 
care.  This  knowledge  is  not  that  of  the  gospel,  a  meaning  which  would  lead  us  out- 
side the  domain  of  the  scribes  ;  it  is  the  real  living  knowledge  of  (jk>d,  such  as  mi^t 
already  be  found,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  O.  T.  The  key  is  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  interpretation  of  which  the  scribes  reserved  exclusively  to  themselves. 
But  their  commentaries,  instead  of  tearing  aside  the  veil  of  the  letter,  that  then*  bear* 
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era  might  penetrate  to  the  spirit,  thickened  it,  on  the  contraiy,  as  if  to  prevent  Israel 
from  beholding  the  face  of  the  living  Qod  who  revealed  Himself  in  the  O.  T.,  and 
from  coming  into  contact  with  Him.  The  pres.  part,  elaepx^fievoi  denotes  those  who 
were  ready  to  rise  to  this  vital  knowledge,  and  who  only  lacked  the  sound  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  to  bring  them  to  it. 

Matthew,  in  a  long  discourse  which  he  puts  Into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  the  temple 
(chap.  23),  has  combined  in  one  compact  mass  the  contents  of  those  two  apostrophes 
addressed  to  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  which  are  so  nicely  distinguished  by  Luke. 
Jesus  certainly  uttered  in  the  temple,  as  Matthew  relates,  a  vigorous  discourse 
addressed  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  Luke  himself  (20  :  45-47)  indicates  the  time, 
and  gives  a  summary  of  it.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  here,  as  in  the  Bermon  on 
the  Mount,  tho  first  Gospel  has  combined  many  sayings  uttered  on  different  occa- 
sions. The  distribution  of  ac^jL'usations  between  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  as  we 
find  ft  in  Luke,  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  characters  of  those  two  classes.  The 
question  of  the  scribe  (ver.  45)  seems  to  be  indisputably  authentia  Thus  Luke  shows 
himself  here  again  the  historian  properly  so  called. 

Vers.  53  and  54.*  Mstorieal  Conclusion. — These  verses  describe  a  scene  of  violence, 
perhaps  unique,  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Numerous  variations  prove  the  very  early 
alteration  of  the  text.  According  to  the  reading  of  the  principal  Alex.,  And  when 
Ih  had  gone  thence,  this  scene  must  have  taken  place  after  Jesus  had  left  the  Phari- 
see's house ;  but  this  reading  seems  designed  to  establish  a  closer  connection  with 
what  follows  (12  : 1,  6^  9eq,\  and  produces  the  impression  of  a  gloss.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  omission  of  the  words,  and  eeeking,  and  that  they  might  cbccuse  Sim,  in  B. 
L.  (ver.  54),  renders  the  turn  of  expression  more  simple  and  lively.  The  reading 
anooTOfil^eiv  {to  Uunt)  has  no  meaning.  We  must  read  anoarofiaTi^eiv,  to  utter,  and 
then  to  cause  to  utter, 

dd.  To  the  Disciples :  12 : 1-12. — This  violent  scene  had  found  its  echo  outside  ;. 
a  considerable  crowd  had  flocked  together.  Excited  by  the  animosity  of  their  chiefs, 
the  multitude  showed  a  disposition  hostile  to  Jesus  and  His  disciples.  Jesus  feels  the 
need  of  turning  to  His  own,  and  giving  them,  in  presence  of  all,  those  encouragements 
which  their  situation  demands.  Besides,  He  has  uttered  a  word  which  must  have 
gone  to  their  inmost  heart,  some  of  you  they  will  sla^f  and  persecute,  and  He  feels  the 
need  of  supplying  some  counterpoise.  Thus  is  explained  the  exhortation  which  fol- 
lows, and  which  has  for  its  object  to  raise  their  courage  and  give*them  boldness  in 
testifying.  Must  not  one  be  very  hard  to  please,  to  challenge,  as  Holtzmann  does, 
the  reality  of  a  situation  so  simple  ? 

Jesus  encourages  His  apostles  :  IH.  By  the  certainty  of  the  success  of  their  cause 
(vers.  1-3) ;  2d,  By  the  assurance  which  He  gives  them  as  to  their  persons  (vers.  4-7)  ; 
^.  By  the  promise  of  a  glorious  recompense,  which  He  contrasts  with  the  punish- 
ment of  the  timid,  and  of  their  adversaries  (vers.  8-10) ;  finaUy,  By  the  assurance 
of  powerful  aid  (vers.  11,  12). 

Vers.  1-3  :t    TTie  Assured  Success  of  their  Ministry,  and  the  Fall  of  their  Adver- 

*  Ver,  53.  fib.  B.  C.  L.  read  KOKsiBev  e^eTidovroc  avrcw  instead  of  XeyovroS  .  .  .  avrovi, 
L.  8.  V.  A.  several  Mnn.,  anooTouiCsiv  instead  of  aKoaTOfiari^eiv.  Ver.  54.  8>.  X. 
omit  avTov  after  eveSptvovrei.  15  Mjj.  Syr.  It.  read  C^tovvtcS  instead  of  kcu  ^tjTowTei  ; 
K.  B.  L.  omit  these  words,     fib.  B.  L.  omit  va  KarrryopTftJuaiv  avrov. 

\  Ver.  1.  Instead  of  cv  oiS  .  .  .  oxh^v,  D.  Iti'*«''*>°*,  Vg.,  »roAA«v  6e  ox^av  avvire/j- 
it^QVTwv  KVK^Q.    Tcrt.  Vg.  omit  nguTov, 
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ga/ries,^**  In  the  mean  time,  when  there  were  gathered  together  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  people,  insomuch  that  they  trode  one  upon  another.  He  began  to  say  unto 
His  disciples  first  of  all :  Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypoc- 
risy.  2.  For  there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed  ;  neither  hid,  that 
shall  not  be  known.  3.  Therefore,  whatsoever  ye  have  spoken  in  darkness  shall 
be  heard  in  the  light ;  and  that  which  ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets 
shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house-tops."  The  words  tv  oU,  on  wliich,  establish  a 
close  connection  between  the  following  scene  and  that  which  precedes.  This  gather- 
ing, which  is  formed  as  in  the  previous  scene  (11  :  39),  is  readily  explained  by  the 
general  circumstances— those  of  a  journey.  When  Jesus  had  arrived  at  a  village, 
some  time  was  needed  to  make  the  population  aware  of  it ;  and  soon  it  flocked  to 
Him  en  masse,  'Up^aro,  He  began,  imparts  a  solemn  character  to  the  words  which 
follow.  Jesus,  after  having  spoken  severely  to  His  adversaries,  now  addresses  the 
little  company  of  His  disciples,  lost  among  that  immense  throng,  in  language  full  of 
boldness.  It  is  the  cry  onward,  with  the  promise  of  victory.  The  words,  to  iJte  dis- 
ciples, are  thus  the  key  to  the  discourse  following.  The  word  npurov,  before  €Ul,  should 
evidently  be  connected  with  the  verb  which  follows,  bewa/re  ye.  Comp.  9  :  61,  10  :  5. 
Meyer  concludes,  from  the  absence  of  the  article  before  vTroxpfats,  that  the  leaven  is 
not  hypocrisy  itself,  but  a  style  of  teaching  which  has  the  character  of  hypocrisy. 
This  is  a  very  forced  meaning.  The  absence  of  the  article  is  very  common  before 
terms  which  denote  virtues  and  vices.  (Winer,  **  Gramm.  des  N.  T.  Sprachidioms," 
§  19,  1.)  Leaven  is  the  emblem  of  every  active  principle,  good  or  bad,  which  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  assimilation.  The  devotion  of  the  Pharisees  had  given  a  false 
direction  to  the  whole  of  Israelitish  piety  (vers.  39,  44).  This  warning  may  have 
been  repeated  several  times  flVIark  8  :  13  ;  Matt.  16  :  6). 

The  6e  adversative  of  vcr.  2  determines  the  sense  of  the  verse :  **  But  all  this 
Pharisaic  hypocrisy  shall  be  unveiled.  The  impure  foundation  of  this  so  vaunted 
holiness  shall  come  fully  to  the  light,  and  then  the  whole  authority  of  those  masters 
of  opinion  shall  crumble  away ;  but,  in  place  thereof  {uvB*  wv,  ver.  3),  those  whose 
voice  cannot  now  find  a  hearing,  save  within  limited  and  obscure  circles,  shall  become 
the  teachers  of  the  world. "  The  Hillels  and  Gamaliels  will  give  place  to  new  teach- 
ers, who  shall  fill  the  world  with  their  doctrine,  and  those  masters  shall  be  Peter, 
John,  Matthew,  here  present!  This  substitution  of  a  new  doctorate  for  the  old  is 
announced  in  like  manner  to  Nicodemus  (John  8  :  10,  11).  Here,  as  there,  the  poeti- 
cal rhythm  of  the  parallelism  indicates  that  elevation  of  feeling  which  arises  from  so 
great  and  transporting  a  thought.  Comp.  the  magnificent  apostrophe  of  St  Paul,  1 
Cor.  1  :  20  :  **  Where  is  the  wise  ?  Where  is  the  scribe  .  .  .  ?"  By  St  Paul's 
time  the  substitution  had  been  fully  effected.  Tafieiov,  the  larder  (from  Tettva) ;  and 
hence  the  -locked  chamber,  the  innermost  apartment,  in  opposition  to  the  public 
room.  The  roofs  of  houses  in  the  East  are  terraces,  from  which  one  can  speak  with 
those  who  are  in  the  street.  This  is  the  emblem  of  the  greatest  possible  publicity. 
The  mouth  of  the  scribes  shall  be  stopped,  and  the  teaching  of  the  poor  disciples  shall 
be  heard  over  the  whole  universe.  The  apophthegms  of  vers.  2  and  8  may  be  applied 
in  many  ways,  and  Jesus  seems  to  have  repeated  them  often  with  varied  applications. 
Comp.  8  :  17.  In  the  parallel  passage  (Matt.  10  :  27),  the  matter  in  question  is  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  not  that  of  the  apostles  ;  and  this  saying  appears  in  the  form  of  an 
exhortation  addressed  to  the  latter  :  '*  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in 
light."    Naturally  the  maxim  which  precedes  (ver,  2  of  Luke)  should  also  recei^  » 
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different  application  in  Matthew  (ver.  26) :  "  Everything  that  is  true  must  come  to 
the  Jight.    Publish,  tl^erefore,  without  fear  whatsoever  I  have  told  you." 

Vers.  4-7.*  Personal,  Security,—''  And  1  say  unto  you, 'my  friends,  Be  not  afraid 
of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  mure  that  they  can  do.  5.  But  I 
will  forewarn  you  whom  yo  shall  fear  ;  fear  Him  which,  after  He  hath  killed,  hath 
power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  fear  Him.  6.  Are  not.  five  sparrows 
sold  for  two  farthings  ;  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God  ?  7.  But  even 
the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not,  therefore  :  ye  are  of  more 
vulue  than  many  sparrows."  The  success  of  their  cause  is  certain.  But  what  of 
their  personal  future  ?  After  11  :  49  there  was  good  cause  for  some  disquilBt  on  this 
pomt.  Here  the  heart  of  Jesus  softens  :  the  thought  of  the  lot  which  some  of  them 
will  have  to  undergo  seems  to  render  His  own  more  dear  to  Him.  Hence  the  tender 
form  of  address,  To  you,  my  friends.  Certainly  Luke  did  not  invent  this  word  ;  and 
if  Matthew,  in  whom  it  is  not  found  (10  ;28,  et  seq.),  had  used  the  same  document  as 
Luke,  he  would  not  have  omitted  it.  Olshausen  has  taken  up  the  strange  idea,  that 
by  him  who  can  cast  into  hell  we  are  to  understand,  nut  God,  but  the  devil,  as  if 
Scripture  taught  us  to  fear  the  devil,  and  not  rather  to  resist  him  to  his  face  (1  Pet. 
5:9;  James  4  :  7).  The  mss.  are  divided  t>etween  the  forms  airoKTevvdvruv  (Eolico- 
Doric,  according  to  Bleek),  anoKTevSifTDv  (a  corruption  of  the  preceding),  and 
azoKTeiv//vTuv  (the  regular  form).  The  term  OeJienna  (hell)  properly  signifies  wUey  of 
IBnnom{Q2r\  ''J.  J^^-  ^^  •  S»  comp.  18  :  16  ;  2  Kings  23  :  10  ;  Jer.  7  :  81,  etc.).  It 
was  a  fresh  and  pleasant  valley  to  the  south  of  the  hill  of  Zion,  where  were  found  in 
early  times  the  king's  gardens.  But  as  it  was  there  that  the  worship  of  Moloch  was 
celebrated  under  the  idolatrous  kings,  Josiah  converted  it  into  a  place  for  sewage. 
The  valley  thus  became  the  type,  and  its  name  the  designation,  of  hell.  This  sa3'ing 
of  Jesus  distinguishes  soul  from  body  as  emphatically  as  modern  spiritualism  can  do. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  M.  R^nan,  who  dares  to  assert  that  Jesus  did  not  know  the 
exact  distinction  between  those  two  elements  of  our  being  ! 

Jesus  does  not  promise  His  disciples  that  their  life  shall  always  be  safe.  But  if 
they  perish,  it  will  not  be  without  the  consent  of  an  all-powerful  Being,  who  is  called 
their  Father.  The  sayings  which  follow  express  by  the  most  forcible  emblems  the 
idea  of  a  providence  which  extends  to  the  smallest  details  uf  human  life.  To  make  a 
more  appreciable  sum^  Luke  speaks  of  five  birds  of  the  value  of  about  two  farthings. 
Matthew,  who  speaks  of  two  birds  only,  gives  their  value  at  one  farthing  ;  that  is,  a 
little  dearer.  Did  five  cost  proportionally  a  little  less  than  two  ?  Can  we  imagine 
one  of  the  two  evangelists  amusing  himself  by  making  such  changes  in  the  text  of 
the  other,  or  in  that  of  a  common  document  I  The  expression  before  God  is  Hebrais- 
tic ;  it  means  that  there  is  not  one  of  those  small  creatures  which  is  not  individually 
present  to  the  view  of  divine  omniscience.  The  knowledge  of  God  extends  not  only 
to  our  persons,  but  even  to  the  most  insignificant  -parts  of  our  being — ^to  those  140,- 
000  hairs  of  which  we  lose  some  every  day  without  paying  the  least  attention.  No 
fear,  then  ;  ye  shall  not  fall  without  Gkxl's  consent ;  and  if  He  consent,  it  is  because 
it  will  be  for  His  child's  good. 

Vers.  8-10.  t  The  Recompense  of  faithful  Disciples,  eontrasted  with  the  Punishment 

*  Ver.  4.  6  Mjj.  10  Mnn.  read  nepiaaov  instead  of  irepiaaorepov,  Ver.  7.  B.  L.  R. 
It*"',  omit  ow  after  fiv.  6  MJJ.  60  Mnn.  Vg.  ad(l  vfieis  after  dm^epere  (taken  from 
Matthew). 

t  Ver.  8.  fifc.  D.  read  on  after  vfuv.  Marcion  omitted  twv  ayyeKav,  Ver.  9.  A.  D. 
•^  Q.  n.  20  Mnn.,  tfinpoa  ev  instead  of  the  first  evumov  (according  to  Matthew). 
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qfth£  Comi/rdly,  and  with  that  of  Advermries,'—"  Also  1  say  unto  you,  Whoaoevei  shall 
confess  me  before  men,  hiia  shall  the  Son  of  man  also  confess  before  the  angels  of 
God.  9.  But  he  that  denieth  me  before  men,  shall  be  denied  before  the  angels  of 
God.  10.  And  whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  for- 
given him  ;  but  unto  him  that  blasphemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be 
forgiven."  The  profession  of  the  gospel  may  undoubtedly  cost  the  disciples  dear ; 
but  if  they  persevere,  it  assures  them  of  a  magnificent  recompense.  Jesus,  when  glo- 
rified, will  requite  them  by  declaring  them  His  before  the  heavenly  throng,  for  what 
they  did  for  Him  by  acknowledging  Him  iJieir  Lard  below  at  the  time  of  His  hu- 
miliation. The  gnostic  Heracleon  remarked  the  force  of  the  prep,  h  with  6/wAoyeiv. 
It  expresses  the  rest  of  faith  in  Him  who  is  confessed.  Ver.  9  guards  the  disciples 
against  the  danger  of  denial.  This  warning  was  by  no  means  out  of  place  at  the 
time  when  they  were  surrounded  by  furious  enemies.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Jesus 
does  not  say  He  toiU  deny  the  renegade,  as  He  said  that  He  would  confess  the  confess- 
or. The  verb  is  here  in  the  passive,  as  if  to  show  that  this  rejection  will  be  a  self- 
crmsummated  act. 

Ver.  10  glances  at  a  danger  more  dreadful  still  than  that  of  being  rejected  as  a 
timid  disciple.  This  punishment  may  haVe  an  end.  But  the  sin  of  which  ver.  10 
speaks  is  forever  unpardonable.  This  terrible  threat  naturally  applies  to  the  sin  of 
the  adversaries  of  Jesus,  to  which  His  thought  recurs  in  closing.  They  sin,  not 
through  timidity,  but  through  active  malice.  By  the  expression  blaspheme  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  Jesus  alludes  to  the  accusation  which  had  given  rise  to  this  whole  con- 
flict (11  :  15),  and  by  which  the  works  of  that  divine  agent  in  the  hearts  of  men 
(comp.  Matt.  12  :  28,  *'  If  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God'')  had  been  ascribed 
to  the  spirit  of  darkness.  That  was  knowingly  and  delil^rately  to  insult  the  holi- 
ness of  the  principle  from  which  all  good  in  human  life  proceeds.  To  show  the 
greatness  of  this  crime  of  high  treason,  Jesus  compares  it  with  an  outrage  committed 
against  His  own  person.  He  calls  the  latter  a  simple  word  (^yov),  an  imprudent 
word,  not  a  blasphemy.  To  utter  a  word  against  the  poor  and  humble  Son  of  man  is 
a  sin  which  does  not  necessarily  proceed  from  malice.  Might  it  not  be  the  position 
of  a  sincerely  pious  Jew,  who  was  still  ruled  by  prejudices  with  which  he  had  been 
imbued  by  his  pharisaic  education,  to  regard  Jesus  not  as  the  expected  Messiah,  but 
as  an  enthusiast,  a  visionary,  or  even  an  impostor  ?  Such  a  sin  resembles  that  of  the 
woman  who  devoutly  brought  her  contribution  to  the  pile  of  Huss,  and  at  the  sight 
of  whom  the  martyr  exclaimed,  Sanda  simpUcitas.  Jesus  is  ready  to  pardon  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next  every  indignity  offered  merely  to  His  person ;  but  an  insult 
offered  to  goodness  as  such,  and  to  its  living  principle  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  impious  audacity  of  putting  the  holiness  of  His  works  to  the  ao 
count  of  the  spirit  of  evil — that  is  what  He  calls  blaspheming  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
what  He  declares  unpardonable.  The  history  of  Israel  has  fully  proved  the  truth  of 
this  threatening.  This  people  perished  not  for  having  nailed  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
cross.  Otherwise  Good  Friday  would  have  been  the  day  of  their  judgment,  and  Gk)d 
would  not  have  continued  to  offer  them  for  forty  years  the  pardon  of  their  crime.  It 
was  its  rejection  of  the  apostolic  preaching,  its  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Spirit  uf 
Pentecost,  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  Jerusalem's  sin.  And  it  is  with  individ- 
uals as  with  that  nation.  The  sin  which  is  forever  unpardonable,  is  not  the  rejection 
of  the  truth,  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding,  such  as  that  of  so  many  unbe- 
lievers who  confound  the  gospel  with  this  or  that  false  form,  which  is  nothing  better 
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tpan  its  caricature.  It  is  hatred  of  holiness  as  such — a  hatred  wliich  leads  men  to 
mdft^ihe  gtyspel  a  work  of  pHde  or  fraud,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  the  spirit  of  evil^  This 
is  not  to  sin  against  Jesus  personally' ;  it  is  to  insult  the. divine  principle  which  ac- 
tuated Him.    It  is  hatred  of  goodness  itself  in  its  supreme  manifestation. 

The  form  hi  which  Matthew  (12  :  »1,  82)  has  preserved  this  warning  ditfers  con- 
siderably from  that  of  Luke  :  and  that  of  Mark  ,(Z  :  28,  29)  differs  ii^  its  turn  f rwi 
that  of  Matthew.  It  is  wholly  inconceivable,  that  in  a  statement  uf  soch  gravity  the 
evangelists  arbitrarily  introduced  changes  into  a  written  text  which  they  had  before 
iheir  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  easily  understand  how  this  saying,  while  circu- 
lating in  the  churches  in  the  shape  of  oral  tradition,  assumed  somewhat  different 
forms.  As  to  the  place,  assigned  to  this  declaration  by  the  synoptics,  that  which  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  give,  immediately  after  the  accusation  which  call^  it  forth,  appeaps 
at  first  Bight  preferable.  Nevertheless,  the  connection  which  it  has  in  Luke's  context 
with  what  precedes  arid  what  follows,  is  not  difficult  to  apprehend.  There  is  at  onpie 
a  gradation  in  respect  of  the  sin  of  weakness  mentioned  ver.  9,  and  a  contrast  to  the 
promise  of  vers.  11  and  12,  where  this  Holy  Spirit,  the  subject  of  blasphemy  on  the 
part  of  the  Pharisees,  is  presented  as  the  powerful  support  of  the  persecuted  disciple& 
There  is  thus  room  for  doubt.  ^ 

Vers.  11  and  12.*  77ut  Aid.--**  When  they  bring  you  unto  the  synagogues, 
and  before  magistrates  and  powers,  take  ye  no  thought  how  or  what  thipg 
ye  shall  answer,  or  what  ye  shall  say  :  12.  l^or  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  y^u 
in  the  same  hour  what  yc  ought  to  say/'  Jesus  seems  to  take  pleasure  in 
enumerating  all  the  different  kinds  of  powers  whose  hostility  they  shall  hf^ye 
to  feel.  Twayuyai,  the  Jewish  tribunals,  having  a  religious  character ;  apxcu. 
Gentile  authorities,  purely  civil,  from  provincial  prefects  up  to  the  emperor; 
eiovaiai,  any  power  whatsoever.  But  let  them  not  make  preparation  to  plead  | 
Their  answer  will  be  supplied  to  them  on  the  spot,  both  as  to  its  form  (;ruS, 
hmo)  and  substance  (r/,  what).  And  their  part  will  not  be  confined  to  defending 
themselves  ;  they  will  take  the  offensive  ;  they  will  bear  testimony  {n  elTiijT^,  what  yfi 
fhaUgay).  In  this  respect,  also,  everything  shall  be  given  them.  Witness  Peter  and 
Stephen  before  the  Sanhedrim,  St.  Paul  before  Felix  and  Festus  ;  they  do  not  merely 
defend  their  person  ;  they  preach  the  gospel.  Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  will  so  act  in 
them,  that  they  shall  onl^'  have  to  yield  themselves  to  Him  as  His  mouthpiece.  The 
parallel  paasagre  occurs  in  Matthew  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  Twelve  (10  :  19, 
20).  The  form  is  different  enough  to  prove  that  the  two  compilHtions  are  not  founded 
on  the  same  text.  Oomp.  also  a  similar  thought  (John  15  :  26,  27).  This  saying  at- 
tests the  reality  of  the  psychological  phenomenon  of  inspiration.  Jesus  asserts  that 
the  spirit  of  Gkni  can  so  communicate  with  the  spirit  of  man,  that  the  latter  shall  be 
oidy  the  ots^n  of  the  former. 

Holtsaiann  sees  in  all  those  sayings,  12  r  1-12,  only  a  eombmation  of  materials 
arbitrarily  coonected  by  Luke,  and  placed  here  in  a  fictitious  framework.  A  dis- 
course specially  addressed  to  the  disciples  seems  to  him  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of 
this  crowd  (p.  94)i  Tet  he  cannot  help  making  an  exception  of  vers.  1-d,  which 
may  be  r^arded  as  suitably  spoken  before  a  large  multitude.  But  if  we  admit  ever 
so  Uttle  the  falskvic^i  taruth  of  the  striking  words,  /  my  unto  y&u,  you  my  friends  (ver. 

*  Ver.  11.  B^.  B.  L.  X.  some  Mnn.  lt»"i.  Vg.,  eioipepuaiv  instead  of  npooAepctoiv. 
T>.  It^*<i,,  AepcMJiv,  Vt.  D.  K.  some  Mnn.,  eiS  instead  of  erri.  ik.  B.  L.  Q.  K.  X.  some 
Mnn.,  fup^AVfioirre  instead  of  fuptpanire.    D.  Syr.  Iti»'*'Wo«,  Qmit  rju. 
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4),  we  must  acknowledge  that  they  serve  to  cQstinguiBh  the  disciples  from  other  per- 
sons  present,  and  who  are  not  of  the  same  mind.  The  promise  addressed  to  faithful 
confessors  (ver.  9)  also  receives  from  the  hostile  surroundiugs  a  quite  peculiar  appro- 
priateness. The  threat  of  ver.  10  supposes  the  presence  of  adversaries  who  have  ca- 
lumniated Jesus.  .  In  short,  the  announcement  of  persecutions,  and  the  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  aid,  vers.  11,  12,  find  a  natural  explanation  il,  at  the  very  moment, 
the  disciples  were  in  a  perilous  situation.  All  the  elements  of  iJiis  discourse  are  thuB 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  historical  frame  in  which  it  is  set  by  Luke.  And  this 
frame  is  only  an  invention  of  the  evangelist ! 

]  9.  The  Podtion  of  Man  and  of  the  Believer  in  relation  to  thie  World* 9  Ooedt: 
i2  :  18-59. — The  occasion  of  this  new  discourse  is  .supplied  by  an  unexpected  eveDt» 
and  without  any  relation  to  what  had  just  happened.  This  piece  •embraces  :  lii.  A 
historical  introduction  (vers.  13,  14) ;  2d,  A  discourse  addressed  by  Jesus  to  the  mul- 
titude on  the  value  of  earthly  goods  to  man  in  general  (vers.  15-21)  ;  8d  Adiscourw. 
which  He  addresses  specially  to  the  disciples,  on  the  position  which  their  new  faith 
gives  them  in  respect  of  those  goods  (vers.  22-40) ;  4lh.  A  still  more  special  applica- 
tion of  the  same  truth  to  the  apostles  (vers.  41-58) ;  5tA.  In  dosing,  Jesus  returns  to 
the  people,  and  gives  them  a  last  warning,  based  on  the  threatening  character  of  pru- 
ent  circumstances  (vers.  54-59). 

l9t.  The  Occasion :  vers.  13  and  14.* — A  man  in  the  crowd  profits  by  a  moment  of 
silence  to  submit  a  matter  to  Jesus  which  lies  heavily  on  his  heurt,  and  which  proba- 
bly brought  him  to  the  Lord's  presence.  A<5bording  to  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews,  the 
eldest  brother  received  a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance,  burdened  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  supporting  his  mother  and  unmarried  sisters.  As  to  the  younger  members,  it 
would  appear  from  Uie  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  that  the  single  share  of  the  prop- 
erty which  accrued  to  them  was  sometimes  paid  in  money.  This  man  was  perhaix 
one  of  those  younger  members,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  the  sum  allotted  to  him, 
or  who,  after  having  spent  it,  still  claimed,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  a  part  of  the 
patrimony.  As  on  other  similar  occasions  (the  woman  taken  in  adultery),  Jesus  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  go  out  of  His  purely  spiritual  domain,  or  to  do  anything  which 
might  give  Him  the  appearance  of  wishing  to  put  Himself  in  the  place  of  the  powen 
that  be.  The  answer  to  the  ri?,  who  f  is  this  :  neither  God  nor  men.  The  difference 
between  the  judge  and  the  fiepiar^s,  him  who  divides,  is  that  the  first  decides  the 
point  of  law,  and  the  second  sees  the  sentence  executed.  The  object  of  Jesus  in  this 
journey  being  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  providential  circumstances  which  could 
not  fail  to  arise,  in  order  to  instruct  the  people  and  His  disciples.  He  immediately 
uaes  this  to  bring  before  the  different  classes  of  His  hearers  those  solemn  truths  which 
are  called  forth  in  His  mind  by  the  unexpected  event. 

Holtzmann  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  in- 
troduction. He  therefore  alleges  that  in  this  special  case  the  common  source  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  contained  a  historical  preface,  and  that  the  latter  has  preserved  it  to 
us,  such  as  it  was.  We  accept  for  Luke  the  homage  rendered  in  this  case  to  his 
fidelity.  But,  let.  With  what  right  can  it  be  pretended  that  we  have  here  something 
exceptional  ?  2d,  How  can  it  be  alleged  that  the  occasion  of  the  following  discourse 
was  expresslv  indicated  in  the  Logia,  and  that,  nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  this  pre- 
cise datum,  the  author  of  the  first  Gospel  allowed  himself  to  distribute  the  discourse 
as  follows :  two  fragments  (vers.  22-81,  and  83,  84)  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt.  6  :  25-38,  19-21) ;  another  fragment  (vers.  51^3)  in  the  installation  discourse 

.   *  Ver.  14   Ik.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  read  kdltiiv  instead  of  diKaaniv  (perhaps  follow- 
ing Acts  7  :  27,  85,  Tischendorf). 
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to  the  Twelve  (Matt.  10  :  34-36);  flnallj^,  varioos  passages  in  the  great  esqhatological 
discourse  (Matt  24  and  25)  ?  WeizsScker  feels  the  impossibiHty  of  such  a  procedure. 
According  to  him,  Matthew  has  preserved  to  us  the  form  of  the  discourse  exactly  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Logia.  But  what  does  Luke  in  his  turn  do  ?  Drawing  from  those 
great  discourses  of  Uie  Logia  the  materials  which  suit  him,  he  forms  a  new  one, 
purely  fanciful,  at  the  head  of  which  he  sets  as  the  origin  a  historical  anecdote  of  his 
own  invention  !  In  what  respect  is  this  procedure  better  than  that  which  Uoltzmann 
ftBcribes  to  Matthew  ?  Such  are  the  psychological  monstrosities  in  opposite  directions 
to  which  men  are  reduced  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  document.  . 

2d,  To  the  People:  vers.  15-21.*  The  Rich  Fool^-^Updi  airovs  C' He  said  unto 
them'0>  ▼er.  15,  stands  in  opposition  to  His  dudples,  ver.  22.  This  slight  detail  con- 
firms the  exactness  of  Luke,  for  faith  is  nowhere  supposed  in  those  to  whom  the 
warning,  vers.  15-21,  is  addressed.  The  two  imperatives  take  heed  and  heuiare  might 
be  regarded  as  expressing  only  one  idea  -  '*  Have  your  eyes  fully  open  to  this  enemy, 
avarice  ;"  but  they  may  be  translated  thus  :  "  Take  heed  [to  this  man]  and  beware.*' 
Jesus  would  set  him  as  an  example  before  the  assembled  people.  The  Greek  term, 
which  we  translate  by  ooveUmsness,  denotes  the  desire  of  having,  much  more  than 
that  of  keeping  what  we  have.  But  the  second  is  included  in  the  first  Both  rest  on 
a  superstitious  confidence  in  worldly  goods,  which  are.  instinctively  identified  with 
happiness.  But  to  enjoy  money  there  is  a  condition,  viz.,  life,  and  this  condition  is 
not  guaranteed  by  money.  Ylepiaatvev^  the  surplus  of  what  one  has  beyond  what  he 
needs.  The  prep,  kv  may  be  paraphrased  by  (hough  or  heca/u»e  :  "  Though  he  has  or 
because  be  has  supe^rabundance,  he  has  not  for  all  that  assurance  of  life."  The  two 
senses  come  nearly  to  the  same.  We  should  probably  read  ndariq^  aU  covetousness, 
instead  of  t^s,  covetousness  in  general :  the  desire  of  having  in  every  shape. 

Ver.  16.  The  term  parable  may  signify  an  example  as  well  as  an  image ;  when 
the  example  is  fictitious  it  is  invented  as  an  image  of  the  abstract  truth.  This  rich 
fanner  has  a  superabundance  of  goods  sufficient  for  years  ;  but  all  in  vain,  his  super- 
floity  cannot  guarantee  his  life  even  till  tu-morrow.  He  speaks  to  hie  eoul  (t:^£j), 
the  seat  of  bis  affections,  as  if  it  belonged  to  him  ("  my  soul ;"  comp.  the  four  fiov. 
Vers.  17  and  18) ;  and  yet  he  is  about  to  learn  that  this  soul  itself  is  only  lent  Jiim. 
The  words  :  '*  God  said  unto  him,"  express  more  than  a  decree  ;  they  imply  a  warn- 
ing which  he  hears  inwardly  before  dying.  The  subject  of  a  airovaiv  (the  present 
designates  the  immediate  future)  is  neither  murderers  nor  angels  ;  it  is  the  indefinite 
pron.  an,  they,  according  to  a  very  common  Aramaic  form  ;  comp.  ver.  48  and  14  :  35 
This  night  is  the  antithesis  of  many  years,  as  reqtwred  is  that  of  the  expression,  "  my 
«ml." 

Ver.  21.  Application  of  the  Parable.  The  phrase  laying  up  treasure  for  himse^  is 
soiBciently  explahied  by  ver.  19.  Rich  toioard  Ood  might  signify,  rich  in  spiritual 
goods.  But  the  prep,  ds,  in  relation  to,  is  unfavorable  to  this  meaning.  It  is  better 
to  take  it  in-  the  sense  of  laying  up  a  treasure  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  the  sense  uf 
the  saying,  ITe  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.  To  become  God's  credits, 
Is  to  have  a  treasure  in  God  ;  comp.  vers.  83,  34.  •   ^ 

dd.  Ibthe  Diedplee :  vers.  22-40.— Disengagement  from  earthly  goods.    The  fol- 

*  Ver.  15.  13  MJJ.  40  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  Vg.,  iraaiK  instead  of  nyr.  which  the  T.  R. 
reads  with  9  Byz.  and  the  Mnn.  7  Mjj.  (Byz.)  60  Mnn..  avro  instead  of  avrov  slteT 
>f.  The  Mas.  are  divided  between  avrov  (T.  R.)  and  avro  after  »7r<vJ0JJ■«^  * ,  ; 
f8.  ».  D,  some  Mnn.  8yr*»'.  ItP*'**^*,  omit  icai  ra  «X**9a  fiov,  Yer.  20.  18  MJJ.  (Alex.) 
Mnn.,  a^pvv  instead  of  o^v. 
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lowing  e^Uiortations  suppose  faith.  Tbeloenever  should  renounce  the  puisuit  of 
earthly  £Oods  :  1.  From  a  feeling  of  entire,  confidence  as  to  this  life  in  his  heavenly 
Fati^er  (▼el-s.  2^-84} ;  2.  From'  his  pveoccapstion  with  spiritual  goods,  after  which 
eitddidTteily  he  aspires,  and  because  he  is  awaiting  the  return  of  the  Masi^r  to  whom 
he  has  given  himself  (vers.  85-40}. 

Y«ra  22^24.*  IKisengageineiit  aa  resulting  from  oonfidenoe  in  the  omnipotenoe 
and  fatherly  goodness  of  God.     "  And  He  said  unto  His  disdples,  Therefore  I  say 
unto  ypu,  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat ;  neither  for  the  body, 
what  ye  shall  put  on.    23,  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than  rai- 
ment.    24.  Consider  the  ravens  :  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap  ;  which  neither  have 
storehouse  nor  bam  ;  and  God  feedeth  them  :  how  much  more  are  ye  better  than  the 
fowls?**    The  words  urUo  His  Disciples,  ver.  22,  are  the  key  of  this  discourse  ;  it  is 
duly  to  believers  that  Jesus  can  speat^  as  He  proceeds  to  do.    Not  only  should  the 
believer  not  aim  at  possessing  superabundance,  he  should  not  even  disquiet  himself 
about  the  necessaries  of  life.     Of  the  family  of  God  (ver.  34),  the  disciples  of  Jestts 
may  reckon  on  the  tender  care  of  this  heavenly  Master  in  whose  service  they  are 
working,  and  that  in  respect  of  food  as  well  as  clothing.     Therefore :  because  this 
false  confidence  in  riches  is  folly.    Ver.  22  formally  states  the  precept ;  ver.  28  gives 
its  logical  proof  ;  ver.  24  illustnites  it  by  an  example  taken  from  nature.     The  lo^cal 
proof  rests  on  an  argument  a,  fortiori :  He  who  gave  the  more  (the  life,  the  body), 
will  ^'^et  more  certainly  give  the  less  (the  nourishment  of  the  life,  the  clothii^  of  the 
body).    In  the  example  borrowed  from  nature,  it  is  important  to  mark  how  all  the 
figures  employed^sowing,  reaping,  storehouse,  bam — are  connected  with  the  pamble 
of  the  foolish  rich  man.    AH  those  labors,  all  those  provisions,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  rich  man  died,  the  ravens  know  nothing  of  them  ;  and  yet  they  live  !    The  wiU 
of  God  is  thus  a  surer  guarantee  of  existence  than  the  possession  of  superabundance. 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  Matthew  has  those  sayings,  they  occur  apart 
from  any  connection  with  the  parable  uf  the  foolish  rich  man,  of  whom  there  is  no 
mention  whatever.    Again,  a  fiower  tom-  from  its  stalk  (see  on  Luke  11  : 5-10).    It  is 
certainly  not  Luke  who  h&s  cleverly  imagined  the  striking  connection  between  Uiis 
example  and  the  preceding  parable.    It  must  therefore  have  existed  in  his  80orce& 
But  if  those  sources  were  the  same  as  those  of  Matthew,  the  latter  must  then  have  had 
such  gross  unskllfulness  as  to  break  a  connection  like  this  !    In  the  last  words,  the 
adverb  fwAAov,  joined  to  Sia^ipeiv,  which  by  itself  signifies  to  be  better,  is  a  pleonasm 
having  the  meaning :  to  surpass  in  the  highest  degree.     In  contrast  with  divine 
power,  Jesus  sets  human  powerlessness,  as  proved  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  rid 
man,  which  completes  the  proof  of  the  folly  of  earthly  cares. 

Vers.  25-28.t  '*  Which  of  you,  with  taking  thought,  can  add  to  his  stature  ooe 
cubit  ?  26.  If  ye  then  be  not  able  to  do  that  thing  which  is  least,  why  take  ye 
thought  for  the  rest  ?  27.  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow :  they  toll  not.  they 
spin  not ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  gloiy  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these.  28.  if  then  God  so  clothe  the  grass,  which  is  to-day  in  the  field,  and  to 
morrow  is  cast  into  the  oVen  \  ho'v  much  more  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  t"     Ver.  25 

♦  Ver.  22.  «.  A.  B.  D.  L,  Q.  10  Mnn.  ItP»«'»<i«%  omit  vfuw  after  inix9*  Ver.  23. 
7  Mjj.  25  Mnn.  Syr,  If»<i.  add  yap  aftcar  17, 

t  Ver.  25,  ».  B.  D. .  lf"<i.  omit  eva  after  mjxvv.  Ver.  26.  ».  B.  L.  Q.  T.  soma 
Mnn..  ovie  instead  of  ovre.  Ver.  J7.  D.  Syr*°'.  has  ttwc  ovtc  njdei  ovre  v^ivEt,  instead 
of  ttqS  av^avei  ov  Konia  ovde  vffiei,     Ver.  28.  B.  D.  L.  T.,  aju^ie^ei  instead  of  a/x^iewvct. 
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expresses  in  a  general  way  the  idea  of  the  mef&cacy  of  human  cares.  UepiftvCu,  par- 
ticiple present :  by  means  of  disquieting  one's  self.  "WitKia  might  refer  to  age  ;  we 
Bhould  then  require  to  take  Ttyxvc,  cubit,  id  a  figarative  sense  (Ps.  89  : 6).  But  the 
word  seems  to  us  to  be  connected  with  what  is  said  about  the  growth  of  plants, 
which  is  sometimes  so  rapid  ;  it  is  therefore  more  natural  to  j^ve  i^uUa  its  ordinary 
seme  of  stature.  Hvx^^*  cubit,  thus  preserves  its  Hteral  meaning.  Plants  which  give 
themselves  no  care,  yet  make  enormous  increase,  wliile  ye  by  your  anxieties  do  not 
in  the  least  hasten  your  growth.  Vers.  25,  26  correspond  to  ver.  28.  Your  anxieties 
will  not  procure  for  you  on  increase  of  stature  ;  how  much  less  advantages  of  higher 
value !  The  example  which  follows,  taken  from  nature  (ver.  27),  corresponds  with 
that  of  ver.  24.  After  reading  the  delicious  piece  of  M.  P.  Bovet  (**  Voyage  en 
Terre-Balnte,"  p.  888),  itis  hard  to  give  up  the  idea  that  by  the  Uly  ofthefidds  we  are 
to  understand  the  beautiful  red  anemone  (anenume  coronaHa)  with  which  the  mead- 
ows throughout  all  Palestine  are  enamelled.  Yet  Jesus  may  possibly  mean  either  the 
loagnificent  wlutu  lUy  (lUium  candidum),  or  the  splendid  red  lily  {JiUum  rtibrum), 
which  are  found,  though  more  rarely,  in  that  country  (Winer,  Lexicon,  ad  h.  v.). 
Prom  want  of  wood,  ovens  in  the  East  are  fed  with  herbs. 

Vers.  29-34.*  The  Applicatum.^*'  And  seek  not  ye  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye 
shall  drink,  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind.  30.  For  all  these  things  do  the  nations 
of  the  world  seek  after  :  and  your  Father  knoweth  tliat  ye  have  need  of  these  things. 
81.  But  rather  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  all  these  thmgs  shall  be  added  unto 
you.  82.  Pear  not,  little  floc)t ;  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom.  33.  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms  ;  provide  yourselves  bags  which  wax 
not  old,«a  treasure  in.  the  heavens  that  faileth  not,  where  no  thief  approacheth, 
neither  moth  corrupteth.  34.  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be 
also."  With  the  cares  which  He  leaves  to  the  men  of  this  world  (vers.  29,  80)  Jesus 
contrasts  the  care  which  He  recommends  to  His  own  (vers.  81-34).  f  Koi  (ver.  29) : 
and  consequently.  T//£^;,  ye,  might  contrast  men  with  the  lower  creatures  cited  as 
examples^  the  ravens,  the  lilies.  But  according  to  ver.  80,  this  pronoun  rather  serves 
to  dlsjtioguish  the  disciples  from  men  who  have  no  faith,  from  the  nations  of  this 
world.  Jesus  thus  designates  not  only  the  heathen—in  that  case  He  would  have  said 
simply  the  7iation»—hni  also  the  Jews,  who,'  by  refusing  to  enter  into  the  paaiXela, 
condemn  themselves  to  become  a  people  of  this  world  like  the  rest,  and  remain  out- 
side of  the  true  people  of  God,  to  whom  Jesus  is  here  speaking  (^  little  flock,  ver.  32). 

nXijv  (ver.  81) :  "  All  this  falfee  seeking  swept  away,  there  remains  only  one  which 
is  worthy  of  you."  "  The  kingdom  of  God,"  as  always  :  that  state,  first  Internal, 
then  social,  in  which  the  human  will  is  nothing  but  the  free  agent  of  the  divine  will. 
AR  ihete  things,  to  wit,  food  and  clothing,  shall  be  given  over  and  above  the  kingdom 
which  ye  seek  exclusively,  as  earthly  blessings  were  given  to  the  young  Solomon 
over  and  above  the  wisdom  which  alone  he  had  asked.  Kai :  and  on  this  single  con- 
dition. Uavra  was  easily  omitted  after  ravra  by  a  mistake  of  sight  (confusion  of  the 
two  ra),  Bleek  acknowledges  that  this  passage  is  more  suitably  put  in  Luke  than  by 
Ifatlhew  iu  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  fwhere  the  entire  piece  on  confidence  is  only 

♦  Ver.  29.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  v  n  (T.  R.)  and  Kai  n  (Alex.).  Ver.  81. 
*.  B.  D.  L.  It*"**..  avTov  instead  of  rov  Oeov  (which  is  perhaps  taken  from  Matthew). 
lOMji.  80  Mnn.  Syr«^  It»"<i.  omit  navra 

t  fojm,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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veiy  indirectly  connected  with  the  charge  of  covetousness  addressed  to  the  Phari- 
sees. 

The  expression  UtUe  flock,  ver.  32,  corresponds  with  the  critical  position  of  the 
small  group  of  disciples  in  the  midst  of  undecided  or  hostile  myriads,  ver.  1 ;  it  re- 
ctdls  the  f/oUt  my  friendSt  ver.  4.  Jesus  here  gives  consolation  to  the  believer  fur 
times  when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  place  him  in  a  position  of  earUily 
privation  (GJess).  The  dforiiari  argument  of  ver.  23  is  here,  ver.  32,  reproduced  in  a 
higher  sphere  :  *'  Will  not  He  who  has  provided  with  so  much  love  for  your  eternal 
well-being  provide  more  certainly  still  for  your  poor  earthly  maintenance  ?"  What 
faithful  servant  would  have  to  disquiet  himself  about  his  food  in  the  house  of  the 
master  for  whom  he  works  day  and  night  ?  And  when  this  master  is  a  Father !  It 
was  from  experiencer  that  Jesus  spoke  in  such  a  style. 

From  the  duty  of  being  unconcerned  about  the  acquisition  of  riches,  Jesus  passes, 
ver.  83,  to  that  of  their  wise  employment  when  they  are  possessed.  This  precept 
constitutes,  according  to  De  Wette,  the  great  heresy  of  Luke,  or,  according  to  Edm, 
that  of  his  Ebionite  document — salvation  by  the  meritorious  virtue  of  voluntary  pov- 
erty and  almsgiving.  But  let  us  first  remark  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  believers, 
who  as  such  already  possess  the  kingdom  (ver.  82),  and  do  not  require  to  merit  it 
Then,  when  Jesus  says  sell,  give  .  .  .  is  it  a  commandment  ?  Ib  it  not  the  sense 
rather  :  "  Have  no  fear  ;  only  do  so  !  If  you  do,  you  will  find  it  again.'*  Finally, 
for  a  member  of  the  society  of  believers  at  this  period,  was  not  the  administration  of 
earthly  property  a  really  difficult  thing  ?  Was  not  every  disciple  more  or  less  in  the 
position  of  Jesus  Himself,  who,  having  once  begun  His  ministry,  had  required  to 
break  off  His  trade  as  a  carpenter  ?  The  giving  away  of  earthly  goods  is  here  (vre- 
sented,  first  as  a  means  of  personal  emancipation,  that  the  giver  might  be  a'ble  to  ac- 
company Jesus,  and  become  one  of  the  instruments  of  His  work  ;  then  as  a  gladsome 
liberality  proceeding  from  love,  and  fitted  to  enrich  our  heaven  eternally.  In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  Luke,  nor  to  his  alleged  Ebionite  document  Comp.  in 
respect  of  the  first  aspect,  the  history  of  the  rich  young  man  (in  the  three  Syn.) ;  and, 
in  respect  to  the  second,  the  word  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  :  *'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  ...  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,"  and  the  whole  of  the 
judgment  scene  (Matt.  25  :  31-46). 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  kingdom  of  God  at  this  period  was  identified 
with  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  the  society  of  disciples  who  ac^companied  Him. 
To  follow  Jesus  (literally)  in  His  peregrinations  was^  the  only  way  of  possessing  this 
treasure,  and  of  becoming  fit  to  spread  it  in  consequence.  Then,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
was  an  army  not  merely  of  believers,  but  of  evangelists,  that  Jesus  was  now  laboring 
to  form.  If  they  had  remained  attached  to  the  soil  of  their  earthly  property,  they 
would  have  been  incapable  of  following  and  serving  Him  without  looking  backward 
(9  :  62).  The  essential  character  of  such  a  precept  alone  is  permanent.  The  form  in 
which  Jesus  presented  it  arose  from  the  present  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  mode  of  fulfilling  it  varies.  There  are  times  when,  to  disentangle  himself  and 
practise  Christian  love,  the  believer  must  give  up  everything  ;  there  are  other  times 
when,  to  secure  real  freedom  and  be  the  better  able  to  give,  he  must  keep  and  admin- 
ister. When  Paul  thus  expressed  the  Christian  duty,  possessing  as  though  1h^  pos- 
sessed not  (1  Cor.  7  :  29),  it  is  evident  that  all  he  had  in  view  was  the  disengi^ged  and 
charitable  spirit  commended  by  Jesus,  and  that  he  modified  the  transient  form  which 
this  precept  had  assumed.    There  is  in  the  expressions  of  Jesus  a  sort  of  enthusiaam 
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of  disdain  for  those  Gorthlj  treaBiires  in  which  the  natural  man  places  his  happiness  : 

"  Get  rid  of  those  goods  ;  by  giving  them  away,  change  them  into  heavenly  treas- 
ures, and  ye  shall  have  made  a  good  bargain  !"  This  is  the  being  rich  Unoard  Qod 
(ver.  21).  Every  gift  made  by  human  love  constitutes  in  the  eyes  of  God  the  imper- 
sonation of  love,  a  debt  payable  in  heaven.  Love  regards  love  with  affection,  and 
will  find  means  to  requite  it. 

By  this  mode  of  acting,  the  believer  finds  that  he  has  a  treasure  in  heaven.  Now 
it  is  a  law  of  psychology  (ver.  34)  that  the  heart  follows  the  treasure  ;  so,  your  treas- 
ure  once  put  in  God,  your  heart  will  rise  unceasingly  toward  Him.  This  new  atti- 
tude of  the  believer,  who  lives  here  below  with  the  eye  of  his  heart  turned  heaven- 
ward, is  what  Jesus  describes  in  the  sequel.  The  heart,  once  set  free  from  its  earthly 
burden,  will  live  on  the  new  attachment  to  which  it  is  given  up,  and  on  the  expecta- 
tion with  which  it  is  thus  inspired  (vers.  35-38). 

Vers.  35-38.*  The  Pa/rcMe  of  the  Master  returning  to  his  House. — '*  Let  your  loins 
be  girded  about,  and  your  lights  burning  ;  36.  And  ye  yourselves  like  unto  men  that 
wait  for  their  lord,  when  he  will  return  from  the  wedding  ;  that,  when  he  cometh 
and  knocketh,  they  may  open  unto  him  inmiediately.  37.  Blessed  are  those  servants 
whom  the  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  watching  :  verily  1  say  xmto  you,  that  he 
shall  gird  himself,  and  make  them  to  sit  down  to  meat,  and  will  come  forth  and  serve 
them.  38.  And  if  he  shall  come  in  the  second  watch,  or  come  in  the  third  watch, 
and  find  them  so,  blessed  are  those  servants  "  Ver.  35.  The  long  Oriental  tohe 
requires  to  be  taken  up,  and  the  skirt  fastened  under  the  girdle,  to  allow  freedom  in 
walking  (17  :  8).  If  it  is  night,  it  is  further  required  that  one  have  a  lighted  lamp  in 
his  hand,  to  walk  quickly  and  surely  to  his  destination.  Those  two  figures  are  so 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  position  of  the  servant  spoken  of  in  the  following 
verses  that  we  have  no  doubt  about  ver.  85  forming  part  of  the  parable,  vers.  36-38. 
The  faithful  believer  is  described  as  a  servant  waiting  over  night  for  the  arrival  of 
his  master  who  is  returning  from  a  journey.  That  there  may  be  no  delay  in  opening 
the  door  when  he  shall  knock,  he  keeps  himself  awake,  up  and  ready  to  run.  The 
lighted  lamp  is  at  his  hand  ;  he  has  even  food  ready  against  the  time  of  his  return. 
And  it  matters  not  though  the.  return  is  delayed,  delayed  even  to  the  morning  ;  he 
does  not  yield  to  fatigue,  but  persists  mhis  waiting  attitude.  *Tfieic,  ye  (ver.  86),  your 
whole  person,  in  opposition  to  the  lighted  lamps  and  girded  loins.  The  word  ydfioi, 
marriage,  might  here  have  the  sense  of  banquet,  which  it  sometimes  has  (Esth.  2 :  18  ; 
9  :  22  ;  and  perhaps  Luke  14  : 8).  It  is  more  natural  to  keep  the  ordinary  sense,  only 
observing  that  the  marriage  in  question  is  not  that  of  the  master  himself,  but  a 
friend's,  in  which  he  is  taking  part.  What  does  the  master  do  when  received 
in  this  way  ?  Moved  by  such  fidelity,  instead  of  seating  himself  at  the  table 
prepared,  he  causes  his  devoted  servants  to  seat  themselves,  and,  girding 
himself  as  they  were  girded,  he  approaches  them  (nape^duv)  to  serve  them,  and 
presents  them  with  the  food  which  they  have  prepared  for  him.  And  the  longer 
delayed  his  arrival  is,  the  livelier  is  his  gratitude,  the  greater  are  the  marks  of  his  sat- 
isfaction.   Among  the  ancient  Jews,  the  night  had  only  three  divisions  (Judg.  7  :  19) ; 

*  Ver.  38.  Instead  of  xai  eav  tTddii  ev  ny  devrepa  ^Iokti,  kqi  ev  rn  rpirri  iffvXaKri  Mti, 
KOI  evpti  owTwS,  ».  B,  L.  T".  X.  some  Mnn.  Syi*«'»  It»"i.  read  «av  ev  rn  devrepa  xav  ev 
TV  rpitfi  ^Xaiai  eXBv  Kai  eupv  ovruS.       D.  It*"*.    Marcion,  «ai    eav  e^tj  tij  eanepiv^ 

roicjy  KOI  evpnaei  ovruc  voiriaai  {sic  fadentes)  koi  eav  rn  devrepa  Kai  rjf  rpir^.     ^.  B.  D. 
8yr«"'.  omit  oi  SovXoi  before  CKetvoi  ;  fit*  it*"i.  Ir.  omit  oi  dovTioi  exeivoi. 
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later,  probably  after  the  Roman  subjugatlunriour  were  admitted  :  from  6  to  9,  fron 
9  to  midnight,  from  midnight  to  3,  and  from  8  to  6  o'clock.  If,  as  cannot  be  doabted, 
the  master's  return  represents  the  Parousia,  this  parable  teaches  that  that  eTent  may 
be  long  delayed — ^mach  longer  than  any  one  even  of  the  disciples  imagined— and  tlut 
this  delay  will  be  the  means  of  testing  their  fidelity.  The  same  thought  reappears  in 
the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  (Matt.  25  :  5),  "  WhOe  the  bridegroom  tarried  ;"  and 
again  in  that  of  the  talents  (25  :  19),  *'  After  a  long  time,  the  lord  of  those  semints 
cometh."  Jesus  thus  proclaimed  His  return,  but  not  the  immediateness  of  that 
return.  One  hardly  dares  to  apply  the  promise  included  in  this  parable :  The  Lord  in 
His  glory  serving  him  who  has  faithfully  waited  for  and  served  Him  here  bdow  I 
There  is  an  apparent  cnntnidiction  of  Luke  17  :  7-9.  But  in  the  latter  passage  Jesis 
is  expressing  the  feeling  which  should  animate  the  servant :  '*  I  am,  after  ail  (hat  I 
have  done,  btU  an  unprofUaUe  servarU.'*  Jesus  wishes,  in  opposition  to  Pharisaism, 
to  sweep  away  the  legal  idea  of  merit.  Here  He  is  describing  the  feeling  of  the 
Master  himself  ;  we  are  in  the  sphere  of  love  both  on  the  side  of  the  servant  and  of 
the  muster.    The  variations  of  ver.  38  do  not  affect  its  general  meaning. 

The  Parousia  is  a  sweet  and  glorious  event  to  the  servants  of  Jesus  (vers.  8&-38). 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  solemn  and  awful :  for  He  who  returns  is  not  only  a  well- 
beloved  Master,  who  comes  to  requite  everything  which  has  been  given  for  Him :  He 
is  also  a  thief  who  takes  away  ^everything  which  should  not  have  been  kept. 

Vers.  39  and  40.*  Parable  of  the  TJaef,—''  And  this  ye  know,  that  if  the  goodman 
of  the  house  had  known  what  hour  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched, 
and  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  through.  40.  Be  ye  therefore  ready 
also;  for  the  Son  of  man  cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye  think  not."  VtvuoKtn,^ 
knoWy  should  be  taken  as  indie,  rather  than  as  imper.  ;  this  knowledge  is  the  ba^  of 
the  exhortation,  ver.  40.  The  application  should  be  made  as  follows  :  If  the  hour  of 
attack  were  known,men  would  not  fail  to  hold  themselves  ready  o^azTia^  that  hour ;  and 
therefore. when  it  is  not  known,  as  in  this  case,  the  only  way  is  to  be  alwaps  ready. 
The  real  place  of  this  saying  is  possibly  that  given  to  it  by  Matthew  (24  :  42-44)  in 
the  eschatological  discourses  ;  Mark  is  here  at  one  with  him.  Of  all  the  sayings  of 
Jesus,  there  is  not  one  whose  influence  has  made  itself  more  felt  in  the  writings  d 
the  N.  T.  than  this  (1  Thess.  5  ;  1,  2  ;  2  Pet.  3  :  10  ;  Rev.  3  :  8,  16  :  15) ;  it  had 
awakened  a  deep  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  disciples.  It  indicates  the  real  meaning- of 
waiting  for  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  Church  has  not  the  task  of  fixing 
beforehand  that  unknown  and  unknowable  time  ;  she  has  nothing  else  to  do,  ha  vhtne 
of  her  very  ignorance,  from  which  she  ought  not  to  wish  to  escape^  than  to  remain 
invariably  on  the  watch.  This  attitude  is  her  security,  her  life,  the  principle  of  her 
virgin  purity.  This  duty  of  watching  evidently  embraces  both  the  diseagag«»oeDt 
and  the  attachment  which  are  commanded  in  this  discourse. 

Ath,  To  the  Apostles :  vers.  41-53. — Up  till  now,  Jesus  had  been  speaking  to  all 
believers  ;  from  this  point,  on  occasion  of  a  question  put  by  Peter,  He  addresaes  the 
apostles  in  particular,  and  reminds  them  of  the  special  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  them  in  the  prospect  of  their  Master's  return  (vers.  41-48) ;  then  He  gives  rent  to 
the  emotions  which  fill  His  heart  in  view  of  the  moral  revolution  which  He  ia  about 
to  work  on  the  earth  (vers.  49-53). 

*  Ver.  89.  ».  D.  8yr«"'.  It*J»i.  omit  eyfinyoptiaev  av  koi,  Ver.  40.  ».  B.  L.  Q.  some 
Mon.  It.  omit  ovv  after  vtieii. 
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Vers.  41^48.*  The  ParStie  of  ths  !two  Sietoards.— The  maguifioence  of  the 
promise,  ver.  87,  has  struck  Peter  ;  he  asks  himself  if  such  a  recompense  is  intended 
for  all  the  subjects  of  the  Messiah,  or  ought  not  rather  to  be  restricted  to  those  who 
shall  play  the  chief  part  in  His  kingdom.  If  that  is  the  meaning  of  his  question,  ver. 
41,  it  relates  not  to  the  parable  of  the  thief  (vers.  89,  40),  but  to  that  of  the  Master's 
return  (vers.  35-^8),  which  would  confirm  the  impression  that  vers.  89  and  40  are  an 
interpolation  in  this  discourse,  to  be  ascribed  either  to  Luke  or  to  the  dociunent  from 
which  he  borrows.  The  question  of  Peter  recalls  one  put  by  the  same  apostle.  Matt. 
19  :  27,  which,  so  far  as  tlie  sense  goes,  is  exactly  similar.  Jesus  continues  His 
teaching  us  if  He  took  •  no  account  (apa,  tTien)  of  Peter's  question  ;  but  in  reality  He 
gives  such  a  turn  to  the  warning  which  follows  about  watchfulness,  that  it  includes 
the  precise  answer  to  the  question.  For  a  similar  f  orm,comp.  19 :  25, 26,  John  14  :  21-23, 
et  (U.  All  shall  be  recompensed  for  their  fidelity,  bat  those  more  magnificently 
than  the  rest  who  have  been  set  to  watch  over  their  brethren  in  the  Master's  absence 
(vers.  42-44) ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  has  been  in  this  higher  position  and 
neglected  his  duty,  shall  be  punished  much  more  severely  than  the  servants  of  a  less 
exalted  class  (vers.  45-46).  Finally,  vers.  47,  48,  the  general  principle  on  which  this 
judgment  of  the  Church  proceeds. 

Jesus  gives  an  interrogative  form  to  the  indirect  answer  which  He  makes  to 
Peter's  question  :  **  Who  then  is  the  steward  ...  ?"  Why  this  style  of  expres- 
sion ?  De  Wette  thinks  that  Jesus  speaks  as  if  He  were  seeking  with  emotion  among 
His  own  for  this  devoted  servant.  Ble<>k  finds  again  here  the  form  observed,  11  : 5-8  : 
"  Who  is  the  steward  who.  if  his  master  comes  to  find  him,  shall  not  be  estab- 
lished by  him  ...  ?"  Neither  of  the  explanations  is  very  natural.  Jesus  puts 
a  real  question ;  He  invites  Peter  to  seek  that  steward  (it  ought  to  be  himself  and 
every  apostle).  Matthew,  by  preserving  (24  :  45-51)  the  interrogative  form,  while 
omitting  Peter's  question,  which  gave  rise  to  it,  supplies  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  fidelity  of  Luke's  narrative.  The  ttewa/rds,  although  slaves  (ver.  45),  were  ser- 
vants of  a  higher  rank.  The  Bepaireia  is  the  general  body  of  domestics,  the  fafnttHtium 
of  the  Latins.  This  term  corresponds  to  the  all  in  Peter's  question,  as  the  person  of 
the  ruler  to  the  tu  in  the  same  question.  The  fut.  KaToa-rifaei,  shall  make,  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Church  shall  not  be  so  constituted  till  after  the  departure  of  the  Mas- 
ter. Kaip6s»  the  due  season  denotes  the  time  fixed  for  the  weekly  or  daily  distribu- 
tion ;  atrofiirpiav,  their  rations.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  recompense 
promised,  ver.  44.  to  the  faithful  steward  and  that  which  was  pledged,  ver. 
37,  to  the  watchful  servant.  The  latter  was  of  a  more  inward  character ;  it 
was  the  expression  of  the  Master's  personal  attachment  to  the  faithful  ser- 
vant who  had  personally  bestowed  his  care  upon  him.  The  former  is  more 
glorious  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  official  recompense  for  services  rendered  to  the  house : 
the  matter  in  question  is  a  high  government  in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  in  recom- 
pense for  labors  to  which  the  faithful  servant  has  devoted  himself  in  an  influen- 
tial position  during  the  economy  of  grace.  This  relation  is  indicated  by  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  two  Karaarriaei,  vers.  42  and  44.  This  saying  seems  to  assume  that 
^e  apostolate  will  be  perpetuated  till  the  return  of  Christ ;  and  the  figure  employed 


*  Ver.  42.  18  Mjj.  several  Mnn.  read  o  instead  of  kox  before  ^pavi/tos.  81*  T*. 
jtpi«riq««^  Vg.  read,  instead  of  KaraoTijaeiy  Karearffaev  (taken  from  Matthew).  D.  L. 
^   X.  omit  Tov  before  (USovai.    Ver.  47.  -L.  Syr.  ItP»«'^W««,  omit  fiTf6e  itoiTfoag,    fil.  B. 

n  instead  of  ft3j6e. 


? 
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do»8  indisputably  prove  that  there  will  mma!t  in  tUe  Church  to  the  very  end  a 
ministry  of  the  word  established  by  Christ.  Of  this  the  apostles  were  so  weU  aware, 
that  when  they  were  themselves  leaving  the  earth,  they  took  care  to  establish  minis- 
ters of  the  word  to  fill  their  places  in  the  Church.  This  ministry  was  a  continuation, 
if  not  of  their  whole  office,  at  least  of  one  of  its  most  indispensable  f  unctiouB,  that  of 
which  Jesus  speaks  in  our  parable— the  regular  distribution  of  spiritutd  nourishment 
to  the  flock  ;  .comp.  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  1  Pet.  5.  The  theory  which  makes  the 
pastorate  emanate  from  the  Church  as  its  representative  is  therefore  not  biblical ;  the 
office  is  rather  an  emanation  from  the  apostolate,  and  thus  mediately  an  institution  of 
Jesus  Himself.  Comp.  Eph.  4  :  11 :  "  He  gave  some  as  .  .  .  pastors  and  teach- 
ers." It  is  Jesus  who  will  have  this  ministry,  who  has  established  it  by  His  manda- 
tories, who  procures  for  His  Church  in  every  age  those  who  have  a  mission  to  fill  it^ 
and  who  endows  them  for  that  end.     Hence  their  weightier  responsibility. 

Vers.  45,  46  represent  an  apostle  or  an  unfaithful  minister  under  the  image  of  an 
unprincipled  steward.  The  condition  of  fidelity  being  the  constant  watching  for  the 
:&laster's  return,  this  servant,  to  set  hunself  more  at  his  ease  in  his  unfaithfulness, 
puts  the  thought  of  that  moment  far  off.  So  the  minister  of  Jesus  does,  who.  in 
place  of  watching  for  the  Parousia,  substitutes  the  idea  of  indefinite  progress.* 
What  will  become  of  his  practical  fidelity,  since  it  is  the  constant  watching  for  the 
Lord  which  should  be  its  support  ?  Beating,  eatmg,  and  drinking  are  figures,  like  the 
regular  and  conscientious  distribution  (ver.  42).  The  ecclesiastical  functionaries  de- 
scribed in  this  piece  are  those  who,  instead  of  dividing  the  word  of  Christ  to  the 
Church,  impose  on  it  their  own,  who  tyrannize  over  souls  instead  of  tending  them, 
and  show  themselves  so  much  the  more  jealous  of  their  rights  the  more  negUgenUy 
they  discharge  their  duties.  Aixoro/ieiv,  strictly,  to  cleaw  in  tuoo,  denotes  a  punish- 
ment which  was  really  used  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  (Egyptians,  Chaldeans, 
Greeks,  Romans  ;  comp.  also  2  Sam.  12  :  81  ;  1  Chron.  20  :  8  ;  Heb.  11  :  37).  But 
this  literal  meaning  does  not  suit  here,  since  we  still  hear  of  a  position  which  this  ser- 
vant  is  to  receive  ;  at  least  if  we  do  not  admit  with  Bleek  that  in  these  last  words 
Jesus  passes  from  the  figure  to  the  application.  Is  it  not  more  natural,  even  though 
we  cannot  cite  examples  of  the  usage,  to  understand  the  word  in  the  sense  of  the 
Latin  expression,  flagellia  cUsdndere,  to  scourge  the  back  with  a  rod  (the  :  thaU  be  beair 
en  with  many  stripes,  ver.  4T)  ? 

I7ie  portion  in  question  after  this  terrible  punishment  is  Imprisonment,  or  even  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law — the  cross,  for  example,  which  was  always  preceded  by 
scourging.  The  word  aniaruv,  "with  the  unbelievers/*  might  support  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Bleek  ;  but  though  the  application  pierces  the  veil  of  the  parable,  the  | 
strict  sense  is  not  altogether  set  aside  :  "  those  who  cannot  be  trusted,"  strangers  tu 
the  house.  Matthew  says  :  the  hypocrites,  false  friends  (the  Pharisees).  A  faithless 
apostle  will  be  no  better  treated  than  an  adversary.  To  have  on/e*s  portion  tnth  is  a 
Hebraistic  and  Greek  expression,  which  signifies  to  slia/re  (he  lot  of  .    .    . 

Vers.  47  and  48.  The  Principle,—'*  And  that  servant  which  knew  his  lord's  will, 
and  prepared  nothing,  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes.  48.  But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be 
beaten  with  few  stripes.  For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be 
required  ;  and  to  whom  men  have  conmiitted  much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the  more.*' 

*  See  on  vv.  18, 19,  closing  paragraph  .--J.  H, 
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Along  with  the  superiority  of  position  described  above,  the  apostles  had  received  a 
superior  degree  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  to  this  new  advantage  that  ver.  47a  refers.  It  is 
connected  with  the  preceding ;  for  the  higher  the  servant  is  placed  by  his  master,  the 
fuller  are  the  instructions  he  receives  from  him.  The  same  manner  of  judging  will 
be  extended  to  this  other  kind  of  superiority.  Ostervald,  understanding  tovr6v  with 
fil^  troi/idaas,  translates,  *'who  prepared  not  hinaeff."  This  eUipBLs  is  inadmissible. 
The  meaning  is,  toho  prepared  not  [what  was  necessary  to  receive  his  master  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes].  It  is  the  antithesis  of  vers.  85-87.  The  servant  whom  the  master 
has  not  initiated  so  specially  into  his  intentions  is  nevertheless  responsible  to  a  certain 
extent.  For  he  also  has  a  certain  knowledge  of  his  will ;  comp.  the  application  of 
this  same  principle.  Rom.  2  :  12.  Ver.  48d.  The  general  maxim  on  which  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  rests.  The  two  parallel  propositions  are  not  wholly  synonymous. 
The  passive  eSdBv,  was  given,  simply  denotes  an  assigned  position  ;  the  middle  form, 
vapiBtvTo,  men  hate  committed,  indicates  that  the  trust  was  taken  by  the  master  as  his 
own  interest ;  the  figure  is  that  of  a  sum  deposited.  Consequently  the  first  term  is 
properly  applied  to  the  apostolic  eommisnon,  and  to  the  authority  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied ;  the  second,  to  the  higher  light  granted  to  the  apostles.  What  is  clahned 
of  each  is  not  fruits  which  do  not  depend  on  the  laborer,  but  devotedness  to  work. 
Meyer  thinks  that  the  more  signifies  "  mare  than  had  been  committed  to  him.*'  It  is 
more  natural  to  understand  :  more  than  will  be  exacted  from  others  who  have  received 
less.    On  the  subject  of  the  verbs  irapiBevTo  and  air^aovaw^  see  ver.  20. 

Mark  has  preserved  (18  :  37),  at  the  close  of  the  parable  of  the  porter,  which  he 
alone  has,  but  which  refers  to  the  same  duty  of  watchfulness  as  the  two  preceding 
parables  in  Luke,  this  final  exhortation :  **  What  I  say  uuto  you,  I  say  unto  all. 
Watch."  This  word  corresponds  in  a  striking  manner  to  the  meaning  of  Jesus'  an- 
swer to  Peter  in  Luke  :  "  All  should  watch,  for  all  shall  share  in  the  Master's  per- 
sonal requited  (ver.  37)  ;  but  very  specially  {irepiaaorepov,  ver.  48)  ye,  my  apostles,  who 
have  to  expect  either  a  greater  recompense  or  a  severer  punishment.  On  this  sup- 
poeition,  Luke  relates  the  question  of  Peter  and  the  indirect  answer  of  Jesus  ;  Mark, 
a  word  of  Jesus  which  belonged  to  His  direct  answer.  How  is  tbe  relation  between 
the  two  to  be  explained  f  Holtzmann  thinks  that  Luko  of  himself  imagined  the  ques- 
tion of  Peter,  founding  on  this  last  word  of  Jesus  in  Mark.  Hts  cannot  help  confess- 
ing, further,  that  this  interpolHtion  has  been  very  skilfully  managed  by  Luke. 
Buch  procedure,  in  reality,  would  be  as  ingenious  as  arbitrary  ;  it  is  inadmissible. 
The  account  of  Luke,  besides,  finds  a  confirmation  in  the  text  of  Matthew,  in  which 
tbe  interrogative  form  of  the  answer  of  Jesus  is  preserved  exactly  as  we  find  it  in 
Luke,  and  Uiat  though  Matthew  has  omitted  Peter's  question,  whicn  alone  explains 
this  form.  Weizsacker  supposes  inversely  that  the  question  of  Peter  in  Luke  was 
borrowed  by  the  latter  from  the  interrogative  form  of  the  saying  of  Jesus  in  Matt. 
24  :  45  :  "Who  is  then  the  faithful  servant  ...  ?"  But  Mark's  account  stands 
to  defend  that  of  Luke  against  this  new  accusation.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  last 
words  of  the  discourse  in  Mark  had  no  meaning  except  in  reference  to  Peter's  ques- 
tion reported  by  Luke.  Luke's  form  cannot  be  derived  from  Mark  without  protest 
from  Matthew,  nor  from  Matthew  without  Mark  in  his  turn  protesting.  We  have 
evidently,  as  it  were,  the  pieces  of  a  wheelwork  taken  down  ;  each  evangelist  has 
faithfully  preserved  to  us  those  of  them  which  an  incomplete  tradition  had  trans- 
mitted to  him.  Applied  to  a  written  document,  this  dividing  would  form  a  real 
mutilation ;  as  the  result  of  a  circulating  tradition,  it  adnuts  of  easy  explanation. 

After  having  thus  followed  the  natural  course  of  the  conversation,  Jesus  returns 
to  the  thought  from  which  it  had  started,  the  vanity  of  earthly  goods.  He  shows 
)iow  this  truth  directly  applies  to  the  present  situation  (vers.  49-58). 
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Vers.  49  and  50.*  The  Gluvracterof  the  Mmediaie  Future,-^''  I  am^ottte  to  send 
fire  on  the  earth  ;  and  what  will  1  if  it  be  already  kindled  ?  50.  But  1  have  a  bap- 
tism  to  be  baptized  with  ;  and  how  am  1  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished  !"  *'  Is  it 
a  time/'  said  Elisha  to  the  unfaithful  Gehazi,  *'  to  receive  lands  and  cattle  when  the 
hand  of  God  is  upon  Israel,"  that  is  to  say,  when  Shabnaneser  is  at  thegati^of 
Samaria  ?  Is  it  a  time  for  the  believer  to  give  himself  up  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  earthly  goods  when  the  great  struggle  is  beginning  ?  The  Church  is  about  to  be 
born  ;  Israel  is  about  to  perish,  and  the  Holy  Land  to  be  given  over  to  the  Gtentiles. 
Such  is  the  connection,  too  moving  to  be  expressed  by  a  logical  particle,  which  is 
implied  by  the  remarkable  asyndeton  between  vers.  48  and  49.  Hvp  ^aAXet»,  strictly, 
to  throw  afirdyrand.  Jesus  feels  that.  His  presence  is  for  the  earth  the  brand  which  is 
to  set  everything  on  fire.  "  Every  fruitful  thing,"  says  M.  Renan,  "  is  rich  in  ware." 
Jesus  imderstuod  the  fruitf ulness  of  His  wurk.  The  expression  1  am  came,  which 
Jesus  f requenily  uses  in  the  Sy n. ,  finds  its  only  natural  explanation  in  His  Upe  in  the 
consciousness  which  He  had  of  His  pre^existence.  The  fire  in  question  here  is  not 
the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  thought.  The  sequel  proves 
that  it  is  the  spiritual  excitement  produced  in  opposite  directions  by  the  coining  of 
Jesus,  whence  will  result  the  dtafispiandi,  the  divmon,  described  from  ver.  51  onward. 
Two  humanities  will  hencefurth  be  in  conflict  within  the  bosom  of  every  nation,  un- 
der every  roof :  this  thought  profoundly  moves  the  heart  of  the  Prince  of  peaces. 
Hence  the  broken  style  of  the  following  words.  The  el  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
that,  which  it  often  has,  and  n  in  the  sense  of  hou> :  "  How  I  wish  that  this  fire  were 
already  burning !"  (Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Bleek).  But  this  meaning  of  the  two 
words  rl  and.  rt,  and  especially  of  the  second,  is  not  very  natural.  Ajccordingly  Gro- 
tius,  Meyer,  etc*,  have  been  led  to  admit  two  propositions — the  one  forming  a  quee^ 
lion,  the  other  the  answer  :  *'  And  what  will  I  ?  Oh,  that  it  only  were  already  kin- 
dled !"  The.  sense  is  radically  the  same.  But  the  second  proposition  would  come 
too  abruptly  as  an  answer  to  the  preceding.  EwaJd  recurs  to  the  idea  of  a  single  scan- 
tence,  only  he  seeks  to  give  to  6^/i<j  a  meaning  which  better  justifies  the  use  of  €t : 
'*  And  of  what  have  I  to  complain  if  it  be  already  kindled?'*  This  sense  does  not 
differ  much  from  that  which  appears  to  us  the  most  natural :  **  What  have  I  more  to 
seek,  since  it  is  already  kindled?*'  This  saying  expresses  a  mournful  satisfaction 
with  the  fact  that  this  inevitable  rending  of  humanity  is  already  beginning,  as  proved 
by  the.event  recorded  vers.  I-IS.  Jesus  submits  to  bring  in  war  where  He  wished 
to  establish  peace.    But  it  must  be  ;  it  is  His  mission  :'*  lam  come  to    .    .    ." 

Meantime  this  fire,  which  is  already  kindled,  is  far  yet  from  bursting  into  a  flame ; 
in  order  to  that  there  is  a  condition  to  be  fulfilled,  the  thought  of  which  weighs 
heavily  uu  the  heart  of  Jesus  :  there  needs  the  fact  which,  by  manifesting  the  deadly 
antagonism  between  the  world  and  Gk>d,  shall  produce  the  division  of  which  Jesas 
speaks  between  man  and  man  ;  there  needs  the  cross.  Without  the  cross,  the  confla- 
gration lighted  on  the  earth  by  the  presence  of  Jesus  would  veiy  soon  bo  eztni. 
guished,  and  the  world  would  speedily  fall  back  to  its  undisturbed  level ;  hence  ver. 
50.  The  di  is  adversative :  "  But  though  the  fire  is  already  kindled,  it  needs,  in 
order  that  it  may  blase  forth,  that  .  .  ."  The  baptism  in  question  here  is  the 
same  as  that  of  which  Jesus  speaks,  Matt.  20  :  22  (at  least  if  the  expressions  analo- 

«  Ver.  49.  Instead  of  et^,  which  the  T.  B.  reads  with  11  Mlj.  (Bys.)  and  the 
Mmt ,  10  3Ij}.  (Alex.)  40  Mqu«  read  ivt,    Ver.  50.  The  mss.  are  dSviaed  between  o« 

^T.  R.)  and  otov  (Alex.). 
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gous  to  these  are  authentic  in  that  passage).  Jesus  certainly  makes  an  aUnslon  to 
His  baptism  at  the  bands  of  His  forerunner,  which  included  a  consecration  to  death. 
The  figure  is  as  follows .  Jesus  sees  Himself  about  to  be  phinged  into  a  bath  of 
flame,  from  which  He  shall  come  forth  the  torch  which  ^halj  set  the  whule  world  on 
Are.  The  Lord  expresses  with  perfect  candor  the  impression  of  terror  which  is  pro- 
duced in  Him  by  the  necessity  of  going  through  this  furnace  of  sufferings 
ZwixeoQcu,  to  be  claady  pressed  (straitened),  sometimes  by  the  power  of  love  (^  Cor. 
5  :  14^ ;  elsewhere,  by  that  of  conflicting  desires  (Phil.  1  :  23) ;  here,  doubtiess,  by 
mournful  impatience  to  have  done  with  a  painful  task.  He  is  under  pressure  to 
enter  into  this  suffering,  bedause  He  is  in  haste  to  get  out  of  it  ''A  prelude  of 
Gethsemane,"  says  Gess  in  an  admirable  passage  on  this  discourse.*  Here,  indeed^ 
"^e  have  the  first  crisis  of  that  agony  of  which  we  catch  a  second  indication,  John 
12  :1W  :  "Now  is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say?"  and  which  is  breathed 
forth  in  all  its  intensity  in  Gethsemane.  Luke  alone  has  preserved  to  us  the  memol 
rial  of  this  first  revelation  of  the  inmost  feelings  of  Jesus. 

After  this  saying,  which  is  a  sort  of  parenthesis  drawn  forth  by  the  impression, 
prodoued  on  Him  by  the  thought  in  the  preceding  verse.  He  resumes  at  ver.  51  the 
development  of  His  declaration,  ver.  49. 

Vers.  51-68. t  The  Picture  of  the  Future  Just  Dedared.—**  Suppose  ye  thatl  aox 
come  to  give  peace  on  saith  ?  1  tell  you,  nay;  but  division.  52.  For  from  hence- 
forth there  shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided,  three  against  two,  and  two  against 
three.  58.  The  father  shall  be  divided  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father ; 
the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter  against  the  mother ,  the  mother; 
in-law  against  her  daughter-in-law,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  miother-in- 
law.'*  AoxeJre,  suppose  ye,  is  no  doubt  aimed  at  the  Illusion  with  which  the  disciples 
flattered  themselves,  yet  hoping  for  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom 
withotrt  struggles  or  sufferings  (10  :  11).  Jesus  does  not  deny  that  peace  shoflld  be 
the  final  result  of  His  work  ;  but  certainly  He  denies  that  it  Will  be  its  immediate 
effect  The  simplest  solution  of  the  phrase  &2,V  ^  is  to  take  it  as  ah  abbreviation  of 
o6xl  i^^o  ij:  **  Nothing  else  than  ,  .  ,*'  Vers.  52  and  53  describe  the  fire  lighted 
by  Jesus.  By  the  preaching  of  the  disciples,  the  conflagration  spreads  ;  with  thehr 
arrrval,  it  invades  every  family  one  after  another.  But  "the  fifth  commandment 
itself  must  give  way  to  a  look  directed  to  Him  ....  Undoubtedly  it  is  God  who 
has  formed  the  natural  bonds  between  men  ;  but  Jesus  introduces  a  new  principle, 
holier  than  the  bond  of  nature,  to  unite  men  to  one  another'*  (Gess,  p.  22).  Even 
Holtzmann  observes  that  the  tve  persons  Indicated,  ver.  52,  are  expressly  enumera- 
ted, ver.  58 :  father,  son,  mother,  daughter,  daughter-in-law.  Matthew  (10 :  85) 
faaa  not  preserved  this  delicate  touch ;  are  we  to  think  that  Luke  Invented  this  nice 
precision,  or  that  Matthew,  finding  it  in  the  common  docunient,  has  obliterated  it? 
Two  suppositions  equally  improbable.  *'Em  indicates  hostility,  and  with  more 
enftorgy  in  the  last  two  members,  where  this  prep,  is  construed  with  the  ace.  ;  pr6ba- 
Mjr  because  between  mother-in4aw  and  daughter-in-law  religious  hostility  is  strength- 
ened by  previous  natural  animosity. 

*  Work  q'joted,  p.  79.  '*'We  cast  mirselves  in  contemplation  Into  the  oppressed 
soulofJcsuK    .    .    .    into  His  Passion  before  the  Passion^' (lb.). 

t  Ver.  58.  8ft.  B.  D.  L.  T*.  U.  some  Mnn.  Vg.,  Staftepio^fiocvrai  instead  of 
6tamia$fiaeTat,  Alex,  some  Mnn.,  OtTorcipo,  foirepa,  histead  of  BvyorfH,  f^^rpt, 
)ft.  H.  D,  L.  omit  avr^^. 
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6^.  To  ihe  MuUiiudes :  vers.  54-59.»A!ter  having  announced  and  described  the 
rending*  the  first  symptoms  of  which  He  already  discerns,  Jesus  returns  anew  to  the 
multitude  whom  He  sees  plunged  in  security  and  impenitence  ;  He  points  oat  to 
those  men,  so  thoroughly  earthly  and  self-satisfied,  the  thunderbolt  which  is  about  to 
break  over  their  heads,  and  beseeches  them  to  anticipate  the  explosion  of  the  diyine 
wrath. 

Vers.  64-56.*  The  Signs  of  the  Ttmes,—**  And  He  said  also  to  the  people.  When  ye 
see  a  cloud  rise  out  of  the  west,  straightway  ye  say,  There  cometh  a  shower  ;  and  so 
it  is.  55.  And  when  ye^see  the  south  wind  blow,  ye  say,  There  will  be  heat ;  and  it 
cometh  to  pass.  56.  Ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky  and  of  the 
earth  ;  but  how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  discern  this  time  ?"  'E^eye  6h  Kai,  He  said  also,  is, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (i.  p.  177),  the  formula  which  Luke  uses  when  Jesus  at  Uie 
close  of  a  doctrinal  discourse  ^ds  a  last  word  of  more  gravity,  which  raises  the 
question  to  its  full  height,  and  is  intended  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  an  im- 
pression never  to  be  effaced  :  "  Finally,  I  have  a  last  word  to  address  to  you. "  This 
concluding  idea  is  that  of  the  urgency  of  conversion.  Country  people,  in  the  matter 
of  weather,  plume  themselves  on  being  good  prophets,  and  in  fact  their  prognostics 
do  not  mislead  them  :  '*  Ye  say,  ye  say  .  .  .  and  as  ye  say,  it  comes  to  pass." 
The  rains  in  Palestine  come  from  the  Mediterranean  (1  Kings  18 :  44) ;  the  south 
wind,  on  the  contrary,  the  simoom  blowing  from  the  desert,  brings  drought.  These 
people  know  it ;  so  their  calculation  is  quickly  made  (evOeoc) ;  and,  what  is  more,  it 
is  correct  (koI  -yiverai,  twice  repeated).  So  it  is,  because  all  this  passes  in  the  order  of 
things  in  whidi  they  are  interested  :  they  give  themselves  to  discover  the  future  in 
the  present ;  and  as  they  will,  they  can.  And  this  clear-sightedness  with  which  man 
is  endowed,  they  put  not  forth  in  the  service  of  a  higher  interest !  A  John  the  Bap- 
tist, a  Jesus  appear,  live  and  die,  without  their  concluding  that  a  solemn  hour  for 
them  has  struck  !  This  contradiction  in  their  mode  of  acting  is  what  Jesus  desig- 
nates by  the  word  hypocrites.  What  they  want  is  not  the  eye,  it  is  the  will  to  use  it. 
The  word  Katp6^,  the  pr,apitious  time,  is  ei^plained  by  the  expression,  19  :  44,  the  time 
of  thy  visitation.  AoKifid^eiv,  to  appreciate  the  importance.  Matt.  16  : 1-3  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  parallel  to  our  passage.  The  idea  is  wholly  different.  Only  in  Mat- 
thew our  ver.  56  has  been  joined  with  a  parable  similar  to  that  of  Luke  in  point  of 
form,  and  that  by  an  association  of  ideas  easUy  understood. 

Vers.  57-59. t  TTie  Urgency  of  JUconciliaUon  to  Ood. — **  Yea,  and  why  even  of 
yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?  58.  (For)  While  thou  goest  with  thine  adver- 
sary to  the  magistrate,  as  thou  art  in  the  way  give  diligence  that  thou  mayest  be  de- 
livered from  him  ;  lest  he  hale  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the 
oflicer,  and  the  officer  cast  thee  into  prison.  59.  1  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  not  depart 
thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the  very  last  mite."  A  new  example  {tI  6i  xat)  of  what 
they  would  make  haste  to  do,  if  their  good-will  equaUed  their  intelligence.  'A^* 
kavruv,  of  yoursdves  ;  same  meaning  as  the  '*  at  once  ye  say"  (ver.  54).  It  should  be 
so  natural  to  perform  this  duty  that  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  remind  them  of 

*  Ver.  54.  6  Mij.  (Alex.)  some  Mnn.  omit  rnv.  fi(.  B.  L.,  em  instead  of  qto. 
Ver.  56.  6  Mjj.  40  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  Vg.  put  rmx  ovpavov  before  it/S  yrjS.  ».  B.  L.  T*., 
ovK  otdare  ioKifiaCeiv  instead  of  ov  doKLfia^tre, 

t  Ver.  58.  Some  Mil.,  vapaSuaei  instead  of  xapaSo  (T.  H.  with  14  Mij.)  ;  fiaXti  or 
PaXtf  instead  of  fiaXXii  (T.  R.  with  some  Mnn.).  Ver.  59.  Ik.  B.  L.»  eoi  instead  of  ews 
w,     5  Mjj.,  TO  eoxarov  instead  of  rov  eoxarov  (14  Mjj.). 
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It.  But,  a]a8 1  in  the  domain  of  which  Jelus  is  speaking  they  are  not  so  quick  to 
draw  condusiDns  as  in  that  wherein  they  habitually  move.  Their  finger  needs  to  be 
put  on  things.  Td  diKcuov,  what  isjutt,  denotes  the  right  step  to  be  taken  in  the  given 
8ituation--to  wit,  as  the  sequel  shows,  reconciliation  to  God  by  conversion.  The  fol- 
lowing parable  (ver.  58)  is  presented  in  the  form  of  an  exhortation,  because  the  ap- 
plication is  blended  with  the  figure.  The  far  (ver.  68)  has  this  force  :  **  Why  dost 
not  thou  act  thus  with  Qod  ?  For  it  is  what  thou  wouldst  not  fail  to  do  with  a 
human  adversary."  We  must  avoid  translating  the  uS  ^^d^eis,  "  when  thou  goest " 
(E.  v.).  '05  signifies  **  while  thou  goest  ;'*  it  is  explained  by  the  in  the  way  which 
follows.  It  is  before  arriving  at  the  tribunal,  while  you  are  on  the  way  thither,  that 
you  must  get  reconciled  to  him  who  accuses  you.  Once  before  the  judge.  Justice 
takes  its  course.  The  important  thing,  therefore,  is  to  anticipate  that  fatal  term. 
'Epyaaiav  dovvai  seems  to  be  a  Latinism,  operam  dare.  In  the  application,  God  is  at 
once  adversary,  judge,  and  officer  :  the  first  by  His  holiness,  the  second  by  His  jus- 
tice, the  third  by  His  power.  Or  should  we  understand  by  the  creditor,  God  ;  by  the 
judge,  Jesus  ;  by  the  officers,  the  angels  (Matt.  13  :  41)  ?  Will  it  ever  be  possible,' 
relatively  to  Qod,  to  pay  the  last  mite  ?  Jesus  does  not  enter  into  the  question,  which 
lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  parable.  Other  passages  seem  to  prove  that  in  His 
view  this  term  can  never  be  reached  (Mark  9  :  42-49).  There  is  in  the  whole  passage, 
and  especially  in  the  TteU  thee  (ver.  69),  the  expression  of  a  personal  consciousness 
wholly  free  from  all  need  of  reconciliation. 

Matthew  places  this  saying  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (v.  25,  26) ;  he  applies  it 
to  the  duty  of  reconciliation  between  men  as  the  condition  of  man's  reconciliation  to 
God.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  saying,  placed  there  by  Matthew  in  virtue  of  a 
simple  association  of  ideas,  finds  its  real  context,  in  Luke,  in  the  discourse  which  is 
so  perfectly  linked  together. 

10.  Conversation  on  two  Events  of  the  Day :  18  : 1-9.  Luke  does  not  say  that  the 
following  event  took  place  immediately  after  the  preceding,  but  only  in  a  general 
way,  tv  aitT^  T^  Kaip^  (ver.  1),  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  three  following  say- 
ings (vers.  1-^,  4,  5,  6-9)  breathe  the  same  engagedness  of  mind  as  filled  the  preced- 
ing discourses.  The  external  situation  also  is  the  same.  Jesus  is  moving  slowly  on, 
taking  advantage  of  every  occasion  which  presents  itself  to  direct  the  hearts  of  men 
to  things  above.  The  necesnty  of  conversion  is  that  of  which  Jesus  here  reminds  His 
hearers  ;  in  12  :  54  eti.  seq.    He  had  rather  preached  its  urgenqf. 

Ist.  Vers.  1-8.*  The  QaUUans  massacred  by  Pilate,  Josephusdoes  not  mention  the 
event  to  which  the  following  words  relate.  The  Galileans  were  somewhat  restless  ; 
confijcts  with  the  Roman  garrison  easily  arose.  In  the  expression,  mingling  their  blood 
itUh  that  of  the  sacrifice,  there  is  a  certain  poetical  emphasis  which  often  character- 
izes popular  accounts.  The  Impf.  trap^aav  signifies  **  they  were  there  relating." 
Jesus  with  His  piercing  eye  immediately  discerns  the  prophetical  significance  of  the 
fact.  The  carnage  due  to  Pilate's  sword  is  only  the  prelude  to  that  which  will  soon 
be  carried  out  by  the  Roman  army  throughout  all  the  Holy  Land,  and  especially  in 
the  temple,  the  last  asylum  of  the  nation.  Was  not  all  that^ remained  of  the  Galilean 
people  actually  assembled  forty  years  later  in  the  temple,  expiating  their  national  im- 
penitence under  the  stroke  of  Titus  ?    The  word  Wcewise  (ver.  8)  may  therefore  be 

♦  Ver.  2.  J*.  B.  D.  L.,  ravra  instead  of  Toiavra.  Ver.  3.  The  Mss,  are  divided  be- 
tween uaavTus  <T.  R.,  Byz.)  and  ofwiu^  (Alex.)    A.  D.  M.  X.  r.  and  several  Mnn., 

furavorfarfre  instead  of  fieravoffre. 
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taken  lileraUy.    A  serious,  individual,  andnational  conversion  at  the  call  of  tfesos 
could  alone  have  prevented  that  catastrophe. 

.  2rf.  Vers.  4,  5.*  The  FersojiB  buried  by  the  Tower  ofSUoam.  The  disasterivhich  bsi 
been  related  recalls  another  to  His  mind,  which  He  mentions  spontaneously,  and 
which  lie  spiles  specially  io  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  aqueduct  and  pool 
of  Siloam  are'  situated  where  the  valley  of  Tyropeon,  between  Sion  and  Moi^ah,  opens 
into  that  of  Jehoshaphat.  Forty  years  later,  the  fall  of  the  houses  of  the  burofaig 
capit;al  justified  this  warning  not  leiss  strikingly.  When  a  disaster  comes  upon  an  in- 
dividual, there  is  a  disposition  among  men  to  seek  the  cause  of  it  in  some  special 
guiltiness  attaching  to  the  victim.  Jesus  turns  His  hearers  back  to  human  guilt  in 
genersil,  aud  their  own  in  particular  ;  and  from  that,  which  to  the  pbarlsaic  h«aTt  is 
an  occasion  of  proud  confidence,  He  derives  a  motive  to  humiliation  and  o5nversion, 
an  example  of  wnat  was  called,  12  :  57,  judging  what  is  right. 

Zdp  Vers.  6-9 .f  The  Time  of  Grace.  Her^  again  we  have  the  formula  sAeye  6i, 
which  announces  the  true  and  final  word  on  the  situation.  (See  at  IJ^  :  54.)  A  vine- 
yard forms  an  excellent  soil  for  fruit-trees.  As  usually,  th«  fig-tree  represents  laaeL 
God  is  the  owner,  Jesus  the  vine-dresser  who  intercedes.  *lvati  (yevrfrai).  To  vAail 
end  f  Ka<,.  morecroer  ;  not  only  is  it  useless  itself,  but  it  also  rendera  the  ground  ose- 
less,  Bengel,  Wieseler,  Weizsftcker  find  an  allusion  in  the  three  years  to  the  period 
of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  which  was  already  passed,  and  so  draw  from  this  parable 
chronological  conclusions.  Altogether  without  reason  ;  for  such  details  ought  to 
l>e  explained  by  their  relation  to  the  general  figure  of  the  parable  of  which  they  form 
a  part,  and  not  by  circumstances  wholly  foreign  to  the  description.  In  tiie  figure 
chosen  by  Jesus,  three  years  are  the  time  of  a  full  trial,  at  the  end  of  which  the  in- 
ference of  incurable  sterility  may  be  drawn.  Those  three  years,  therefore,  repreBCfnt 
the  time  of  grace  granted  to  Israel ;  and  the  last  year,  added  at  the  request  <^  the 
gardener^  the  forty  years'*  respite  between  the  Friday  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  w^hich  were  owing  to  that  prayer  of  Jesus  :  •*  Father,  forgive 
them.' '  The  mbs.  have  the  two  forms  Kdnpia,  from  KOTrpcov^  and  Kowplav,  from  Koirpia. 
The  proposition  kuv  fiev  .  .  .is  elliptical,  as  often  in  classical  Greek  ;  we  most 
understand  ica?^s  ixei.  The  Alex.,  by  placing  «f  rd  (kVlov  before  el  Sk  pvy^,  pro- 
bably wished  to  escape  this  ellipsis  :  "  If  it  bear  fruit,  let  it  be  for  the  future  [live]." 
The  extraordinary  pains  of  the  gardener  bestowed  on  this  sickly  tree  reprefleiit  the 
marvels  of  love  which  Jesus  shall  display  in  His  death  and  resurrection,  then  at  Pen* 
tecost  and  by  means  of  the  apbstolic  preaching,  in  order  to  rescue  the  people  from 
their  impenitence.  This  parable  gives  Israel  to  know  that  its  life  is  only  a  respite^ 
and  that  this  respite  is  nearing  its  end.  Perhaps  Paul  makes  an  allusion  to  this  say* 
ing  when  he  admonishes  Gentile  Christians,  the  branches  of  the  wild  olive,  saying  t« 
/    them,  eirel  kcU  ot)  kKKon^ari  (Rom.  11  :  32). 

Holtzmann  acknowledges  the  historical  truth  of  the  introduction,  vor.  1.  He  as> 
cribes  it  to  the  Loffia,  like  everything  which  he  finds  true  in  the  introductions  of 
Luke.  But  if  this  piece  was  in  A.,  of  which  Matthew  made  use,  how  has  he  omitted 
it  altogether  ? 

♦  Ver.  4.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  ovrot  (T.  R.)  and  atfrot  (Met).  Ev  befoie 
lepovaaXfffi  is  omitted  by  B.  D.  L.  Z.  Ver.  5.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  ofunos 
and  (jaavTui  ;  between  fieravorfTe  and  fieravoaipjTe. 

t  Ver.  7.  ».  B.  D.  L.  T".  some  Mnn.  Syr«'.  It.  Vg.  add  af  ov  aft^r  rpia  enj.  Ver. 
9.  fifc.  B.  L.  T*".  2  Mnn.  place  ets  to  fie'k'KQv  before  tt  6e  ixrjye. 
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11.  The  Process  of  tlie  Kingdom :  13  :  10-21.  During  this  journey,  as  throughout 
His  whole  ministry,  Jesus  did  not  fail  to  frequent  the  synagogues  on  the  Sabbath 
days.  The  present  narrative  introduces  us  to  one  of  those  scenes.  Perhaps  the 
feelii^  which  led  Luke  to  place  it  here,  was  that  of  the  contrast  between  Israel, 
whicii  was  hasting  to  destruction,  and  the  Church,  which  was  already  growing.  A 
glorious  deed,  which  tells  strongly  on  the  multitude  (vers.  lO-l*?),  leads  Jesus  to  de- 
scribe in  two  parables  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (vers.  18-21). 

Id,  Vers.  10-17.*  The  Healing  of  the  palsied  Woman.  And  first  the  miracle;  vers.. 
10-13.  This  woman  was  completely  bent,  and  her  condition  was  connected  with  a 
psychical  weakness,  which  in  turn  arose  from  a  higher  cause,  by  which  the  will  of  ' 
the  sufferer  Was  boimd.  This  state  of  things  is  described  by  the  phrase.:  a  eptrd  of 
i'nfirmUy.  Jesus  first  of  all  heals  the  psychical  malady  :  Ihau  art  loosed.  Ae^vaOai^ 
the  perfect:  it.  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  will  of  the  sufferer  through  faith 
draws  from  this  declaration  the  strength  which  it  lacked.  At  the  same  time,  by  the 
laying  on  of  His  hands,  Jesus  restores  the  bodily  organism  to  the  control  of  the 
emancipated  will ;  and  the  cure  is  complete. 

The  conversation,  vers.  14-17.  It  was  the  Sabbath.  The  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
imagines  that  he  should  apply  to  Jesus  the  Rabbinical  regiilation  for  practising  phy- 
sicians. Only,  not  daring  to  attack  Him,  he  addresses  his  discourse  to  the  people 
(ver.  14).  QepaneveaBc,  come  to  get  yourselves  healed.  Jesus  takes  up  the  challenge. 
The  plural  hypocrites  is  certainly  the  true  reading  (comp.  the  plural  adversaries,  ver. 
17).  Jesus  puts  on  trial  the  whole  party  of  whom  this  man  Is  the  representative.  The 
severity  ot  His  apostrophe  is  justified  by  the  comparison  which  follows  (vers.  15  and 
16)  betvireen  the  freedom  which  they  take  with  the  Sabbath  law,  when  their  own  in- 
terests, even  the  most  trivial,  are  involved,  and  the  extreme  rigor  with  Which  they 
apply  it,  when  the  question  relates  to  their  neighbor's  interests,  even  the  gravest,  as 
wdl  as  to  their  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  Jeeus.  The  three  contrasts  between  ox 
(or  CLSs)  and  daugTUer  of  Abraha/iny  between  staJl  and  Satan,  and  between  the  two 
bonds,  material  and  spiritual,  to  be  unloosed,  are  obvious  at  a  glance.  The  kst  touch  i 
eigJUeen  yea/rs,  in  which  the  profoundest  pity  is  expressed,  admirably  closes  the  an^ 
swer. 

H^tzmann  thinks  that  what  has  led  Luke  to  place  this  account  here,  la  the  con- 
nection between  the  eighteen  years'  infirmity  (ver.  11)  and  the  three  years'  sterility 
(ver.  7)  !  Kot  content  with  ascribing  to  Luke  this  first  puerility,  he  imputes  to  him  a 
second  still  greater  :  that  which  has  led  Luke  to  place  at  ver.  18  the  parable  of  the 
gram  of  mustard  seed,  is  that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  like  tiuit  of 
the  fig^treo  (vers.  7-9) ! ! 

This  so  nervous  reply  brings  the  admiration  of  the  people  to  a  height,  and  shutd 
the  mouth  of  His  adversaries.  Jesus  then,  rising  to  the  general  idea,  of  which  this 
deed  is  only  a  particular  application,  to  wit,  the  power  of  the  khigdom  of  God  de- 
TelopB  it  in  two  parables  fitted  to  present  this  truth  in  its  two  chief  aspects  ;  the  two 
are,  the  musiard  seed  (vers.  18, 10)  and  the  leaven  (vers.  20,  21). 

2d.  Yets.  18-21.  2he  Two  Parables,— The  kingdom  of  God  has  two  kinds  6t 
power  :  the  power  of  exUndon,  by  which  it  gradually  embraces   all  nations;  the 

•  Ver.  11.  fit.  B.  L.  T^.  X.  someMnn.  ltP»«'»^",Vg.  omit  jjv  after  ytwi.  Ver.  14.  The 
JC88.  ar^  divided,  between  ev  raurats  (T.  R.)  and  ev  avracc  (Alex.).  Ver.  15.  Some 
MJJ.  khA  Mijn.  Syr.,  olrjaovs  Instead  of  o  Kvpioq.  17  M1J.  80  Mnn.  It.  Vg.,  riro«pir<u 
instead  of  viroKpira,  which  the  T.  R.  reads  with  D.  V.  X.  the  most  of  the  Mnn.  tSyr. 
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power  of  trantformationt  by  which  it  gra£ial] j  r^enerates  the  whole  of  human  Ufd 
The  natural  symbol  of  the  flrst  is  a  seed  which  acquires  in  a  short  time  an  lacreaBe 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  original  smalluess  ;  that  of  the  second,  a  fermenting  ele- 
ment, materially  very  inconsiderable,  but  capable  of  exercising  its  assimilating  viitae 
over  a  large  mass.  ,  Those  two  parables  form  part  of  the  collection,  Matt  IS :  81, 
et  8eq.  ;  the  first  only  is  found  Mark  4  :  30.  81. 

Vers.  18  and  19.*  Again  the  formula  cAe>e  Je  (or  o^,  as  some  Alex.  read).  The 
two  questions  of  ver.  18  express  the  activity  of  mind  which  seeks  in  nature  the  anal- 
ogies which  it  needs.  The  first  :  *'  To  what  is  like  .  .  ./'  affirms  the  existence 
of  the  emblem  sought ;  the  second :  "  To  what  shall  I  liken  .  .  .,"  has  the  dis- 
covery of  it  in  view.  Mark  likewise  introduces  this  parable  with  two  questions ;  l»t 
they  differ  both  in  substance  and  form  from  those  of  Luke.  Tradition  had  indeed 
preserved  the  memory  of  this  style  of  speaking  ;  only  it  had  modified  the  tenor  of 
the  questions.  We  must  certainly  reject  with  the  Alex.,  in  the  text  both  of  Luke 
and  Matthew  the  epithet  grecU^  applied  to  tree,  Jesus  does  not  mean  to  contrast  & 
great  tree  with  a  small  one,  but  a  tree  to  vegetables  in  general.  The  mustard-plant  in 
the  East  does  not  rise  beyond  the  height  of  one  of  our  small  fruit-trees.  But  the  excep- 
tional thing  is,  that  a  plant  like  mustard,  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  garden  herbs, 
and  the  grain  of  which  is  exceedingly  small,  puts  forth  a  woody  stalk  adorned  with 
branches,  and  becomes  a  wntaJble  tree.  It  is  thus  the  striking  type  of  the  dispropor- 
tion which  prevails  between  the  smallness  of  the  kingdom  of  God  at  its  commence 
ment,  when  it  is  yet  enclosed  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  its  final  expansion,  when  H 
shall  embrace  all  peoples.  The  form  of  the  parable  is  shorter  and  simpler  in  Luke 
than  in  the  other  two. 

Vers.  30  and  21.  f  Jesus  anew  seeks  an  image  (ver.  20)  to  portray  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  principle  of  moral  transformation.  There  is  here,  as  in  all  the 
paurs  of  parables,  a  second  aspect  of  the  same  truth  ;  comp.  5  :  36-^  ;  15  : 3-10; 
Matt  18  :  44-46 ;  John  10  :  1-10.  We  even  find  in  Luke  15  and  John  10  a  thiid 
parable  completing  the  other  two.  Leaven  is  the  emblem  of  every  moral  principle, 
good  or  bad,  possessmg  in  some  degree  a  power  of  fermentation  and  assimilation ; 
comp.  Gal.  5  ;  9.  The  three  measures  should  be  explained,  like  the  three  years  (ver. 
7),  by  the  figure  taken  as  a  whole.  It  was  the  quantity  ordinarily  employed  for  a 
batch.  They  have  been  understood  as  denoting  the  three  branches  of  the  humu 
race,  Shemites,  Japhethites,  and  Hamites  ;  or,  indeed,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Samaritans 
(Theod.  of  Mopsuestia) ;  or,  again,  of  the  heart,  soul,  and  spirit  (Augustine).  Snch 
reveries  are  now  unthought  of.  The  idea  is,  that  the  spiritual  life  enclosed  in  the 
Gtospol  must  penetrate  the  whole  of  human  life,  the  individual,  thereby  the  familj, 
and  through  the  latter,  society. 

Those  two  parables  form  the  most  entire  contrast  to  the  picture  which  the  Jewidi 
imagination  had  formed  of  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  One  wave 
of  the  magic  wand  was  to  accomplish  everything  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  In 
opposition  to  this  superficial  notion,  Jesus  sets  the  idea  of  a  moral  development  whick 
works  by  spiritual  means  and  takes  account  of  human  freedom,  consequently  duw 
and  progressive.    How  can  it  be  maintained,  in  view  of  such  sayings,    that  Be 

-«  *.  yS'-  ^®-  *•  ^-  ^-  ^^^  Mnn.  ItP'*''*!"*,  Vg.,  ovv  instead  of  de  after  tkeyev,  Ver. 
10.  ».  B.  D.  L.  T''.  Syr«'.  If»«.  omit  fitya  after  dtvdpov, 

^tJ^^*^^'  ^'    '^^^  ^^^^-  ^*-  V«-  *dd  Kai  before  nakiv,    Ver.  21.  The  He&  aw 
aivided  between  eveKpviffev  (T.  R.)  and  tKfwfev  (Alex.). 
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believed  in  the  immediate  nearness  of  HIb  return  ?  The  place  which  those  two  par- 
ables occupy  in  the  great  collection  Matt.  13  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  systematic 
arrangement ;  there  they  have  the  effect  of  two  flowers  in  a  herbarium.  Luke  has 
restored  them  to  their  natural  situation.  Hia  account  is  at  once  indepenident  of  and 
superior  to  that  of  Matthew  ;  Mark  accords  with  Matthew. 

BBCOKB  CYCLE. —18 :  22 ;  17 :  10. 

A  New  Series  cf  Incidents  in  the  Journey, 

Ver.  22  serves  as  an  introduction  to  this  whole  cycle.  Jesus  slowly  continues  Hia 
journey  of  evangelizatiou  {dieiropevero,  He  proceeded  through  the  country),  stopping  at 
every  city,  and  even  at  every  village  (xard,  distributive),  taking  advantage  of  eveiy 
occasion  which  presents  itself  to  instruct  both  those  who  accompany  Hun  and  the 
people  of  the  place,  only  pursuing  in  the  main  a  general  direction  toward  Jerusalem 
{6i6daKuv,  noiovftevoi).  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  this  remark,  which  is 
founded  on  the  general  introduction,  9  :  51,  and  in  keeping  with  the  analogous  forms 
used  in  cases  uf  summing  up  and  transition,  which  we  have  observed  throughout  this 
Gospel. 

1.  Ths  Ejection  of  Israel,  and  the  Admission  of  (he  QeniOes :  18 :  28-30.  An  un- 
foreseen question  calls  forth  a  new  flash.  It  was  probably  evoked  by  a  s^ing  of 
Jesus,  which  appeared  opposed  to  the  privileges  of  Israel,  tliat  is  to  say,  to  its  national 
jMirticipation  in  the  Messianic  blessedness. 

Vers.  23-27.*  "  Then  one  said  unto  Him,  Lord  are  there  few  that  be  saved? 
And  He  said  unto  them.  24.  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate :  for  many,  I  say 
unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able.  25.  When  once  the  Master  of 
the  house  is  risen  up,  and  shut  to  the  door,  and  ye  begin  to  stand  without,  and  to 
knock  at  the  door,  saying  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us,  and  He  shall  answer  and  say 
onto  you,  1  know  you  not  whence  ye  are  :  26.  Then  shall  ye  begin  to  say,  We  have 
eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy  presence,  and  Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets.  27.  But  He 
shall  say,  I  tell  you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are ;  depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers 
of  iniquity."  The  question  of  ver.  28  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
In  such  cases  Jesus  immediately  gives  a  practical  turn  to  His  answer.  Comp.  12 :  41, 
John  8:8;  and  hence  Luke  says  (ver.  23) :  ''He  said  to  them.'*  Jesus  gives  no 
direct  answer  to  the  man  ;  He  addresses  a  warning  to  the  people  on  the  occasion  of 
His«  question.  The  Messianic  kingdom  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  palace, 
iDto  which  men  do  not  enter,  as  might  appear  natural,  by  a  magnificent  portal,  but 
by  a  narrow  gate,  low,  and  scarcely  visible,  a  mere  postern.  Those  invited  refuse  to 
pass  in  thereby  ;  then  it  is  closed,  and  they  in  vain  supplicate  the  master  of  the  house 
to  re-open  it ;  it  remains  closed,  and  they  are,  and  continue,  excluded.  The  applica- 
tion is  blended,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  in  12  :  58,  59,  with  the  figure.  'Ayuvi^EoBai,  to 
strive,  refers  in  the  parable  to  the  difficulty  of  passing  through  the  narrow  opening  ; 
in  the  application,  to  the  humiliations  of  penitence,  the  struggles  of  conversion.  The 
strait  gate  represents  attachment  to  the  lowly  Messiah  ;  the  magnificent  gateway  by 
which  the  Jews  would  have  wished  to  enter,  would  represent,  if  it  were  mentioned, 
the  appearance  of  the  glorious  Messiah  whom  they  expected.    1  declare  unto  you, 

*  Ver.  24.  ».  B.  D.  L.  2  Mnn.  If^^^.,  Ovpas  instead  of  irvXi;?.  Ver.  25.  ».  B.  L. 
Il»"<.  Vg.  read  Kvpte  only  once.  Ver.  26.  The  mss.,  ap(eeBe  or  ap^oBe.  Ver.  27. 
B.  T*.,  Myuv  instead  of  ^eyu.    ».  Vss.  omit  this  word.    B.  L.  R.  T*.  omit  v/tas. 
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8^i  Je^us  :  Tbey  t^tbiok  it  incndible  fflAt  so  great  a  number  <af  Jew9>  wUh  tlK 
fiffdetit  deiiire  to  haveptft  ki  that  kingdom,  tiibould  not  succeed  in  entering  it  The 
w<A-d  4;*6?^h>itmanyt  ppotob  th&  oonnection  between  this  discourse  and  the  question  of 
i^.  d^.-i'^My.  Jesus  does  not  say  whether  there  will  be  few  or  many  saved;  B» 
confines  Himself  to  saying  that  tliere  will  be  many  lost.  This  is  the  one  |mpoTtaal 
matter  for  practical  and  individual  application.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this 
truth  that  there  should  be  many  saved.  The  meaning  of  the  expression,  tnU  9eek  to 
enter  in,  ver.  24,  is  explained  ut  ver.  25  by  the  cries  which  are  uttered,  and  the  knock- 
ings  at  the  gate ;  and  the  meaximg  of  the  words,  but  shaU  nci  be  able,  ver.  24,  is 
es^laiMd  by  v^.  ft»  and  27,  which  describe  the  futility  of  those  efforts. 

'It  isMt  possible  to  connect  the  o^'  o^»  token  onee,  with  the  preoedmg  phrstse;  the 
period  w^ould  dra^  intolerably.    The  jwindpal  proposition  on  which  this  coBjunctioA 
depends  mtist  therefors  be  sought  in  whajb  follows.    This  might  be  xdl  upieaBt^wji 
Aih^^oBb),  vet.  356  :  ■'  When  once  the  Mast^  hsa  risen    ...    ye  shall  begin,  tfs 
patw  Me  (icoO»     .     »     .  ;'^   <Vr  koX  anonfuBeU  fpei  at  the  end  of  the  same  ver.  25: 
**  He,  mv  Bis  tide.  (KtU),  shall  answer  and  say    .    .    •  ;*'  or,  finally,  and  must  natr 
QfSll^f  of  all,  the  apodosis  may  be  placed,  as  we  have  put  it  in  our  translation,  at  ver. 
26,  in  the  words  :   rdre  ap^eade :  then  ye  fHwXL  begin.     The  word  then  favors  Uiis  con* 
sCruotion.'    The  decitdve  act  of  the  Master  in  rising  from  His  seat  to  shut  the  door 
symbolizes  the  fact  that  conversion  and  pardon  are  no  Itmger  possible  (a^*  o6,  uto 
kmee\    What  moment  is  this 2    Is  it  that  of  the  rejection  and  dispersion  of  Israel? 
No  :  for  the  Jews  did  not  then  begin  to  ciy  ajod  to  knock  aGcozdii^  to  the  descrip* 
tion/of  ver.  25.     Is  it  the  time  of  the  PsJK>usia»  when  the  great  Messianic  festival  shall 
oped  ?    No  ;  for  the  Jews  then  living  shall  be  converted  and  received  into  the  palace. 
The  words,  when  ye  ehuH  see  (ver.  28),  strikingly  recall  a  similar  feature  in  the  parabie 
of  the*  wieked  rich  man,  that  in  which  this  unhappy  one  is  represented  in  Hadea  con- 
templating from  afar  the  hai^piQess  of  liszarus  in  Abraham's  bosom.   We  are  thereby 
led  ao  a^ply  what  follows  ('*  when  ye  shall  see  Abraham    ,    .    ."  ver.  23)  to  the 
jiidgment  which  Jesus  pronounces  at  present  on  the  unbelieving  Jews,  excluding  them 
in  the  life  to  come  from  all  participation  in  the  blessings  of  salvation.    Gess  :  *'  The 
house  where  Jesus  waits  can  be  no  other  than  heaven ;  it  is  the  souls  of  the  dead  who 
relnittd  ham,  ver.  26,  of  the  relations  which  He  had  with  them  on  the  earth."    Thii 
ver.  26  indicates  the  tendency  to  rest  salvation  on  certain  external  religious  advan- 
tages :  '*  Thott  wast  one  of  ouraelves  ;  we  cannot  ];)eriah."    Is  there  in.the  words,  I 
know  not  iokenae  ye  are  <ver.  27),  an  allusion  to  the  false  confidence  which  the  Jews 
put  in  their  natural  descent  from  Abraham  ^ 

Vers*  28-dOw*  "  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when  ye  shall  see 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob*  and  all  tho  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  €rod,  and 
you  yourselves  thrust  out.  20*  And  tb^  shall  come  from  the  east,  and  from  the 
west,  and  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  ot 
God.  30.  And,  behold,  there  are  last  which  shall  be  first,  and  there  are  first  wbicb 
shall  be  last"  Wailings  express  despair,  gnashings  of  teeth  rage.  The  souls  of  die 
eandemoed  oeciUate  between  those  two  feelings.  The  article  before  the  two  subettas- 
tives  .has  the  force  of  setting  aside  all  former  sinular  impressions  as  comparativalj  in* 
significant    Messianic  blessedness  is  represented  in  ver.  28,  according  to  a  figure 

. .    *  Ver.  28.  Marcion  substituted  for  the  enumeration,  ver.  28  :  iravras  rovi  ^ucoto^ 
and  omitted  vers.  29  and  90. 
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fadniliat  ftttiODg  the  Jewis  (14  :  15),  under  the  imi^  of  ft  banquet  presided  over  by  the 
patriarchs.  From  ver.  29  it  follows  that  the  believiiiig  Gentikb  are  admitted  as  weU 
aft  the  faithful  posterity  of  Abraham.  Thus  there  are  really  many  persons  saved. 
The  words  an^  beh4>ld  (ver.  30)  refer  to  the  surprise  produced  by  this  entire  reversal 
of  position.  The  last  here  are  not  those  who,  within  the  confines  of  the  kingdomi 
occupy  the  last  place  ;  thoy  ani,  as  the  context  proves,  those  who  are  excluded  from 
it ;  they  are  in  tiie  last  place»  absolutely  speaking.  The  first  are  all  the  saved.  The 
Drst  propoidtion  evidently  applies  to  the  Gtentiles  who  are  admitted  (ver.  29),  the  sec- 
ond to  the  Jews  who  are  rejected  (vers.  27  and  28). 

Sayings  similar  to  those  of  vers.  25-27  are  found  in  Matt.  7,  at  the  end  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  also  in  25  :  10-12  and  80.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
regarding  them  as  uttered  on  a  different  occasion.  Those 'of  ver.  28  and  29  appear  in 
Matt.  S :  11, 12,  immediately  after  the  cure  of  the  centurion's  son.  But  they  are  not 
60  well  accounted  for  there  as  in  the  context  of  Luke.  The  apophthegm  of  ver.  30 
forms  (Matt.  19  :  80  and  20 :  16)  the  preface  and  the  condusioix  of  the  pwrable  of  the 
laborers  called  at  different  hours.  In  this  cont^ixt,  iks  last  who  become  ihefir$t  are 
manifestly  the  laborers  who,  having  come  later,  find  themselves  privileged  to  receive 
the  same  hire  ;  the  first  who  become  tJie  laM  are  those  who,  having  wrought  from  the 
heginaiog  of  the  day,  are  thereby  treated  less  advantageously.  Is  this  sense  natural  ? 
Is  not  the  application  of  those  expressions  iu  Luke  to  the  rejected  Jews  and  admitted 
Gentilee  more  simple  ?  The  Epistles  to  the  GalatXans  and  to  the  Romans  are  the  only 
tme  commentary  on  this  piece,  and  on  the  sayings  of  vers.  28  and  29  in  particular. 
Now,  as  the  historical  truth  of  the  whole  passage  is  certified  by  the  parallel  of  Mat- 
thew,  we  have  a  clear  proof  that  the  gospel  of  Paul  no  way  differed  in  substance 
frum  that  of  Jesus  and  the  Twelve. . 

•  9.  The.  FarmoeU  to  the  Theoetraey :  13  :  31-85.  When  the  heart  is  full  of  some  one 
feeling,  everjrthing  which  tells  upon  it  from  without  calls  forth  the  expression  of  it. 
And  BO!,  at  the  time  when  the  mind  of  Jesus  is  specially  occupied  about  the  future  of 
His  people,  it  is  not  suiprising.  that  this  feeling  comes  to  light  with  every  circum* 
stance  which  supervenes.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  this  perfectly  natural 
f^  should  be  taken  to  prove  a  systematic  arrangement  originating  with  Luke. 

Vers.  81-^.*  **  The  same  day  there  came  certcun  of  the  Pharisees,  saying  unto 
Him,  CJet  thee  out,  and  depart  hence  ;  for  Herod  will  kill  thee.  32.  And  He  said 
vato  them,  Qo  ye  and  tell  that  fox.  Behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  and  1  do  cures  to-d^y 
.  and  to-m!orrow,  and  the  third  day  1  shall  be  perfected.  33.  Nevertheless,  I  nmst 
*alk  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  fpllowing  ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet 
'perish  out  of  Jerusalem.''  We  cannot  help  being  surprised  at  seeing  the  Pharisees 
interesting  themselves  in  the  safety  of  Jesus,  and  we  arc  naturally  led  to  suspect  a 
lloDt,  if  not  a  secret  understanding  with  Herod,  Already  at  a  much  earlier  date 
Hark  (3  : 6)  had  showed  us  the  Herodians  and  Pharisees  plotting  together.  Is  not 
something  of  the  same  kind  now  repeated?  Herod,  on  whose  conscience  there 
ftlready  weighed  the  murder  of  a  prophet,  was  not  anxious  to  commit  another  crime 
^  the  same  sort ;  but  no  more  di^  he  wish  to  see  this  public  activity  of  Jesus,  of 
^hJeh  his  dominions  had  been  for  some  time  the  theatre,  and  the  popular  excitement 
accompanied  it,  indefinitely  prolonged.  As  to^e  Pharisees,  it  was  natural  that 


"  ♦  Ver.  31.  7  Mjj.  (Alex.)  15  Mnn.,  upa  instead  of  vf^fpa.  Ver.  32.  ».  B.  L.  2  Mnn., 
4fifoTp>Mt  tnfitead  or  ejttrt?.u.  B.  some  Mnn.  Vsa.  add  j?/iepc  after  rpiray.  Ver.  3o.  8^. 
Jk  A.  some  ]Vlnn.,  epxoftevff  insteiid^f  sx^fievti. 
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they  should  seek  to  draw  Jesus  to  Judea/ wHere  He  would  fall  more  direeHy  under 
the  power  of  the  Sanhedrim.  It  had  been  agreed,  therefore,  to  bring  thiR  lengthened 
journey  to  an  end  by  terrifying  Jesus.  He  penetrates  their  intrigue  ;  and  henoe  He 
addresses  His  reply  to  Herod  Himself,  making  the  Pharisees  at  the  same  time  His 
message-bearers,  as  they  had  been  the  king's  message-bearers  to  him.  *'  I  see  well 
on  whose  part  you  come.  Go  and  answer  Herod  .  .  ."  Thus  also  the  epithet 
foz,  which  He  applies  to  this  prince,  finds  its  explanation.  Instead  of  issuing  a  com- 
mand, as  becomes  a  king,  he  degrades  himself  to  play  the  part  of  an  intriguer.  Not 
daring  to  show  the  teeth  of  the  lion,  he  uses  the  tricks  of  the  fox.  Fault  has  been 
found  with  Jesus  for  speaking  with  so  little  respect  of  the  prince  of  His  people.  Bal 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Herod  was  the  creature  of  Csesar,  and  not  the  lawful  heir 
of  David*s  throne. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  answer  (ver.  326)  is  this  :  "  Reassure  thyself, 
thou  who  soekest  to  terrify  me  ;  my  present  activity  in  no  way  threatens  thy  power ; 
1  am  not  a  Messiah  such  as  he  whose  appearance  thou  dreadest ;  some  devils  cast  out, 
some  cures  accomplished,  such  is  all  my  work  in  thy  dominions.  And  to  complete 
the  assuring  of  thee,  I  promise  thee  that  it  shall  not  be  long  ;  to-day,  to-morrow,  and 
a  day  more  ;  then  it  will  be  at  an  end."  These  last  words  symbolically  express  the 
idea  of  a  very  short  time  ;  comp.  Hos.  6  : 3.  We  may  regard  rtUutvpuii  either,  with 
Bleek,  as  Attic  fut.  mid.,  or,  what  seems  simpler,  as  a  pres.  mid.  used  for  the  fnt  to 
designate  what  is  immediately  imminent.  The  term  so  near  can  be  none  other  thso 
that  of  His  life  :  comp.  336.  Bleek  and  others  give  rtUmvutu  the  active  meaning: 
**  I  close  [my  ministry  in  Galilee]."  But  the  word  rtk^iovfrni  in  this  context  is  too 
solemn  to  suit  this  almost  superfluous  sense.  The  Alex,  reading  afroreA<j,  1  fM^, 
does  not  su  well  correspond  to  the  parallel  term  kKPaViu,  I  cast  out,  as  the  receifed 
reading  snireXu,  1  work.  It  is  probably  owing  to  a  retrospective  influence  of  the  word 
reTieiovnai. 

Ver.  33.  Short  as  the  time  is  which  is  allowed  to  Jesus,  it  remains  none  the  les 
true  {n'^riv)  that  He  will  quietly  pursue  His  present  journey,  and  that  no  one  wiD 
force  Him  to  biing  His  progress  and  work  hastily  to  an  end.  The  6el,  I  must,  which 
refers  to  the  decree  of  Heaven,  justifies  this  mode  of  acting.  liopevtaBai,  to  twA, 
the  emblem  of  life  and  action  ;  this  word  is  opposed  to  TeXeiovfiai,  which  designates 
the  time  at  which  the  journeying  ends.  T^  ^xofi^v  (f^  ^V  following),  ver.  38,  com- 
sponds  to  r$  Tplr^  (the  third  day),  ver.  32  ;  Jesus  means  :  '*  1  have  only  three  days; 
but  I  have  them,  and  no  one  will  cut  them  short."  Wieseler  takes  the  three dajs 
literally,  and  thinks  that  at  the  time  when  Jesus  thus  spoke  He  was  but  three  da/B* 
journey  from  Bethany,  whither  he  was  repairing.  It  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  » 
weighty  a  sayintr  to  greater  poverty  of  meaning.  Bleek,  who  does  not  succeed  is 
overcoming  the  difficulty  of  this  enigmatical  utterance,  proposes  to  suppress  in  ver. 
83  the  words  arniepov  koX  avpiov  xoi  as  a  very  old  interpolation.  No  document  sup- 
ports this  supposition,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  mutilatibg  one  of  the  mo4 
striking  declarations  of  our  Lord. 

The  last  words  of  ver.  33  are  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  Pharisees.  They,  too. 
may  reassure  themselves  ;  their  prey  will  not  escape  them.  Jerusalem  has  the  men* 
opoly  of  killing  the  prophets,  aad  on  this  highest  occasion  the  city  will  not  be  ds> 
prived  of  its  right.  The  word  Mixerai,  it  i$  posshble,  contains,  like  the  entire  saying, 
a  scathing  irony  :  "  It  is  not  suitable  ;  it  would  be  contrary  to  use  and  wont,  and,  in 
a  manner,  to  theocratic  decorum,  if  such  a  prophet  as  I  should  perish  elsewhere  thu 
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in  Jerusaieiii !"  No  doubt  John  the  Baptist  had  perished  away  from  that  dty.  But 
such  ironies  must  not  be  taken  in  the  strict  letter.  Jerusalem  could  not  let  her  privi- 
lege be  twice  taken  from  her  in  so  short  a  time  !  The  relation  indicated  by  in^far, 
is  this :  *'  I  know  that  the  time  which  is  at  my  disposal  in  favor  of  Galilee  will  not  be 
cut  short  by  my  death  ;  for  I  am  not  to  die  elsewhere  than  at  Jerusalem  .  .  ." 
According  to  Holtzmann,  this  passage,  peculiar  to  Luke  and  taken  from  A,  was  omit- 
ted by  Matthew  because  of  its  obscurity.  Must  he  not  have  omitted  many  others  for 
the  same  reason  ? 

Already,  vers.  4,  5,  on  occasion  of  an  event  which  more  particularly  concerned 
the  Galileans,  the  mind  of  Jesus  had  been  directed  toward  Jerusalem.  Now  the 
thought  of  this  capital,  become,  as  it  were,  the  executioner  of  the  prophets,  takes  pos- 
session of  His  heart.    His  grief  breaks  forth  ;  the  prelude  to  the  tears  of  Palm-day. 

Vers.  34  and  35.*  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee ;  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! 
B5.  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you.    But  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see  me 
until  the  time  come  when  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. "    It  is  surprising  at  first  sight  to  find  such  an  apostrophe  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
heart  of  Galilee.    But  were  not  the  Pharisees  whom  Jesus  had  before  Him  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  that  capital  ?    Comp.  5  :  17  :  ''  There  were  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the 
law  sitting  by,  which  were  come  out  of  every  town  of  Galilee,  and  Judca,  and  Jeru- 
salem."    Had  He  not  been  setting  their  minds  at  rest  as  such  ?    Such  an  apostrophe 
to  Jerusalem,  regarded. from  a  distance,  has,  something  about  it  more  touching  than 
if  He  had  already  been  within  its  walls.     In  Matt.  23  :  37  it  is  placed,  during  his  so- 
journ at  Jerusalem,  on  one  of  the  days  preceding  the  Passion,  and  at  the  point  when 
Jesus  leaves  the  temple  for  the  last  time.     This  situation  is  grand  and  tragic  ;  but  is 
it  not  probable  that  this  placing  of  the  passage  was  due  to  the  certainly  too  narrow 
application  (see  below)  of  the  expression  your  house  (ver.  35)  to  thu  temple  ?    The 
words  thj/  Mldren  have  been  applied  by  Baur  not  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
only,  but  to  all  Israelites,  Galileans  included  ;  and  he  denies,  consequently,  that  this 
saying  could  serve  to  prove  the  conclusion  which  has  often  been  drawn  from  it,  viz. 
that  the  narrative  of  the  Syn.  implies  the  numerous  sojourns  at  Jerusalem  which  are 
related  by  John.    But  the  relation  of  ver.  34  to  the  latter  part  of  ver.  33  compels  us 
to  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ;  its  only  admissi- 
ble sense  also  in  Luke  19  :  44  ;  and,  taken  by  itself,  its  only  natural  sense.     Only,  it 
is  assumecl  that  the  fate  of  the  population  of  the  capital  involves  In  it  that  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  contrast  between  1  tootUd  .  .  .  and  ye  would  not  proves  the  sad  privilege 
which  man  possesses  of  resisting  the  most  earnest  drawings  of  grace.  As  to  Jesus, 
while  mournfully  asserting  the  futility  of  His  efforts  to  save  His  people.  He  does  not 
the  less  persevere  in  His  work  ;  for  He  knows  that,  if  it  has  not  the  result  that  it 
might  and  should  have,  it  will  have  another,  in  which  God  will  notwithstanding  carry 

*  Ver.  34.  The  hss.  are  divided  between  n/v  voaaiav  (Alex,  and  T.  R.)  and  ra 
vooata  (Byz.  Syr.  ItP^^W").  Ver.  35.  T.  R.  adds  epntuK  after  oikoS  vfiuv,  with  D.  E.  G. 
H,  M.  U.  X.  A.  the  most  of  the  Mnn.  Syr.  ItP****"**.  All  the  Mjj..  Xeyu  Se  (».  L. 
with9ut  Se)  instead  of  ofiirv  6e  Tieyu,  which  T.  R.  reads  with  several  Mnn.  6  Mil.  omit 
on.  The  icsa  are  divided  between  e«c  (or  euS  av)  j;^  (or  v^^O  on  eiirijre  (T.  K.)  and 
<«#S  (or  euf  av)  eimrre  (Alex.,  according  to  Matthew). 
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out  His  plau  to  lulftlmi^nt.  8ome  Jews  8<vea  shall  become,  in  default  <^  the  aatiot 
as  a  wboJe,  the  instraments  of  the  world's  salvation.  Jesus  represents  Himself,  yv, 
d4,  as  a  protector  stietching  His  compassiouate  arms  over  the  theocracy  and  its  capi- 
tal, because  He  knows  well  that  He  alone  can  rescue  them' from  the  catastrophe  hj 
which  they  are  threatened.  It  is,  in  another  form,  the  idea  of  the  parable  of  the  fig- 
tree,  (vers.  6-9).  Now  Israel  rejects  the  protection  which  He  offers.  What  more  ca& 
Jesus  do  (ver.  35)  ?  Leave  to  Israel  the  care  of  its  own.  defence,  that  is  to  say— Jesus 
knows  it  well— give  it  up  to  a  ruin  which  He  alone  could  avert.  6uch  is  the  rausii- 
iug  of  the  words,  pour  /iouse  U  Iqft  wilo  pou  ;  henceforth  it  is  giyen  oiter  to  your 
guardianship.  Jesus  frees  Himselt  of  the  charge  which  His  Father  had  confided  to 
Him^  the  salvation  of  the  theocyracy.  It  is  in  its  every  feature  the  situation  of  the 
divine  Bhepherd  in  His  last  endeavor  to  save  the  flock  of  slaughter,  Zauh.  11 :44i. 
The  application  of  the  depression  ymur  house  to  the  temple,  iu  such  a  unity,  must  be 
felt  to  be  much  too  special.  The  place  in  question  is  Canaan,  the  abode  divinely 
granted  to  the  people,  and  especially  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  theocracy.  The 
Authenticity  of  the  word  ipiifioi,  daolute  (ver.  85),  appears  more  than  doubtful  both  is 
Matthew  and  Luke.  If  this  word  were  authentic,  it  would  refer  to  the  withdraws! 
of  Jesus'  visible  presence ;  comp.  Ezek.  11,  where  the  cloud  rising  from  over  Ihe 
saqctuary  passes  eastward,  and  from  that  moment  the  temple  is  empty  and  desolsta 
Bat  the  government  v/uv,  "  is  left  to  you,'*  and  the  want  of  sufficient  au^rities. 
speak  against  this  reading. 

Like  a  bird  of  prey  hovering  in  the  air,  the  enemy  is  threatening.the  iidiabit^ts  of 
Jernsalem.  Jesus,  who  was  sheltering  them  under  His  wings  as  a  hen  her  brood, 
withdraws,  and  they  remain  exposed,  reduced  thenceforth  to  defend  themselveSb 
The  adversative  form,  JnUlaay  unto  you,  is  certainly  preferable  to  that  of  Matthew, 
for  Imy  unto  you,  "  1  go  away  ;  hut  1  dedare  to  you,  it  will  be  for  longer  than  you 
think  ;  that  my  absence  may  be  brought  tu  an  end,  you  yourselves,  by  tJie  change  cf 
your  sentiments  in  regard  to  me,  will  have  to  give  the  signal  lor  my  return.  **  The 
words  iui  &v  i^f^,  until  it  cotne  to  pcm  that  .  .  .,  are  the  true  reading.  This  xikf^ 
change  will  certainly  (eijs)  come  about,  but  when  (dif)  it  Is  impossible  to  say,  -fiome 
commentators  (Panlus,  Wiespler,  etc.)  think  that  the  time  here  pointed  to  is  Palm- 
day,  on  which  Jesus  received  the  homage  of  part  of  the  people,  and  particularly  of  the 
Galileans,  to  whom  these  sayings  had  been  addressed.  *'  Ye  shall  not  see  me  agsin, 
ye  Galileans,  until  we  meet  together  on  the  occasion  of  my  entry  into  Jerusalem." 
But  how  poor  and  insignificant  would  this  meaning  be,  after  the  previous  sayings! 
What  bearing  on  the  salvation  of  Israel  had  this  separation  of  a  tew  weeks?  Besides, 
it  was  not  to  the  Galileans  that  Jesus  was  speaking  it  was  to  the  repreeentati ves  of 
the  Pharisaic  party  (vers.  81-84).  In  Matthew's  context,  the  interpretation  of  Wies- 
.Claris  still  more  manifestly  excluded.  The  words  whksh  Jesus  here  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  converted  Israel  in  the  end  of  the  days,  aro  taken  from  Ps.  118  :  26.  Tlui 
ciy  of  penitent  Israel  will  bring  the  Messiah  down  again,  as  the  sigh  of  Israel, 
btunbled  and  waiting  for  consolation,  had  led  Him  to  appear  the  first  time  (Isa.  64 : 
1).  The  announcement  of  the  future  return  of  Jesus,  brought  about  by  the  faith  of 
the  people  in  His  Messiahship  {6  kpx^^oi),  thus  forms  the  counterpart  to  that  of  His 
near  departure,  caused  by  the  national  unbelief  (Te?^iovffiai).  How  can  any  one  fail  to 
feci  the  appropriateness,  the  connection,  the  harmony  of  all  the  parts  of  this  admir- 
able answer?  How  palpable,  at  least  in  this  case,  is  the  decisive  value  of  Luke's  short 
introduction  for  the  understanding  of  the  whole  piece  !    The  important  matter  hert. 
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B8  everywhere,  is,  above  all,  the  precise  iodication  of  the  interlocutors :  *'  The  sanie 
daj  Xhere  cwaie  eertam  of  the  Phariteea,  a&ying    .     .    .'' 

8.  Jesus  at  a  Feast :  14  : 1-24.  The  follo\9iQg  piece  allows  us  to  follow  Jesus  iu 
His  domestic  life  aud  familiar  cojQversations.  It  is  comxected  with  the  preceding  hj 
the  fact  that  it  is  with  a  Pharisee  Jesus  has  to  do.  We  are  admitted  to  the  entire 
scene :  1^^  The  entering  into  the  house  (vers.  1-6) ;  2(2.  The  sitting  down,  at  table 
(vers.  7-11) ;  od,  Jesus  conversing  with  His  host  about  the  choice  of  his  guests:(veis. 
12-14  ;  4//i.  His  relating  the  parable  of  the  great  supper,  occasioned  by  the  exclama- 
tion of  one  of  the  guests  (vers.  15-24). 

Holtzmann,  of  course,  regards  this  frame  as  beinff  to  a  large  extent  invented  by 
Luke  to  receive  the  detached  sayings  of  Jesus,  which  he  found  placed  side  by  side  in 
A«  This  is  to  suppose  in  Luke  as  much  genius  as  unscrupulousneas  Weizsftcker,' 
starting  from  the  idea  that  the  contentK  of  this  part  are  systematically  arranged  a&d 
frequently  altered  to  meet  the  practical  questions  wbich  were  agitatinji;  the  apostolic 
church  at  the  date  of  Luke*s  composition,  alleges  that  the  whole  of  this  chapter  re- 
lates to  the  agapa  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  is  intended  to  describe  those  feasts  as 
embodiments  of  brotherly  love  and  pledges  of  the  heavenly  feast ;  and  he  concludes 
therefrom,  as  from  an  established  fact,  the  somewhat  late  origin  of  our  Gospel. 
Where  is  the  least  trace  of  such  an  intention  to  be  found  ? 

Ist.  Vers.  1-6.*  To  accept  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  a  Pharisee,  after  the  pre- 
vious scenes,  was  to  do  an  act  at  once  of  courage  and  kindness.  The  host  was  one 
of  the  c7iief  of  his  sect.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  hierarchy  iu  this 
party  ;  but  one  would  naturally  be  formed  by  superiority  of  knowledge  and  talent. 
The  interpretation  of  Grotius,  who  takes  ruv  ^apioaiuv  as  in  apposition  to  rdv 
offxovTup,  is  Inadmissible.  The  guests  it  is  said,  watched  Jesus.  Ver.  2  indi- 
cates the  trap  which  had  been  laid  for  Him  ;  and  ISov,  behold,  marks  the  time  when 
this  unlooked-for  snare  is  discovered  to  the  eyes  of  Jesus.  The  picture  is  taken  at 
the  moment.  The  word  drroKpideir^  answering  (ver.  3),  alludes  to  the  question  im- 
plicitly contained  in  the  sick  man's  presence :  '*  Wilt  thou  heal,  or  wilt  tJiou  not 
heal?**  Jesus  replies  by  a  counter  question,  as  at  6  :  9.  Tlio  silence  of  His  adversaries 
betrays  their  bad  faith.  The  reading  5?  o?,  ass,  in  the  Sinaiticus  and  some  mss.  (ver  5), 
arises  no  doubt  from  the  connection  with  Povc,  ox,  or  from  the  similar  saying,  13  : 
15.  The  true  reading  Is  vi^s,  fton  :  **  If  thy  son,  or  even  thine  ox  only  .  .  .'*  In 
this  word  ion,  as  in  the  expression  daughter  o/AbraJiam  (18  ;  16),  there  is  revealed  a 
deep  feeling  of  tenderness  for  the  sufferer.  We  cannot  overlook  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  malady  (dropsy)  and  the  supposed  accident  (falling  into  a  pit). 
Comp.  13  :  15,  16,  the  correspondence  between  the  halter  with  which  the  ox  is  fas- 
lefned  to  tlie  stall,  and  the  bond  by  which  Satan  holds  the  sufferer  in  subjection. 
Here  again  we  find  the  perfect  suitableness,  even  in  the  external  drapery,  which 
diaracterizefi  the  declarations  of  our  Lord.  In  Matt.  12  :  11  this  figure  is  applied  to 
the  curing  of  a  man  teho  has  a  withered  hand.  It  is  less  happy,  and  is  certainly 
hiezact. 


*  Ver.  3.  ».  B.  D.  L.omit  e«  before  e^sartv,  and,  with  several  Mnn.  and  Vss..  they 
tAkttotmfX/tr  Bepwjretcat  (T.  R,  Bt(>anevsiv\  Ver.  6.  6  Mij.  15  Mnn.  Syr.  ItP»»'«'J«, 
omit  avoKpiBetz  before  trpoS  avrovi.  A.  B.  E.  G.  H.  M.  S.  U.  V.  P.  A.  A.  130  Mnn. 
%JT.  It»"«.  read  vios  instead  of  oi'or, which  ».  K.  L.  X.  n.  some  Mnn.  Il*"*».  Vg.  read. 
lie  MBflL  are  divided  between  tfitnctirai  (T.  R.)  and  rsotirai  (Alex.)  Ver.  6.  ».  B, 
D«  L.  acme  Hnn.  omit  avru  aftm.  avraroicpiBtpfai, 
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2d.  Vers.  7-11.*  Here  is  the  point  at  which  the  guests  seat  themselves  at  table. 
The  recommendation  contained  in  this  passage  is  not,  as  has  often  been  thought,  a 
counsel  of  worldly  prudence.  Holtzmann  ascribes  this  meaning,  if  not  to  the  Lord, 
at  least  to  Luke.  But  the  very  term  parable  (ver.  7)  and  the  adage  of  ver.  11  protest 
against  this  supposition,  and  admit  of  our  giving  to  the  saying  nu  other  than  a  relig- 
ious sense  and  a  spiritual  application  ;  cum  p.  18  :  14.  In  a  winning  and  appropriate 
form  Jesus  gives  the  guests  a  lesson  in  humility,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word. 
Every  one  ought  in  heart  to  take,  and  ever  take  again,  the  last  place  before  God,  eras 
St.  Paul  says,  Phil.  2  :  8,  to  regard  others  as  better  Uian  himself.  The  judgment  of 
God  will  perhaps  be  different ;  but  in  this  way  we  run  no  other  risk  than  that  of 
being  exalted.  'Enexf^v^  fixing  His  attention  on  that  habitual  way  of  acting  among  the 
Pharisees  (Luke  30  :  46).  Ewald  and  Holtzmann  darken  counsel  about  the  word 
wedding  (ver.  8),  which  does  not  suit  a  simple  repast  like  this.  But  Jesus  in  this  vene 
is  not  speaking  of  the  present  repast,  but  of  a  supposed  feast.  The  proper  reading  is 
avan-effe,  not  avdneaai — this  verb  has  no  middle — or  avdireaov,  which  has  only  a  few  au- 
thorities. In  the  lowest  place  (ver.  10),  because  in  the  interval  all  the  intermediate  seati 
had  been  occupied.  The  expression,  thou  shaU  have  glory,  would  be  puerile,  if  it  did 
not  open  up  a  glimpse  of  a  TieaverUy  reality. 

3^.  Ver.  13-14.f  The  company  is  seated.  Jesus,  then  observing  that  the  icuests  in 
general  belonged  to  the  upper  classes  of  society,  addresses  to  His  host  a  lesson  on 
charity,  which  He  clothes,  like  tlie  preceding,  in  the  graceful  form  of  a  recommen- 
dation of  intelligent  self-interest.  The  fjajrcort,  lest  (ver.  12),  carries  a  tone  of  liveli- 
ness and  almost  of  pleasantry  :  '^Beware  of  it;  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  avoided.  For, 
ODce  thou  Shalt  have  received  human  requital,  it  is  all  over  with  divine  recompense." 
Jesus  does  not  mean  to  forbid  our  entertaining  those  whom  we  love.  He  means 
simply  :  in  view  of  the  life  to  come,  thou  canst  do  better  still.  'Kvdinipoi,  those  who 
are  deprived  of  some  one  sense  or  limb,  most  frequently  the  blind  or  the  lame  ;  here, 
where  those  two  categories  are  specially  mentioned,  the  rmmyed  in  general.  In  it- 
self, the  expression  resurrection  of  Vie  j^ust,  ver.  14,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  resurrections,  the  one  of  the  just  exclusively,  the  other  general ; 
it  might  signify  merely,  when  the  just  shall  rise  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  But  as  Luke  20  :  35  evidently  proves  that  this  distinction  was  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  t  it  is  natural  to  explain  the  term  from  this  point  of  view  (comp.  1  Cor.  15  : 
23  ;  1  Thess.  4  :  10  ;  Phil.  3  :  11  ;  Rev.  20.) 

Uh.  Vers.  15-24.  The  conversation  which  follows  belongs  to  a  later  time  in  the 
feast.  Jesus  had  been  depicting  the  just  seated  at  the  Messiah's  banquet,  and  receiv- 
ing a  superabundant  equivalent  for  the  least  works  of  love  which  they  have  perfonned 
here  below.  This  saying  awakes  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  guests  a  sweet  anticipa- 
tion of  heavenly  joys ;  or  perhaps  he  seizes  it  as  an  occasion  for  laying  a  snare  for 
Jesus,  and  leading  Him  to  utter  some  heresy  on  the  subject.  The  severe  tendency 
of  the  following  parable  might  favor  this  second  interpretation.  Li  any  case,  the 
enumeration  of  ver.  21  (comp.  ver.  13)  proves  the  close  connection  between  those  two 
parts  of  the  conversation. 

*  Ver.  10.  ».  B.  L.  X.  some  Mnn. ,  epti  instead  of  enni.    ».  A.  B.  L.  X.  13  Mna 

Syr.  add  iravrav  before  ruv  uvvavaKeifievtJv. 

+  Ver.  14.  ftfc.  5  Mnn.  It'"*!..  6e  instead  of  yap  after  avraTrodoBnaerai, 

t  That  this  was  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  is  not  evident  to  interpreters  generally.    In 

this,  and  in  one  or  two  other  passages,  the  author  is  less  clear  than  is  usual  with  hhn 

regarding  the  events  of  the  future.— J.  H. 
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Vers.  15-20.*— 'Aprov  t^yeoOai  (fut.  of  fayo)  merely  signifies,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
heavenly  feast.    There  is  no  allusion  in  the  expression  to  the  excellence  of  the  meato 
which  shall  form  this  repast  (ver.  1).    Jesus  replies,  "  Yes,  blessed  ;  and  therefore 
beware  of  rejecting  the  blessedness  at  the  very  moment  when  thou  art  extolling  ite 
greatness."    Such  is  the  application  of  the  followmg  parable.    The  word  voUovs, 
aigniflcant  of  numerous  guests,  ver.  16,  is  sufficiently  justified  when  applied  to  the 
Jewish  people  alone ;  for  this  invitation  includes  all  divine  advances,  at  all  periods 
of  the  theocracy.    The  last  call  given  to  the  guests  (ver.  17)  relates  to  the  ministries 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus  Himself.    It  cannot  be  proved  that  it  was  usual  to 
send  a  message  at  the  last  moment ;  but  the  hour  was  come,  and  nobody  appeared. 
This  touch  brings  out  the  ill-will  of  those  invited  ;  there  was  no  pos8it)ility  of  their 
forgetting.    The  expression,  all  things  a/re  ready,  describes  the  glorious  freeness  of 
salvation.    The  excuses  put  forth  by  the  hivited,  vers.  18-20,  are  not  in  earnest ;  for, 
warned  as  they  were  long  beforehand,  they  could  have  chosen  another  day  for  their 
different  occupations.    The  choice  made,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  those  refusals, 
betrays  itself  in  the  uniformity  of  their  answers.    It  is  like  a  refrain  {and  /uuc,  under- 
stand :  ^Kjv^s  or  yvw/KJ75,  ver.  18).     They  have  passed  the  word  to  one  another.    The 
true  reason  is  evidently  the  antipathy  which  they  feel  to  him  who  invites  them ;  comp. 
John  15  :  24 :  "  They  have  hated  both  me  and  my  Father." 

Vers.  21-24.t    In  the  report  which  the  servant  gives  of  his  mission,  we  may  hear, 
as  Stier  so  well  observes,  the  echo  of  the  sorrowful  lamentations  uttered  by  Jesus  over 
the  hardening  of  the  Jews  during  His  long  nights  of  prayer.    The  anger  of  the  mas- 
ter (dpyiaSeic)  is  the  .retaliation  for  the  hatred  which  he  discovers  at  the  bottom  of 
their  refusals.    The  firat  supplementary  invitation  which  he  commissions  his  servant 
to  give,  represents  the  appeal  addressed  by  Jesus  to  the  lowest  classes  of  Jewish 
society,  those  who  are  called,   15  : 1,  publicans  and  sinners,    IIAareiaz,  the  larger 
streets,  which  widen  out  into  squares.     *Pv/iat,  the  small  cross  streets.    There  is  no 
going  out  yet  from  the  city.    The  second  supplementary  invitation  (vers.  22  and  23) 
represents  the  calling  of  the  GK:ntiles  ;  for  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  are  no  longer 
inhabitants  of  *the  city.     The  love  of  Qod  is  great :  it  requires  a  multitude  of  guests  ; 
it  will  not  have  a  seat  left  empty.    The  numbor  of  the  elect  is,  as  it  were,  determined 
beforehand  by  the  riches  of  divine  glory,  which  cannot  find  a  complete  reflection 
without  a  certain  number  of  human  beings.    The  invitation  will  therefore  be  con- 
tinued, and  consequently  the  history  of  our  race  prolonged,  until'  that  number  be 
reached.     Thus  the  divine  decree  is  reconciled  with  human  liberty.    In  comparison 
with  the  number  called,  there  are  undoubtedly  few  saved  through'  the  fault  of  the 
former  ;  but  nevertheless,  speaking  absolutely,  there  are  very  many  saved,    ^payfioi, 
the  hedges  which  enclose  properties,  and  beneath  which  vagrants  squat.    The  phrase, 
compel  ihem  to  eome  in,  applies  to  people  who  would  like  to  enter,  but  are  yet  kept 
back  by  a  false  timidity.    The  servant  is  to  push  them,  in  a  manner,  into  the- house 
in  spite  cf  their  scruples.      The  object,  therefore,  is  not  to  extinguish  their  liberty,  but 
lather  to  restore  them  to  it.    For  they  would  ;  but  they  dare  not.    As  ver.  21  is  the 

*  Ver.  16.  The  Mnn.  are  divided  between  os  (T.  R.)  and  ootaS  (Alex.)  before 
4ayeTat.  Instead  of  aprov,  some  Mjj.  (Byz.)  180  Mnn.  Sy^«»^,  apiarov.  Ver.  16.  ». 
B.  R.  Syr**'.,  e^oui  instead  of  eiroirfaev.  Ver.  17.  »*  B.  L.  R.  It»"<».  omit  iravra 
after  em-tv  (or  euriv). 

t  Ver.  21.  9  Mjj.  12  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  omit  £/c«vo5  after  (JwAos.  Ver,  22.  ».  B.  D.  L. 
B.  Syr^^,  o  instead  of  «5  before  entraps. 
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text  of  the  first  part  of  Acts  (1  :  12,  conversion  of  the  Jews),  vtfa.  S2  and  2S  are  the 
text  of  the  second  (18  to  the  end,  conversion  of  the  Gentiles),  and  Indeed  of  the  utote 
present  economy.  Weizsftcker  accuses  Luke  of  having  added  to  the  original  psiable 
this  distinction  between  two  new  invitations,  and  that  in  favdr  of  Faol's  misakn  to 
the  Gentiles.  If  this  saying  were  the  only  one  which  the  evangelists  put  into  th« 
mouth  of  Jesus  regarding  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  this  suspicion  wouM  be  conoQ?- 
:tble.  '  But  doee  not  the  passage  18  :  dS-^  already  express  this  idea?  and  is  nottt 
saying  found  in  Matthew  as  well  as  in  Luke  ?  Comp.  also  Matt  24  :  14 :  Johi 
10  :  16.  According  to  several  commentators,  ver.  24  does  not  belong  to  the  panbb ; 
it  is  the  application  of  it  addressed  by  Jesus  to ;  all  the  guests  (*'  I  say  unto  j(m"\ 
But  the  subject  of  the  verb,  1  say, is  evidently  still  the  host  of  the  parable  ;  the  pnn. 
you  designates  the  persons  gathered  round  him  at  the  time  when  he  gives  this  aider. 
Only  the  solemnity  with  which  Jesus  undoubtedly  passed  His  eyes  over  tiie  whole 
assembly,  while  putting  this  terrible  threat  Into  the  mouth  of  the  master  in  the  par- 
able, made  them  feel  that  at  that  very  moment  the  scene  described  was  actually  patt- 
ing between  Him  and  them. 

The  parable  of  the  great  feast  related  Matt.  22  : 1-14  has  great  resemblanoei  to 
this ;  but  it  diif ers  from  it  as  remarkably.  More  generalized  in  the  outset,  it  becones 
toward  the  end  more  detailed,  and  takes  even  a  somewhat  complex  character.  It  nuqr 
be,  as  Bleek  thinks,  a  combination  of  two  parables  originally  disthict.  This  seems  to 
be  proved  by  certain  touches,  such  as  the  ro3ral  dignity  of  the  host,  the  destrootiia 
by  his  armies  of  the  city  inhabited  by  those  first  invited,  and  then  everything  relatiag 
to  the  man  who  had  come  in  without  a  wedding  garment  Nothing,  on  the  contniy. 
could  be  more  simple  and  complete  than  the  delineation  of  Luke. 

4.  A  Warning  against  hasty  Profemona  ;  14  :  25-35.  The  Journey  resumes  its 
course  ;  great  crowds  follow  Jesus.  There  is  consequently  an  attraction  to  His  sideL 
This  appears  in  the  p\prals  hxkoiy  mttUittuies,  the  adjective  no^Aoi,  and  the  Imperfect 
of  duration  ovvETropeOovro,  were  a^ecompa/nying  Him,  This  brief  introduction*  as  in 
shnilar  cases,  gives  the  key  to  the  following  discourse,  which  embraces :  tst.  A  warn- 
ing (vers.  26  and  27) ;  2d.  Two  parables  (vers*  28-^2) ;  M.  A  conclui^n,  clothed  is 
a  new  figure  (vers.  83-85).  » 

Vers.  25-27.*  "  And  there  went  great  multitudes  with  Him  ;  and  He  turned,  and 
said  unto  them,  26.  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and 
wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple.  27.  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross^  and  come  after  me^  can- 
not be  my  disciple.**  Seeing  those  crowds  Jesus  is  aware  that  between  Him  and 
them  there  is  a  misunderstanding.  The  Qospel,  ri^Uy  apprehended,  will  not  be  tk 
concern  of  the  multitude.  He  lifts  His  voice  to  reveal  this  false  situation  :  You  are 
going  up  with  me  to  Jerusalem,  as  if  you  were  repairing  to  a  feast  But  do  you  know 
what  it  is  for  a  man  to  Join  himself  to  my  company  ?  It  is  to  abandon  what  is  dearest 
and  most  vital  (ver.  26),  and  to  accept  what  is  most  painful — the  cross  (yer.  27). 
Coming  to  me  (ver.  26)  denotes  outward  attachment  to  Jesus  ;  being  m^  diseipie,  at  the 
end  of  the  verse,  actual  dependence  on  His  person  and  spirit.  That  the  former  ma; 
be  changed  into  the  latter,  and  that  the  bond  between  Jesus  and  the  professor  may  be 
durable,  there  must  be  effected  in  him  a  painful  breach  with  everything  which  Is 

*  Ver.  27.  This  verse  is  omitted  by  M.  R.  T.  and  very  many  Mnn,  (by  homaiateleU' 
(on),    fit  B.  L.  Cop.  omit  xai  before  oans, 
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D^timlly  dear  to  him.  The  word  hate  in  this  passage  is  often  interpreled  in  the  sensfe 
of  Uming  l$»,  Bleek  quotes  examples,  which  are  not  without  force.  Thus,  Gen! 
29  ;9Q,  81.  It  is  also  the  meaning  of  Matthew*s  paraphrase  (10  :  87],  6  <^i7iGv  ;  .  .* 
wip  kfu.  Yet  it  is  simpler  to  Keep  the  natural  sense  of  the  word  hate,  if  It  offers  an 
admissible  application.  And  this  we  find  when  we  admit  that  Jesus  is  here  regard- 
ing the  well-beloved  ones  whom  He  enumerates  fis  representatives  of  our  naturtil  lifts 
that  life,  strictly  and  radically  selfish,  which  separates  us  from  God.  Hence  He 
adds  :  Tea,  arid  his  awn  life  also  j  this  word  forms  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the 
word  JkoU,  At  bottom,  our  cwn  life  is  the  only  thing  to  be  hated.  Everything  else 
is  to  be  hated  only  in  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  thiB  principle  of  sjn  and  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Dent.  21  :  18-21,  when  a  man  showed  himself  determinedly  vicious  or  impious, 
his  father  and  mother  were  to  be  the  first  to  take  up  stones' to  stone  him.  Jesus  in 
this  .place  only  spiritualizes  this  precept.  The  words:  Tea,  and  his  oum  Hfs  alio, 
thus  remove  from  this  hatred  every  notion  of  sin,  and  allow  us  to  see  in  it  nothing 
but  an  aversicm  of  a  purely  moral  kind. 

There  are  not  only  affections  to  be  sacrificed,  bonds  to  be  broken  ;  there  are  suffer- 
ings lo  be  undergone  in  the  following  of  Jesus.  The  emblem  of  these  positive  evils 
is  the  cross,  that  punishment  the  most  humiliating  and  painful  of  aQ,  which  had  Ijeen 
introduced  mto  Israel  since  the  Roman  subjugation.  Without  Supplying  an  o^k  be- 
fore epxtrai,  we  might  translate:  "Whosoever  doth  not  bear  .  .  .  and  who 
nerertlieloss  cometh  after  me  .  .  .'*  But  this  interpretation  is  far  from  natural. 
Those  well-disposed  crowds  who  were  following  Jesus  without  real  conversion  had 
never  imagined  anything  like  this.  Jesus  sets  before  their  very  eyes  these  two  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  true  faith  by  two  parables  (ver.  28-82). 

Vers.  28-30.*  The  Improvident  Builder.  Building  here  is  the  image  of  the  Christian 
life,  regarded  in  its  positive  aspect :  the  foundation  and  development  of  the  work  of 
God  in  the  heart  and  life  of  the  believer.  The  tower,  a  lofty  edifice  which  strikes 
the  eye  from' afar,  represents  a  mode  of  living  distinguished  from  the  common,  and 
attracting  general  attention.  New  professors  often  regard  wfth  complacency  what 
distinguishes  them  outwardly  from  the  world.  But  building  costs  something  ;  and 
the  work  once  begun  must  be  finished,  under  penalty  of  being  exposed  to  public  ridi- 
cule. One  should  therefore  have  first  made  his  estimates,  avd  accepted  the  inrdbd  upon 
his  capital  which  will  result  from  such  an  undertaking.  His  capital  is  his  own  life, 
which  he  is  called  to  spend,  and  to  spend  wholly  in  the  service  of  fais  sanctification. 
The  work  of  God  is  not  seriously  pursued,  unless  a  man  is  dally  sacrfficing  some  part 
of  that  which  constitutes  the  natural  fortune  of  the  human  heaH,  particularly  the 
affections,  which  are  so  deep,  referred  to,  ver.  26.  Before,  theref&te,  any  one  puts 
himself  forward  as  a  professor,  it  is  all  important  that  he  should  have  calculated  this 
future  expenditure,  and  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind  not  to  recoil  from  any  of  those 
sacrifices  which  fidelity  will  entail.  Bittinff  doum  and  eounHnff  ar^  emblems  of  the  sert> 
ous  acts  of  recollection  and  medixation  which  should  precede  a  true  profession.  This 
was  precisely  what  Jesus  had  done  in  the  wilderness.  But  what  happens  when  this 
condition  is  neglected  ?  -  After  having  energetically  pronomieed  himself,  the  new  pro- 
fessor recoils  step  by  step  from  the  consequences  of  the  position  which  he  has  taken 
npw    He  stops  short  in  the  sacrifloe  of  his  natural  life  ;  and  tliis  Inoonsist^c^  pro- 

♦.  Ver.  28.  B.  D.  L.  tt.  If"',  omit  ra,  and  the  same  with  13  other  MjJ.  SQ  Mnnl 
read  eic  Instead  of  ifpos  before  atcapriafiov,  T.  B.,  ra  npoi  ayraprurfiov^yrnix  F.'V.  X^ 
U,  many  Mnn. 
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yokes  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  wmd,  which  soon  discovers  that  he  who  had 
separated  himself  from  it  with  so  much  parade,  is  after  all  but  one  of  its  own.  Noth- 
ing injures  the  gospel  like  those  relapses,  the  ordinary  results  of  hasty  profession. 

Vers.  31,  32.*  The  Improvident  Warrior.    Here  we  have  an  emblem  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  regarded  on  its  negative  or  polemical  side.    The  Christian  is  a  king,  but  a 
king  engaged  in  a  struggle,  and  a  struggle  with  an  enemy  materially  stronger  than 
himself.    Therefore,  before  defying  him  with  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  open  pro- 
fession of  the  gospel,  a  man  must  have  taken  counsel  with  himself,  and  become 
assured  that  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  extreme  consequences  of  this  position,  even 
to  the  giving  up  of  his  life  if  demanded  ;  this  condition  is  expressed  ver.  37.    Would 
not  a  Uttle  nation  like  the  Swiss  bring  down  ridicule  on  itself  by  declaring  war  with 
France,  if  it  were  not  determined  to  die  nobly  on  the  field  of  battle  ?    Would  not 
Luther  have  acted  like  a  fool  when  he  affixed  his  theses  to  the  church  door,  or  burned 
the  Papal  bull,  had  he  not  first  made  the  ^sacrifice  of  his  life  in  the  inner  conit  of  his 
heart  ?    It  is  heroical  to  engage  in  a  struggle  for  a  just  and  holy  cause,  but  on  one 
condition  :  that  is,  that  we  have  accepted  death  beforehand  as  the  end  of  the  way ; 
othecVise  this  declaration  of  war  is  nothing  but  rodomontade.     The  words  :  wlMer 
he  is  (Me,  have  a  slight  touch  of  irony  ;  able  to  conquer,  and,  as  under  such  conditions 
that  is  impossible,  to  die  in  the  unequal  struggle.    Ver.  82  has  been  regarded  either 
as  a  call  to  us  to  take  account  of  our  weakness,  that  we  may  ask  the  help  of  Qod 
(Olshausen),  or  a  summons  promptly  to  seek  reconciliation  with  God  (Gerlach).    Both 
interpretations  are  untenable,  because  the  hostile  king  -challenged  by  the  declaration 
of  war  is  nut  God,  but  the  prince  of  this  world.    It  is  therefore  much  rather  a  wann- 
ing which  Jesus  gives  to  those  who  profess  discipleship,  but  who  have  not  decided  to 
risk  everything,  to  make  their  submission  as  early  as  possible  to  the  world  and  its 
prince.    Better  avoid  celebrating  a  Palm-day  than  end  after  such  a  demonstration 
with  a  Good  Friday  1    Rather  remain  an  honorable  man,  unknown  religiously,  than 
become  what  is  sadder  in  the  world,  an  inconsistent  Christian.     A  warning,  therefore, 
to  those  who  formed  the  attendajits  of  Jesus,  to  make  their  peace  speedUy  with  the 
Sanhedrim,  if  they  are  not  resolved  to  follow  their  new  Master  to  the  cross !    Jesus 
drew  this  precept  also  from  His  own  experience.    He  had  made  his  reckoning  in 
the  wilderness  with  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  with  life,  before  beginning  His  work 
publicly.    Gess  rightiy  says  :  "  Those  two  parables  show  with  what  seriousness  Jesus 
had  Himself  prepared  for  death.*' 

Vers.  83-35.t  ns  Application  of  those  two  ParabLes,  mihaneto  Mgure  cmfirming 
«.— "  So  likewise,  whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple.  34.  Salt  is  good  :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savor,  where- 
with shall  It  be  seasoned  ?  35.  It  is  neither  fit  for  the  land,  nor  yet  for  the  dunghill  • 
but  men  cast  it  out.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  Here  is  the  summing 
up  of  the  warnmg  which  was  intended  to  calm  the  unreflecting  enthusiasm  of  those 
multitudes.  The  expression  :  forsaketh  aU  that  he  hath,  natural  Uf e,  as  well  as  all  the 
affections  and  all  the  goods  fitted  to  satisfy  it,  sums  up  the  two  conditions  indicated 
vers.  26  (the  giving  up  of  enjoyment)  and  27  (the  acceptance  pf  the  cross).  Salt  (ver. 
84)  corrects  the  tastelessness  of  certain  substances,  and  preserves  others  from  comip- 

*  Ver.  81.  ».  B.  ItP'o'iq'*,  0ov2.ev<reTai  instead  ot  povTieverai,    The  Mss.  are  divided 
between  awavrvoai  (T.  R.)  and  vTravTTfoai  (Alex.). 

T*«itiy®'-  ^'.  ^-  ^\  ^-  ^-  ®^™®  ^*»°-  ^^  <>^  after  kcOoi^.    ».  B.  D.  L.  X.  8  Mnn, 
ItP>«>4",  eav  de  KUi  instead  of  eav  de.  ^™' 
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tioD ;  the  marvellous  efficacy  of  this  agent  on  materials  subjected  to  its  quickening 
energy  is  a  good  thing,  and  even  good  to  observe  {icaX6v),  In  this  twofold  relation  it 
is  the  emblem  of  the  sharp  and  austere  savor  of  holiness,  of  the  action  of  the  gospel 
on  the  natural  life,  the  insfpidity  and  frivolity  of  which  are  corrected  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  No  more  beautiful  spectacle  in  the  moral  world  than  this  action  of  the  goe- 
pel  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  consistent  Christian'  on  the  society  around  him.  | 

But  }f  the  Christian  himself  by  his  unfaithfulness  destroys  this  holy  power,  no  means 
will  restore  to  him  Uie  savor  which  it  was  his  mission  to  impart  to  the  world. 
'Aprv^aerai  might  be  taken  impersonally  :  '*  If  there  is  no  more  salt,  wherewith  shall 
men  salt  (things)  ?"    But  Jesus  is  not  here  describing  the  evil  results  of  Christian 
unfaithfulness  to  the  world  or  the  gospel ;  it  is  tho  professor  himself  who  is  con- 
cerned (yer.  35 :  men  ecut  it  ctU),    The  subject  of  the  verb  is  therefore,  aXas,  salt 
itself  ;  comp.  Mark  9  :  50  :    £v  rivt  aprva^re  avrd ;    "  wherewith  will  ye  season  itV 
Salt  which  has  become  savorless  is  fit  for  nothing  ;  it  cannot  serve  the  soil  as  earth, 
nor  pasture  as  dung.    It  is  only  good  to  be  cast  out,  says  Luke  ;  trodden  underfoot  of 
men,  says  Matt.  5  :  13.    Salt  was  sometimes  used  to  cover  slippery  ways  (Erub.  f. 
104.  1 :  BpargurU  ealem  in  cHvo  ne  nuterU  (pedes).    A  reserved  attitude  toward  the 
gospel  is  therefore  a  less  critical  position  than  an  open  profession  followed  by  deelen- 
slon.    In  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  without  previous  heating  there  Is  no 
deadly  chill.    Jesus  seems  to  say  that  the  life  of  nature  may  have  its  usefulness  in 
the  kingdom  of  Gkid,  either  in  the  form  of  mundane  (land)  respectability,  or  even  as 
a  life  completely  corrupted  and  depraved  (dung).    In  the  first  case,  indeed,  it  is  the 
soil  wherein  the  germ  of  the  higher  life  may  be  sown  ;  and  in  the  second,  it  may  at 
least  call  forth  a  moral  reaction  among  those  who  feel  indignation  or  disgust  at  the 
evil,  and  drive  them  to  seek  life  from  on  high  ;  while  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Chris- 
tian  disgusts  men  with  the  gospel  itself.    The  expression  :  east  out  (give  over  to  per- 
dition, John  15  : 6),  forms  the  transition  to  the  final  call :  Be  thai  hath  ears     .    .    . 

This  discourse  is  the  basis  of  the  famous  passage,  Heb.  6  :  4-6.  The  commenta- 
tors who  have  applied  it  to  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  have  not  sufficiently  considered 
the  context  and  especially  the  introduction,  ver.  25,  which,  notwithstanding  Holtz- 
mann's  contemptuous  treatment,  is,  as  we  have  Just  seen,  the  key  of  the  whole  piece. 
Matthew  places  the  apophthegm,  vers.  84,  35,  in  that  passage  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  where  the  grandeur  of  the  Christian  calling  is  described  (5  :  13-16).  Perhaps 
he  was  led  to  put  it  there  by  the  analogy  of  the  saying  to  the  immediately  following 
one  :  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  Mark  places  it  like  Luke,  toward  the  end 
of  the  Galilean  ministry  (9  :  50) ;  and  such  a  warning  is  better  explained  at  a  more 
advanced  period.  Besides,  like  so  many  other  generalmaxims,  it  may  perfectly  well 
have  been  uttered  twice.  '■ 

6.  The  Parablee  ofOraee  :  chap.  15.  This  piece  contidns :  1st.  A  historical  hitro- 
duction  (vers.  1  and  2) ;  2tf.  A  pair  of  parables,  like  that  of  the  previous  chapter 
(vers.  3-10)  ;  and  3d.  A  great  parable,  which  forms  the  summing  up  and  climax  of 
the  two  preceding  (vers.  11-32).  The  reUtion  is  like  that  between  the  three  allegories, 
John  10  :  1>18. 

lit.  Vers.  1  and  2.*  The  Introducii<m.—lt  Weizs&ker  had  sufficiently  weighed  the 
l)earing  of  the  analytical  from  ioav  iyylCovTei,  they  toere  drawing  nea/r,  which  denotes 
a  state  of  things  more  or  less  permanent,  he  would  not  have  accused  Luke  (p.  139)  of 
transforming  into  the  event  of  a  particular  time  a  very  common  situation  in  the  life 


*  Ver.  2.  ift.  B.  D.  L.  add  re  after  ot. 
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of  Jesus.  It  is  on  the  btisiB  of  tfaSs  habitnal  state  of  things  that  iho  point  of  toe(i 
elne,  v«r:  8) iff  marked  dtf  when  Jesas  felated  the  foUowing.parableB.  Holtsmaiui 
finds  rfoihing  in  this  i&troduetion  but  an  invenlaoa.of  buko  himaelf*.  In  aay^saM, 
Luke  ^  places  Us  once  move,  by  this  short  historical  introduction^  at  the  point  ui 
yklw  fdr  andorstanding  the  i^hxAe  of  the  following  discourse*  T^hat  drew  tM$md 
sfttaers  to*  Jes)lB  was  their  :flnding  in  Him  not  that  righteousoess,  full  of  pride  and 
contempt,  with  which  the  Phaciseea  assailed  them,  but  a  holiness  which,  was 
associated  with  the  tenderest  love.  The  publicans  And  sinners  had  broken  wttii 
L^ritiCal  purity  and  Israelitish  respectability ;  the  former  by  their  business,  the 
others  by  their  life.  They  were  outlaws  in  IsiueL  But  were  they  finally  lost  on  thai 
account  ?<  Undoubtedly,  the  xM^rmal  way  of  entering  into  union  with  God  would  have 
been. through  fidelity  to  the  theocracy ;  but  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  opened  another 
to^  those  who,  by  their  guilt,  had  shut  the  first  agsinst  th^m.  And  that  was  exactly 
th6  thing  whiuh  had  exasperated  the  zealots  of  Levitical  observances.  Rather  than 
teoogntze  in  Jesus  one  who  had  understood  the  merciful  purpose  of  Gpd,  they  pre* 
ferjrM  to  explain  the  ccmipassioaate  welcome  which  Ue  gave  to  sinners  by  His  secret 
sympathy  with  sin.  JlffoMxtoSah  to  receive  wiik  wdcotM,  refers  to  kindly  relations 
in  general :  av^tOBUiv^  to  eat  with,  to  the  decisive  act  in  the  manners  of  that  time  Iqr 
which  He  did  nut  fiear  to  seal  this  connection. 

2d.  Vers«  8-10.  The  two  parables  of  the  l(»t  sheep  and  of  the  lost  drachma,  as  such 
pairs  of  parables  always  do,  present  the  same  idea,  but  in  two  different  aspects.  The 
idea  com<aoa  to  jbioth  is  the  solicitude  of  Qod  for  sinners ;  the  difference  is,  that  in 
the 'first  instance  this  solicitude  arises  from  the  compassion  with  which  their  miiery 
inspires  Him»  in  the  a^cond  froQi  the  value  which  He  attaches  to  their  persons.  The 
two  descriptions  are  intended  to  show  that  the  conduct  of  Jesus  toward  those  despised 
beii^ga  Qorrespdnds  in  all  respects  to  that  compassionate  solicitude,  and  so  to  justify 
the  instrument  of  divine  Ipve,  If  God  cannot  be  accused  of  secret  sympathy  with 
sin,  how  could  Jesus  possibly  be  so  when  carrying  His  purpose  into  execution  ? 

Ters.'  8-7.*  The  Lout  Sheep.  Qod  seeks  sinners  because' the  sinner  is  a  miserable 
{>eing  deserving  pity  :  such  is  the  meaning  of  this  description.  The  psiable  is  put 
in  the  form  of  a  question.  In  point  of  fact^  it  is  at  once  an  argumentum  ad  heminem 
and  an  argument  a  fortiori: .  **  What  do  je  yourselves  in  such  a  case  ?  And  besides, 
the  case  is  like  :  a  sheep,  a  man  !'*  Which  of  you  f  '*  There  is  not  a  single  one  of 
you  who  accuse  me  here  who  does  not  act  exactly  like  me  in  similar  oircumstaaoea." 
'Avti^TToc,  man,  is  tactily  contrasted  with  God  (ver.  7).  The  hundred  sheep  repreaent 
ihe  totality  of  the  theocntic  people  ;  the  loelt  sheep,  that  portion  of  the  people  which 
has  broken  with  legal  ordinances,  and  so  lives  under  the  impulse  of  its  own  passions ; 
the  ninety  and  nine,  the  majority  which  has  remained  outwardly  faithful  to  the  law. 
'Epniioi,  which  we  translate  toildemess  simply  denotes  in  the  East  uncultivated  plains, 
pasturage,  in  opposition  to  tilled  fields.  It  is  the  natural  resort  of  sheep,  but  without 
the  notion  of  danger  and  barrenness  which  we  connect  with  the  idea  of  wildemuss. 
This  place  where  the  fiock  feeds  represents  the  mOre  or  less  normal  state  of  the  faitil* 
ful  Jews,  in  which  the  soul  is  kept  near  to  God  under  the  shelter  of  commandments 
and  worsliip.  The  shepherd  leaves  them  there  :  there  have  only  to  walk  faithfully  in 
the  way  marked  out  for  them  ;  they  will  be  infallibly  led  on  to  a  higher  stat^  (Jolm 
3  ;  21,  5  :  46,  6  :  45,  7  :  17).    While  waiting,  their  moral  position  is  safe  enooieii  to 

*  Ver.  4,  6  Mjj.  several  Hnn.  add  ov  aftej^  eve. 
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allow  the  Saviour  to  consecrate  Himflelf  more  specially  to  the  souls  of  those  who, 

haring  broken  with  the  covenant  and  its  means  of  grace,  are  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent dangers.  The  anxiety  of  the  shepherd  to  recover  a  strayed  sheep  has  more 
than  personal  interest  for  its  motive.  One  ^heep  in  a  hundred  is  a  loss  of  too  small 
imxx>rtance,  and  in  any  case  out  of  proportion  to  the  pains  which  he  takes.  The 
motive  which  animates  him  is  compassion.  Is  there,  in  reality,  a  creature  in  the  ani- 
mal world  more  to  be  pitied  than  a  strayed  sheep  ?  It  is  destitute  both  of  the  instinct 
necessary  to  find  its  way,  and  of  every  weapon  of  self-defence.  It  is  a  prey  to  any 
beast  which  may  meet  it ;  it  deserves,  as  no  other  being  in  nature,  the  name  of  lost. 
The  compassion  of  the  shepherd  appears  :  1.  In  his  preseverance  :  he  seeks  it  untU 
(ver.  4) ;  2.  In  his  tender  care  :  he  layeth  U  on  his  shoulder's;  8.  In  tha  joy  with  which 
he  takes  his  burden  {hriTlBijciv  ;t«(P"*')i  a  joy  such  that  he  wishes  to  share  it  witli 
those  who  surround  him,  and  that  he  reckons  on  receiving  their  congratulations 
(ver,  6). 

Every  touch  in  this  exquisite  picture  finds  its  application  by  means  of  the  situation 
described,  vers.  1  and  2.  The  search  for  the  sheep  corresponds  with  the  act  which 
the  Pharisees  blamed  :  He  receiveih  sinners,  and  ecUeth  toitli  Gtem  ;  the  finding,  to  that 
moment  of  unspeakable  joy,  when  Jesus  sees  one  of  those  lost  souls  returnmg  to 
God  ;  the  tenderness  with  which  the  shepherd  carries  his  sheep,  to  the  care  which 
divine  grace  will  henceforth  take  of  the  soul  thus  recovered  for  God  ;  the  joy  of  the 
shepherd,  to  that  which  Jesus,  that  which  Ood  Himself,  feels  in  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners ;  the  congratulations  of  friends  and  neighbors,  to  the  thanksgivings  and  praises 
or  glorified  men  and  angels.  It  is  to^be  remarked  that  the  shepherd  does  not  carry 
back  the  sheep  to  the  pasture,  but  to  his  own  dwelling.  By  this  touch,  Jesus  un- 
doubtedly gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  sinners  whom  H»  has  come  to  save  are 
transported  by  Him  into  an  order  of  things  superior  to  that  of  the  theocracy  to  which 
they,  formerly  belonged — into  the  communion  of  heaven  represented  by  the  shepherd's 
house  (ver.  -T). 

Ver.  7  contains  the  application  of  the  description,  or  more  exactly,  the  conclusion 
of  the  argument :  "  If  pity  leads  you  to  show  such  tenderness  to  a  sheep,  am  I  wrong 
in  showing  it  to  lost  souls  ?  I  say  unto  you,  that  what  I  feel  and  do  is  what  God 
Himself  feels  and  wishes  ;  and  what  offends  you  here  below  on  the  earth  is  what 
causes  rejoicing  in  the  heavens.  It  is  for  you  to  judge  from  this  contrast,  whether, 
while  you  have  no  need  perhaps  to  change  your  life,  you  do  not  need  a  change  of 
h€5Art !"  The  words  :  there  shaU  be  more  joy,  are  frequently  explained  anthropopathi- 
eaUy  ;  the  recovery  of  a  lost  object  gives  us  in  the  first  moment  a  livelier  joy  than 
j&nything  which  wc  possess  without  previous  loss.  If  we  found  this  feature  in  the 
parable,  the  explanation  might  be  discussed.  But  it  meets  us  in  the  application,  and 
we  cajinot  see  how  such  a  sentiment  could  be  absolutely  ascribed  to  Gk)d.  We  have 
just  seen  that  the  state  of  the  recovered  sinner  is  really  superior  to  that  of  the  believ- 
ing Israelite.  The  latter,  without  having  to  charge  himself  with  gross  disorders 
(/leracvoeiv,  to  repent,  in  the  sense  of  those  to  whom  Jesus  is  speaking),  has  never- 
theless one  decisive  step  more  to  take,  in  order  that  his  salvation  may  be  con- 
summated, and  that  God  may  rejoice  fully  on  his  account ;  that  is,  to  recognize  his 
inward  sin.  to  embrace  the  Saviour,  and  to  be  changed  in  heart.  TUl  then  his  regu- 
lated walk  within  the  bosom  of  the'  ancient  covenant  is  only  provisional,  like  the 
whole  of  that  covenant  itself.  It  may  easily  happen  that,  like  the  Pharisees, 
such  a  man  should  end  by  rejecting  real  salvation,  and  so  perishing.    How  should: 
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heaven  rejoice  over  a  state  so  imperfect,  wit^  a  joy  like  that  which  is  awakened 
among  its  inhabitants  by  the  sight  of  a  sinner  really  saved  ?  It  is  evident  that  in  this 
saying  we  must  take  the  word^'t^^  (as  well  as  the  word  r^p^nQ  in  the  sense  given  to 
it  by  the  interlocutors  of  Jesus,  that  relative  meanini^  which  we  have  already  found, 
vers.  31,  32  :  the  just,  Levitically  and  theocratically  speaking.  This  nghteousness  is 
nothing  ;  it  is  the  directest  way  to  conduct  to  true  righteousness  ;  but  on  condition 
that  a  man  does  not  rest  in  it.  It  thus  affords  a  certain  occasion  for  joy  in  heaven — 
this  \b  implied  in  the  comparative,  joy  7»ore  than  .  .  . — but  less  joy,  however, 
than  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul  fully  realized.  That  is  already  evident  from  the 
contrast  established  by  this  verse  between  the  joy  of  heaven  and  the  discontent  of  the 
Pharisees  on  occasion  of  the  same  event  (ver.  1).  The  I  say  ujito  you  has  hem,  as 
everywhere,  a  special  solemnity.  Jesus  speaks  of  heavenly  things  as  a  witness  (John 
3  :  11)  and  as  an  interpreter  of  the  thoughts  of  Ood.  The  words  in  Tuaven  embrace 
God  and  the  beings  who  surround  Him,  those  who  are  represented  in  the  parable  by 
the  friends  and  neighbors.  The  conjunction  v  supposes  a  ^oXKoi)  which  is  not  ex- 
pressed. This  form  is  explained  by  the  blending  of  two  ideas  :  "  there  is  joy*'  (hence 
the  absence  of  nakXov\  ''there  is  yet  more  than  .  .  ."  (and  hence  the  ^.  This 
form  delicately  expresses  the  idea  indicated  above,  that  there  is  also  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion in  heaven  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  sincere  Israelites.  How  can  one 
help  being  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  Jesus,  both  in  this  parable  and  the  two 
following,  identifies  His  feelings  and  conduct  absolutely  with  the  feelings  and  the 
action  of  (jk>d  Himself  ?  The  idiepherd  seeking,  the  woman  finding,  the  father  wel- 
coming— is  it  not  in  His  person  that  God  accomplishes  all  those  divine  works? 

This  parable  is  placed  by  Matthew  in  the  great  discourse  of  chap.  18,  and — ^Bleek 
cannot  help  acknowledging — because  of  an  association  of  ideas  belonging  purely  to 
the  evangelist  himself.  Indeed,  the  application  which  he  makes  of  the  lost  sheep  to 
the  litUe  ones  (vers.  1-6  and  10  ;  ver.  11  is  an  interpolation)  is  certainly  not  in  keeping 
with  the  original  sense  of  this  parable.  The  original  reference  of  this  description  to 
lost  sinners,  as  HoUzmann  says  in  the  same  connection,  has  \xen  Reserved  by  Luhe, 
But  how  in  this  case  are  we  to  explain  how  Matthew  has  wrested  the  parable  from 
its  original  mea&ing  if  he  copied  the  same  document  as  Luke  (A,  according  to  HoUz- 
mann) ?  Besides,  how  comes  it  that  Matthew  omits  the  following  parable,  that  of  the 
drachma,  which  Luke,  according  to  this  critic,  takes,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  from 
the  common  document  ? 

Vers.  8-10.*  77ie  Lost  Drachma.  The  anxiety  of  the  woman  to  find  her  lost  piece 
of  money  certainly  does  not  proceed  from  a  feeling  of  pity ;  it  is  sdf-inUreA  which 
leads  her  to  act.  She  had  painfully  earned  it,  and  had  kept  it  in  reserve  for  some 
important  purpose ;  it  is  a  real  loss  to  her.  Here  is  divine  love  portrayed  from  an  en- 
tirely different  side.  The  sinner  is  not  only,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  a  suffering  b^ng, 
like  the  sheep  on  whom  He  takes  pity  ;  he  is  a  precious  being,  created  in  His  image, 
to  whom  He  has  assigned  a  part  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  plans.  A  lost  man  is 
a  blank  in  His  treasury.  Is  not  this  side  of  divine  love,  rightly  understood,  still  more 
striking  than  the  preceding  ? 

The  general  features,  as  well  as  the  minutest  details,  of  the  descriptions  are  fitted  to 
bring  into  prominence  this  idea  of  the  value  which  God  attaches  to  a  lost  soul.  Gene- 
ral features :  1.  The  idea  of  U)s»  (ver.  8a)  ;  2.  The  persevering  card  which  the  woman 

*  Ver.  8.  fi*.  B.  L.  X.  10  Mnn.,  c«5  ov  instead  of  eu;  otov.  Ver.  9.  6  Mjj.  25  Mmi., 
dtr/KaXei  instead  of  oijyKoAeiTai, 
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expends  in  seeking  the  drachma  (v&t.  Bb} ;  s.  Her  overflowing  joy  when  she  has  found 
it  (ver.  9).  Details  :  The  woman  has  laboriously  earned  this  small  sum,  and  saved  it 
only  at  the  cost  of  many  privations,  a^d  for  some  urgent  necessity.  Jesus  leaves  out 
the  H  iftuv^  of  you,  of  ver.  4.  Perhaps  there  were  none  but  men  in  the  throng,  or  if 
otherwise,  He  was  addressing  them  only.  For  the  number  100.  ver.  4,  He  substitutes 
the  number  10  ;  the  loss  of  one  in  10  is  more  serious  than  of  one  in  100.  The  drachma 
was  worth  about  eight  pence.  It  was  the  price  of  a  full  day's  work.  Comp.  Matt. 
20  :  2,  where  the  master  agrees  with  the  laborers  for  a  penny  (a  sum  nearly  equivalent 
to  eight  pence)  a  day,  and  Rev.  6  :  6.  With  what  minute  pains  are  the  efforts  of  this 
woman  described,  and  what  a  charming  interior  is  the  picture  of  her  persevering 
search  !  She  lights  her  lamp  ;  for  in  the  East  the  apartment  has  no  other  light  than 
that  which  is  admitted  by  the  door ;  she  removes  every  article  of  furniture,  and 
sweeps  the  most  dusty  comers.  Such  is  the  image  of  God  coming  down  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  into  the  company  of  the  lowest  among  sinners,  following  them  to  the 
very  dens  of  the  theocracy,  with  the  light  of  divine  truth.  The  figure  of  the  sheep 
referred  rather  to  the  publicans  ;  and  that  of  the  drachma  applies  rather  to  the  second 
class  mentioned  in  ver.  1,  the  dfiapruloi,  beings  plunged  in  vice. 

In  depicting  the  joy  of  the  woman  (ver.  9),  Luke  substitutes  the  Middle 
avyKokelrai,  she  eaUeih  to  Iterself,  for  the  Active  ovyKaXel,  she  caMeth,  ver.  6  ;  the  Alex. 
have  ill-advisedly  obliterated  this  shade.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  preceding  parable,  the 
object  lost  which  profits  by  the  finding  ;  it  is  the  woman  herself,  who  had  lost  some- 
thing of  her  own  ;  and  so  she  claims  to  be  congratulated /<:>r  lierself ;  hence  the  Mid- 
dle. This  shade  of  expression  reflects  the  entire  difference  of  meaning  between  the 
two  parables.  It  is  the  same  with  another  slight  modification.  Instead  of  the  ex- 
pression of  ver.  6  :  "  For  I  have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost  (  to  a^oXuX^s),"  the 
woman  says  here  :  "  the  piece  which  I  had  lost  (;>  anu?.eaaY*  ;  the  first  phrase 
turned  attention  to  the  sheep  and  its  distress  ;  the  second  attracts  our  interest  to  the 
woman,  disconsolate  about  her  loss.  What  grandeur  belongs  to  the  picture  of  this 
bumble  rejoicing  which  the  poor  woman  celebrates  with  her  neighbors,  when  it 
becomes  the  transparency  through  which  we  get  a  glimpse  of  God  Himself,  rejoicing 
with  His  elect  and  His  angels  over  the  salvation  of  a  single  sinner,  even  the  chief  I 
The  kv6mav  twv  ayy.^  in  the  presence  -of  the  angels,  may  be  explained  in  two  ways  : 
either  by  giving  to  the  word  joy  the  meaning  subject  of  joy — in  that  case,  this  saying 
refers  directly  to  the  joy  of  the  angels  themselves — or  by  referring  the  word  ;tapa  to 
the  joy  of  God  which  breaks  forth  in  presence  of  the  angels,  and  in  which  they  par- 
ticipate.   The  first  sense  is  the  more  natural. 

But  those  two  images,  borrowed  from  the  animal  and  inanimate  world,  remain  too 
far  beneath  their  object.  They  do  not  furnish  Jesus  with  the  means  of  displaying 
the  full  riches  of  feeling  which  filled  the  heart  of  Gk)d  toward  the  sinner,  nor  of  un- 
veiling the  sinner's  inner  history  in  the  drama  of  conversion.  For  that.  He  needed  an 
image  borrowed  from  the  domain  of  moral  and  sensitive  nature,  the  sphere  of  human 
life.  The  word  which  sums  up  the  first  two  parablqp  is  grcux  ;  that  which  sums  up 
the  third  is/at^. 

Vers.  ll'Sd.  The  Child  lost  and  found.  This  parable  consists  of  two  distinct  de- 
scriptions, which  form  the  counterpart  of  one  another,  that  of  the  younger  son  (vers. 
11-24),  and  that  of  the  elder  son  (vers.  25-32).  By  the  second,  Jesus  returns  com- 
pletely, as  we  shall  see,  to  the  historical  situation  described  vers.  1,  2,  and  the  scene 
is  closed. 
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Vers.  11-24.  The  younger  Son.  This. first  part  of  the  parable  embraces  four  repre- 
sentations corresiwnding  to  the  four  phases  of  the  converted  sinner's  life :  \aL  Bin 
(vers.  11-13) ;  2d,  Misery  (vers.  14-16) :  3d,  Conversion  (vers.  17-aOa) ;  ^h.  Res- 
toration (vers.  206-24). 

Vers.  11-13.*  Jesus  discontinues  the  interrogative  form  used  in  the  two  previoos 
cases  :  we  have  no  more  an  argument ;  we  have  a  narrative,  a  real  parable.  The 
three  persons  composing  the  family  represent  God  and  His  people.  In  accordance 
with  vers.  1,  2,  the  elder  son,  the  representative  of  the  race,  the  prop  of  the^ena,  and 
as  such  more  deeply  attached  than  the  younger  to  the  land  of  his  household  hearth, 
personifies  the  Israelites  who  were  Levitically  irreproachable,  and  especially  the 
Pharisees.  The  younger,  in  whose  case  the  family  bond  is  weaker,  and  whom  this 
very  circumstance  renders  more  open  to  the  temptation  of  breaking  with  it,  repre- 
sents those  who  have  abandoned  Jewish  legalism,  publicans  and  people  of  immoral 
lives.  His  demand  for  his  goods  is  most  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  elder  received  as  his  inheritance  a  double  share  of  the  patrimonial  lands,  the 
younger  members  a  single  share  (see  at  12  :  13).  The  latter  then  desired  that  his 
father,  anticipating  the  division,  should  give  him  the  equivalent  of  his  portion  in 
money,  an  arrangement  in  virtue  of  which  the  entire  domain,  on  the  father's  death, 
would  come  to  the  elder.  Two  things  impel  him  to  act  thus  :  the  air  of  the  pater- 
nal home  oppresses  him,  he  feels  the  constraint  ot  his  father's  presence ;  then  the 
world  without  attracts  him,  he  hopes  to  enjoy  himself.  But  to  realize  his  wishes,  he 
needs  two  things— freedom  and  money.  Here  is  the  image  of  a  heart  swayed  by 
licentious  appetites  ;  God  is  the  obstacle  in  its  way,  and  freedom  to  do  anything  ap- 
l^ears  to  it  as  the  condition  ot  happiness.  Money  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a  figure 
applied  to  the  talents  and  graces  which  the  sinner  has  received  ;  it  simply  represents 
here' the  power  of  satisfying  one's  tastes.  In  the  father's  consenting  to  the  guilty 
wish  of  his  son,  a  very  solemn  thought  is  expressed,  that  of  the  sinner's  abandon- 
ment to  the  desires  of  his  own  heart,  the  napaSidovat  reus  kmOvfiiatS  (Rom.  1  :  24,  26, 
28),  the  ceasing  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Spirit'  to  strive  against  the  inclinations  of  a 
spoiled  heart,  which  can  only  be  cured  by  the  bitter  experiences  of  sin.  God  gives 
such  a  man  over  to  his  folly.  The  use  which  the  sinner  makes  of  his  sadly-acquired 
liberty  is  described  in  ver.  18.  All  those  images  of  sin  blended  in  many  respects,  so 
far  as  the  sinners  present  were  concerned,  with  actual  facts.  The  far  country  to 
which  the  son  files  is  the  emblem  of  the  state  of  a  soul  which  has  so  strayed  that  the 
thought  of  God  no  longer  even  occurs  to  it.  The  complete  dissipation  of  his  goods 
represents  the  carrying  out  of  man's  liberty  to  its  furthest  limits.  UoKpop  is  not  an 
adjective,  but  an  adverb  (ver.  20,  7  :  6,  etc).  , 

•  Vers.  14-16.t  The  libeity  of  self-enjoyment  is  not  unlimited,  as  the  sinner  would 
fain  think  ;  it  has  limits  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  pertaining  to  the  individual  himself, 
such  as  satiety,  remorse,  the  feeling  of  destitution,  and  abjectness  resulting  from  vice 
{when  he  had  spent  aU) ;  the  other  arising  from  certain  unfavorable  outward  circum- 
stances, here  represented  by  the  famine  which  occurs  at  this  crisis,  that  is,  domefitic 
or  public  calamities  which  complete  the  subduing  of  the  heart  which  has  been  already 
overwhelmed,  and  further,  the  absence  of  all  divine  consolation.  Let  those  two 
causes  of  misery  coincide,  and  wretchednesB  is  at  its  height.    Then  happens  what 

*  Ver.  12.  &f .  A.  B.  L.,  o  6t  instead  of  kcu. 

t  Yer.  14.  Ik,  A.  B.  D.  L.  8  Mnn.,  lo^v/oa  instead  of  loxvpo^,    Ver.  16.  &(.  B.  D.  L. 
K.  some  Mnn.  Syr«".  It***'.,  ;foproa0^yi/o<  e/c  instead  of  yefuaai  Ttfv  Koihav  avrov  a  to. 
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Jesus  calls  voTepeloQai,  to  be  in  want,  the  aosolute  void  of  a  heart  which  has  sacrificed 
everythlDg  for  pleasure,  and  which  has  nothing  left  but  suffering.  We  can  hardly 
avoid  seeing,  in  the  ignoble  dependence  into  which  this  young  Jew  falls  under  a 
heathen  master,  an  allusion  to  the  position  of  the  publicans  who  were  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Roman  power.  But  the  general  idea  which  corresponds  to  this  touch 
is  that  of  the  degrading  dependence,  in  respect  of  the  world,  to  which  the  vicious 
man  always  finds  himself  reduced  in  the  end.  He  sought  pleasure,  he  finds  pain  ;  he 
wished  freedom,  he  gets  bondage.  The  word  UoAkifiTi  has  in  it  something  abject ; 
the  unhappy  wretch  is  a  sort  of  appendage  to  a  strange  personality.  To  feed  9mne, 
the  last  business  fur  a  Jew.  Kepdriov  denotes  a  species  of  coarse  bean,  used  in  the 
East  for  fattening  those  animals.  At  ver.  16,  the  Alex.  Mjj.  are  caught  in  the  very 
act  of  purism  ;  men  of  delicate  taste  could  not  bear  the  gross  expression,  tofiUthe  belli/ 
wUh  .  .  .  There  was  therefore  substituted  in  the  public  reading  the  more  genteel 
term,  to  mii»fy  hiine^mth  .  .  .  ;  and  this  correction  has  passed  into  the  Alex. 
text.  The  act  expresised  by  the  received  reading  is  that,  not  of  relishing  food,  but 
merely  of  filling  a  void.  The  smallest  details  are  to  the  life  in  this  portraiture.  Dur- 
ing tbis  time  of  famine,  when  the  poor  herdsman's  allowance  did  not  suffice  to  ap- 
pease his  hunger,  he  was  reduced  to  covet  the  coarse  bean  with  which  the  herd  was 
carefully  fattened,  when  he  drove  it  home  :  the  swine  were  in  reality  more  precious 
than  he.  They  sold  higb,  an  image  of  the  contempt  and  neglect  which  the  profligate 
experiences  from  that  very  world  to  which  he  has  sacrificed  the  most  sacred  feelings. 
Vers.  17-20a.*  This  representation,  which  depicts  the  conversion  of  the  sinner, 
includes  two  things,  repentance  (ver.  17)  and  faith  (vers.  18-20a).  The  words,  wlien 
1u  came  to  TUmself,  ver.  17,  denote  a  solemn  moment  in  human  life,  that  in  which 
the  heart,  after  a  long  period  of  dissipation,  for  the  first  time  becomes  self-collected. 
The  heart  is  God*s  sanctuary.  To  come  to  ourselves  is  therefore  to  find  God.  Re- 
I^entanoe  Is  a  change  of  feeling  ;  we  find  it  fully  depicted  in  the  regret  which  the 
sinner  feels  for  that  from  which  he  has  fled  (the  father's  house),  and  in  that  horror 
which  fills  him  at  that  which  he  sought  so  ardently  (the  strange  land).  As  to  the 
mercenaries  whom  he  envies,  might  they  nut  represent  those  heathen  proselytes  who 
bad  a  place,  although  a  very  inferior  one  (the  outer  court),  in  the  temple,  and  who 
might  thus  from  afar  take  part  in  the  worship  ;  advantages  from  which  the  publi- 
cans, so  long  as  they  kept  to  their  profession,  were  debarred  by  the  excommunication 
which  fell  on  them.  From  this  change  of  feeling  there  springs  a  resolution  (ver.  18), 
wiiich  rests  on  a  remnant  of  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  father ;  this  is  the 
dawn  of  faith.  Did  we  not  recollect  that  we  are  yet  in  the  parable,  the  meaning  of 
the  words  btfore  thee  would  appear  to  ^lend  with  that  of  the  preceding,  against 
heaven.  But  in  the  image  adopted  the  two  expressions  have  a  distinct  meaniag. 
Heaven  is  the  avenger  of  all  holy  feelings  when  outraged,  and  particularly  of  filial 
devotion  when  trampled  under  foot.  The  young  man  sinned  before  his  father  at  the 
time  when,  the  latter  beholding  him  with  grief,  he  defied  his  last  look,  and  obstinately 
turned  his  buck  on  him.  The  possibility  of  an  immediate  and  entire  restoration  does 
not  enter  liis  mind.  He  is  ready  to  take  the  position  of  a  servant  in  the  house  where 
he  lived  as  a  son,  but  where  he  shall  have  at  least  wherewith  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 
Here  is  portrayed  that  publican  (described  in  chap.  18)  who  stood  afar  off,  and  dared 

*  Ver.  17.  fit.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.,  e^  instead  of  emev,  A.  B.  P.,  nepiaaevovrai 
instead  of  vepiaaevovaiv.  6  Mjj.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  ltP^«'»«i««,  Vg.  add  ode  to  X<^w.  Ver, 
19.  J6  Mjj.  40  Mnn.    ItP^«»'iv«,  omit  kqi  before  ovkcti. 
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not  even  raise  his  eyes  to  God.  But  the  "essential  fact  is,  that  the  resolution  once 
taken,  he  carries  it  out.  Here  is  faith  in  its  fulness,  actually  arising,  going  to  God. 
Faith  is  not  a  thought  or  a  desire  ;  it  is  an  act  which  brings  two  living  beings  into 
personal  contact.  What  an  impression  must  have  been  produced  on  the  publicans 
present  by  this  faithful  picture  of  their  past  and  present  experiences  1  But  how  much 
deeper  still  the  emotion  which  awaits  them  when  they  hear  Jesu^  unveiling,  in  the 
sequel,  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  God  Himself  toward  them  ! 

Vers.  206-24.*  Free  pardon,  entire  restoration,  the  joys  of  adoption — such  are  the 
contents  of  these  verses.  The  heart  of  Grod  overflows  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  Every 
word  vibrates  with  emotion,  at  once  the  tenderest  and  the  holiest.  The  father  seems 
never  to  have  given  up  waiting  for  his  son  ;  perceiviug  him  from  afar,  he  runs  to 
meet  him.  God  discerns  the  faniest  sigh  after  good  which  breaks  forth  in  a  wander- 
er's heart ;  and  from  the  moment  this  heart  takes  a  step  toward  Him,  He  takes  ten  to 
meet  it,  striving  to  show  it  something  of  His  love.  This  history  was  exemplified  at 
the  very  moment  us  between  the  publicans  present  and  God,  who  was  drawing  near 
to  them  in  Jesus.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  confession  uttered  by  the 
prodigal  son,  ver.  21,  and  that  which  had  been  extracted  from  him  by  the  extremity 
of  his  misery  (vers.  18,  10).  The  latter  was  a  cry  of  despair  ;  but  now  his  distress  is 
over.  It  is  therefore  the  cry  of  repentant  love.  The  terms  are  the  same :  I  haw 
sinned  ;  but  how  different  is  the  accent.  Luther  felt  it  profoundly  ;  the  discovery  of 
the  difference  between  the  repentance  of  fear  and  that  of  love  was  the  true  principle 
of  ^e  Reformation.  He  cannot  come  to  the  end  ;  the  very  assurance  of  pardon  pre- 
vents him  from  finishing  and  saying,  mdk£  me  as  .  .  .,  according  to  his  first  pur- 
pose. The  Alex,  have  not  understood  this  omission,  and  have  mistakenly  added  here 
the  last  words  of  ver.  19.  - 

Pardon  involves  restoration.  No  humbling  novitiate  ;  no  passing  through  inferior 
positions.  The  restoration  is  as  complete  as  the  repentance  was  sincere  and  the  faith 
profound.  In  all  those  touches — the  shoes,  the  robe,  the  signet  ring  (the  mark  of  the 
free  man,  fitted  to  express  an  independent  will) — a  sound  exegesis  should  limit  itself 
to  finding  the  expression  of  the  fulness  of  restoration  to  the  filial  standing ;  only 
homiletic  application  may  allow  itself  to  go  further,  though  even  it  should  beware  of 
falling  into  a  play  of  wit,  as  when  Jerome  and  Olshausen  see  in  the  robe  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  in  the  ring  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  shoes  the  power  of 
walking  in  the  ways  of  God.  Others  have  found  in  the  servants  the  image  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  or  of  pastors  !  The  Alex,  reject  Tijy  before  (5toXijv,  and  that  justly. 
There  is  a  gradation  :  first  a  robe,  in  opposition  to  nakedness  ;  then,  and  even  die  hai^ 
because  he  who  has  descended  lowest,  if  he  rise  again,  should  mount  up  highest  In 
the  phrase,  (he fatted  calf,  ver.  23,  the  article  should  be  observed.  On  every  farm 
there  is  always  (he  calf  which  is  fattenmg  for  feast  days.  Jesus  knows  rural  cus- 
toms. Augustine  and  Jerome  find  in  this  calf  an  indication  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ! 
According  to  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  picture,  which  should  be  our  standard  in  inter- 
preting all  the  special  details,  this  emblem  represents  all  that  is  most  excellent  and 
sweet  in  the  communications  of  divine  grace.    The  absence  of  eveiy  feature  fitted  to 

♦  Ver.  21.  7  Mjj.  some  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  omit  Kai  before  ovkcti.  ».  B.  D.  U.  X.  dO 
Mnn.  add,  after  vtog  aw,  iroiriaov  fie  wS  eva  tdv  fiioBiuv  aou.  Ver.  22.  I*.  B.  L.  X.  It. 
Vg.  tidd  raxv  (D.,  Ta;fcw 5)  before  e^ei^eyKare.  7  Mjj.  (Alex.)  omit  n/v  before  ffrcJAfr. 
Ver.  23.  fifc.  B.  L.  R.  X.  It.  Vg.,  ^t^epere  instead  of  evey/covres.    Ver.  24.  9  Mjj.  90 

Mnn,  It.  Vg.  omit  nai  before  nTroAwAuS  lyv.  , 
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fepresent  the  sacriiice  of  Christ,  is  at  once  explained  when  we  remember  that  we  have 
here  to  do  with  a  parable,  and  that  expiation  has  no  place  in  the  relations  between 
man  and  man.  By  the  plural ,  let  us  be  merry,  the  father  himself  takes  his  share  in 
the  feast  (as  in  ver.  7).  The  two  parallel  clauses  of  ver.  24  recall  the  two  aspects  in 
which  sin  was  presented  in  the  two  previous  parables  ;  he  was  dead  relates  to  the  per- 
sonal misery  of  the  sinner  (the  lost  sheep) ;  he  was  lost,  to  the  loss  felt  by  God  Himself 
(the  lust  drachma).  The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  combines  those  two  points  of 
view  :  the  son  was  lost,  and  the  father  had  lost  something.  With  the  words,  and  they 
began  to  be  merry,  the  parable  reaches  the  exact  point  at  which  things  were  at  the 
moment  when  Christ  uttered  it  (vers.  1  and  2). 

Vers.  25-32.  The  elder  San.  This  part  embraces  :  Ist.  The  interview  of  the  elder 
son  with  the  servant  (vers.  25-28a) ;  2d.  His  interview  with  his  father  (vers.  28^2). 
Jesus  here  shows  the  Pharisees  their  murmurings  put  in  action,  and  constrains  them 
to  feel  their  gravity. 

Vers.  25-28a.*  While  the  house  is  filled  with  mirth,  the  elder  son  is  at  work. 
Here  is  the  image  of  the  Pharisee  busied  with'  his  rites,  while  repentant  sinners  are 
rejoicing  in  the  serene  sunshine  of  grace.  Every  free  and  joyous  impulse  is  abhor- 
rent to  the  formal  spirit  of  pharisaism.  This  repugnance  is  described  in  ver.  26. 
Bather  than  go  straight  into  the  house,  the  elder  son  begins  by  gathering  information 
from  a  servant ;  he  does  not  feel  himself  at  home  in  the  house  (John  8 :  35).  The  ser- 
vant in  his  answer  substitutes  for  the  expressions  of  the  father  :  he  teas  dead  .  .  ., 
lost  .  .  .,  these  simple  words  :  he  is  corns  safe  and  sound.  This  is  the  fact,  without 
the  father's  moral  appreciation,  which  it  is  not  fitting  in  him  to  appropriate.  Every- 
thing in  the  slightest  details  of  the  ]j|cture  breathes  the  most  exquisite  delicacy. 
The  refusal  to  enter  corresponds  to  the  discontent  of  the  Pharisees,  who  do  not  under- 
stand being  saved  in  common  with  the  vicious. 

Vers.  286-32.  f  This  interview  contains  the  full  revelation  of  pharisaic  feeling, 
and  brings  into  view  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  fatherly  heart  of  God.  The 
procedure  of  the  father,  who  steps  out  to  his  son  and  invites  him  to  enter,  is  realized 
in  the  very  conversation  which  Jesus,  come  from  Gud,  holds  with  them  at  the  mo- 
ment The  answer  of  the  son  (vers.  29  and  30)  includes  two  accusations  against  his 
father  :  the  one  bears  on  his  way  of  acting  toward  himself  (ver.  29),  the  other  on  his 
conduct  in  respect  of  his  other  son  (ver.  30).  The  contrast  is  meant  to  bring  out  the 
partiality  of  the  father.  The  blind  and  innocent  self-satisfaction  ^hich  forms  the 
heart  of  pharisaism  could  not  be  better  depicted  than  in  the  words  :  '*  neither  trans- 
gressed I  at  any  time  thy  commandment ;"  and  the  servile  and  mercenary  position  of 
the  legal  Jew  in  the  theocracy,  than  thus  :  "  Lo  !  these  many  years  do  1  serve  thee.'* 
Bengel  makes  the  simple  observation  on  these  words  :  servus  erat.  What  in  reality 
was  hifi  father  to  him  ?  A  master  !  He  even  counts  the  years  of  his  hard  servitude  : 
T/tere  are  so  many  years  /  .  .  .  Such  is  man's  view  of  accomplishing  good  under 
tlie  law  :  a  labor  painfully  carried  through,  and  which  consequently  merits  payment 
But  by  its  very  nature  it  is  totally  deprived  of  the  delighU  which  belong  only  to  the 

♦  Ver.  26.  Avrov  after  icai&oov,  in  ?  (not  $•).  is  only  supported  by  some  Mnn. 

t  Ver.  28.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  rfieXsv  (T.  R.)  and  rfieXrfitv,  and  be- 
tween o  ovr  (T.  R)  and  o  6e  (Alex.).  Ver.  29.  7  Mjj.  add  avrov  to  tod  icazfti. 
Ver.  30.  Instead  of  rofv  fxo6xov  rov  dtrevrov.  6  Mjj.,  rov  6irevTov  fiodrov.  Ver. 
32.  Instead  of  av^r^sv  (T.  R.),  »*  B.  L.  R.  A.  8yr•«^  eWev.  ».  B.  X.  several 
Mnn.  It  omit  xat,  and  A.  B.  D.  L.  R.  X.  rfv,  before  aicoXooAQoi. 
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sphere  of  free  love  ;  it  has  no  other  idea  or  them  than  that  which  it  gets  by  seeing 
thoBe  joys  of  the  reconciled  sinner,  by' which  it  is  scandalized.  The  joy  which  is 
wanting  to  it  is  this  kid  to  make  merry  witk  its  friends,  which  has  never  been  granted 

to  it. 

With  the  hard  and  ill-paid  labor  of  legal  obedience  he  contrasts  (ver.  30)  the  life  of 
his  brother,  merry  in  sin,  happier  still,  if  possible,  in  the  hour  of  his  return  and 
pardon.  The  meaning  is,  that  in  the  eyes  of  pharisaism,  as  virtue  is  a  task,  sin  is  a 
pleasure  ;  and  heuce  there  ought  to  be  a  payment  for  the  first,  an  equivalent  of  pain 
for  the  second.  The  father,  by  refusing  to  the  one  his  just  reward,  by  adding  in  the 
case  of  the  other  joy  to  joy,  the  enjoyments  of  the  paternal  home  to  those  of  de- 
bauchery, has  shown  his  preference  for  the  sinner  and  his  sympathy  with  sin.  2%y 
eon,  says  the  elder  son,  instead  of  :  my  brother.  He  would  express  at  once  the  parti- 
ality of  his  father  and  his  own  dislike  to  the  sinner.  Do  not  those  sayings  which  Jesus 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  righteous  legalist,  contain  the  keenest  criticism  of  a  stale 
of  soul  wherein  men  discharge  duty  all  the  while  abhorring  it.  and  wherein  while 
avoiding  sin,  they  thirst  after  it  ?  The  particular  heto.  Ttopvoor  is  a  stroke  of  the 
pencil  added  to  the  picture  of  ver.  13  by  the  charitable  hand  of  the  elder  brother. 

The  father's  answer  meets  perfectly  the  two  accusations  of  his  son.  Ver.  31  replies 
to  ver.  29  ;  ver.  32  to  ver.  30.  The  father  first  clears  himself  from  the  charge  of  in- 
justice to  the  son  who  is  speaking  to  him  ;  and  with  what  condescension  !  *'  My 
child  (rexvovy*  This  form  of  address  has  in  it  something  more  loving  even  tban 
vie,  son.  Then  he  reminds  him  that  his  life  with  him  might  have  been  a  feast  all 
along.  There  was  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  make  a  special  feast  for  him.  And  what 
good  would  a  particular  gift  serve,  when  eveything  in  the  house  was  continually  at 
his  disposal.  The  meaning  of  this  remarkable  saying  is,  that  nothing  prevented  the 
believing  Israelite  from  already  enjoying  the  sweets  of  divine  communion — a  fact 
proved  by  the  Psalms  ;  comp.  e.g.  Ps.  23  and  63.  St.  Paul  himself,  who  ordinarily 
presents  the  law  as  the  instrument  of  condemnation,  nevertheless  derives  the  fortnak 
of  grace  from  a  saying  of  Moses  (Rom.  10  : 6-8),  proving  that  in  his  eyes  grace  is 
already  in  the  law,  through  the  pardon  which  accompanies  sacrifice  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  granted  to  him  who  asks  Him  (Ps.  61  :  9-14) ;  and  that  when  he  speaks  of  the 
law  as  he  ordinarily  does,  it  is  after  the  manner  of  his  adversaries,  isolating  the  com- 
mandment from  grace.  In  the  same  way  as  ver.  31  presents  theocratic  fidelity  as  a 
happiness,  and  not  a  task,  so  ver.  32  reveals  sin  as  a  misery,  and  not  as  an  advantage. 
There  was  therefore  ground  for  celebrating  a  feast  on  the  return  of  one  who  had  just 
escaped  from  so  great  a  misery,  and  by  his  arrival  had  restored  the  life  of  the  family 
in  its  completeness.  Thy  brother,  says  the  father  ;  it  is  the  answer  to  the  thy  eon  of 
ver.  30.  He  reminds  him  of  the  claims  of  fraternal  love.  Here  Jesus  stops  ;  He 
does  not  say  what  part  the  elder  son  took.  It  lay  with  the  Pharisees  themselves,  bj 
the  conduct  which  they  would  adopt,  to  decide  this  question  and  finish  the  narratiYe. 

The  Tubingen  school  (Zeller,  Yolkmar,  Hilgenfeld,  not  Etistlin)  agree  in  regard- 
ing the  elder  son,  not  as  the  pharisaic  party,  but  as  the  Jewish  people  in  general : 
the  younger  son,  not  as  the  publicans,  but  (Entile  nations.  '*  The  elder  son  is  un- 
mistakably the  image  of  Judaism,  which  deems  that  it  possesses  special  merit  because 
of  its  fidelity  to  the  one  true  God.  The  younger  son  ...  is  the  not  less  easily 
recognized  portrait  of  Gentile  humanit}*  given  up  to  polytheism  and  immorality. 
The  discontent  of  the  first,  on  seeing  the  reception  granted  to  his  brother,  represents 
the  jealousy  of  the  Jews  on  account  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  " 
(Hilgenfeld,  *'  die  Evangel.,"  p.  198).    It  would  follow,  then  :  1.  That  this  parable 
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had  been  invented  and  put  into  the  moutnbt  Jesus  by  Luke,  with  the  view  of  sup- 
porting the  system  of  bis  master  Paul  ;  2.  That  to  this  invention  he  had  added  a  sec- 
ond, intended  to  accredit  the  former,  that  of  the  historical  situation  described  vers.  1 
and  2,  But,  1.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  evangelist,  who  marked  out  his  own  pro- 
gramme loi  himself,  1 : 1-4,  should  take  the  liberty  of  treating  his  materials  in  so  free 
and  easy  a  style  2.  Have  we  not  found  in  this  description  a  multitude  of  delicate 
allusions  to  the  historical  surroundings  amid  which  the  parable  is  reputed  to  have 
been  uttered,  and  which  would  not  be  applicable  in  the  sense  proposed  (vers.  15,  17, 
etc.)  ?  3.  How  from  this  parable  St.  Paul  might  have  extractea  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  is  easy  to  understand.  But  that  this  order  was  inverted,  that  the 
parable  was  invented  as  an  after-thought  to  give  a  body  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  is 
incompatible  with  the  absence  of  every  dogmatic  element  in  the  exposition.  Would 
not  the  names  of  repentance,  faith,  justification,  and  the  idea  of  expiation,  have  been 
infallibly  introduced,  if  it  had  been  the  result  of  a  dogmatic  studv  contemporaiy  with 
the  ministry  of  Paul  ?  4.  We  have  seen  that  the  description  finds  its  perfect  explana- 
tion, that  there  remains  not  a  single  obscure  point  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  placed  by 
Luke.  It  is  therefore  arbitrary  to  seek  another  setting  for  it.  The  prejudice  which 
has  led  the  Tubingen  school  to  this  contra-textual  interpretation  is  evident.  Eeim, 
while  discovering,  like  this  school,  Paulinism  as  the  basis  of  the  parable  (p.  80), 
thinks  that  here  we  have  one  of  the  passages  wherein  the  author,  with  the  view  of 
conciliating,  more  or  less  abjures  his  master,  St.  Paul.  The  evangelist  dares  not 
wholly  disapprove  the  Judeo-Christianity  which  holds  by  the  commandments ;  he 
praises  it  even  (ver.  31).  He  only  demands  that  it  shall  authorize  the  entrance  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  Church  ;  and  on  this  condition  he  lets  its  legal  spirit  pass.  We 
should  thus  have. simply  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  principles  which  conflicted  wltli 
one  another  in  the  apostolic  churches.  But,  1.  In  this  attempt  at  conciliation,  the 
elder  son  would  be  completely  sacrificed  to  the  younger  ;  for  the  latter  is  seated  at 
table  in  the  house,  the  former  is  without,  and  we  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  whether 
he  will  re-enter.  And  this  last  would  represent  the  apostolic  Christianity  which 
founded  the  Church  !  2.  Adopting  biblical  premises,  ver.  31  can  easily  be  applied  to 
the  Mosaic  ^stem  faithfully  observed,  and  that,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the 
view  of  St.  Paul  himself.  3.  It  belonfijed  to  the  method  of  progressive  transition, 
which  Jesus  always  observed,  to  seek  to  develope  within  the  bosom  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  and  without  ever  attacking  it,  the  new  principle  which  was  to  succeed 
it,  and  the  germ  of  which  was  already  deposited  in  it.  Jesus  did  not  wish  to  sup- 
pr^s  anything  which  He  had  not  completely  replaced  and  surpassed.  He  therefore 
accepted  the  ancient  system,  while  attaching  to  it  the  new.  The  facts  pointed  out  by 
Keim  are  fully  explained  by  this  situation. 

Holtzmann  thinks  that  our  parable,  which  is  not  found  in  Matthew,  may  really  be 
only  an  amplification  of  that  of  the  two  sons,  which  is  found  in  that  evangelist  (Matt. 
21 :  28-30).  Does  not  this  supposition  do  too  much  honor  to  the  allegd  amplifier, 
whether  Luke  or  any  other  ? 

6.  The  Two  Parables  on  the  use  of  Earthly  Goods :  chap.  16.  Those  two  remark- 
able passages  are  peculiar  to  Luke,  though  taken,  according  to  Holtzmann,  from  the 
common  source  A,  from  which  Matthew  also  borrows.  For  what  reason,  on  this 
hypothesis,  has  the  latter  omitted  them  ?  The  second  especially  (ver.  31 :  They  have 
Moses  and  the  prophets)  was  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  Go8i>el.  Ac- 
cording to  WeizsScker,  the  two  parables  have  undergone  very  grave  modifications  in 
the  course  of  successive  editions.  In  his  view,  the  original  thought  of  the  parable  of 
the  unjust  steward  was  this  :  Beneficence,  the  means  of  justification  for  injustices 
committed  by  him  who  shows  it.  In  our  Gospel,  it  is  intended  to  promise  to  the  Gen- 
tiles an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  a  recompense  for  their  benefits  toward 
the  lawful  heirs  of  the  kingdom.  The  second  parable  would  also  belong  in  origin  to 
the  tendency  of  Ebionite  Judeo-Christianity  ;  it  would  transform  into  a  description 
the  idea  of  the  four  beatitudes  and  four  maledictions,  which  in  Luke  open  tlie  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.    Later,  it  became  the  representation  of  the  rejection  of  the  unbeliev- 
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ing  Jews  (the  wicked  rich  man  and  his  brethren),  and  of  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles 
represented  by  Lazarus  (probably  a  G-entile,  according  to  ver.  21).  We  shall  see  if 
the  interpretation  justifies  suppositions  so  violent. 

This  piece  contains  :  lat  The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  with  accompanying 
reflections  (vers.  1-13) ;  2d.  Reflections  forming  an  introduction  to  the  parable  of  the 
wicked  rich  man,  and  the  parable  itself  (vers.  14-31).  Those  two  portraits  are  evi- 
dently the  counterparts  of  one  another.  The  idea  common  to  both  is  that  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  use  made  of  earthly  goods  and  man*s  future  beyond  the  tomb. 
The  steward  represents  the  owner  who  is  able  to  secure  his  future  by  a  wise  use  of 
those  transitory  goods  ;  the  wicked  rich  man,  the  owner  who  compromises  his  future 
by  neglecting  this  just  employment  of  them. 

Ut.  Vers.  1-13.  TAe  Unju8t  Steward,  Is  there  a  connection  between  this  lesson 
on  riches  and  the  preceding  ?  The  formula  EXeye  Si  xai,  and  He  said  also  (ver.  1), 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  is.  Olshausen  supposes  that  the  disciples  (ver.  1)  to  whom 
the  parable  is  addressed  are  t)ublicans  brought  back  to  God,  those  recent  converts  of 
chap.  15,  whom  Jesus  was  exhorting  to  employ  wisely  the  earthly  goods  which  they 
had  acquired  unjustly.  But  the  expression  :  to  His  disciples  (ver.  1),  refers  naturally 
to  the  ordinary  disciples  of  our  Lord.  In  the  sense  of  Olshausen,  some  epithet  would 
require  to  have  been  added.  The  connection  is  rather  in  the  keeping  up  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  life  of  faith  and  pharisaic  righteousness.  The  two  chief  sins  of  the 
Pharisees  were  pride,  with  its  fruit  hypocrisy,  and  avarice  (ver.  14).  We  see  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  was  directed  against  their  false  righteousiiess,  how 
Jesus  passes  directly  from  the  one  of  those  sins  to  the  other  (Matt.  6  :  18,  19).  This 
is  precisely  what  He  does  here.  He  had  just  been  stigmatizing  pharisaic  pride  in  the 
person  of  the  elder  son.  Now  this  disposition  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by  that 
proud  hardness  -which  characterizes  the  wicked  rich  man,  as  the  heart  broken  by  the 
experiences  of  faith  is  naturally  disposed  to  the  liberal  actions  of  the  unjust  steward. 
Hence  the  form  :  He  said  to  them  also. 

And  first  the  parable  :  vers.  1-9.*  In  this  portraiture,  as  In  some  others.  Jesus 
does  not  scruple  to  use  the  example  of  the  wicked  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating^is 
disciples.  And  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  conduct  morally  blumable,  the  wicked  often 
display  remarkable  qualities  of  activity,  prudence,  and  perseverance,  which  may 
serve  to  humble  and  encourage  believers.  The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward  is  the 
masterpiece  of  this  sort  of  teaching. 

The  rich  man  of  ver.  1  is  a  great  lord  living  in  the  capital,  far  from  his  lands,  the 
administration  of  which  he  has  committed  to  a  factor.  The  latter  is  not  a  mere  slave. 
as  in  12  :  42  ;  he  is  a  freeman,  and  even  occupying  a  somewhat  high  social  portion 
(ver.  8).  He  enjoys  very  large  powers.  He  gathers  in  and  sells  the  produce  at  his 
pleasure.  Living  himself  on  the  revenue  of  the  domain,  it  is  his  duty  to  transmit  to 
his  master  the  surplus  of  the  income.  Olshausen  alleges  that  this  master,  in  the  view 
of  Jesus,  represents  the  prince  of  this  world,  the  devil,  and  that  only  thus  can  the 
eulogium  be  explained  which  he  passes  (ver.  8)  on  the  conduct  of  his  knavish  servant. 
This  explanation  is  incompatible  with  the  deprivation  of  the  steward  pronoimced  by 

*  Ver.  1.  ik.  B.  D.  L.  R.  omit  avrov  after  juaBnra?.  Ver.  2.  7  Mji;  omit  tfot* 
after  otxoyojjiai.  ik.  B.  D.  P.,  8vy?f  instead  of  ovv7f67f.  Ver.  4.  ».  jB.  D.  some 
Mnn.  Syr.  add  ex,  and  L.  X.  ltP»"'<i",  Vg.,  ana  before  Ttj<;.  Vers.  6,  7.  fit.  B.  D. 
L..  ra  ypaiifxara  instead  of  to  ypa^i^a.  Ver.  9.  8  Mjj.  some  Mnn.  Syr**\  It*"^., 
sxXtnrf  or  EnXainr]  instead  of  EHXinrjrE,  which  the  T.  R.  reads  with  fii**  F.  P.  U, 
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the  master,  yer.  2,  and  which,  in  the  view  of  our  Lord,  can  only  denote  death.  It  is 
not  Satan  who  disposes  of  human  life.  Satan  is  not  even  the  master  of  riches  ;  does 
not  Qod  say,  Hag.  2:8:  "  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine?"  Comp.  Ps. 
24  :  1.  Finally,  it  is  not  to  Satan,  certainly,  that  we  shall  have  to  give  account  of 
our  administration  of  earthly  goods  !  Our  Lord  clearly  gives  out  Himself  as  the  per- 
son represented  by  the  master,  vers.  8  and  9  :  Ths  Master  commended  .  .  . ;  and  1  also 
say  unto  you.  Again,  could  we  admit  that  in  ver.  12  the  expression  :  faithful  in  that 
which  U  another  man's  (your  master's),  should  signify  :  "  faithful  to  that  which  the 
devil  has  committed  to  you  of  his  goods?"  Meyer  had  modified  this  explanation  of 
Olshausen  :  the  master,  according  to  him,  is  wealth  personified,  mammon.  But  how 
are  we  to  attribute  the  personal  part  which  the  master  in  the  parable  plays  to  this 
abstract  being,  wealth  ?  The  master  can  only  represent  God  Himself,  Him  w?u> 
maketh  poor  and  maketfi  rich,  tD?io  bringeth  low  and  lifteth  up.  In  relation  to  hLs 
neighbor,  eveiy  man  may  be  regarded  as  the  proprietor  of  his  goods  ;  but  in  relation 
to  God,  no  one  is  more  than  a  tenant.  This  great  and  simple  thought,  by  destroying 
the  right  of  property  relatively  to  God,  gives  it  its  true  basis  in  the  relation  between 
man  and  man.  Every  nian  should  respect  the  property  of  his  neighbor,  just  because 
it  is  not  the  latter *s  property,  but  that  of  God,  who  has  entrusted  it  to  him.  In  the 
report  made  to  the  master  about  the  delinquencies  of  his  steward,  we  are  to  see  the 
image  of  that  perfect  knowledge  which  God  has  of  all  human  unfaithfulness.  To 
waste  the  goods  of  God,  means,  after  having  taken  out  of  our  revenue  what  is  de- 
manded ior  our  maintenance,  instead  of  consecrating  the  remainder  to  the  service 
of  Ctod  and  of  His  cause,  squandering  it  on  our  pleasure,  or  hoarding  it  up  for  our- 
selves. Here  we  have  the  judgment  of  Jesus  on  that  manner  of  acting  which  appears 
to  us  so  natural :  it  is  to  forget  that  we  are  but  stewards,  and  to  act  as  proprietors. 

The  saying  of  the  master  to  the  steward  (ver.  2)  does  not  include  a  call  to  clear 
himself ;  it  is  a  sentence  of  deprivation.  His  guilt  seems  thoroughly  established. 
The  account  which  he  is  summoned  to  render  is  the  inventory  of  the  property  con- 
fided to  him,  to  be  transmitted  to  his  successor.  What  corresponds  to  this  depriva- 
tioil  is' evidently  the  event  by  which  God  takes  away  from  us  the  free  disposal  of  the 
goods  which  He  had  entrusted  to  us  here  below,  that  is,  death.  The  sentence  of  de- 
privation pronounced  beforehand  denotes  the  awakening  of  the  human  conscience 
when  it  is  penetrated  by  this  voice  of  God  :  "  Thou  must  die  ;  thou  shalt  give  ac- 
count." ^oovridai  is  stronger  than  xaXidai  :  *'  speaking  with  the  tone  of  a  master." 
In  the  phrase  ri  tovto,  ti  may  be  taken  as  an  exclamation :  **  How  happens  it 
that  I  hear  this  !"  or  interrogatively,  with  rovro  in  apposition  :  '  What  do  I  hear  of 
thee,  to  wit  this  ?"  The  accusation  which  we  should  expect  to  follow  is  understood. 
The  present  dvvy,  in  some  Alex.,  is  that  of  the  immediate  future. 

The  words :  he  said  within  himself  have  some  relation  to  those  of  15  :  17  :  when  he 
came  to  himsdf.  It  is  an  act  of  recollection  after  a  life  passed  in  insensibility.  The 
situation  of  the  man  is  critical.  Of  the  two  courses  which  present  themselves  to  his 
mind,  the  first,  digging,  and  the  second,  beggine^,  are  equally  intolerable  to  him,  the 
one  physically,  the  other  morally.  All  at  once,  after  long  reflection,  he  exclaims,  as 
if  striking  his  forehead  :  I  have  it  1  *EyvQ[iv^  1  have  come  to  see  (ver.  4).  He  starts 
from  the  sentence  as  from  a  fact  which  is  irrevocable :  when  1  am  put  out.  But  has  he 
not  those  goods,  which  be  is  soon  to  hand  over  to  another,  in  his  hands  for  some  time 
yet  ?  May  he  not  hasten  to  use  them  in  such  a  way  that  he  shall  get  advantage  from 
them  when  he  shall  have  them  no  more,  by  making  sure,  for  example,  of  a  refuge 
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for  the  time  when  he  shall  be  honseless't  when  man  thinks  seriously  of  his  ap- 
proaching death,  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  alarmed  at  that  deprivation  which 
awaits  hini,  and  at  the  state  of  nakedness  which  will  follow.  Happy  if  in  that  hour 
he  can  take  a  firm  resolution.  For  some  time  yet  he  has  in  his  hands  the  goods  of 
his  divine  Master,  which  death  is  about  to  wrest  from  him.  Will  it  not  be  wMom 
on  his  part  so  to  use  them  during  the  brief  moments  when  he  has  them  yet  at  his  dis- 
posal, that  they  shall  bear  interest  for  him  when  they  shall  be  his  no  more  ? 

This  steward,  who  will  soon  bo  homeless,  knows  people  who  have  houses  :  *'  Let 
us  then  make  friends  of  them  ;  and  when  I  shall  be  turned  to  the  street,  more  than 
one  house  shall  be  open  to  receive  me."  The  debtors,  whom  he  calls  to  him  with 
this  view,  are  merchants  who  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  get  their  supplies  from 
him,  getting  credit  probably  till  they  have  made  their  own  sales,  and  making  their 
payments  afterward.  The  Heb.  fidro^,  the  haih,  contains  about  sixty  pints.  The 
gift  of  fifty  of  those  hat7i»  might  mount  up  to  the  sum  of  some  thousands  of  francs. 
The  xopoi,  corns  (homer),  contains  ten  epJidhs;  and  the  value  of  twenty  hamem  might 
rise  to  some  hundreds  of  francs.  The  difference  which  the  steward  makes  between 
the  two  gifts  is  remarkable  ;  it  contains  a  proof  of  discernment.  He  knows  his  men 
as  the  saying  is,  and  can  calculate  the  degree  of  liberality  which  he  must  show  to 
each  to  gain  a  like  result,  that  is  to  say,  the  hospitality  he  expects  to  receive  from 
them  until  it  be  repaid.  Jesus  here  describes  alms  in  the  most  piquant  form.  Does 
a  rich  man,  for  example,  tear  up  the  bill  of  one  of  his  pour  debtors  ?  He  only  does 
what  the  steward  does  here.  For  if  all  we  have  is  God*s,  supposing  we  lend  any- 
thing, it  it  out  of  His  property  that  we  have  t>iken  it ;  and  if  we  give  it  away,  it  is 
with  ITis  goods  (that  whiclt  is  anotJier's,  ver.  12)  that  we  are  generous  in  so  acting. 
Beneficence  from  this  point  of  view  appears  as  a  sort  of  holy  unfaithfulness.  By 
means  of  it  we  prudently  make  for  ourselves,  like  the  steward,  personal  friends,  while 
we  use  wealth  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  that  of  our  Master.  But  differently  from 
the  steward,  we  do  so  hoUly,  because  we  know  that  we  are  not  acting  without  the 
knowledge  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  divine  Owner,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  entering  into  His  purposes  of  love,  and  that  He  rejoices  to  see  us  thus  using 
the  goods  which  He  has  committed  to  us  with  that  intention.  This  unfaithfulness  is 
faithfulness  (ver.  12). 

The  commendation  which  the  master  gives  the  steward  (ver.  8)  is  not  absohite. 
It  has  a  twofold  limitation,  first  in  the  word  r^^  dSixiai,  '*  the  unjust  steward,"  an 
epithet  which  he  must  certainly  put  in  the  master's  mouth,  and  then  in  the  explana- 
tory  phrase  :  ''  because  he  had  done  wisely."  The  meaning  of  the  conmiendation, 
then,  is  to  this  effect :  "  Undoubtedly  a  clever  man  !  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
he  has  not  shown  as  much  probit}' as  prudence."  Thus,  even  though  benefloenoe 
chlefiy  profits  him  who  exercises  it,  God  rejoices  to  see  this  virtue.  And  while  He 
has  no  favor  for  the  miser  who  hoards  His  goods,  or  for  the  egoist  who  squanders 
them.  He  approves  the  man  who  disposes  of  them  wisely  in  view  of  his  eternal  future. 
Weizs&cker  holds  that  the  eulogium  given  by  the  master  should  be  rejected  from  the 
parable.  Had  he  understood  it  better,  he  would  not  have  proposed  this  euppresaion. 
which  would  be  a  mutilation. 

It  is  with  the  second  part  of  ver.  8  that  the  application  begins.  "  Wisel$f:  Tea, 
adds  Jesus,  it  is  quite  true.  For  there  is  more  wisdom  found  among  the  children  of 
this  world  in  their  mode  of  acting  toward  the  children  of  the  generation  to  which 
they  belong,  than  among  the  children  of  light  in  their  conduct  toward  thoee  who 
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belong  to  theirs.'*    Moov  ovroi,  (his  ag&  (world) ;  the  period  of  history  anterior  to 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod.     $60$  :  the  domain  of  the  higher  life  into  which 
Jesus  introduces  His  disciples,  and  in  which  the  brightness  of  divine  wisdom  reigns 
Both  spheres  have  their  own  population,  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  one  or  the  other 
is  surrounded  by  a  certain  number  of  contemporaries  like  himself,  who  form  his 
yeved  or  generation.    Those  belonging  to  the  first  sphere  use  every  means  for  their 
own  interest,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  them  to  their  contemporaries  of 
the  same  stamp.    But  those  of  the  second  neglect  this  natural  measure  of  prudence. 
They  forget  to  use  God's  goods  to  form  bonds  of  love  to  the  contemporaries  who 
share  their  character,  and  who  might  one  day  give  them  a  full   recompense,  when 
they  themselves  shall  want  everything  and  these  shall  have  abundance.     Yer.  9 
finishes  the  application.    The  words  :  and  1  aha  toy  unto  you^  correspond  to  these  : 
aTid  the  Lord  commended  (ver.  8).    As  in  chap.  15  Jesus  had  identified  Himself  with 
the  Father  who  dwells  in  heaven,  so  in  this  saying  He  identifies  Himself  with  the  in- 
visible owner  of  all  things  :  and  I,    Jesus  means  :  Instead  of  hoarding  up  or  enjoying 
— a  course  which  will  profit  you  nothing  when,  on  the  other  side  of  the  tomb,  you 
will  find  yourselves  in  your  turn  poor  and  destitute  of  everything— hasten  to  make 
for  yourselves,  with  the  goods  of  anothei  (God's),  personal  friends  (eavroli,  to  your- 
selves), who  shall  then  be  bound  to  you  by  gratitude,  and  share  with  you  their  well- 
being.    By  a  course  of  beneficence  make  haste  to  transform  into  a  bond  of  love  the 
liase  metal  of  which  death  will  soon  deprive  you.  What  the  steward  did  in  his  sphere 
in  relation  to  people  of  his  own  quality,  see  that  yuu  do  in  yours  toward  those  who 
belong  like  you  to  the  world  to  come.    The  Alex,  reading  kxXijtrf  {fia/jLoovdi),  would 
signify  :  "  that  when  money  shall  fail  you  (by  the  event  of  death)."    The  T.  R.  : 
ixXinrfTs,  when  ye  shaU  fail,  refers  to  the  cessation  of  life,  embracing  privation  of 
everything  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

The  friends,  according  to  !Meyer  and  Ewald,  are  the  angels,  who,  affected  by  the 
alms  of  the  beneficent  man,  are  attached  to  him,  and  assist  him  at  the  time  of  his 
passing  into  eternity.  But  according  to  the  parable,  the  friends  can  only  be  men 
who  have  been  succored  by  him  on  the  earth,  poor  here  below,  but  possessing  a  share 
in  the  everlasting  inheritance.  What  service  can  they  render  to  the  dying  disciple  ? 
Here  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  question  in  the  explanation  of  the  parable.  Love 
testified  and  experienced  esteblishes  between  beings  a  strict  moral  unity.  This  is 
clearly  Eeen  in  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  men.  May  not  the  disciple  who 
reaches  heaven  without  having  gained  here  below  the  degree  of  development  which 
is  the  condition  of  full  communion  with  God,  receive  the  increase  of  spiritual  life, 
which  is  yet  wanting  to  him,  by  means  of  those  grateful  spirits  with  whom  he  shared 
bis  temporal  goods  here  below  ?  (Comp.  Rom.  15  :  27  and  1  Cor.  9  :  11.)  Do  we  not 
already  see  on  the  earth  the  poor  Christian,  who  is  assisted  by  a  humane,  but  in  a 
religious  point  of  view  defective,  rich  man,  by  his  prayers,  by  the  overflowing  of  his 
gratitude,  and  the  edification  which  he  affords  him,  requiting  his  benefactor  infinitely 
more  and  better  than  he  receives  from  him  ?  Almsgiving  is  thus  found  to  be  the  most 
prudent  investment ;  for  the  communication  of  love  once  established  by  its  means, 
enables  him  who  practises  it  to  enjoy  provisionally  the  benefite  of  a  spiritual  state  far 
superior  to  that  which  he  has  himself  reached.  A  similar  thought  is  found  in  14  :  18, 
14.  But  if  this  explanation  seems  to  leave  something  to  desire,  we  must  fall  back  on 
sayings  such  as  these  :  "  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord." 
**  L:ia8much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
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vdone  it  unto  me."  It  is  Jesus,  it  is  God  Himself,  who  become  our  debtors  by  the 
assistance  which  we  grant  to  those  who  are  the  objects  of  their  love.  And  would 
such  friends  be  useless  in  the  hour  of  our  dissolution  ?  To  receive  is  not  to  intro- 
duce. On  the  contrary,  the  first  of  these  two  terms  assumes  that  admission  is  already 
adjudged.  Faith,  which  alone  opens  heaven,  is  supposed  in  the  hearers  whom  Jesus 
is  addressing  in  the  parable :  they  are  disciples,  ver.  1.  Conversion,  the  fruit  of 
faith,  is  equally  implied,  vers.  3  and  4.  And  since  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  de- 
scribes has  chosen  believers  as  the  special  objects  of  his  liberality,  he  must  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  be  a  believer  himself. 

The  poetical  expression'  eternal  habitations  (tents)  is  borrowed  from  patriarchal 
history.  The  tents  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  under  the  oaks  of  Mamre  are  transferred 
in  thought  to  the  life  to  come,  which  is  represented  under  the  image  of  a  gloiified 
Canaan.  What  is  the  future  of  poetry  but  the  past  idealized  ?  It  is  less  natural  to 
think,  with  Meyer,  of  the  tents  of  Israel  in  the  desert.  We  may  here  compare  the 
noXXai  fiovai,  the  many  mansions.  In  the  Father's  house,  John  14  : 8.  There  re- 
mains to  be  explained  the  phrase  6  fiafxoaydi  ziji  ddixiai,  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness. The  word  jua/ioovdi  is  not,  as  has  often  been  said,  the  name  of  an  oriental 
divinity,  the  god  of  money.  It  denotes,  in  Syriac  and  Phcenician,  money  itself  (see 
Bleek  on  Matt.  6  :  24).  The  Aramaic  name  is  ]^qq,  and,  with  the  article,  XJTOO- 
The  epithet  unrighteous  is  taken  by  many  commentators  simply  to  mean,  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  fortune  is  most  frequently  tainted  with  sin  ;  according  to  Bleek  and 
others,  that  sin  readily  attaches  to  the  administration  of  it.  But  these  are  only  acci- 
dental circumstances ;  the  context  points  to  a  more  satisfactory  explanation.  The 
ear  of  Jesus  must  have  been  constantly  olTended  with  that  sort  of  reckless  language 
in  which  men  indulge  without  scruple  :  my  fortune,  my  lands,  my  house.  He  who 
felt  to  the  quick  man's  dependence  on  God,  saw  that  there  was  a  usurpation  in  this 
idea  of  ownership,  a  forgetfulness  of  the  true  proprietor  ;  on  hearing  such  language. 
He  seemed  to  see  the  farmer  playing  the  landlord.  It  is  this  sin,  of  which  the  natural 
man  is  profoundly  unconscious,  which  He  lays  bare  in  this  whole  parable,  and  which 
He  specially  designates  by  this  expression  the  unrighteous  Mammon.  The  two,  r^S 
u6iKiaq,  vers.  8  and  9,  correspond  exactly,  and  mutually  explain  one  another.  It  is 
therefore  false  to  see  in  this  epithet,  with  De  Wette,  the  Tubingen  School,  R6nan, 
etc.,  a  condemnation  of  property  as  such.  Man's  sin  does  not  consist  in  being,  as 
one  invested  with  earthly  property,  the  steward  of  God,  but  in  forgetting  that  he  is  so 
(parable  following). 

There  is  no  thought  more  fitted  than  that  of  this  parable,  on  the  one  hand,  to  un- 
dermine the  idea  of  merit  belonging  to  almsgiving  (what  merit  could  be  got  out  of 
that  which  is  another's  ?),  and  on  the  other,  to  eucourage  us  in  the  practice  of  that 
virtue  which  assures  us  of  friends  and  protectors  for  the  grave  moment  of  our  pass- 
ing into  the  world  to  come.  What  on  the  part  of  the  steward  was  only  wise  unfaith- 
fulness, becomes  wise  faithfulness  in  the  servant  of  Jesus  who  acts  on  acquaintance 
with  principle.  It  dare  not  be  said  that  Jesus  had  wit ;  but  if  one  could  be  tempted 
to  use  the  expression  at  all,  it  would  be  here. 

Of  the  many  explanations  of  this  parable  which  have  been  proposed,  we  shall 
merely  quote  some  of  the  most  prominent.  Schleiermacher  takes  the  master  to  be 
the  Roman  knights  who  farmed  the  taxes  of  Judsea,  and  sublet  them  to  needy  publi* 
cans ;  the  steward,  to  be  the  publicans  whom  Jesus  exhorted  to  expend  on  their 
countrymen  the  goods  of  which  they  cleverly  cheated  those  great  foreigners.    Henri 
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Bauer  sees  in  the  master  the  Israelitish  sumorities,  and  in  the  unfaithful  steward  the 
Judeo- Christians,  who,  without  troubling  themselves  about  theocratic  prejudices, 
should  strive  to  communicate  to  the  Gentiles  the  benefits  of  the  covenant.  Accord- 
ing to  Weizsficker  in  the  original  thought  of  the  parable  the  steward  represented  a 
Roman  magistrate,  who,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Jews,  had  been  guilty  of  maladmin- 
istration, but  who  thereafter  strives  to  make  amends  by  showing  them  gentleness  and 
liberality.  No  wonder  that  from  this  point  of  view  the  critic  knows  not  what  Xo 
make  of  the  eulogium  passed  by  the  master  on  his  steward  !  But  according  to  him, 
the  sense  and  the  image  were  transformed,  and  the  description  became  in  the  hands  of 
Luke  an  encouragement  to  rich  and  unbelieving  Jews  to  merit  heaven  by  doing  good 
to  poor  Christians.  The  arbitrary  and  forced  character  of  those  explanations  is  clear 
as  the  day,  and  they  need  no  detailed  refutation.  We  are  happy  that  we  can  agree, 
at  least  for  once,  wilh  Hilgenfeld,  both  in  the  general  interpretation  of  the  parable 
and  in  the  explanation  of  the  sayiugs  which  follow  (*'  Die  Evangel,''  p.  199). 

Vers.  10-13.*  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much  ; 
and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  much.  11.  If  therefore  ye  have 
not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust  that 
which  is  true  ?  12.  And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another  man's, 
who  shall  give  you  that  which  is  your  own  ?  13.  No  servant  can  serve  two  masters  : 
for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other  ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one, 
and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  Many  regard  these  re- 
,  flections  as  arbitrarily  placed  here  by  Luke.  But  whatever  Bleek  may  say,  is  it  not 
ju^  the  manner  in  which  we  constitute  ourselves  proprietors  of  our  earthly  goods, 
which  leads  us  to  make  a  use  of  them  which  is  contrary  to  their  true  destination  ? 
The  following  piece,  therefore,  derives  its  explanation  from  the  parable,  and  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  it.  Ver.  12  (r(^  a?2oTpi<f})  would  even  be  unintelligible  apart 
from  it.  Ver.  10  is  a  comparison  borrowed  from  common  life.  Prom  the  experience 
expressed  in  the  two  parallel  propositions  of  this  verse,  it  follows  that  a  master  does 
not  think  of  elevating  to  a  higher  position  the  servant  who  has  abused  his  confidence 
in  matters  of  less  importance.    Faithful  toward  the  master,  unjust  toward  men. 

The  application  of  this  rule  of  conduct  to  believers,  vers.  11,  12.  The  unrighieaus 
mammim  is  Qod's  money,  which  man  unjustly  takes  as  Aw  own.  Faithfulness  would 
have  implied,  above  all,  the  employment  of  those  goods  in  the  service  of  God  ;  but 
our  deprivation  once  pronounced  (death),  it  implies  their  employment  in  our  interest 
rightly  understood  by  means  of  beneficence.  Through  lack  of  this  fidelity  or  wis- 
dom, we  establish  our  own  incapacity  to  administer  better  goods  if  they  were  confided 
to  us  ;  therefore  God  will  not  commit  them  to  us.  Those  goods  are  called  rb  a7.rfiiv6v, 
the  true  good,  that  which  corresponds  really  to  the  idea  of  good.  The  contrast  has 
misled  several  commentators  to  give  to  the  word  (Wt/coc  the  meaning  of  deceitful. 
This  is  to  confound  the  word  a7.ifiiv6<i  with  alrfiri';  {veracious).  The  real  good  is  that 
which  can  in  no  case  be  changed  to  its  opposite.  It  is  not  so  with  money,  which  is  at 
best  a  provisional  good,  and  may  even  be  a  source  of  evil.  This  is  the  application  of 
10a  y  ver.  12  is  that  of  106.  Earthly  goods  are  called  another's  good,  that  is  to  say,  a 
good  which  strictly  belongs  to  another  than  ourselves  (God).  As  it  is  faithfulness  to 
God.  80  it  is  justice  to  man,  to  dispose  of  them  with  a  view  to  our  poor  neighbor. 
TIM  upMch  is  our  oum  denotes  the  good  for  which  we  are  essentially  fitted,  which  is 

*  Ver.  12.  B.  L,,  to  rifierepov  instead  of  to  vfitrepov. 
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the  normal  completion  of  our  being,  the  Divine  Spirit  become  our  own  spirit  by  entire 
assimilation,  or  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  the  kingdom  prepared  for  us  from  thefaundati&n 
of  ihe  world.    Our  Lord's  thought  is  therefore  this  :  €k>d  commits  to  man,  during  his 
earthly  sojourn  in  the  state  of  probation,  goods  belonging  to  Him,  which  are  of  less 
value  (earthly  things) ;  and  the  use,  fathful  or  unfaithful,  just  or  unjust,  which  we 
make  of  these  settles  the  question  whether  our  true  patrimony  (the  goods  of  the  Spirit, 
of  which  the  believer  himself  receives  only  the  earnest  here  below)  shall  or  shall  not 
be  granted  to  him  above.     Like  a  rich  father,  who  should  trust  his  son  with  a  domain 
of  little  value,  that  he  might  be  trained  later  in  life  to  manage  the  whole  of  his  inher- 
itance, thus  putting  his  character  to  the  proof,  so  God  exposes  external  seeming  goods 
of  no  value  to  the  thousand  abuses  of  our  unskilful  administration  here  below,  that 
from  the  use  which  we  make  of  them  there  may  one  day  be  determined  for  each  of 
us  whether  we  shall  be  put  in  possession,  or  whether  we  shall  be  deprived  of  our  true 
eternal  heritage— the  good  which  corresponds  to  our  inmost  nature.     The  entire  phi- 
losophy of  our  terrestrial  existence  is  contained  in  these  words. 

Ver.  13,  which  closes  this  piece,  is  still  connected  with  the  image  of  the  parable  ; 
the  steward  had  two  masters,  whose  service  he  could  not  succeed  in  reconciling,  the 
owner  of  the  revenue  which  he  was  managing,  and  money,  which  he  was  worship- 
ping.     The  two  parallel  propositions  of  this  verse  are  usually  regarded  as  identical  in 
meaning  and  as  differing  only  in  the  position  assigned  to  each  of  the  two  masters  suc- 
(^essively  as  the  objects  of  the  two  opposite  feelings.     But  Bleek  justly  observes,  thtt 
tiie  absence  of  the  article  before  Ivor  in  the  second  proposition  seems  to  forbid  our  tak- 
ing this  pronoun  as  the  simple  repetition  of  the  preceding  rdp  iva   in  the  first ;  he 
therefore  gives  it  a  more  general  sense,  the  one  or  the  oiJter  of  the  two  preceding,  and 
places  the  whole  difference  between  the  two  parallel  propositions  in  the  graduated 
meaning  of  the  different  verbs  employed,  hMing  to  being  less  strong  than  loving,  and 
despising  less  strong  than  haiing.     Thus :  "He  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other : 
or  at  least,  he  will  hold  more  either  to  the  one  or  other  of  the  two,  which  will  neces- 
sarily lead  him  to  neglect  the  service  pf  the  other.  '*    It  makes  no  n^terial  difference^ 
This  verse,  whatever  the  same  learned  critic  may  say,  concludes  this  discourse  per- 
fectly, and  forms  the  transition  to  the  following  piece,  in  which  we  find  a  sincere 
worshipper  of  Jehovah  perishing  because  he  has  practically  made  money  his  Ood. 
The  place  which^this  verse  occupies  in  Matthew  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (6  :  24) 
is  also  suitable,  but  somewhat  uncertain,  like  that  of  the  whole  piece  of  which  it 
forms  part. 

M.  Vers.  14r-31.  TJie  Wicked  Ridi  Man,  The  introduction  (vers.  14-18)  is  com-- 
posed  of  a  series  of  sayings  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  no  connection  with 
one  another.  Holtzmann  thinks  that  Luke  collects  here  at  random  sayings  scattered 
throughout  the  Logia,  for  which  till  now  he  had  not  found  any  piace.  But  there  are 
only  two  leading  ideas  in  this  introduction  ;  the  rejection  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
permanence  of  the  law.  Now  these  are  precisely  the  two  ideas  which  are  exhibited  in 
action  in  the  following  parable  ;  the  one  in  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked  rich  man, 
that  faithful  Pharisee  ("  father  Abraham,"  vers.  24,  27,  80) ;  the  other  in  the  manner 
in  which  Abraham  asserts,  even  in  Hades,  the  imperishable  value  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  The  relation  between  these  two  essential  ideas  of  the  introduction  and  of 
the  parable  is  this  ;  the  law  on  which  the  Pharisees  staked  their  credit  will  neverthe* 
less  be  the  instrument  of  their  eternal  condemnation.  This  is  exactly  what  Jesus  says 
to  the  Jews,  John  5  :  45  :  *'  There  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye 
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trust.*'  It  must  be  confessed,  ho werer,  tuat  this  iutroduction,  yers.  14-18.  has  a 
Tery  fragmentary  character.  It  contains  the  elements  of  a  discourse,  rather  than  the 
discourse  itself.  But  this  very  fact  proves  that  St.  Luke  has  not  taken  the  liberty 
of  composing  this  introduction  arbitrarily  and  independently  of  his  sources.  What 
historian  would  compose  in  such  a  manner  ?  A  discourse  invented  by  the  evangelist 
would  not  have  failed  to  present  an  evident  logical  connection,  as  much  as  the  dis- 
courses  which  Livy  or  Xenophon  put  into  the  mouth  of  their  heroes.  The  very 
brokenness  suffices  to  prove  that  the  discourse  was  reaUy  held,  and  existed  previously 
to  this  narrative. 

Vers.  14  and  15.*  "  The  Pharisees  also,  who  were  covetous,  heard  all  these  things  ; 
and  they  derided  Him.  15.  And  He  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  they  which  justify  your- 
selves before  men  ;  but  God  knoweth  your  hearts  :  for  that  which  is  highly  esteemed 
among  men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God."  The  last  words  of  Jesus  on  the 
impossibility  of  combining  the  service  of  God  and  mammon,  fell  full  on  the  heads  of 
the  Pharisees,  those  pretended  servants  of  Jehovah,  who  nevertheless  in  their  lives 
showed  themselves  such  zealous  worshippers  of  riches  (Matt.  6,  transition  between 
vers.  18,  19).  Hence  their  sneers  {ixuvxnjpHiaiv).  The  poverty  of  Jesus  Himself 
was  perhaps  the  theme  of  their  derision  :  "  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  money  with  such  dis- 
dain .  .  .  when  one  is  destitute  as  thou  art."  In  His  answer  (ver.  15),  Jesus  gives 
them  to  understand  that  the  judgment  of  Gkxl  is  regulated  by  another  standard  than 
that  of  the  men  who  are  at  their  side.  It  is  at  the  heart  that  Gt>d  looks  ;  and  the 
reign  of  a  single  passion,  such  as  that  avarice  which  devours  ttiem,  suffices  to  render 
odious  in  His  eyes  that  whole  righteousness  of  outward  observances  which  gains  for 
them  the  favor  of  the  world.  The  phrase  :  Te  are  they  which  juiUfy  yourselves,  signi- 
fies, "your  business  is  to  pass  yourselves  off  as  righteous."  The  on,  for,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  idea  of  condemnation,  which  here  attaches  to  that  of  kjumledge  :  "  God 
knows  you  [and  rejects  you],  for  .  .  ."  ^Ev  drBpooTCoii,  on  the  part  of  men,  may 
mean  :  atiumg  men,  or  in  the  judgment  cf  men.  In  connection  with  the  idea  of  being 
highly  esteemed,  those  two  ideas  are  combined.  Jesus  means :  **  What  men  extol 
and  glorify,  consequently  the  ambitious,  who,  like  you,  by  one  means  or  another 
push  themselves  into  the  front  rank,  become  an  object  of  abomination  to  God. "  For 
all  glorification  of  man  rests  on  falsehood.  God  alone  is  great  and  deserving  to  be 
praised. 

What  had  chiefly  irritated  the  Pharisees  in  the  preceding  was  the  spiritual  sense 
in  which  Jesus  understood  the  law,  unveiling  under  their  airs  of  sanctity  the  stain  of 
shameful  avarice  which  defiled  them.  This  idea  affords  the  point  of  connection  for 
what  follows  (vers.  16-18). 

Vers.  16-18.  f  "  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John  :  since  that  time  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  and  every  man  presseth  into  it.  17.  But  it  is  easier  for 
heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  for  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail.  18.  Whosoever 
putteth  away  his  veife,  and  marrieth  another,  committeth  adultery :  and  whosoever 
marrieth  her  that  is  put  away  from  her  husband  committeth  adultery."  But,  adds 
Jesus  (ver.  16),  a  new  era  is  beginning,  and  with  it  your  usurped  dominion  comes  to 
an  end.     Since  the  time  of  John,  that  law  and  those  prophets  which  you  have  made 

*  Ver.  14.  ».  B.  D.  L.  R.  3  Mnn.  Syr'**.  It.  omit  hoci  before  oi  $api6atot.  Ver. 
15.  11  Mjj.  70  Mnn.  omit  edrtv  after  Ssov. 

-j-  Ver.  16.  ».  B.  L.  R.  X.  some  Mnn.,  /tsxpt  instead  of  eco^  before  Jooavvov, 
Ver.  18.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  omit  fcai  between  xai  and  o.  # 
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your  pedestal  in  Israel  are  replaced  by  a  nSw  dispensation.  To  the  religious  a^i8U>^ 
racy  which  you  had  succeeded  in  founding  there  follows  a  kingdom  of  God  equalJjr 
open  to  eff>ery  man  {xd?) ;  all  have  access  to  it  as  well  as  you  !  Bid^edBcn  siiould  not 
be  taken  in  the  passive  sense,  as  Hilgenfeld  would  have  it:  '*  Every  ncan  is  con- 
strained by  the  gospel/'  but  as  a  middle,  in  the  sense  of  to  hcuten,  to  throw  them 
selves.  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  dense  crowd  pressing  through  the  gate  which  is  now 
open,  and  every  one,  even  the  lowest  of  the  publicans,  is  free  to  enter.  Recall  here 
the  parables  of  chap.  15.  But  while  this  repentant  crowd  penetrates  into  the  king- 
dom (7  :  29),  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  remain  without,  like  the  elder  son  in  the  pre- 
ceding parable.  Let  them  beware,  however  !  That  legal  system  on  which  they  have 
founded  their  throne  in  Israel  is  about  to  crumble  to  pieces  (ver.  16) ;  while  the  law 
itself,  which  they  violate  at  the  very  moment  they  make  it  their  boast,  shall  remain 
as  the  eternal  expression  of  divine  holiness  and  as  the  dreadful  standard  by  which 
they  shall  be  judged  (ver.  17).  The  de  is  adversative  :  but.  It  indicates  the  contnst 
between  the  end  of  the  legal  economy  and  the  permanence  of  the  law.  This  contrast 
reminds  us  of  the  antitheses  of  Matt.  5  of  which  this  saying  is  a  sort  of  summaiy : 
"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  .  .  .  ;  but  I  say  unto  you  .  .  .*'  Jesus  only 
abolishes  the  law  by  fulfilling  it  and  confirming  it  spiritually.  Kepaia,  diminutive  of 
Hipa^y  Jiorn,  denotes  the  small  lines  or  hooks  of  the  Hebrew  letters.  The  least  ele- 
ment of  divine  holiness  which  the  law  contains  has  more  reality  and  durability  tiiao 
the  whole  visible  universe. 

The  two  verses,  16  and  17,  are  put  by  Matthew  in  the  discourse  of  Jesus  regarding 
John  the  Baptist,  11  :  12,  18,  inversely  in  point  of  order.  We  can  easily  understand 
how  the  mention  of  John  the  Baptist,  ver.  16,  led  Matthew  to  insert  this  saying  in 
the  discourse  which  Jesus  pronounced  on  His  forerunner.  We  have  seen  that  in 
that  same  discourse,  as  giVen  by  Luke  (chap.  7),  this  declaration  was  with  great 
advantage  replaced  by  a  somewhat  different  saying,  vers.  29,  80  ;  and  if,  as  Bteek 
owns  (i.  p.  454,  et  seq.),  Luke  decidedly  deserves  the  preference  as  to  the  tenor  of  the 
words,  it  will  doubtless  be  the  same  as  to  the  place  which  he  assigns  them  ;  for  it  "is 
in  general  on  this  second  point  that  his  superiority  appears. 

Ver  18.  Not  only  in  spite  of  the  abolition  of  the  legal  form  will  the  law  continue 
in  its  substance  ;  but  if  this  substance  even  comes  to  be  modified  in  the  new  econ- 
omy, it  will  be  in  the  direction  of  still  greater  severity.  Jesus  gives  as  an  example 
the  law  of  divorce.  This  same  idea  meets  us.  Matt.  :  31,  82  ;  it  tallies  fully  with 
the  meaning  of  the  declaration.  Matt.  19  :  3,  e<  aeq.,  Mark  10  :  2,  et  eeq.,  which  was 
uttered  in  this  same  Journey,  and  almost  at  the  same  period.  Jesus  explains  to  the 
same  class  of  hearers  as  in  our  passage,  to  the  Pharisees  namely,  that  if  Moses  author- 
ized divorce,  merely  confining  himself  to  guard  it  by  some  restrictions,  there  was  a 
forsaking  for  a  time  of  the  true  moral  point  of  view  already  proclaimed  Gen.  2,  and 
which  He,  Jesus,  came  to  re-establish  in  its  purity.  Luke  and  Matthew  do  noi 
speak  of  the  case  of  voluntary  separation  on  the  part  of  the  woman  referred  to  by 
Mark  (10  :  12)  and  Paul  (1  Cor.  7  :  10,  11).  And  Paul  does  not  expressly  interdict 
the  divorced  man,  as  Mark  does,  from  contracting  a  second  marriage.  Those  shades 
in  such  a  precept  cannot  be  voluntary  ;  they  represent  natural  variations  due  to  tra- 
dition (8yn.)  or  to  the  nature  of  the  context  (Paul).  The  parallels  quoted  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  real  connection  of  ver.  18  with  ver.  17.  The  asyndeton  between  thoee 
two  verses  is  explained  by  the  fragmentary  character  of  Luke's  report.  What 
remains  to  us  of  this  discourse  resembles  the  peaks  of  a  mountain  chain,  the  base  of 
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wkich  is  concealed  from  view,  and  must  be  reconstructed  by  reflection.  As  to  the 
compiler,  he  has  evidently  refrained  from  filling  up  at  his  own  hand  the  blanks  in  his 
document.  The  disjointed  character  of  this  account  has  been  turned  into  an  accusa- 
tion against  him  ;  but  it  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  conscientious 
fidelity. 

Does  the  context,  as  we  have  just  established  it.  leave  anything  to  be  desired  ?- 
Has  Holtzmann  ground  for  regard mg  this  piece  as  a  collection  of  sentences  thrown 
together  at  random  ?  Or  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  ver.  18,  to  regard  it,  with 
Scbleiermacher,  as  an  allusion  to  the  divorce  of  Herod  Antipas  from  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  and  his  unlawful  marriage  with  Herodias — a  crime  which  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  had  not  the  courage  to  condemn  like  John  the  Baptist  1  Or,  finally,  must 
wc,  with  Olshausen,  take  the  idea  of  divorce  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  apply  it  to  the 
emancipation  of  believers  from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  agreeably  to  Rom.  7  :1,  et  seq.  7 
No  ;  the  explanation  which  we  have  given,  as  well  as  the  authenticity  of  the  context, 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  established  by  the  parallels  quoted  (Matt.  5  :  18,  19  and  31, 
82,  10  :  3,  <^  seq,  ;  Mark  10  :  2,  tt  seq.). 

The  saying  of  ver.  17,  proclaiming  the  eternal  duration  of  the  law,  has  appeared 
to  some  critics  incompatible  with  the  PavUne  character  of  Luke's  Gospel.  Hilgen- 
feld  alleges  that  the  canonical  text  of  Luke  is  falsified,  and  that  the  true  original  form 
of  this  passa^,  as  well  as  of  many  others,  has  been  preserved  by  Marcion,  who 
reads  :  **  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  one  tittle  of  my  sayings  to 
fail."  But,  1.  The  manifest  incompatibility  of  our  canonical  text  with  Marcion's 
system  renders  it,  on  the  contrary,  very  probable  that  it  was  Marcion  who  in  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  others,  accommodated  the  text  to  his  dogmatic  point  of  view. 
2.  Could  Jesus  have  applied  the  word  tittle  to  His  own  sayingsHDefore  they  had  been 
expressed  in  writing  ?  3.  The  parallel.  Matt.  5  :  18,  proves  that  the  expression  in  its 
original  meaning  really  applied  to  the  law.  If  such  was  the  primary  application  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus,  would  it  not  be  extremely  surprising  if,  after  an  earlier  Luke  had 
departed  from  it,  the  more  modern  Luke  should  have  reverted  to  it  ?  Besides,  this 
suppofdtion,  combated  by  Zeller,  is  .withdrawn  by  Yolkmar,  who  first  gave  it  forth 
(**  Die  Evangel.,'"  p.  481).  Zeller,  however,  supposes  that  the  evangelist,  feeling  the 
anti-Pauline  tendency  of  this  saying,  designedly  inclosed  it  between  two  others, 
intended  to  show  the  reader  that  it  was  not  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense.  But 
would  it  not  have  been  far  simpler  to  omit  it  altogether  ?  And  docs  not  so  much 
artifice  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  our  Gospels  ? 

According  to  the  Talmud,  Tract.  Gittin  (ix.  10),  Hillel,  the  grandfather  ol Gama- 
liel, the  man  whom  our  modems  would  adopt  as  the  master  of  Jesus  Christ,  taught 
that  the  husband  is  entitled  to  put  away  his  wife  when  she  bums  his  dinner.*  We 
.  can  understand  how,  in  view  oi  such  pharisaic  teachings,  Jesus  felt  the  need  of  pro- 
testing, not  only  by  affirming  the  maintenance  of  moralobligation as  contained  in  the 
la^v,  but  even  by  announcing  that  the  new  doctrine  would  in  this  respect  exceed  the 
severity  of  the  old,  and  would  conclusively  raise  the  moral  obligation  to  the  height  of 
tbe  ideal.  The  declaration  of  Jesus,  ver.  17,  about  the  maintenance  of  the  law,  is, 
besides,  perfectly  at  one  with  St.  Paul's  view  (1  Cor.  7  :  19) :  "  The  keeping  of  the 
commandments  of  God  is  everything;"  comp.  Hom.  2:12:  '*As  many  as  have 
sinned  under  the  law,  shall  be  judged  by  the  law." 

On  tbe  basis  of  this  introduction,  announcing  to  the  Pharisees  the  end  of  their 
paraded  show^  of  righteousness  and  the  advent  of  real  holiness,  there  rises  by  way 
of  example  the  following  parable.  To  the  words  of  ver.  15,  that  which  is  highly  esteemed 
among  men,  there  corresponds  the  representation  of  the  sumptuous  and  brilliant  life  of 
the  rich  man  ;  to  the  predicate,  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  Ood  (same  verse)  the 
description  of  his  punishment  in  Hades  ;  to  the  declaration  of  ver.  17  regarding  the 
permanence  of  the  law,  the  reply  of  Abraham  :  Ihey  have  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

*  •*  Jesus  und  Hillel,"  1867,  by  Delitzsch,  p.  27,  where  an  answer  is  given  to  the 
forced  interpretation  which  modern  Jews  give  of  this  saying. 
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Vers.  19-31.  T?ie  Parable  of  the  WiekeaBich  Ifan.— It  is  composed  of  two  prinei- 
pal  scenes,  which  correspond  so  exactly  with  one  another,  that  in  thc^  carresponl- 
enoe  we  must  seek  the  very  idea  of  the  parable  ;  these  are,  the  scene  on  the  eaith 
(vers.  19-22),  and  that  in  Hades  (vers.  28-31). 

The  terrestrial  scene,  vers.  19-22.*  It  embraces  four  portraitures  which,  taken 
two  and  two,  form  counterparts  of  one  another  :  the  life  of  the  rich  man,  ver.  19, 
and  that  of  the  poor  man,  vers.  20,  21  ;  then  the  death  of  the  former,  ver.  22a,  and 
that  of  the  latter,  ver.  226.  The  description  of  the  rich  man's  life  presents  two  prom- 
inent features :  the  magnificence  of  his  dress — 7Cop<p\)pa,  the  upper  dress,  a  woollen 
garment  dyed  purple,  and  fiv666i,  the  under  garment,  a  tunic  of  fine  linen ;  next, 
the  sumptuousness  of  his  habitual  style  of  living — a  splendid  banquet  daily.  Tbis 
description  of  the  life  of  the  rich  of  that  day  applied  to  the  Jews  as  well  us  to  the 
Gentiles.  Nay,  among  the  former,  who  sometimes  regarded  wealth  as  a  sign  of  di- 
vine blessing,  the  enjoyments  of  that  privileged  state  must  have  been  indulged  with 
so  much  the  less  scruple  ;  so  the  Pharisees  in  particular  seem  to  -have  done  (20 :  46, 
47).  After  the  rich  man,  who  first  claims  attention,  our  eyes  are  carried  to  the  un- 
happy man  laid  at  the  entrance  of  his  house,  vers.  20  ami  21.  The  Greek  name 
Lazarus  does  not  come,  as  some  have  thought,  from  Lo-ezer,  no  help,  but  from  El-eaer, 
Ood  hdp%;  whence  the  form  Eleazar,  abbreviated  by  the  Rabbins  into  Leaear ;  and 
hence  Lazarus.  This  name,  according  to  John  11,  was  common  among  the  Jews 
As  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  Jesus  designates  one  of  the  personages  of  a  parable 
by  his  name,  this  peculiarity  must  have  a  significance  in  the  account.  It  is  intended, 
doubtless,  as  the  name  so  often  was  among  the  Jews,  to  describe  the  character  of  him 
who  bears  it.  By  this  name,  then,  Jesus  makes  this  personage  the  representation 
of  that  class  of  the  Israelitish  people  which  formed  the  opposite  extreme  of  phansa- 
ism — poor  ones  whose  confidence  was  in  God  alone,  the  Aniim  of  the  O.  T.,  the 
pious  indigent. 

The  gateway  at  the  entrance  of  which  he  was  laid  is  that  which  conducts  in  East- 
em  houses  from  the  outside  to  the  first  court  The  word  k^i^'hjro,  toas  throwi,  ex- 
presses the  heedlessness  with  which  he  was  laid  down  there  and  abandoned  to  the 
care  of  those  who  were  constantly  going  and  coming  about  this  great  house.  The 
crumbs  denote  the  remains  of  the  meal  which  the  servants  would  sometimes  throw  to 
him,  but  which  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  him.  The  omission  of  the  words  ruv 
'^iX^iiv  by  some  Alex,  arises  from  the  confusion  of  the  two  rliv  by  an  ancient  copyist  ; 
these  words  are  wrongly  rejected  by  Tischendorf  ;  they  are  to  be  preserved  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  drop  of  uxUer,  ver.  24.  The  nakedness  of  the  poor  man  contrasts 
with  the  rich  man's  elaborate  toilet,  as  those  crumbs  do  with  his  banquets.  The 
words  dXXd  xai,  moreover,  which  indicate  a  higher  degree  of  endurance,  forbid  i» 
to  regard  the  feature  of  the  dogs  licking  the  sores  of  Lazarus  as  an  alleviation  of  his 
miseries.  Besides,  this  animal  is  never  represented  in  the  Bible,  nor  among  the  Ori- 
entals in  general,  in  a  favorable  light.  The  licking  of  the  poor  man's  unbandaged 
wounds  by  those  unclean  animals  as  they  passed,  is  the  last  stroke  of  the  picture  of 
his  nakedness  and  forsakenness. 

To  the  contrast  between  the  two  lives  there  soon  succeeds  that  between  the  two 
deaths,  ver.  22,  which  introduces  the  contrast  between  the  two  states  in  the  life  to 

*  Ver.  20.  ».  B.  D.  L.  X.  omit  pr  after  ri^  and  o5  before  BfieflXTjro.  Ver.  21. 
8fc.  B.  L.  It»""».  omit  Tcov  ilfixt<M)v, 
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come.  Lai&aniB  dies  first,  exhausted  by  prTvations  and  sufferings.  That  very  moment 
he  finds  in  the  heavenly  world  the  sympathy  which  was  refused  to  him  here  below. 
In  Jewish  theology,  the  angels  are  charged  with  receiving  the  souls  of  pious 
Israelites,  and  transporting  them  to  that  portion  of  Hades  which  is  reserved  for  them. 
Abraham'9  boiom,  a  figure  also  common  among  the  Rabbins,  denotes  either  intimate 
«x>mmunion  in  general  (John  1 :  18),  or  more  specially  the  place  of  honor  at  a  feast 
(John  18  :  23) ;  this  is  naturally  assigned  to  the  newly-arrived  stranger,  all  the  more 
that  his  earthly  sufferings  demand  a  rich  compensation.  Abraham  presides  at  the 
feast  until  the  Messiah  comes  to  take  the  first  place,  and  the  feast  of  the  kingdom 
begins  (18  :  ^).  Meyer  concludes,  from  the  fact  that  the  interment  of  Lazarus  is  not 
mentioned,  and  from  the  object  avrdv,  him,  that  he  was  transported  body  and  soul 
to  Abraham's  bosom.  But  so  early  as  in  the  Targum  of  Canticles,  we  find  the  dis- 
tinction between  body  and  soul ;  **  The  righteous  whose  souls  are  carried  by  angels 
to  paradise."  The  pronoun  crvrov  thus  designates  only  his  true  self,  the  soul.  The 
barial  of  Lazarus  is  not  mentioned,  for  it  took  place  without  ceremony,  or  perhaps 
not  at  all.  The  body,  claimed  by  no  one,  w&  thrown  to  the  dunghill.  The  con- 
trast to  the  rich  man  is  evident.  No  angels  to  transport  his  soul ;  but  for  his  body, 
on  the  contrary,  a  splendid  funeral  procession. 

What  is  the  crime  in  the  life  of  this  rich  man  which  accounts  for  the  terrible 
condition  described  in  the  following  scene  ?  From  the  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned, 
the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  it  must  be  simply  his  riches.  The  Tdbingen 
school  says :  he  is  condemned  as  being  rich,  and  Lazarus  is  saved  as  being  poor. 
And  M.  R6nan  thinks  that  the  parable  should  be  entitled,  not  the  parable  of  the 
wicked  rich  man,  but  merely  of  the  rich  man.  Here,  it  is  said,  we  meet  again  with 
the  Ebionite  heresy  of  Luke  (De  Wette).  But  how  has  it  escaped  observation,  that 
if  no  crime  properly  so  called  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  rich  man,  his  misdeed  is 
neTertheless  clearly  indicated  ;  and  it  is  no  other  than  the  very  existence  of  this  poor 
man  laid  at  his  gate  in  destitution,  without  any  relief  being  brought  to  his  wants. 
Such  is  the  carpus  ddieti.  The  crime  of  the  life  described  ver.  19,  is  the  fact  referred 
to  vers.  20  and  21.  Every  social  contrast  between  the  more  and  the  less,  either  in  re- 
spect of  fortune,  or  strength,  or  acquirement,  or  even  piety,  is  permitted  and  willed 
by  God  only  with  a  view  to  its  being  neutralized  by  man's  free  agency.  This  is  a 
task  assigned  from  on  high,  the  means  of  forming  those  bonds  of  love  which  are  our 
treasure  in  heaven  (12  :  38,  34).  To  neglect  this  offer  is  to  procure  for  one's  self  an 
analogous  contrast  in  the  other  life — a  contrast  which  shall  be  capable  of  being 
sweetened  for  us  no  more  than  we  have  ourselves  sweetened  it  in  the  life  below.  It 
wonld  be  hard  to  understand  how,  if  wealth  as  such  were  the  rich  man's  sin,  the 
celestial  banquet  could  be  presided  over  by  Abraham,  the  richest  of  the  rich  in  Israel. 
As  to  Lazarus,  the  real  cause  of  the  welcome  which  he  finds  in  the  world  to  come  is 
not  his  poverty,  but  that  which  is  already  pointed  out  by  his  name :  Ood  is  my 

hap. 

The  scene  from  beyond  the  tomb,  vers.  23-31,  offers  a  contrast  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  terrestrial  scene.  We  do  not  attempt  to  distinguish  in  the  represen- 
tation what  should  be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense  and  what  strictly.  The  realities  of 
the  spiritual  world  can  only  be  expreissed  by  figures ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  those 
Allures  are  the  figures  of  something.  The  colors  are  almost  all  borrowed  from  the 
palette  of  the  Rabbins  ;  but  the  thought  which  clothes  itself  in  those  figures  that  it 
may  become  pi^pable,  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  original  and  personal  thought  of  Jesus. 
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Of  tbe  two  interviews  forming  this  scene,  {fie  first  relates  to  the  rich  man's  lot  (yvt, 
23-26),  the  second  to  that  of  his  brethren  (vers.  27-31). 

Vers.  23-26.*  After  the  short  sleep  of  death,  what  an  awakening !  The  idea  of 
suffering  does  not  lie  in  the  words  ev  t£  aSp,  which  our  versions  render  by :  in  ^ 
Se7ieol  (Heb.),  Hades  (Gr.),  the  InfeH  or  infernal  regions  (Lat.),  simply  denote  tiie 
abode  of  the  dead,  without  distinguishing  the  different  conditions  which  it  may  in- 
clude, in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the  living.  Paradise  (23  :  43)  as  weU  as  CMtentia 
(12  : 5)  forms  part  of  it.  Hence,  also,  from  the  midst  of  his  punishment  the  rich  man 
can  behold  Abraham  and  Lazarus.  The  notion  of  pain  is  actually  found  only  in  the 
words  :  being  in  iormenU.  On  Abraham  in  the  abode  of  the  dead,  comp.,  John  8 :  56, 
where  Jesus  speaks  without  figure.  The  plural  ro2'?  xoXicoii^  substituted  for  the  sin- 
gular (ver.  22),  denotes  fulness  ;  a  whole  region  is  meant  where  a  company  ia  gathered 
together.  The  situation,  ver.  24  ei  seq.^  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  dialogues  of  the 
dead  found  in  the  ancients,  and  particularly  in  the  Rabbins.  $oovTf6ai,  caUingina 
loud  wnce,  corresponds  to  ^iaxpoBev,  afar  off^  ver.  23.  Nothing  more  severe  for  those 
Pharisees,  who  made  a  genealogical  tfee  the  foundation  of  their  salvation,  than  this 
address  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  poor  condemned  man  :  Father  Abraham!  "  AQ 
the  circumcised  are  safe/'  said  the  Rabbins  ;  therefore,  was  not  circumcised  equivi- 
lent  to  son  of  Abraham  ?  In  this  situation,  there  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  rich  man 
a  thought  which  had  never  occurred  to  him  while  he  was  on  the  earth,  namely,  thai 
the  contrast  between  abundance  and  destitution  may  have  its  utility  for  him  who  ii 
in  want  He  expresses  his  discovery  with  a  simplicity  in  which  shamelessness  dis- 
putes the  palm  with  innocence.  The  gen.  vSaroi  with  pdnrtiv  :  to  drop  lookr : 
this  expression  denotes  water  falling  drop  by  drop  frum  the  finger  which  has  been 
immersed  in  it ;  it  thus  corresponds  to  the  word  crwmJbs^  ver.  21. 

Onfiame^  comp.  Mark  0  :  43-48,  49.  Lustful  desires,  inflamed  and  fed  by  bound- 
less gratification,  change  into  torture  for  the  soul  as  soon  as  it  is  deprived  of  the  ex- 
ternal objects  which  correspond  to. them,  and  from  the  body  by  which  it  communi- 
cates with  them.  The  address  :  my  son,  in  the  mouth  of  Abraham,  is  more  poignant 
still  than  that  of  FaXher  Abraham  in  that  of  the  rich  man.  Abraham  acknowledges 
the  reality  of  the  civil  state  appealed  to,  and  yet  this  man  is  and  remainB  in  C^enna ! 
The  word  remember  is  the  central  one  of  the  parable  ;  for  it  forms  the  bond  between 
the  two  scenes,  that  of  the  earth  and  that  of  Hades.  "  Recall  the  contrast  which 
thou  didst  leave  unbroken  on  the  earth  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  understand  that  the 
present  corresponding  contrast  cannot  be  alleviated  without  injustice.  Thou  hast  let 
the  time  pass  for  making  Lazarus  thy  friend  (16  :  8,  9)  ;  he  can  now  do  nothing  for 
thee,"  In  aTteXaflei,  thou  receivedst,  there  is,  as  in  the  dire'xeiy.  Matt.  6  :2,  5, 16, 
the  notion  of  receiving  by  appropriating  greedily  for  the  purpose  of  enjoyment  The 
selfish  appropriation  of  goods  was  not  tempered  in  him  by  the  free  munificence  of 
love.  He  thought  only  of  draining  to  the  very  bottom  the  cup  of  pleasure  which  was 
at  his  lips.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  pronoun  dov  added  to  dyczBd,  **  tfav 
good  things  ;"  this  qualification  is  not  added  tu  xaxd,  in  the  second  clause ;  Abra- 
ham says  simply  :  *'  evil  things. '*  God  trains  the  human  soul  by  joys  and  by  8or> 
rows.    The  education  of  every  soul  demands  a  certain  sum  of  both.     This  thought 

*  Ver.  25.  7  Mjj.  80  Mnn.  Vss.  omit  6v  after  antXa^Bi,  Instead  of  o5^  (T.  It 
with  some  Mnn.),  all  the  documents  :  ooSe.  Ver.  26.  J*.  B.  L.  ltP»"'fl««.  ev  instead  «f 
eiti  l)efore  na6i.  lustend  of  evtex^Bev  (T.  R.  with  K.  n.  some  Mnn.).  all  the  docn- 
nifnt.«».  fyfiEv.     ^.  li.  D.  omit  at  Ixifore  exet^Ev, 
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forms  the  foundation  of  ver.  25.  It  refers  exclusively  to  the  pedagogical  economy 
here  below  or  in  the  world  above.  The  words  comforted  and  tormented  are  not  the 
equivalents  of  soAied  and  damned,  absolutely  taken.  Nothing  could  be  final  among 
the  members  of  the  ancient  covenant  till  they  had  been  brought  into  contact  with 
Jesus  Christ.*  "  The  gospel,"  says  St.  Peter  (1  Ep.  4  : 6),  **  was  preached  to  them 
that  are  dead,  that  they  might  be  [capable  of  being]  judged."  The  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  condition  on  which  the  pronouncing  of  the  final  sentence  on  eveiy 
soul  is  based.  The  hour  of  this  judgment  has  not  yet  struck  for  the  rich  man.  Con< 
sequently  this  verse  neither  teaches  salvation  by  poverty  nor  damnation  by  riches  ; 
Ga8e,  here,  which  is  read  by  all  the  Mjj.,  is  preferable  to  ode,  he.  Bare  is  opposed 
to  :  in  his  lifeUme, 

Ver.  26.  But  even  supposing  that  some  concession  might  be  made  in  respect  of 
justice,  there  is  another  reason  which  cuts  oft  all  hope— the  impossibility  of  the  thing. 
The  Rabbins  represent  the  two  parts  of  Hades  as  separated  by  a  wall ;  Jesus  here 
substitutes  a  gulf,  a  figure  which  agrees  better  with  the  entire  description.  It  is  the 
emblem  of  God's  inflexible  decree.  Only  fr6m  the  fact  that  this  gulf  cannot  be 
crossed  at  present,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  be  so  one  day  by  means  of  a 
bridge  offered  to  repentant  Jews  (comp.  Matt.  12  :  32).  f  The  omission  of  oi  before 
kxeJfievy  by  the  Alex.,  identifies  those  who  pass  with  those  who  repass. 

Vers.  27-81.  t  The  Seeond  Convereation. — The  rich  man  acquiesces  so  far  as  his 
own  person  is  concerned.  But  he  intercedes  for  his  brethren  still  in  life.  And  again 
it  is  Lazarus  who  must  busy  himself  on  their  behalf  !  What  is  the  thought  contained 
in  this  conclusion  ?  Starting  from  the  standpoint  that  the  idea  of  the  parable  is  the 
condenmation  of  wealtli,  De  Wette,  the  Tubingen  school,  and  Weizfificker  himself 
find  this  last  part  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  description.  For  it  is 
their  impenitence  face  to  face  with  the  law  and  the  prophets  which  exposes  the  five 
brethren  to  danger,  and  not  their  being  rich  men.  They  allege  therefore  that  Luke 
at  his  own  hand  has  added  this  conclusion,  with  the  view  of  transforming  a  doctrine 
which  was  originally  Ebionite  and  Judeo- Christian  into  one  anti- Judaic  or  Pauline. 
The  rich  man,  who,  in  the  original  meaning  of  the  similitude,  simply  represented 
riches,  becomes  in  this  conclusion  the  type  of  Jewish  unbelief  in  respect  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  Weizsacker  goes  the  length  of  regarding  Lazarus  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Gentiles  despised  by  the  Jews.  This  last  idea  is  incompatible  with  the 
Jewish  name  Lazarus,  as  well  as  with  the  place  awarded  to  him  in  Abraham's  bosom, 
the  gathering  place  of  pious  Jews.  As  to  the  rich  man,  from  the  beginning  be  rep- 
resents not  the  rich  in  general,  but  the  rich  man  hardened  by  well-being,  the  Pharisee, 
whose  heart,  puffed  up  with  pride,  is  closed  to  sympathy  with  the  suffering.  This 
appears  from  the  expressions  :  Father  Abraham,  my  eon,  vers.  24,  25,  which  are  as  it 
were  the  motto  of  Israelitish  formalinn  (Matt.  3:7-9;  John  8 :  39).  This  conclusion 
is  thus  nothing  else  than  the  practical  application  of  the  parable,  which,  instead  of 
being  presented  to  his  hearers  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  lesson,  is  given  as  the  con- 

*  This  generalization  is  based  on  an  interpretation  of  1  Pet.  4  : 6,  determined  by 
connecting  it  with  chap.  3  :  19,  20.  But  this  connection  is  not  certain,  nor  is  there 
anything  like  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  either  text.— J.  H. 

f  Our  author,  in  quoting  this  verse  in  this  connection,  is  opposed  to  the  weightiest 
aathorities.  Thewowis  ''in  this  world  (age)  or  the  world  to  come,"  pro  corrtctly 
taken  by  De  Wette,  Alford,  etc.,  as  equivalent  to  never.— Z.  H. 

\  Yer.  29.  fit.  B.  L,  omit  aiTo?  after  Xeyei  or  Xeyei  6e, 
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tinuatioii  of  the  scene  itself.  It  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  in  which  the  elder  son  exhibits  the  Pharisees  with  then*  murmurings,  and  the 
diWne  answer.  The  first  portrait,  vers.  19-21,  depicted  the  sin  of  the  rich  nan ;  tJie 
second,  vers.  22-26,  his  punishment.  In  this  appendix:  Jesus  unveils  to  His  hearen 
the  cause  of  this  misery,  the  absence  of  yueraVoza,  repenkmce,  and  for  those  who 
wished  to  profit  by  the  warning,  the  means  of  preventing  the  lot  which  threatens 
them  at  the  moment  of  their  death  :  taking  to  heart  Moses  and  the  prophets  voy 
differently  from  what  they  have  ever  done.  There  must  pass  within  them  what  took 
place  in  the  prodigal  son,  the  figure  of  the  publicans  (15 :  17  :  Tie  came  to  himself),  and 
in  the  steward,  the  type  of  the  new  believers  (16  : 3  :  l^e  said  within  himself) :  tluU  act 
of  solemn  self-examination  in  which  the  heart  is  broken  at  the  thought  of  its  bIds, 
and  which  impresses  an  entirely  new  direction  on  the  life,  and  on  the  employment  of 
earthly  goods  in  particular.  To  reject  this  conclusion  is  therefore  to  break  the  arrow- 
point  shot  by  the  hand  of  Jesus  at  the  consciences  of  His  hearers. 

Ver.  27.  The  five  brethren  cannot  represent  the  rich  of  this  world  in  general,  and 
as  little  the  Jews  who  remained  unbelieving  in  respect  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  are 
Jews  living  in  a  privileged,  brilliant  condition,  like  that  of  the  rich  man — the  Fhui- 
sees,  whom  this  man  represented  ;  this  relation  is  the  idea  expressed  by  the  image  of 
the  kinship  which  connects  them.  Some  have  imagined  that  those  five  brethren  are 
the  five  sons  of  the  high  priest  Annas.  Would  Jesus  have  condescended  to  such  per- 
sonalities ?  The  forms  of  address  :  father,  ver.  27,  faUier  Abmham,  ver.  30,  continue 
to  define  the  meaning  of  this  principal  personage  very  clearly,  ^la  uaprvpe69(a, 
ver.  28,  does  not  signify  only  :  to  declare,  but  to  testify  in  such  a  way  that  the  truth 
pierces  through  the  wrappings  of  a  hardened  conscience  (SioT).  In  putting  this  re- 
quest into  the  rich  man's  mouth,  Jesus  undoubtedy  alludes  to  that  thirst  for  niiracles, 
for  extraordinary  and  palpable  manifestations,  which  He  never  failed  to  meet  among 
His  adversaries,  and  which  He  refused  to  satisfy.  Such  demands  charge  with  m- 
sufilciency  the  rofeans  of  repentance  which  God  had  all  along  placed  in  Israel.  Some 
commentators,  unable  to  allow  any  good  feeling  in  one  damned,  have  attributed  this 
prayer  of  the  rich  man  to  a  selfish  aim.  According  to  them,  he  dreaded  the  time 
when  his  own  sufferings  would  be  aggravated  by  seeing  those  of  his  brethren.  But 
would  not  even  this  fear  still  suppose  in  him  a  remnant  of  love  ?  And  why  represent 
him  as  destitute  of  all  human  feeling  ?  He  is  not  yet,  we  have  seen,  damned  in  the 
absolute  sense  of  the  word.  If  we  must  seek  a  selfish  alloy  in  this  prayer,  it  can  only 
be  the  desire  to  excuse  himself,  by  giving  it  to  be  understood,  that  if  he  had  been 
sulBciently  warned  he  would  not  have  been  where  he  is. 

Abraham  teaches  aU  Jus  sans  by  his  reply,  ver.  29,with  what  earnestness  they  should 
henceforth  listen  to  the  reading  of  that  law  and  those  prophets,  the  latter  of  which 
they  had,  up  till  no\fr,  heard  or  even  studied  in  vain  (John  5 :  88,  39).  The  subject 
has  nothing  to  do  with  unbelief  regarding  Jesus  ;  the  situation  of  this  saying  is  purely 
Jewish.  The  rich  man  insists.  His  answer.  Nay,  father  Abraham,  ver.  80,  depicts 
the  Rabbinical  spirit  of  disputation  and  pharisaic  effrontery.  Repentance  would  pro- 
duce, he  fully  acknowledges,  a  life  wholly  different  from  his  own  (such  as  it  has  been 
described,  ver.  19) ;  but  the  law  without  miracles  would  not  suffice  to  producetJiis 
state  of  nund.  Jesus  unveils,  ver.  31,  the  complete  illusion  belonging  to  this  idea  of 
conversion  by  means  of  great  miraculous  interpositions.  He  whom  the  law  and  ihe 
prophets  bring  not  to  the  conviction  of  his  sins,  will  be  as  little  led  to  it  by  the  si^t 
even  of  one  raised  from  the  dead.    After  the  first  emotion  of  astonishment  and  ter- 
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X6T,  criticism  will  awake  saying,  HalluciDation !  and  carnal  security,  shaken  for  a 
moment,  wiU  reassert  itself.  Jesus  not  having  showed  Himself,  and  not  having 
preached  to  the  Jews  after  His  resurrection,  this  saying  cannot  be  an  invention  of 
Luke  borrowed  from  that  event. 

Such  is  the  terrible  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  derision  of  His  adversaries,  the  proud 
and  covetous  Pharisees,  ver.  14.  He  shows  them  their  portrait,  the  likeness  of  their 
present  life,  and  their  lot  after  death.  Now  they  know  what  they  are  in  the  eyes  of 
Ood  (19-21),  and  what  awaits  them  (23-35) ;  they  know  also  the  real  cause  of  their 
near  perdition,  and  the  only  means  which  can  yet  avert  it  (27-31). 

From  this  study  it  follows :  1.  That  all  the  indications  of  the  preface  (vers.  14-18) 
are  entirely  justified  ;  in  particular,  that  the  ^aptdalot  (Vie  Pharisees),  ver.  14,  is  the 
real  key  of  the  parable.  2.  That  there  reigns  throughout  this  description  a  perfect 
unity  of  idea,  and  that  the  context  furnishes  no  well-founded  reason  for  distinguishing 
between  an  original  parable  and  a  later  rehaudling.  3.  That  the  piece  as  a  whole, 
in  all  its  details,  are  in  direct  correspondence  with  the  historical  situation  in  which 
Jesus  was  teaching,  and  find  their  natural  explanation  without  anv  need  of  having  re- 
course to  the  later  circumstances  of  apostolic  times.  4.  That  this  passage  furnishes 
no  proof  of  an  Ebionite  document  anterior  to  our  Gospel,  and  forming  one  of  the 
essential  materials  employed  bv  the  author.  Hilgenfeld  says  (**  Die  Evangel.''  p.  102) : 
'*  Nowhere  does  our  Gospel  allow  us  to  distinguiBh  so  clearly  the  original  writing  of 
which  it  is  the  anti-Jewish  and  Pauline  handling."  Nowhere  so  clearly  !  This  pas- 
sage proving  nothing,  it  follows  that  the  others  prove  less  than  nothing. 

This  ch^'acter,  not  anti- Jewish,  but  certainly  anti-pharisaic,  belongs  equally  to  the 
whole  series  of  pieces  which  wu  have  just  surveyed  (comp.  11  :  37-12  :  12) ;  then  (after 
an  interruption),  13  :  10-81,  14  : 1,  5  : 2,  16  :  14.  The  parable  of  the  unfaithful  steward 
is  also  connected  with  this  series  by  the  law  of  contrast.  Here  then,  is  the  time  of 
the  most  intense  sti'uggle  between  Jesus  and  pharisaism,  in  Galilee,  like  the  contem- 
poraneous period,  John  7-10,  in  Judea. 

7.  Various  Sayings :  17  : 1-10.— This  piece  contains  four  brief  lessons,  placed  here 
without  introduction,  and  between  which  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  connection. 
Olshausen  and  Meyer  have  attempted  to  connect  them  with  one  another  and  with 
what  precedes.  The  offence,  vers.  1  and  2,  according  to  them,  is  either  that  which  the 
rich  man  gave  to  his  brethren,  or  that  which  the  Pharisees  gave  to  weak  believers,  by 
preventing  them  from  declaring  themselves  for  Christ.  But  how  is  the  expression, 
one  qf  these  PUile  ones  (ver.  2),  applicable  to  the  rich  man's  brethren  ?  And  in  the  sec- 
ond sense,  should  not  the  warning  be  addressed  to  the  adversaries  rather  than  unio  the 
disdples  (ver.  1)  ?  The  teaching  regarding  pa/rdon  (vers.  3,  4)  is  taken  to  refer  to  the 
arrogant  harshness  of  the  Pharisees,  who  did  not  allow  the  publicans  to  appropriate 
the  pardon  of  sins  (the  offence,  vers.  1,2);  or  rancor  is  regarded  as  one  of  those 
offences  of  which  we  must  beware  ;  or,  finally,  a  climax  is  supposed  :  it  is  nut  enough 
not  to  do  evil  to  others  (vers.  1,  2) ;  we  should  also  pardon  the  evil  which  they  do  to 
us  (vera.  8  and  4).  These  connections,  more  or  less  ingenious,  are  artificial ;  they  are 
like  those  by  which  one  succeeds  in  tagging  together  given  rhymes.  The  petition  of 
the  apostles  (vers.  5  and  6)  is  held  to  find  its  occasion  in  the  feeling  of  their  power- 
lessness  to  pardon.  But  in  this  sense,  Jesus  should  have  spoken  in  His  reply,  not  of 
the  fwth  which  works  external  miracles,  but  of  that  which  works  by  love.  Lastly, 
the  doctrine  taught  of  the  non-meritoriousness  of  works  (vers.  7-10)  is  alleged  to  be 
introduced  by  this  idea,  that  the  greatest  miracles  wrought  by  faith  confer  no  merit 
on  man.  But  how  could  miracles  of  faith  be  described  as  Starajfievray  things  com- 
manded f  De  Wette  is  therefore  right  in  declining  to  find  a  connection  between  thope 
different  sayings.'   Let  us  add  that  several  of  them  are  placed  by  Matthew  and  Mark 
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in  historical  circumstances,  where  they  hav%  tneh*  entire  appropriateness.    We  shall 
be  able  to  state  the  critical  result  when  we  com6  to  sum  up. 

Vers.  1  and  2.*  Offences. — *'  Then  said  He  unto  the  disciples,  It  is  impossible  but 
that  offences  (scandals)  will  come  :  but  woe  unto  him  through  whom  they  come !  2. 
It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  cast  into 
the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  these  little  ones.  Take  heed  to  your- 
selves."  The  formula  eine  de,  ihsn  said  He  (aor.),  has  not  the  same  weight  as  the 
sXeye  Sd,  He  was  sa/ying  to  them,  the  significance  of  which  in  Luke  we  have  often 
remarked.  It  is  the  simple  historical  fact.  '"AvexdexToy,  inadmissible.  The  absence 
of  offences  is  a  supposition  which  cannot  be  admitted  in  tbe  sinful  state  in  which  the 
world  is  plunged.  The  determining  particle  rov  is  authentic.  The  form,  (M«) 
offences  (roT),  denotes  the  entire  category  of  facts  of  this  kind.  The  reading  uvXo6 
ovtxd^,  a  millstone  moved  by  an  ass,  is  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  Matthew ;  we 
must  adopt,  with  the  Alex.,  AJOo^  fxvXiHoif  a  millstone  of  smaller  dimensions, moved 
by  the  hand  (ver.  85).  The  punishment  to  which  ver.  2  alludes  was  usual  among 
many  ancient  peoples,  and  is  so  still  in  the  East.  The  reading  of  several  copies  of 
the  Itala,  which  is  also  found  in  Marcion,  *"'  It  were  better  for  him  that  he  had 
never  been  born,  or  that  a  stone  .  .  ."  arises,  no  doubt,  from  an  ancient  gkns 
taken  from  Matt.  26  :  24.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Clemens  Komanos 
combines  in  his  1  Cor.  46  the  two  passages.  Matt.  18  :  6,  7  (parallel  to  ours)  and  Matt. 
26  :  24.  The  little  ones  are  beginners  in  the  faith.  The  final  warning.  Take  heed 
.  is  occasioned,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  extreme  facility  of  causing  offence 
er.  1) ;  on  the  other,  by  the  terrible  danger  to  which,  it  exposes  him  who  causes  it 
ver.  2).  The  lost  soul,  like  an  eternal  burden,  is  bound  to  him  who  has  dragged  it 
into  evil,  and  in  turn  drags  him  into  the  abyss. 


(v 


The  same  warning  is  found  Matt.  18 : 6  and  Mark  9  :  42.  The  offence  which  gave 
rise  to  it  may  be  in  this  context,  either  that  which  the  disciples  had  given  one  another 
in  the  strife  which  had  taken  place  between  them,  or  that  which  they  had  caused  to 
the  man  in  whom  faith  had  just  dawned  (one  of  these  little  ones),  and  who  was  mani- 
festing it  by  curing  the  possessed.  Luke  evidently  did  not  know  this  connection; 
for  he  would  not  have  failed  to  indicate  it — he  who  seeks  out  historical  situations 
with  so  much  care.  Had  he  not,  besides,  himself  mentioned  those  two  facts 
(9  :  46-50),  and  might  he  not  have  connected  this  admonition  with  them  as  Hark 
does  ?  Luke,  therefore,  did  not  possess  this  original  Mark,  which  Holtzmann  regards 
as  one  of  his  principal  sources  ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  detached  this  saying 
from  the  fact  which  gave  rise  to  it.  But  the  account  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark 
proves  the  truth  of  Luke's  introduction,  *'  He  said  unto  the  disciples,*'  and  the  accu- 
racy of  the  document  from  which  he  derived  this  precept. 

Vers.  8  and  4.t  The  Pardon  of  Trespasses. — **  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee, 
rebuke  him  ;  and  if  he  repent,  forgive  him.    4.  And  if  he  trespass  against  thee  seven 

*  Ver.  1.  9  Mjj.  26  Mnn.  Vss.  omit  avzov  after  jnoQTfra^.  T.  R.,  with  some 
Mnn.,  only  omits  rov  before  dxav8a\a.  i>.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnu.  lt*"*».,  nXnr  ovai 
instead  or  ovca  6e.  Ver.  2.  ltP'*'*i"*,  et  ovx  Eyswrfir}  rj  Ar0o5  .  .  .  Marcion 
appears  to  have  read  thus  ;  Clem.  Rom.  perhaps.  ».  B.  D.  L.  20  Mnn.  It.  Vg.,  AiSo5 
^iv\txo%  instead  of  juvXoi  orixoi. 

t  Ver.  8.  5  Mjj.  some  Mnn.  Vss.  omit  6e  after  eav.  ».  A.  B.  L.  It?'*'*'",  omit «« 
<Tc  after  afiaprv  (words  taken,  perhaps,  from  ver.  4  or  from  Matt.  18  :  15).  Ver.  4.  *• 
B.  D.  L.  X.  some  Mnn.  ItP»«"Uue^  omit  tijS  rjfitpac.  Instead  of  em  <re,  which  T.  B-t 
with  some  Mnn.,  reads,  7  Mjj.  read  npos  oe.  12  Mjj.  125  Mnn.  It»"«.  omit  all  gov- 
ernment 
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times  in  a  day,  and  seTen  times  in  a  dayturn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I  repent,  thou 
shalt  forgive  him."  Holiness  and  love  meet  together  in  this  precept :  holiness  begins 
with  rebaking ;  .then,  when  the  rebuke  has  once  been  taken,  love  pardons.  The 
pardon  to  be  granted  to  our  brethren  has  no  other  limit  than  their  repenting,  and  the 
confession  by  which  it  is  expressed. 

Matthew  (18  :  15-22)  places  this  precept  in  the  same  discourse  as  the  preceding  ; 
it  probably  referred  also  to  the  altercation  which  bad  taken  place  between  the  dis- 
ciples on  that  occasion.  But  there  what  gives  rise  to  it  is  a  characteristic  question  of 
Peter,  which  Luke  did  not  know  ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  omitted  it ;  comp. 
12 :  41,  where  he  carefuUv  mentions  a  similar  question  put  by  the  same  apostle. 
Mark  omits  this  precept  about  pardon  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  same  discourse  we  find 
this  remarkable  exhortation  (9  :  50) :  *'  Have  salt  iu  yourselves  (use  severity  toward 
yourselves  ;  comp.  5  :  43-48),  and  have  peace  with  one  another'' — a  saying  which  has 
substantially  the  same  meaning  as  our  precept  on  the  subject  of  pardon.  What  a 
proof  both  of  the  radical  authenticity  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  and  of  the  fragmentary 
manner  in  which  tradition  had  preserved  them,  as  well  as  of  the  diversity  of  the 
sources  ftom  which  our  evangelists  derived  them  ! 

Vers.  5  and  6.*  Faith, — ''  And  the  apostles  said  unto  the  Lord,  Increase  our  faith. 
6.  And  the  Lord  said,  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  might  say  unto 
this  sycamine  tree,  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea  ; 
and  it  should  obey  you."  This  request  of  the  disciples  must  have  been  called  forth 
by  some  manifestation  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  Jesus,  with  which  Luke  was 
unacquainted.  The  literal  force  of  the  word  which  the  disciples  use,  *'  Add  to  our 
fuith,*'  assumes  that  they  think  they  have  some.  Jesus  does  not  deny  it ;  but  He 
reduces  this  having  to  the  feeblest  imaginable  quantity,  since  the  smallest  organic 
body  is  too  large  fis  an  emblem  of  it.  The  only  real  power  in  the  universe  is  the 
divine  wilL  The  hiynan  will,  which  has  discovered  the  secret  of  blending  with  this 
force  of  forces,  is  raised,  in  virtue  of  this  union,  to'  omnipotence  ;  and  from  the  time 
it  becomes  conscious  of  this  privilege,  it  acts  without  obstruction,  even  in  the 
domain  of  nature,  if  the  kingdom  of  God  so  requires.  Perhaps  the  sycamine  to 
which  Jesus  points  is,  in  His  view,  the  emblem  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  aea 
(here  the  shore,  the  pure  sand)  that  of  the  heathen  world,  that,  till  now,  barren  soil 
in  which,  by  the  faith  and  the  prayers  of  the  disciples,  the  divine  work  is  henceforth 
to  be  planted  and  to  prosper. 

Matthew  twice  presents  a  saying  similar  to  that  of  ver.  6,  and  both  times  in  a 
definite  situation  ;  first,  after  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  son,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
aposilea'  lack  of  faith  (17  :  20,  21).  Only  in  the  two  cases  it  is  a  mountain  which  is 
to  be  cast  into  the  sea.  Mark,  who  in  narrating  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  shows 
himself  the  most  accurately  informed,  there  reproduces  this  parable  almost  in  the 
same  way  as  Matthew  ;  only  he  prefaces  it  with  the  words,  *'  Have  faith  in  God," 
and  connects  with  it  an  exhortation  to  pardon  as  the  condition  of  prayer  being  heard. 
No  doubt,  owing  to  the  proverbial  character  of  this  saying,  it  may  have  been  fre- 
quently repeated.  But  there  is  a  very  remarkable  dovetailing  between  Luke  and  the 
two  others,  Mark  especially.  Do  not  the  words  of  Jesus  m  Mark,  Haw  faith  in  God 
and  .  .  .  perfectly  e3q)Iain  the  prayer  of  the  apostles  In  Luke,  Increase  ourfaiUi  t 
Here,  as  at  12  :  41  (comp.  with  Mark  18  :  87),  the  one  evangelist  has  preserved  one 
part  of  the  conversation,  the  other  another.  With  a  common  written  source,  is  that 
intelligible  ?  As  to  the  admonition  regarding  pardon,  which  in  Mark  follows  this 
exhortation  to  faith  (11  :  24,  25),  it  sustains  to  the  question  of  Peter  (Matt.  18  :  21), 
and  the  exhortation  in  Luke  (vers.  8,  4),  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  we  have  Just 

♦  Ver.  6,  fife.  D.  L.  X.  omit  rawTi. 
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observed  between  Luke  12  :  41  and  Mark  IH  :'37.    They  are  fragments  of  one  whole, 
the  grouping  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  restore. 

Vers.  7-10.*  The  Non-meritorununess of  Works, — "But  which  of  you,  having  a 
servant  plowing  or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by  and  by,  when  he  is  oome 
from  the  field,  Gk>  and  sit  down  to  meat  ?  8.  And  will  uot  rather  say  unto  him,  Mske 
ready  wherewith  I  may  sup,  and  gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and 
drunken  ;  and  afterward  thOu  shalt  eat  and  drink  ?  9.  Doth  he  thank  that  servant 
because  he  did  the  things  that  were  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not.  10.  So  likewise 
ye,  when  ye  sl^l  have  done  all  those  things  which  are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are 
unprofitable  servants  :  we  have  dune  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do."  This  saying, 
which  has  no  connection  with  what  immediately  precedes,  does  not  the  less  admirably 
close  this  series  of  exhortations  given  by  Jesus,  which  almost  all  relate  to  pharisaism ; 
it  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  A  slave  returns  in  the  evening,  after  having  labored  all  day 
in  the  fields.  Does  the  master  give  himself  up  to  extraordinary  demonstrations  of 
pleasure  ?  No  ;  everything  goes  on  in  the  house  according  to  the  established  Older. 
From  the  work  of  the  day,  the  servant  simply  passes  to  that  of  the  evening ;  he 
dresses  the  viands,  and  serves  at  table  as  long  {^i>ii,  or  better  still,  luS  av)  as  his  master 
pleases  to  eat  and  drink.  And  only  then  may  he  himself  take  his  meal.  So  the  most 
irreproachable  of  men  must  say  to  himself  that  be  has  done  nothing  but  pay  his  debt 
to  God  ;  does  not  God  on  His  side  provide  for  all  his  wants  ?  From  the  standpcnnt 
of  right,  they  are  quits  on  both  sides.  The  word  axptlo^,  unprofitoMe,  here  signiflei : 
one  who  has  rendered  no  service  (beyond  what  was  due).  This  estimation  of  human 
work  is  true  in  the  sphere  of  right  where  pharisaism  plants  itself,  and  it  crushes  this 
system  in  the  dust  by  denying,  along  with  all  human  merit,  all  obligation  on  God's 
part  to  recompense  man  ;  and  this  estimate  should  remain  that  of  every  man  when  be 
values  his  work  in  the  presence  of«Gk)d.  But  there  is  a  sphere  higfher  than  that  of  right, 
that  of  love ;  and  in  this  latter  another  labor  on  man's  part,  that  of  joyful  devo- 
tion, and  another  estimate  on  God's  part,  that  of  the  love  which  is  rejoiced  by  love. 
Jesus  has  described  this  other  point  of  view,  12  :  36,  37.  Holtzmann  thinks  it  impos- 
sible that  this  exhortation  should  have  been  addressed  to  the  disciples  (ver.  1).  Bat 
is  not  the  pharisaic  tendency  ever  ready  to  spring  up  again  in  the  hearts  of  believers! 
and  does  it  not  cling  like  a  gnawing  worm  to  fidelity  itself  ?  The  words  :  /  trow  not, 
are  mistakenly  rejected  by  the  Alex.  Perhaps  the  oh  Soku  has  been  confounded  with 
the  o^ci  which  follows. 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  position  of  those  four  exhortations  in  our  Gospel,  and 
their  juxtaposition,  without  any  logical  bond  ?  According  to  Hultzmann.f  Luke  i? 
about  to  return  to  his  great  historical  source,  the  proto-Manc,  which  he  had  left  siocc 
9  :  51,  to  work  the  collection  of  discourses,  the  Logia  (comp.  18 :  15,  where  the  oariH- 
tive  of  Luke  begins  again  to  move  parallel  to  that  of  the  two  others) ;  and  heuce  be 
inserts  here  by  anticipation  the  two  exhortations,  vers.  1-4,  which  he  borrows  from 
this  document  (A) ;  then  he  relates  further  (vers.  5-10)  two  sayings  which  he  had  for- 
gotten, and  which  he  takes  from  the  Loffia  (A),  which  he  is  about  to  quit  But.  1. 
Why  in  this  case  should  he  not  have  put  these  last  in  tfie  first  place  (which  was  the 
natural  order,  since  all  the  preceding  was  taken  from  A),  and  the  two  first  <tfterwari 

*  Ver.  7.  ».  B.  D.  L.  X,  15  Mnn.  Vss.  add  avra  after  epei.  Ver,  9.  6  MJj.  It^''. 
omit  enetvu  after  Sov?.u.  17  Mjj.  180  Mnn.  omit  avru,  ».  B.  L.  X.  6  Mnn.  It»»'«. 
omit  ov  AoKu.    Ver.  10.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  a^ei^o/iev  and  o^etXo/iev. 

t  '*  Already,  17  : 1-4,  Luke  attempts  to  return  to  A.  ;  then  to  finish,  he  gives,  be- 
sides, several  passages  taken  from  A."  (p.  156). 
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(which  was  not  less  natural,  since  Luke  Is  about  to  return  tQ  A)  ?  Besides,  2.  Has 
not  the  exegesis  convinced  us  at  every  ^ord  that  Luke  certainly  did  not  take  all  those 
sayings  from  the  same  written  source  as  Mark  and  Matthew  ?  The  only  explanation 
which  can  be  given  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  this  piece  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
following  :  Luke  had  up  to  this  point  related  a  series  of  exhortauons  giyen  by  Jesus, 
the  occasion  of  which  he  was  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  indicate  ;  but  he  found  some 
in  his 'sources  which  were  mentioned  without  any  historical  indication.  It  is  this 
remnant  scrap  at  the  bottom  of  the  portfolio,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  he  delivers  to 
us  as  it  was,  and  without  any  introduction.  Hence  follow  two  consequences :  1. 
Lake*s  introductions  in  this  part  are  not  of  his  inventing.  For  why  could  not  his 
injrenious  mind  have  provided  for  these  last  exhortations  as  well  as  for  all  the  pre- 
ceding? A  historical  case  like  those  of  11 : 1,  45,  12  :  18,  41,  etc.,  was  not  difficult 
to  imagine.  2.  There  is  no  better  proof  of  the  historical  reality  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  quoted  in  our  Syn.,  than  this  fragmentary  character  which  surprises  ua  Dis- 
courses which  the  disciples  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  their  Master  would  not  have 
presented  this  broken  appearance. 

THIRD  CYCLE. — CHAP.  17 :  11-19  :  27. 
The  last  Scenes  of  the  Journey, 

This  third  section  brings  us  to  Bethany,  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the 
morning  of  Palm  Day.  It  seems  to  me  evident  that  Luke,  in  ver.  11,  intends  simply 
to  indicate  the  continuation  of  the  journey  begun  0  :  51,  and  not,  as  Wiessler  will  have 
it,  the  beginning  of  a  different  journey.  In  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  events 
related,  Luke  reminds  us  from  time  to  time  of  the  general  situation.  It  is  in  the 
course  of  this  third  section  that  his  narrative  rejoins  that  of  the  two  other  Byn.  (18 :  15 
et  9eq.\  at  the  time  when  children  are  brought  to  Jesus  that  He  may  bless  them. 
This  event  being  expressly  placed  in  Perea  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  is  clear  that  the 
following  events  must  have  taken  place  at  the  time  when  Jesus  was  about  to  cross 
the  Jordan,  or  had  just  passed  it. 

1.  TTie  Ten  Lepers :  17  :  11-19.  —Vers.  11-19.*  Ver.  11,  even  in  its  consthiction, 
reminds  us  of  9  :  51.  The  koX  avrds  has  here,  as  well  as  there,  peculiar  force.  The 
caravans  of  Oalilee  took  either  the  Samaritan  route  or  the  Perean.  Jesus  follows 
neither  ;  He  makes  one  for  Himself,  the  result  of  His  deliberate  wish,  which  is  inter- 
;  mediate  between  the  two — a  fact  which  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  so  marked  re- 
suming- of  the  subject  (/ca?  avrb^).  The  phrase  6Ui  fuaov  m«y  signify  in  Greek  :  while 
tmvelling  through  both  of  those  provinces,  or  while  passing  between  them.  Olshau- 
sen  takes  the  first  sense  :  he  alleges  that  from  Ephraim,  whither  Jesus  retired  after 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  (John  11 :  54),  He  visited  Galilee  once  more,  thus  travers- 
ing from  south  to  north,  first  Samaria,  and  then  Galilee.  Gess  (p.  74)  also  regards 
this  return  from  Ephraim  to  Capernaum  as  probable. f  But  the, governed  clause  to 
Jerusalem  would  in  this  sense  be  real  irony.    The  second  sense  is  therefore  the  only 

*  Yer.  11.  fit.  B.  L.  omit  avrcv  after  nopeveoBai.  fi^.  B.  L.,  Sia  fieaov  instead  of  6ia 
mow.  Ver.  12.  fit.  L.  some  Mnn.,  vmfVTijoav  instead  of  airtivrriaav.  The  same  Mjj. 
[  omit  avra. 

t  Oeas's  reason  is  the  scene  of  the  didrachma.  Matt.  17  :  24-27  ;  for  the  collection 
for  the  temple  was  made  in  March.  But  in  the  year  which  preceded  His  death, 
Jesus  may  possibly  not  have  paid  tiU  summer  the  tribute  which  was  properly  due  in 
spring.  The  form  of  the  collector's  question,  Matt.,  ver.  24,  seems  to  supiH>se  a  pay- 
ment which  was  at  once  voluntary  and  in  arrears.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary,  on 
this  groond,  to  hold  a  return  from  Capernaum  to  Galilee  immediately  before  the  last 
Faasover, 
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possible  one  :  Jesus  was  passiug  along  the  confines  of  the  two  provinces.  This  mean- 
ing is  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  the  article  before  the  two  proper  names  :  Samam 
and  Galilee.  He  directed  his  steps  from  west  to  east,  toward  the  Jordan,  which  He 
must  cross  to  enter  Perea— a  fact  which  harmonizes,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Matt 
19  : 1,  Mark  10  : 1,  and  even  John  10  :  40-42.  Luke  probably  recalls  here  this  genenl 
situation  in  view  of  the  following  narrative,  in  which  we  find  a  Samaritan  leper  min- 
gling with  Jewish  lepers.  Community  of  suffering  had,  in  their  case,  broken  down 
the  national  barrier.  Less  bold  than  the  leper  of  chap.  6,  those  unhappy  men  kept  st 
a  distance,  according  to  the  law.  Lev.  18  :  46.  The  space  which  a  leper  was  bound 
to  keep  between  him  and  every  other  person  is  estimated  by  some  at  4,  by  others  at 
100  cubits.  The  cry  which  they  uttered  with  one  voice  on  perceiving  Jesus,  draws 
His  attention  to  the  pitiable  sight.  Without  even  telling  them  of  their  cure,  He  bids 
them  go  and  give  thanks  for  it.  There  is  a  dash,  as  it  were,  pf  triumphant  joy  in 
this  unexpected  order.  As  they  go  (ev  r^  indyEiv),  they  observe  the  first  sjrmptoms  of 
the  cure  which  has  been  wrought.  Immediately  one  of  them,  seized  with  an  irresisU 
ible  emotion  of  gratitude,  turns  back,  uttering  loud  cries  of  joy  and  adoration  ;  and 
arrived  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  he  prostrates  himself  at  His  feet  in  thanksgiving. 
The  difference  is  to  be  observed  between  cJo^a'Cctv.  glorifying,  applied  to  (Jod,  and 
evxaptaretv,  giving  tTtanks,  applied  to  Jesus.*  As  He  recognizes  him  to  be  a  Samari- 
tan, Jesus  feels  to  the  quick  the  difference  between  those  simple  hearts,  within  which 
there  yet  vibrates  the  natural  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  Jewish  hearts,  incrusted  all 
over  with  pharisaic  pride  and  ingratitude  ;  and  immediately,  no  doubt,  the  lot  of  His 
gospel  in  the  world  is  presented  to  His  mind.  But  He  contents  Himself  with  teing- 
ing  into  view  the  present  contrast.  EvpeBrjoav  has  not  for  its  subject  the  participle 
viroorpeif/avrec,  taken  substantively,  but  dXkoi  understood.  Bleek  refers  the  last 
words  :  thy  faith  Tiath  saved  thee,  to  the  physical  cure  which  Jesus  would  confirm  to 
the  sufferer  by  leading  him  to  develop  that  disposition  of  faith  which  has  procured 
it  for  him.  But  have  we  not  here  rather  a  new  blessing,  of  which  Jesus  gives  spedai 
assurance  to  this  leper  ?  The  faith  of  which  Jesus  speaks  is  not  merely  that  whldi 
brought  him  at  the  first,  but  more  still  that  which  has  brought  him  back.  By  this 
return  he  has  sealed  forever  the  previous  transitory  connection  which  his  core  bid 
formed  between  Jesus  and  him  ;  he  recognizes  His  word  as  the  instrument  of  the 
miracle  ;  he  unites  himself  closely  to  the  entire  person  of  Him  whose  power  only  in 
had  sought  at  the  first.  And  thereby  his  physical  cure  is  transformed  into  a  monl 
cure,  into  salvation. 

Criticism  suspects  this  narrative  on  account  of  its  universallstic  tendency.  Bat 
if  it  had  been  invented  with  a  didactic  aim,  would  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  it 
have  been  so  completely  passed  over  in  silence  ?  We  must  in  this  case  also  suspect 
the  healing  of  the  Gentile  centurion's  servant  in  Matthew  ;  and  that  with  more  reasoa 
still,  because  Jesus  insists  on  the  general  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  Invent. 

2.  Tlie  Messiah's  Coming ;  17  :  20-18  : 8. — This  piece  embraces  :  IH,  A  questiOB 
put  by  the  Pharisees  respecting  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  ^ 
and  the  answer  of  Jesus  (vers.  20,  21) :  2(2.  A  discourse  addressed  by  Jesus  to  Hk 
disciples  on  the  same  subject  (vers.  22-37) ;  Zd.  The  parable  of  the  unjust  JudgCi 
which  applies  the  subject  treated  practically  to  believers  (18  : 1-8). 

\8t.  Vers.  20  and  21.*  TIis  Spirituality  of  the  Kingdom.—*'  And  when  He  wasd^ 

*  Ver.  21.  fi*.  B.  L.  omit  i^ov  before  e/cct. 
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numded  of  the  Pharisees  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,  He  answered  them, 
and  said,  The  kingdom  of  Gud  cometh'  not  with  observation.  21.  Neither  shall  they 
say,  Lo  here  !  or,  Lo  there  !  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you/'  It  is 
known  with  what  impatience  the  Pharisees  waited  for  the  manifestations  of  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  desire  to  know  the  opinion  of  Jesus 
on  the  subject.  Besides,  they  would  have  been  glad  to  embarrass  Him  in  the  matter, 
or  to  drag  from  Him  some  heresy.  Their  question  rested  on  a  purely  external  view 
of  this  divine  kingdom  ;  His  advent  appeared  to  their  mind  as  a  gaeat  and  sudden 
dramatic  act.  In  the  gospel  point  of  view,  this  expectation  is  certainly  not  altfigether 
false  ;  but  humanity  must  be  prepared  for  the  new  external  and  divine  state  of  things 
by  a  spiritual  work  wrought  in  the  depths  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  this  internal  advent 
which  Jesus  thinks  good  to  put  first  in  relief  before  such  interlocutors.  The  side  of 
the  truth  which  He  thinks  proper  to  set  forth  is,  as  usual,  that  which  is  mistaken  by 
the  parties  addressing  Him.  To  the  Pharisee  Nicodemus,  who  came  to  Him  with  a 
question  analogous  to  that  which  His  cattfreres  are  now  putting,  Jesus  replies  exactly 
in  the  same  way.  The  expression  :  pierd  napaTjjpijoeijS,  insttch.a  way  as  to  he  observed, 
relates  to  the  observation  of  objects  falling  under  the  senses.  The  present  ipxerai^ 
cometht  is  that  of  the  idea.  Now,  since  the  kingdom  is  not  established  in  a  visible 
manner,  it  might  happen  that  it  should  be  present  without  men  suspecting  it  (11  :  20). 
And  this  is  exactly  the  case  (11  :  20  :  has  surprised  you), 

Lo  here,  lo  ^r«— these  words  express  the  impression  of  those  who  think  they  see 
it  coming  ;  Jesus  puts  in  opposition  to  them  His  own  hehold.  This  last  relates  to 
the  surprise  which  should  be  felt  by  His  hearers  on  learning  that  the  kingdom  is 
already  present.  The  words  kvrdi  -d/udSv  are  explained  by  almost  all  modern  inter- 
preters in  the  sense  of,  in  the  midat  of  you.  Philologically  this  meaning  is  possible  ; 
It  may  be  harmonized  with  the  yap.  But  the  verb  k6T%y  would  in  this  case  necessa- 
rily require  to  be  put  before  the  regimen  ;  for  this  verb  is  would  have  the  emphasis, 
"it  is  really  present.'*  The  x^exL  among  ytm  would  be  secondary.  If  the  regimen 
hrroi  i^/icov  has  the  emphasis  (and  its  place  proves  that  it  has),  it  can  only  be  because 
these  words  contain  the  reason  introduced  by  for.  They  should  therefore  serve  to 
prove  that  the  kingdom  of  G(k1  may  have  come  without  its  coming  being  remarked  ; 
i  and  this  is  what  follows  from  its  internal,  spiritual  nature.  The  meaning  of  this 
:  Rgimen  is  therefore,  toUhin  you.  Besides,  the  prep,  irrds,  within,  always  includes 
a  contrast  to  the  idea  without.  If,  therefore,  we  give  to  it  here  the  meaning  of  among, 
we  must  still  suppose  an  understood  contrast,  that  between  the  Jews  as  people 
i^ithin,  and  the  Gentiles  as  people  without.  There  is  nothing  in  the  context  giving 
rise  to  such  an  antithesis.  In  giving  to  kvroi  the  meaning  within,  we  are  led  back 
to  the  idea  expressed  in  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus  :  "  Except  a  man  be  bom 
9gain,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  which  confirms  our  explanation.  *£(5r/ 
Is,  like  epx^Toiy  the  present  of  essence. 

2d.  Vers.  22-^7.  Tlie  Coming  of  the  Kingdom. — To  the  Pharisees  Jesus  declared 
[what  they  did  not  know,  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  kingdom.  But  Jesus  did  not 
|ttean  to  deny  the  external  and  final  appearing  of  a  divine  state  of  things.  To  de- 
^Tdop  this  other  side  of  the  truth.  He  turns  to  His  disciples,  because  it  is  only  to 
those  who  possess  something  of  His  spiritual  life  that  He  can  speak  profitably  of  His 
future  return.  Thus  it  is  that  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  is  modified,  accord- 
bg  to  the  character  of  those  whom  Jesus  addresses.  Besides,  the  abstract  idea  of 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  is  now  presented  as  the  reappearing  of  Jesus  Himself. 
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The  truth  could  only  be  expounded  in  thu' aspect  to  believers.  We  may  see  with 
what  justice  the  Bemie  de  ThecHogie  alleges  :  ''  The  first  two  verses  (vers.  20,  21)  are  in 
contradiction  to  the  rest,  and  have  no  connection  with  what  follows  !*'  (1867,  p.  386). 

The  discourse  of  Jesus  bears  on  tliree  points  :  Ist.  When  and  how  will  Jesus  re- 
appear (vers.  22-25)?  2d.  What  will  be  the  state  of  the  world  then  (vers.  26-SO)? 
M.  What  will  be  the  moral  condition  of  salvation  in  that  last  crisis  (vers.  31-^7)  ? 

Vers.  22-25.*  '*  And  He  said  unto  the  disciples,  The  days  will  come  when  ye  siudl 
desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  ye  shall  not  see  it  23.  And 
they  shall  say  to  you.  See  here  !  or,  see  there  !  go  not  after  them,  nor  follow  them. 
24.  For  as  the  lightning,  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part  under  heaven,  shinelk 
unto  the  other  part  under  heaven  ;  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  he  in  His  day.  25. 
But  first  must  He  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  this  generation."  The 
course  of  thought  is  this :  The  kingdom,  in  the  sense  understood  by  the  Pharisees,  , 
will  not  come  immediately  (ver.  22) ;  and  when  it  shall  come,  no  uncertainty  will  be 
felt  about  His  appearing  (vers.  23,  24).    Ver.  25  returns  to  the  idea  of  ver.  22. 

'Hfiipoci  (ver.  22),  4ay8,  long  days,  during  which  there  will  be  time  to  aigh  for  the 
visible  presence  of  the  Master.  Comp.  5  :  35.  The  desire  to  see  one  qf  the  days  of^ 
Son  of  man  may  refer  either  to  the  painful  regret  of  the  Church  when  she  redalls  the 
happiness  enjoyed  by  her  while  He  was  present  on  the  earth,  or  to  her  impatient 
waiting  for  some  manifestation  from  on  high  announcing  that  the  day  is  at  length 
near.  Substantially,  the  first  meaning  leads  to  the  second,  as  regret  does  to  desie; 
but  the  second  idea  is  the  dominant  one,  according  to  the  context.  When  the 
apostles  or  their  successors  shall  have  passed  a  long  time  on  the  earth  in  the  absence 
of  their  Lord,  when  they  shall  be  at  the  end  of  their  preaching  and  their  apologise 
demonstrations,  and  when  around  them  scepticism,  materialism,  pantheism,  and 
deism  shall  more  and  more  gain  the  ascendency,  then  there  shall  be  formed  in  their 
souls  an  ardent  longing  for  that  Lord  who  keeps  silence  and  remains  hid  ;  they  will 
call  for  some  divine  manifestation,  a  single  one(uiav\  like  that  of  the  old  days,  to 
refresh  their  hearts  and  sustain  the  fainting  Churcb.  But  to  the  end,  the  task  will 
be  to  walk  by  faith  (ovk  ottfedQe,  ye  sJmU  not  see).  Need  we  be  astonished  if  in  such 
curcumstances  the  faith  of  the  great  majority  verges  to  extinction  (18  : 8)  1 

With  this  heightening  of  expectation  among  believers  there  will  correspond  the 
seducing  appeals  of  falsehood  (ver.  23).  Literally  taken,  this  verse  is  in  contradiC' 
tion  to  ver.  21.  But  ver.  21  related  to  the  spiritual  kingdom,  whose  coming  cannot 
be  observed  or  proclaimed,  while  the  subject  now  in  question  is  the  visible  kingdom, 
the  appearing  of  which  shall  be  f  aliely  announced.  Why  shall  those  announcements 
be  necessarily  false  ?  Ver.  24  gives  the  explanation.  Gess  exhibits  the  application  of 
this  teaching,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  folly  of  the  Romanists  who  will  have  no  Church 
without  a  visible  head,  and,  on  the  other,  to  that  of  Protestant  sectaries  who  espect 
the  appearing  of  the  kingdom  of  €k>d  to-day  in  Palestine,  to-morrow  in  Russia,  etc    ^ 

Ver.  24.  The  Lord's  coming  will  be  universal  and  instantaneous.  Men  do  not  ran  ' 
here  or  there  to  see  a  flash  of  lightning  :  it  shines  simultaneously  on  all  points  of  the  ' 
horizon.  So  the  Lord  will  appear  at  the  same  moment  to  the  view  of  all  living.  His  ^ 
appearances  as  the  Risen  One  in  the  upper  room,  when  closed,  are  the  prelude  of  this  : 
last  advent.    But  if  He  is  to  return.  He  must  go  away,  go  away  persecuted.    Thii  ] 

*  Ver.  23.  fifc.  B*  L.,  tSov  exei  before  i8ov  goSs.  5  Mjj.  omit  7  before  tS€fv.  Bt 
M.,  xai  tdov.  Ver.  24.  All  the  Mjj.,  D.  excepted,  omit  xot  after  e6raa,  B.  D. 
It**'**,  omit  ey  T7}  tfj^iepa  avrov. 
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is  the  subject  of  ver.  35.  TTUs  generation  can  designate  no  other  than  the  Jewish 
COD  temporaries  of  the  Messiah.  A  sepu'ation  is  about  to  supervene  between  Isnel 
and  its  now  present  Messiah.  And  this  rejection  of  the  Messiah  by  His  own  people 
will  be  the  signal  for  the  inyisibility  of  His  kingdom.  Comp.  the  antithesis  18  :  35 
(the  faith  of  Israel  bringing  back  the  Messiah  from  heaven).  How  long  will  this  ab- 
normal state  last  ?  Jesus  Himself  knows  not.  But  He  declares  that  this  epodi  of 
His  invisibility  will  terminate  in  an  entirely  materialistic  state  of  things,  vers.  d6-4M). 
which  will  be  brought  to  an  end  suddenly  by  His  advent. 

Vers.  26-30.*  **  And  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noe,  so  shall  it  be  also  in  the  days  of 
the  Son  of  man.    27.  They  did  eat,  they  drank,  they  married,  and  were  given  in  mar- 
riage, until  the  day  that  Noe  entered  into  the  ark  ;  and  the  flood  came*  and  destroyed 
them  all.    28.  Likewise  slso,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot ;  they  did  eat,  th^  dnmk, 
they  bought,  they  sold,  they  planted,  they  builded ;  29.  But  the  same  day  that  Lot 
went  out  of  Sodom  it  rained  Are  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and  destroyed  Uiem  all. 
80.  Even  thus  shall  it  be  in  the  day  when  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed."    While  be- 
lievers sigh  with  growing  ardor  for  the  return  of  their  Lord,  carnal  security  more  or 
less  complete  takes  possession  of  the  rage.    It  is  an  epoch  like  those  which  liave  pre- 
ceded all  the  great  catastrophes  of  history.    The  business  of  earthly  life  is  earned 
through  with  regularity  ;  but  religious  feeling  gradually  disappears  from  the  heart  of 
men  who  have  become  secularized.     The  days  cf  Noe  denote  the  120  years  during 
which  the  ark  was  a-building.    ''E^eyafiiXovro  strictly  means,  %Mregicen  in  marriage^ 
that  is  to  say,  young  daughters  by  their  parents.    The  finite  verbs  ijcOioy,  hctray 
(ver.  28),  efipe^e  (ver.  2Q),  are  in  apposition  to  iyevero,  and,  as  such,  are  still  depend- 
ent on  00?.    The  apodosis  does  not  occur  till  ver.  80.    This  form  is  analogous  to  the 
Hebrew  construction  which  we  have  so  often  observed  in  Luke  (i^^^Vcrc^  with  a  finite 
verb  for  its  subject).  ^Efipe^e  is  generally  regarded  as  active  :  God  eauted  it  to  rain. 
Comp.  Gen.  19  :  24,  xal  xrJpioi  e/Spe^ev  (Matt  5  :  45).     But  as  in  tliis  case  the  an 
ovparov  would  be  pleonastic,  and  as  Bpix^  is  found  in  Polybius  and  the  later 
Greek  authors  in  a  neuter  sense,  it  is  more  natural  to  adopt  this  sense  here,  by  which 
we  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  parallelism  between  cbt<aXi6Bv  (subject,  nvp  xai 
fiezoy)  and  the  aTtoakeeBVy  ver.  27  (subject,  xaTaxKv6fi6^.    The  word  cinoK(xXvn' 
rerca  supposes  that  Jesus  is  present,  but  that  a  veil  conceals  His  person  from  the 
view  of  the  world.    All  at  once  the  veil  is  lifted,  and  the  glori^ed  Lord  is  visible  to 
all.    This  term  occurs  again  in  the  same  sense,  1  Cor.  1 : 7  ;  2  Thess.  1 : 7  ;  1  Pet 
1:7;  and  perhaps  1  Cor.  8  :  13.    The  point  of  comparison  between  this  event  and 
the  examples  quoted  is  the  surprise  caused  in  the  bosom  of  security.    Matt  24 :  87-39 
contains  a  passage  parallel  to  vers.  26,  27  (the  example  of  Noe).    The  idea  is  the 
f^me :  but  the  terms  are  so  different  that  they  forbid  us  to  assume  that  the  two 
editions  proceed  from  the  same  text. 

Vera.  81-37. f  **  In  that  day,  he  which  shall  be  upon  the  housetop,  and  his  stuff 

*  Ver.  27.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  e^eyafiiZorro  (T.  H.)  and  eyajatZovTo 
(Alex.).  Ver.  28.  ».  B.  L.  R.  X.,  xoSo??  instead  of  xaieo?.  Ver.  80.  The  mss.  are 
divided  between  xara  ravra  (T.  R.)  and  xara  ra  avra. 

t  Ver.  32.  B.  L.  It*"«.,  nepivoirfaaoBai  instead  of  auoai.  Ver.  38.  ».  B.  D.  R  8 
Mnn.  omit  avrijv  after  aTo?.£aTf  or  aTo?,eaei.  Ver.  34.  All  the  MjJ..  B.  excepted,  et5 
instead  of  o  eii.  Ver.  35.  H*  1  Mn.  omit  this  verse.  Ver.  36.  This  verse  is  wanting 
in  all  the  Mj].,  I>.  U-  excepted,  in  several  Mnn.  ItP '•'*<»''•  (taken  from  Matthew). 
Ver.  37.  E.  G.  H.  25  Mnn.,  7rru/za  instead  o{  aufia,  Ik.  B.  L.  U.  A.  30  Mnn.  add  xai 
after  exei,     J*.  B.  L.  Q.,  eiriawaxOrfaovTai  instead  of  awax^oovrat. 
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in  the  house,  let  him  not  come  down  to  taEe  it  awf^  :  and  he  that  is  in  the  field,  kt 
him  likewise  not  letam  back.    82.  Remtober  Lot's  wife.    83.  Whosoever  shall  seek 
to  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  whoeoerer  shall  lose  his  life,  shall  preserve  it    34. 
I  tell  you,  in  that  night  there  shall  be  two-  men  in  one  bed  ;  the  one  shall  be  tskeoi 
and  the  other  shall  be  left.    85.  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  together;  the  one 
shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left    86,  87.  And  they  answered'  and  said  unto  Him, 
Where,  Lord  ?    And  He  said  unto  them.  Wheresoever  the  body  'is,  thither  will  Uie 
eagles  be  gathered  together."    Here  is  the  practical    conclusion  of  the  discoom 
Jesus  describes  that  disposition  of  mind  which,  in  this  last  crisis,  shall  be  the  cundi- 
tion  of  salvation.    The  Lord  passes  with  His  heavenly  retinue.    He  attracto  all  the 
inliabitants  of  the  earth  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  join  Him  ;  but  it  transpinsB  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.    Whoever  is  not  already  loosened  from  earthly  things,  so  as 
to  haste  away  without  hesitation,  taking  flight  toward  Him  freely  and  Joyously, 
remains  behind.    Thus  precisely  had  Lot's  wife  perished  with  the  goods,  from  which 
she  could  not  part.    Agreeably  to  His  habitual  method,  Jesus  characterizes  this  dis- 
position of  mind  by  a  series  of  external  acts,  in  which  it  is  concretely  realized.    The 
jRmme  ds  ThSologie  (passage  quoted,  p.  887)  condemns  Luke  for  here  applying  to  the 
Paroushi  the  counsel  to  flee,  which  has  no  meaning,  except  as  applied  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  24).    This  accusation  is  false,  for  there  is  no  mentioo  of 
fieeing  train  one  part  of  the  earth  to  another,  but  of  rising  from  the  earth  to  the  Lord, 
as  He  passtj  and  disappears  :  **  Let  him  not  come  down  (from  the  roof) ;  but,  fwgA- 
ting  ail  that  i^inihe  houte,  let  him  be  ready  to  follow  the  Lord  !"    So  he  who  is  m 
tksfleids  \b  not  to  attempt  to  reti;m  home  to  carry  upward  with  him  some  object  of 
Taloe.    The  Lord  is  there  ;  if  any  one  belongs  to  Him  let  him  leave  everythiog  st 
once  to  accompany  Him  (Matt  24  :  18  :  the  laborer  should  not  even  return  to  seek  his 
dress,  which  he  laid  aside  to  work).    This  saying,  especially  in  the  f  orm^of  Matthew. 
evidently  referred  to  the  Parousia,  which  shall  come  suddenly,  and  not  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jemsalem,  which  will  be  preceded  by  an  armed  invasion  and  a  long  wyr.* 
Luke's  context  is  therefore  preferable  to  Matthew's.    Ver.  28.  2b  mve  tme's  Mfe,  bj 
riveting  it  to  some  object  with  which  it  is  identified,  is  the  means  of  losing  it,  of  being 
left  behind  with  this  perishing  world ;  to  giw  one'B  Ufe,  by  quitting  everything  at 
once,  is  the  only  means  of  saving  it,  by  laying  hold  of  the  Lord  who  is  passing.    See 
on  9  :  24.    Jesus  here  substitutes  for  the  phrase  to  saiw  hU  life  the  word  CcwT^tiv. 
literally,  to  give  U  birth  alive.    The  word  is  that  by  which  the  LXX.  express  the  Pid 
and  Hiphil  of  rpn>  ^  ^^'    Here  it  is  having  the  natural  life  bom  again,  that  it  msj 
be  reproduced  in  the  form  of  spiritual,  glorified,  eternal  life.    The  absolute  sacrifice 
of  the  natural  life  is  the  means  of  this  transformation.    Here  is  a  word  of  unfathco* 
able  depth  and  of  daily  application. 

At  this  time  a  selection  will  take  place  (ver.  84>— a  selection  which  will  instau- 
taneously  break  all  earthly  relations,  even  the  most  intimate,  and  from  which  thoe 
will  arise  a  new  grouping  of  humanity  in  two  new  families  or  societies,  the  takei^  sod 
the  10,  Aiyu  i/dv,  I  tell  you,  announces  something  weighty.  Bleek  thinks,  that  as 
the  subject  under  discussion  is  the  return  of  the  Lord  as  judge,  to  be  taken  is  to 
perish,  to  be  left  is  to  escape.    But  the  middle  vapaXafAfidveeBai,  to  take  to  one's  e^,  to 

*  Our  author  here  speaks  with  a  confidence  not  shared  by  the  bulk  of  commenta- 
tors, and  puts  a  force  into  the  reference  to  '*  the  stuif,"  which  is  not  necessarily  in  it 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  foreshadows  features  of  the  judgment,  and  is  not 
overlooked.  >^.  H. 
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welcome  as  one's  own,  can  only  have  a  favorable  meaning  (John  14  :  8).  And  St. 
Paul  certainly  understood  the  word  in  this  sense  ;  for  it  is  probably  not  witbout  rela- 
tion to  this  saying  that  he  teaches,  1  Tb^B8.'4  :  17,  the  taking  up  into  the  air  ol  the 
believers  who  are  alive  at  the  return  of  Christ ;  it  is  the  ascension  of  the  disciples*  aa 
the  complement  of  their  Master's.  'A^tevac,  to  forsake,  to  leave  behind,  as  18  :  85. 
The  image  of  ver.  34  supposes  that  the  Parousia  takes  place  at  night.  Yer.  86.  on 
the  contrary,  supposes  it  happening  during  the  day.  It  matters  little.  For  one 
hemisphere  it  will  be  in  the  day ;  for  the  other,  at  night.  The  idea  remains  tht 
same :  whether  he  is  sleeping,  or  whether  he  is  working,  man  ought  to  be  sudlcienll> 
disengaged  to  give  himself  over  without  delay  to  the  Lord  who  draws  him.  Hand- 
mills  were  used  among  the  ancients.  When  the  millstone  was  large,  two  persons 
turned  it  together.  Yer.  36,  which  is  wanting  in  almost  all  the  MjJ.,  is  taken  from 
the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew.  Thus  the  beings  who  shall  have  been  most  doeely 
connected  here  below,  shall,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ^e,  be  parted  forever. 

The  apostle's  question  (ver.  37)  is  one  of  curiosity.  Although  Jesus  had  already 
answered  it  in  ver.  24,  He  takes  advantage  of  it  to  close  the  conversation  by  a  declar- 
ation which  applies  it  to  the  whole  world.  The  natural  phenomenon,  described  by 
Job  39  :  30,  is  used  by  Jesus  to  symbolize  the  universality  of  the  'judgment  pro- 
claimed. The  carcass  is  humanity  entirely  secular;  and  destitute  of  the  life  of  God 
(vers.  26-30 ;  comp.  9  :  00,  i^  ^  d^od  .  .  .  ).  The  eagles  represent  punishment 
alighting  on  such  a  society.  There  is*  no  allusion  in  this  figure  to  the  Roman  stand- 
ards, for  there  is  no  reference  in  the  preceding  discourse  to  the  destruction  of  Jerosa- 
lem.  Comp.  also  Matt.  24  :  28,  where  this  saying  applies  exclusively  to  the  Parousia. 
The  eagle,  properly  so  called,  does  not  live  in  flocks,  it  is  true,  and  does  not  feed  on 
carrion.  But  aeros,  as  well  as  -|^j,  Pro  v.  30  :  17,  may  (as  Furrer  shows,  "  Bedeut 
der  BibL  Geogr."  p.  18)  denote  the  great  vulture  (gypsfiilvus),  equal  to  the  eagle  In 
size  and  strength,  which  is  seen  in  hundreds  on  the  plain  of  Gennesareth.  Some 
Fathers  have  applied  the  image  of  the  body  to  Jesus  glorified,  and  that  of  the  eagles 
to  the  saints  who  shall  accompany  Him  at  His  advent ! 

dd,  18  : 1-8.*  The  Widow  and  the  Vi^ugt  «/tM^6.— This  parable  is  peculiar  to  Loke. 
The  formula  i'^^eye  6l  kcU,  **  furthermore,  hear  tiiis  also,"  announces  It  as  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  discourse  17  :  20,  et  seq.  Weizsftcker  (p.  189)  and  Holttmann 
(p.  182)  think  that  the  introduction,  ver.  1,  gives  this  parable  a  commonpbice  appli- 
cation (the  duty  of  perseverance  in  prayer),  which  dctes  not  belong  to  the  original  idea 
of  this  discourse  (the  unminence  of  the  Parousia).  But  is  there  not  a  very  close  corre- 
spondence between  liie  duty  of  persevering  prayer,  and  the  danger  which  the  Church 
runs  of  being  overcome  by  the  carnal  slumber  which  has  Just  been  described  in  the 
preceding  portraiture  ?  The  Son  of  man  has  been  rejected  ;  He  has  gone  from  view  ; 
the  masses  are  plunged  in  gross  worldliness  ;  men  of  God  are  become  as  rare  as  in 
SodouL  What  is,  then,nhe  position  of  the  Church  ?  That  of  a  widow  whose  only 
weapon  is  incessant  prayer.  It  is  only  by  means  of  jthis  intense  concentration  that 
faith  will  be  preserved.    But  such  is  precisely  the  disposition  which,  Jesus  fears, 

♦  Ver.  1.  J».  B.  L.  M.  several  Mnn.  It*»«.  omit  xai  after  «Je.  15  MJJ.  60  Mnn.  add 
ovrovs  after  ftpocevxeaBai,  The  icss.  are  divided  between  txKaKetv  and  eyKOKttv,  Yer. 
3.  The  Hjl.,  A.  excepted,  omit  rxs  after  dt.  Yer.  4.  The  xsa.  are  divided  oetween 
ffitXfiotv  (T.  R.)  and  riBeJiev  (Alex.).  ».  B.  L.  X.  ItP**'*^^,  ovde  avSpQwav  instead  of 
mt  avSpunov  ovk,  Yer.  7.  &(.  B.  L.  Q.,  avru  instead  of  frpoS  avrov,  Vt,  A.  B.  D.  L.  Q. 
X.  n.  3  Mnn.,  fMKpoQvfiti  instead  of  /MKpoQvjmv^ 
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may  not  be  found  even,  in  the  Church  at  fin  return.  The  parable  is  therefore  placed 
here  moit  appropriately,  and  the  introduction  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  itsfint 
intention.  Comp.  21  :  84-86,  where  we  find  the  same  ideas  in  correspondence— the 
danger  of  being  spiritually  overcharged  in  the  last  times;  and  the  duty  of  unceasing 
vigilance  and  prayer.  *^KKaKetv,  to  relax,  to  let  go,  not  to  hold  determinedly  to  one*B 
rights,  Uko  the  widow. 

There  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  parable,  as  in  those  of  the  indiscreet  friend 
and  the  lost  sheep  (11  and  15),  an  argument  d  fortiori:  **  Were  God  like  this  judge, 
He  would  not  resist  the  Church's  believing  prayer  ;  how  much  less,  being  what  He 
is !"  The  condition  of  the  Church  after  the  Lord's  departure  is  like  that  of  a  tc«2MP, 
and  of  a  widow  deprived  of  her  rights.  The  Lord  has  acquired  for  His  own  glorious 
prerogatives,  which  have  not  yet  passed  into  the  domain  of  facts,  and  the  enjoymeot 
of  which,  if  they  esteem  them  at  their  just  value,  they  should  claim  without  ceasing. 
*EK6ucelv  (ver.  8) ;  to  deliver  (ix)  by  a  judicial  sentence  {Sucrj),  This  term  does  not 
therefore  include  the  notion  of  vengeance,  but  that  of  justice  to  be  rendered  to  the 
oppressed.  If  iironta^eiv,  to  disfiffure  the  fcice,  be  taken  in  the  weakened  sense  of 
imporiuninff,  it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  eis  rfXoS,  to  the  end :  **  Lest  she 
importune  me  to  the  end  (indefinitely). "  But  Meyer  prefers  keeping  the  strict  sense, 
both  of  the  verb  and  of  eis  rkT^  (at  last) :  *'  Lest  she  come  at  last  to  strike  me.**  The 
participle  epxofuvtf,  coming  to  me,  decides  in  favor  of  this  second  meaning.  There  is 
in  this  aajring  a  touch  of  pleasantry.  Ver  6.  •''  Bmr :  for  there  is  a  lesson  tebe 
drawn  even  from  this  impious  language."  Ver.  7.  The  conUnuaX  crying  of  the  elect 
recalls  the  ardent  desire  of  believers  to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man,  17  :  22. 
The  ei6Gt  are  thoee  whom  Ck)d  has  drawn  by  the  calling  of  Jesus  from  the  bosom  of 
lost  humanity,  agreeably  to  the  eternal  plan  of  salvation.  If  we  read  fioKpaBvftd 
(Alez.)i  we  must  give  this  proposition  the  interrogative  meaning  :  "  Will  He  not  do 
right  .  .  .  and  wiU  He  he  dow  in  their  behalf,  that  is  to  say,  to  punish  those  who 
oppress  them  V*  But  the  sense  which  must  thus  be  given  to  £?r'  airois  is  not  natural 
It  is  much  better,  therefore,  to  read  :  ftoKpo&vfitSu,  the  meaning  of  which  is  (withxtu): 
**  Though  He  restrain  His  anger  on  account  of  His  [oppressed]  elect.*'  God  soflers 
with  them  (Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?) ;  and  therefore  Jesus  can  say  of 
God,  that  He  reetraina  Mmself  on  their  account.  If,  then.  He  does  not  interpose 
immediately  to  deliver  them,  it  is  not  from  indifference  ;  it  is  from  long>su£fei1ng  to 
their  oppressors.  Comp.  2  Pet.  8:9.  It  is  nowhere  said  that  the  0^^  of  the  un- 
ceasing ciy  of  the  elect  is  the  punishment  of  their  adversaries,  which  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  the  figure  of  the  parable ;  it  is  their  own  deliverance,  by  their  being  pot 
in  possession  of  the  heritage  to  which  they  are  entitled.  But  Gk>d,  it  is  true,  cannot 
grant  this  petition  without  breaking  the  power  of  those  who  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
act  of  justice.  It  is  to  this  aspect  of  His  answer  that  allusion  is  made  by  the 
fiOKpoQvfulv, 

'£v  Tdx^i,  speedily^  does  not  at  all  mean  that  the  lunit  of  divine  forbearance  is  neir, 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  long  interval  of  time  announced  in  the  words. 
daye  wiU  come  ...  (17  :  22).  The  word  rather  signifies,  that  the  hearing  once 
given,  the  deliverance  will  be  accomplished  with  small  delay,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye ;  comp.  Bom.  16  :  20  (where,  too,  we  should  translate  not  shortly,  but  veiy 
quickly).  IIAjtv  :  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Judge  failing  in  His  duty.  The  only  thmg 
whioh  makes  me  anxious  is  this,  lest  the  widow  fail  in  hers."  T^  irUmv  :  not  mm 
faiih  in  general,  but  the  /a»YA— that  special  faith  of  which  the  widow's  is  an  image. 
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which,  in  spite  of  the  judge's  obstinate  silence  and  long  apparent  indifference,  perse- 
veres in  claiming  its  right.  On  the  earth,  in  opposition  to  the  Son  of  man  who  comes 
again  from  heaven.  We  must  here  remember  the  sad  picture  of  the  state  of  humanity 
at  this  epoch  (17  :  26-80).  Is  it  not  to  such  a  state  of  things  that  Jesus  also  makes 
allusion,  Matt.  25  :  5  :  "  And  they  all  slumbered  and  slept"  ? 

Hilgenfeld  and  others  find  in  this  parable  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  which  corre- 
sponds rather  with  the  furious  zeal  of  the  Apocalypse  than  the  true  Pauline  feeling  of 
Luke.  This  passage  must  therefore  be  '*  one  of  those  most  ancient  parts  of  our 
Gospel"  which  Luke  borrowed  from  a  Jewish  document.  Others,  like  ue  Wette,  see 
in  it,  on  the  contrary,  the  traces  of  a  later  period,  when  the  Church  had  become  the 
victim  of  persecution.  But,  1.  This  alleged  thirst  for  vengeance  nowhere  appears  in 
the  text.  2.  Our  passage  is  full  of  gentleness  in  comparison  with  expressions  of 
indignation  used  by  Paul  himself  (Rom.  2  :  4,  6;  8,  9  ;  1  Thess.  3  :  15, 16  ;  2  Theas. 
1  :  8).  The  spirit  of  this  |>arable  is  therefore  not  in  the  least  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Pauline  Luke.  8.  There  is  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  abnormal  position  of  the 
Church  between  Christ's  departure  and  His  return,  but  not  to  persecution  strictly  so 
called. 

While  Hilgenfeld  affects  to  distinguish  in  this  piece  the  originally  Ebionite  pas- 
sages (17 : 1-4. 11-19  ;  18 :  1-8)  from  those  which  are  of  Luke's  composition  (17  ;  5-10, 
2(M$7  ;  18 : 1-14),  Yolkmar  (*'  Evangel.  Marcions,"  p.  208)  maintains  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  piece  is  systematic,  and  rests  on  the  well-known  Pauline  triad  :  love 
(17  ;  1-4).  faith  (vers.  5-19),  hope  (ver.  30,  et  seq,).  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  forced  it 
IS  to  apply  any  such  scheme  to  those  different  accounts. 

8.  The  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  t/ie  Publican  :  18 : 9-14.— Vers.  9-14.*  This 
parable  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  Who  are  those  rivis,  certain,  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ? 
They  cannot  be  Pharisees.  Luke  would  have  named  them,  as  at  16  :  14  ;  and  Jesus 
would  not  have  presented  to  them  as  an  example,  in  a  parable,  one  of  themselves, 
while  designating  him  expressly  in  this  character.  Bleek  thinks  that  they  were  disci- 
ples of  Jesus.  But  Luke  would  have  equally  designated  them  (16  : 1).  They  were 
therefore  probably  members  of  the  company  following  Jesus,  who  had  not  yet  openly 
declared  for  Hiin,  and  who  manifested  a  haughty  distance  to  certun  sinners,  known 
to  be  such,  who  were  in  the  company  with  them  ;  comp.  19  :  7.  The  word  aroBeU, 
standing  erect  (ver.  11),  indicates  a  posture  of  assurance,  and  even  boldness  (comp. 
itanding  afofr  off,  ver.  13).  n^s  kavTov  does  not  depend  on  ara^tU :  "  standing 
adde,  at  a  distance,  from  the  vulgar"— it  would  have  required  «a6'  iavrdv  Qieyery-- 
but  on  irpoanvxtTo  :  **  he  prayed,  speaking  thus  to  himself  .  .  ."  It  was  less  a 
prayer  in  which  he  gave  thanks  to  God,  than  a  congratulation  which  he  addressed  to 
himsdf.  True  thanksgiving  is  always  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  humiliation. 
The  Pharisees  fasted  on  the  Monday  and  Thursday  of  every  week.  KrdoBai  denotes 
the  act  of  acquiring  rather  than  that  of  possessing  ;  it  therefore  refers  here  to  the 
produce  of  the  fields  (11  :  42).  To  strike  the  breast :  an  emblem  of  the  stroke  of  death 
which  the  sinner  feels  that  he  has  merited  at  the  hand  of  God.  The  heart  is  struck, 
as  the  seat  of  personal  life  aud  of  sin.  Aiy<^  itidv  (ver.  14) :  *'  I  tell  you,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  .  .  ."  The  idea  of  jusUfi^ttUm,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  righteousness 
bestowed  on  the  sinner  by  a  divine  sentence,  belongs  even  to  the  O.  T.  Comp.  Gen. 
15  :  6 ;  Isa.  1  :  8,  58  :  11.    In  the  received  reading  f^  kMtvo^^  ^  is  governed  by  fuTikav, 

•  Ver.  9.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  eiitsv  and  evntv  6e  xai.  Ver.  11.  Jl. 
It?^*'*^"*,  omit  irpo5  wivTov.  Ver.  12.  fi>.  B.,  anodexaTevu  instead  of  anodtKara.  Ver. 
18.  ».  B.  G.  L.  5  Mnn.  Syr«»'.,  o  6e  reXuvrfS  instead  of  «o*  o  reXuv^.  8  MJJ.  15 
Mnn.  It.  Vg.  omit  eis  before  to  (mfioi,  Ver.  14.  Instead  of  n  exeivos  (T.  R.  with 
some  Mnn.),  16  Mjj.  and  150  Mod.  read  v  y^P  eKetvoCj  and  1*.  B.  L.,  nap*  tKeivov^  • 
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raXk&r^  anderBtood.  Tlie  suppresBion  of  the  adverb  ra£her  serves  to  prevent  tho  ide& 
that  the  Pharisee  also  reodved  his  share  of  justification.  In  the  reading  ^  ydp  keivoi 
(more  strongly  supported  than  the  others),  ^  is  explained  in  the  same  way,  and  yap 
hfls  as  is  often  the  case  an  interrogative  value :  '*  For  think  you  that  he  (the  Pbarisee) 
could  be  Justified  ?*'  This  somewhat  difficult  turn  of  expression  has  oocaaoned  the 
Alex,  'correction  vap*  kxtlvov.  Our  Lord  loves  to  close  His  parables  with  axioms 
formally  expres^g  the  fundamental  laws  of  moral  life :  God  will  overthrow  all  self- 
exultation  ;  but  He  will  turn  in  love  to  all  sincere  humiliation. 

Undoubtedly  if  Luke's  object  was  to  point  out  in  the  mmistry  of  Jesus  the  histori- 
cal foundations  for  St  Paulas  teaching,  this  piece  corresponds  most  exactly  to  hu 
intention.  But  no  argument  can  be  drawn  Ukerefrom  contrary  to  the  truth  of  the 
narrative.  For  the  idea  of  justification  by  faith  is  one  of  the  axioms  not  only  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  but  of  that  of  the  O.  T.  (comp.  besides  the  passages  quoted,  Bab. 
2:4). 

4.  T?ie  (Mdren  brought  to  Jmub:  18 :  15-17.— Vers.  16-17.*  It  is  here  that 
Luke's  narrative  rejoins  Matthew's  (19  :  14)  and  Mark's  (10  :  18),  after  having 
diveiiged  from  them  at  9  :  61.  Jesus  is  in  Perea.  Of  his  sojourn  in  this  piovinoe 
Matthew  and  Mark  have  as  yet  related  only  one  fact— the  conversation  with  the 
Pharisees  regarding  divorce,  summarily  reproduced  by  Luke  16  :  18-19. 

By  the  phrase  :  even  infants  (koX  to,  .  .  .),  ver.  15,  Luke  would  indicate  thtt 
the  consideration  enjoyed  by  Jesus  had  reached  its  height  Mothers  brought  him 
even  their  nurslings.  The  article  before  pp^n  denotes  the  category.  The  apoedes 
think  that  this  is  to  abuse  the  goodness  and  time  of  their  Master.  Mark,  who  likes 
to  depict  moral  impressions,  describes  the  indignation  felt  by  Jesus  {^yavoKTifii^  on 
perceiving  this  feeling.  Luke  is  less  severe— the  evangelist  who  is  accused  of  abus- 
ing the  Twelve.  After  calling  back  those  little  ones  who  wore  being  sent  away  {oM 
Jesus  instructs  His  disciples  in  respect  of  them.  Matthew,  as  usual,  summariieB. 
There  is  in  cliildren  a  twofold  receptivity,  negative  and  positive,  humility  and  confi- 
dence. By  labor  expended  on  ourselves,  we  are  to  return  to  thoee  dispositions  which 
are  natural  to  the  diild.  The  pronoun  rOv  toiovtuv,  of  such,  does  not  refer  to  other 
children,  such  as  thoee  present,  but  to  all  those  who  voluntarily  put  on  the  duipoA- 
tions  indicated.  Jesus,  according  to  Mark,  clasped  those  children  tenderly  in  His 
arms,  and  put  his  hands  on  them,  blessing  them.  Matthew  speaks  only  of  the  impo- 
sition of  hands.  These  touching  details  are  omitted  by  Luke.  For  what  reason,  if 
he  knew  them  ?  They  agreed  so  well  with  the  spirit  of  his  Gospel !  Volkmar  ("  Die 
Evangel.''  p.  487)  explains  this  omission  by  the  prosaic  character  of  Luke  (!)• 
According  to  the  same  author,  these  little  children  represent  the  Gentiles  saved  hf 
grace.    Party  dogmatics,  even  in  this  the  simplest  narrative  of  the  Gospel ! 

5.  The  Su^  Young  Man  :  vers.  18-80.— In  the  three  Syn.  this  piece  hnmediatelj 
follows  the  preceding  (Matt  19  :  16  ;  Mark  10  :  17).  Oral  tradition  had  connected 
the  two,  perhape  becMuse  there  existed  between  them  a  real  chronological  succession. 
Three  parts  :  1«&  The  conversation  with  the  young  man  (vers.  18-28) ;  %d.  The  cod- 
versation  which  takes  place  in  regard  to  him  (vers.  24-27) ;  M,  The  conversalion  of 
Jesus  with  the  disciples  regarding  themsdvea  (vers.  28-80). 

*  Ver.  15.  M.  B.  D.  G.  L.  some  Mnn.,  eireri/iwv  instead  of  ewertfisioitv.  Ver.  16.  8t 
B.  D.  G.  L.  4  Mnn.  Syr*^.,  ^po^e/caAecroro  (or  •  .  .  Mirti^  avra  Xeyov  instead  of 
•p^pooKoKeoafitvo^  avra  eiirev. 
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Ut.  Vera.  18-38. »  The  Rich  Jcung  Jfan.—Luke  gives  this  man  the  title  4p5t«^ 
ckkf,  which  probably  signifies  here,  president  of  the  synagogue.    Matthew  and  Mark 
simply  say  «*$.    Later,  Matthew  calls  him  a  young  man  (ver.  20).    His  arrival  is 
giren  with  dramatic  effect  by  Mark  :  He  came  running,  and  kneeled  down  btfare  Em, 
He  sincerely  desired  salvation,  and  he  hnagined  that  some  generous  action,  some 
great  sacrifice,  would  secure  Uiis  highest  good  ;  and  this  hope  supposes  that  man  has 
power  of  himself  to  do  good  ;  that  therefore  he  is  radically  good.    This  is  what  is 
unplied  in  his  apostrophe  to  Jesus  :  good  master  ;  for  it  is  the  man  in  Him  whom  he 
thus  salutes,  knowing  Him  as  yet  in  no  other  character.    Jesus,  by  refusing  this  titie 
in  the  false  sense  in  which  it  is  given  Him,  does  not  accuse  Himself  of  shi,  as  has 
been  aUeged.     If  He  had  had  a  conscience  burdened  with  some  trespass,  He  would 
have  avowed  it  explicitly.    But  Jesus  reminds  him  that  all  goodness  in  man,  as  in 
every  creature  whatsoever,  must  fiow  from  God.    This  axiom  is  the  very  foundation 
of  Monotheism.    Thereby  He  strikes  directiy  at  the  young  man's  fundamental  error. 
So  far  as  Jesus  is  concerned,  the  question  of  His  personal  goodness  depends  solely  on 
the  consideration  whether  His  inward  dependence  on  that  God.  the  only  good,  is 
complete  or  partial.'   If  it  is  complete,  Jesus  is  good,  but  with  a  goodness  which  is 
that  of  God  Himself  operating  in  Him.    His  answer  does  not  touch  this  personal  side 
of  the  question.    In  Matthew,  at  least  according  to  the  Alex,  reading,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  true  one,  the  word  good  is  omitted  in  the  young  man's  address,  and  the 
answer  of  Jesus  is  conceived  in  these  terms  :  "  Why  askest  thou  me  about  what  is 
good  ?    One  only  is  good.'*    Which  may  signify  :  "  Good  is  being  Joined  to  God, 
the  only  good  ;"  or :  "  Good  is  fulfilling  the  commandments  of  God,  the  only  good 
Bdng. "    These  two  explanations  are  both  unnatural.    Even  Bleek  does  not  hesitate 
here  to  prefer  the  form  of  Luke  and  Mark.    That  of  Matthew  is  perhaps  a  modifica- 
tion arising  from  the  fear  of  inferences  hostile  to  the  purity  of  Jesus,  which  might  be 
drawn  from  the  form  of  His  answer,  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  two 
other  Syn. 

Jesus  has  just  rectified  the  youxig  man's  radical  mistake.'  Now  He  replies  to  his 
question.  The  work  to  be  done  is  to  love.  Jesus  quotes  the  second  table,  as  bearing 
on  works  of  a  more  external  and  palpable  kind,  and  consequently  more  like  one  of 
those  which  the  young  man  expected  to  be  mentioned.  This  answer  of  Jesus  is  ear- 
nest ;  for  to  love  is  to  live  I  (See  at  10  :  28. )  The  only  question  is  how  we  can  attain 
to  it.  But  Jesus  proceeds  like  a  wise  instructor.  Ear  from  arresting  on  their  way 
those  who  believe  in  their  own  strength.  He  encourages  them  to  prosecute  it  faithfully 
to  the  very  end.  knowing  well  that  if  they  are  sincere  they  shall  by  (he  law  d\ib  to  the 
law  (Gal.  2  :  19).  As  G^ess  says  :  *'  To  take  the  law  in  thorough  eahiest  is  the  true  way 
to  come  to  Jesus  Christ."  The  young  man's  reply  (ver.  21)  testifies,  undoubtedly, 
great  moral  ignorance,  but  also  noble  sincerity.  He  knows  not  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  commHndments,  and  thinks  that  he  has  really  fulfilled  them  Here  oocurs  the 
inimitable  stroke  of  Mark's  pencil:  *'And  Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved  hioL" 
When  critics  wish  to  make  out  ^lark  to  be  the  compiler  of  the  two  other  evangeUrts, 
they  are  obliged  to  say,  with  De  Wette,  that  Mark  himself,  inventing  this  amiable 

♦  Ver.  20.  10  MiJ.  26  Mnn.  If"<i.  Vg.  omit  ow  after  lairtpa,  Ver.  21.  ».  A.  B. 
L.  2  Mnn.,  efttka^  instead  of  e^vXafymnv.  Ver.  22.  ift.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  omit 
rotrra  after  anovoai  de,  21.  F.  H.  V.  several  Mnn.,  ori  instead  of  ert.  The  Msa.  are 
divided  between  StaSoi  and  dos  (taken  from  the  parallels),  and  between  ovpavta  (T.  B.) 
and  ovpavoii  (Alex.).     Ver.  23.  ».  B.  L.,  eyevtfiii  instead  of  tyevero. 
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answer,  has  ascribed  to  Jesus  his  own  feelings.    We  see  much  rather  in  this  saying, 

one  of  those  strokes  which  reveal  the  source  whence  the  narratives  of  Hark  proceed^ 
and  which  must  have  been  one  very  near  the  person  of  Jesus.  It  was  an  apostle  who 
was  following  the  impressions  of  Jesus  as  they  depicted  themselves  in  His  counte- 
nance, and  who  caught  as  it  passed  the  look  of  tenderness  which  He  cast  on  Uus 
person  so  sincere  and  so  innocent  This  look  of  love  was  also  a  scrutinizing  look 
(i/ifiXe^i  avT^,  Mark  5  :  21),.  by  which  Jesus  discerned  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
the  heart,  and  which  dictated  to  Him  the  following  saying.  The  di,  with  oKoooai 
(ver.  22),  is  adversative  and  progressive.  It  announces  a  new  resolution  taken  by  the 
Loid.  He  determines  to  call  this  man  into  the  number  of  His  permanent  disciples 
The  leal  substance  of  His  answer,  indeed,  is  not  the  order  to  distribute  his  goods,  but 
the  call  to  follow  Him.  The  giving  away  of  his  money  is  only  the  condition  of  enter- 
ing upon  that  new  career  which  is  open  to  him  (see  at  10  :  61,  12  :  83).  Jn  the  pro- 
posal which  He  makes  to  him,  Jesus  observes  the  character  which  best  corresponds 
to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  young  man.  He  asked  of  Him  some  work  to  do ; 
and  Jesus  points  out  one,  and  that  decisive,  which  perfectly  corresponds  to  his  object, 
inasmuch  as  it  assures  him  of  salvation.  To  disengage  one*8  self  from  everything  in 
order  to  foUow  Jesus  conclusively — such  is  really  salvation,  life.  The  formal  corre- 
spondence of  this  answer  to  the  young  manJs  thought  appears  in  the  expression,  One 
thing  thou  Jaeheti  (Luke  and  Mark) ;  and  more  clearly  still  in  that  of  Matthew,  Jfikw 
wHt  he  perfect,  go  .  ,  ,  Undoubtedly,  according  to  the  view  of  Jesus,  man  cannot 
do  more  or  better  than  fulfU  the  law  (Matt.  5  :  17,  48).  Ouly  the  law  must  be  under- 
stood not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit  (Matt.  5).  The  perfection  to  which  Jesos 
calls  the  young  man  is  not  the  fulfilling  of  a  law  superior  to  the  law  strictly  so  called. 
but  the  real  fulfilliug,  in  opposition  to  that  external,  literal  fulfilling  which  the  young 
man  already  had  (ver.  21).  This  one  thing  which  he  lacks  is  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
that  is,  love  ready  to  give  everything  :  this  is  the  whole  of  the  law  (Luke  6).  The 
words.  Thou  shaU  have  treasure  in  heaven,  do  not  signify  that  this  almsgiving  will 
open  heaven  to  him.  but  that,  when  he  shall  have  entered  into  this  abode,  he  will  find 
there,  as  the  result  of  his  sacrifice,  grateful  beings,  whose  love  shall  be  to  him  an  in- 
exhaustible treasure  (see  at  16  : 9).  The  act,  which  is  the  real  condition  of  entering 
heaven,  is  indicated  by  the  last  word,  to  which  the  whole  converges,  FoUow  me.  The 
mode  of  following  Jesus  varies  according  to  times.  At  that  time,  in  order  to  be  in- 
wardly attached  to  Him,  it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  follow  Him  externally,  and 
consequently  to  abandon  his  earthly  position.  At  the  present  day,  when  Jesus  lives 
no  more  in  the  body  here  below,  the  only  condition  is  the  spiritual  one,  but  with  all 
those  moral  conditions  which  flow  from  our  relation  to  Him,  according  to  each  one*s 
character  and  place.  The  sorrow  which  this  answer  occasions  the  young  man  is  ex* 
pressed  by  Mark  in  the  most  dramatic  way  :  Be  heaved  a  deep  sigh  {GTvyvaaa^),  The 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  thus  described  this  scene :  *'  Then  the  rich  man  began  to 
scratch  his  head,  for  that  was  not  to  his  mind.  And  the  Lord  said  to  him  :  How, 
then,  canst  thou  say,  I  have  kept  the  law  ;  for  it  is  written  in  the  law.  Thou  shslt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  ;  and  lo  !  many  of  thy  brethren,  children  of  Abraham, 
live  in  the  gutter,  and  die  of  hunger,  while  thy  table  is  loaded  with  good  things,  and 
nothing  is  sent  out  to  them  ?''*  Such  is  the  writing  which  some  modem  critics  (e.^. 
Baur)  allege  to  be  the  original  of  our  Matthew,  and  the  parent  of  our  synoptical 
literature ! 

*  Quoted  by  Origen,  in  Matt.  19  :  X9. 
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2d.  Vers.  24-27.*  The  GonurioMon  regarding  the  Rich  .Van.— It  is  not  the  fact  of 
proprietorship  Which  hinders  the  soul  from  taking  its  flight  to  spiritual  blessings ;  it 
is  the  feeliug  of  security  which  it  inspires.  So,  in  Mark,  Jesus  says,  in  explanation 
of  His  first  declaration  :  '*  How  hard  is  it  for  them  that  tnuA  in  riches  to  enter  .  .  .1" 
The  Shemites  denote  the  impossibility  of  a  thing  by  the  image  of  a  heavily  laden 
camel  arriving  at  a  city  gate  which  is  low  and  u&rrow,  and  through  which  it  cannot 
pass.  Then,  to  give  this  image  the  piquant  form  which  the  Oriental  proverb  loves, 
this  gate  is  transformed  into  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Some  commentators  and  copyists, 
nut  understanding  this  figure,  have  changed  xafiffXoS,  camel,  into  Kd/iiXoi  (the  9  was 
pronounced  i\  a  very  unusual  word,  which  does  not  occur  even  in  the  ancient  lexi- 
cographers, and  which,  it  is  alleged,  sometimes  denotes  a  ship's  cable. '  In  the  re- 
ceived text  {TfwftdXid^  fia^lSos),  fioi^iSoi  is  a  correction  borrowed  from  Mark  and  Mat- 
thew ;  the  true  reading  in  Luke  is  3e2,^vtfS,  which  also  signifies  needle.  Instead  of  the 
word  Tpvfidkia,  the  Alex,  read  rpvimfia  (or  rprifia).  The  first  form  might  come  from 
Mark  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  the  second  which  is  taken  from  Matthew, 
the  Gospel  most  generally  used.    We  must  therefore  read  in  Luke,  rpv^iaXtds  &ek6vn%. 

To  exclude  the  rich  from  salvation  was,  it  seemed,  to  exclude  all ;  for  if  the  most 
blessed  among  men  can  only  be  saved  with  difiSculty,  what  will  become  of  the  rest  ? 
Such  appears  to  be  the  connection  between  vers.  25  and  26.  De  Wette  joins  them 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  :  ''  As  every  one  more  or  less  seeks  riches,  none  there- 
fore can  be  saved."  This  connection  is  less  natural.  Jesus,  according  to  Matthew 
and  Mark,  at  this  point  turns  on  His  disciples  a  look  full  of  earnestness  (^/«3Ae^s 
ainoii,  looking  upon  them) :  **  It  is  but  tfto  true  ;  but  there  is  a  sphere  in  which  the 
impossible  is  possible,  that  of  the  divine  operation  (irapd  r^  Ge^,  with  Ood.y*  Thus 
Jesus  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  lifts  the  mind  of  His  hearers  from  human  works,  of 
which  alone  the  young  man  was  thinking,  to  that  divine  work  of  radical  regeneration 
which  proceeds  from  the  One  only  good,  and  of  which  Jesus  is  alone  the  instru- 
ment. Comp.  a  similar  and  equally  rapid  gradation  of  ideas,  John  3:2,5.  Which 
would  have  been  better  for  this  young  man— to  leave  his  goods  to  become  the  com- 
panion in  labor  of  the  St.  Peters  and  St  Johns,  or  to  keep  those  possessions  so  soon 
to  be  laid  waste  by  the  Roman  legions  ? 

Zd,  Vers.  2S-30.f  The  Chnversation  regarding  the  DieeipleB.— There  had  been  a  day 
in  the  life  of  the  disciples  when  a  similar  alternative  had  been  put  before  them  ;  they 
had  resolved  it  in  a  different  way.  What  was  to  accrue  to  them  from  the  course  which 
they  had  taken  ?  Peter  asks  the  question  inuocentiy,  in  the  name  of  alL  The  form  of 
his  inquiry  in  Matthew,  What  shall  we  have  tfiertforef  contains,  more  expressly  than 
that  of  Luke  and  Mark,  the  idea  of  an  expected  recompense.  In  Matthew,  the  Lord 
enters  at  once  into  Peter's  thought,  and  makes  a  special  promise  to  the  Twelve,  one  of 
the  grandest  which  He  addressed  to  them.  Then,  in  the  parable  of  the  laborers,  He 
warns  them  against  indulging  pride,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  the  first  to 
follow  Him.    It  is  difficult  fully  to  harmonize  this  parable  with  the  special  promise 

*  Ver.  24.  ».  B.  L.  4  Mnn.  omit  irepuv^ov  yevofuvov.  B.^L.,  eionopevovrai  instead 
of  eiae^evaovToi.  Ver.  25.  S.  7  Mnn.,  KaftiXov  instead  of  KafyMv,  81.  B.  D.  rptniaro^^ 
L.  R.  rpymffiuiToS  instead  of  rpvfiaTiuiS.  ».  B.  D.  L.  8  Mnn.,  /JeAov^s  instead  of 
fMpiSoS.    A.  D.  M.  P.  20  Mnn.  Syr'=«".  ltP»«''<»''«,  Vg.,  6u7L$eiv  instead  of  eioMeiv, 

t  Ver.  28.  ^  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  ItP'"J9«%  a^evrcs  i6ia  instead  of  a^Kafiev  iravra 
no*.  Ver.  30.  ».  B.  L.  3  Mnn.,  05  ovxi  instead  of  oS  ov.  B.  D.  M.  10  Mnn.,  Aa^.ln^ 
stead  of  airo/afitj. 
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which  precedes  it,  without  holding  that  toe  promise  was  conditional,  and  was  BOt  to 
be  fulfilled,  except  in  so  far  as  th^y  did  not  abandon  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  pride 
combated  in  the  parable,  which  savors  of  refinement.  As,  therefore,  Luke  places 
this  same  promise  in  a  wholly  different  setting,  22  :  28-30,  a  context  with  which  It 
perfectly  agrees,  it  is  probable  that  Matthew  placed  it  ^ere  through  an  association  of 
ideas  which  admits  of  easy  explanation.  According  to  Luke  and  Mark,  the  promise 
by  which  Jesus  answered  Peter  is  such  as  to  apply  to  all  believers  ;  and  it  behoved 
to  be  so.  if  Jesus  did  not  wish  to  favor  the  feeling  of  self-exaltation  which  breathed 
in  the  question  of  the  apostle.  There  is  even  in  the  form.  There  is  no  mim 
that  .  .  .  (Mark  and  Luke),  the  express  intention  to  give  to  this  promise  the 
widest  possible  application.  All  the  relations  of  natural  life  find  their  analogia  in 
the  bonds  formed  by  community  of  faith.  Hence  there  arises  for  the  believer  a  cam- 
pensation  for  the  painful  rupture  of  fleshly  ties,  which  Jesus  knew  so  well  by  expe- 
rience (8 :  1^21 ;  comp.  with  8  : 1-8)  ;  and  every  true  believer  can,  like  Him,  sp^ 
of  fathers  and  mothers,  brethren  and  children,  who  form  his  new  spiritual  family. 
Luke  and  Mark  speak,  besides,  of  houses  ;  Matthew,  of  lands.  The  communion  o! 
Christian  love  in  reality  procures  for  each  believer  the  enjoyment  of  every  sort  of 
good  belonging  to  his  brethren  ;  yet,  to  prevent  His  disciples  from  supposing  that  it 
is  an  earthly  paradise  to  which  He  is  inviting  them.  He  adds  in  Mark,  wUhperm- 
cuUons,  Matthew  and  Luke  had  assuredly  nu  dogmatic  reason  for  omitting  this  impor- 
tant correction,  if  they  had  known  it  Luke  likewise  omits  here  the  maxim,  *'  Many 
that  are  first  shall  be  last,  etc.  .  .  ."  with  which  this  piece  closes  in  Mark,  and 
which  in  Matthew  introduces  the  parable  of  the  laborers. 

The  common  source  of  the  three  Syn.  cannot  be  the  proto-Mark,  as  Holts- 
mann  will  have  it,  unless  we  hold  it  to  be  at  their  own  hand  that  Luke  aacsibeB  to 
this  rich  umui  the  title,  ruler  of  the  synago^e,  and  that  Matthew  calls  him  a  yoang 
man.  As  to  Luke's  Ebionite  tendency,  cnticism  is  bound  to  acknowledge,  with  this 
piece  before  it,  that  if  salvation  by  voluntary  poverty  is  really  taught  in  our  Gospel, 
It  is  not  less  decidedlv  so  by  the  other  two  Syn.  that  it  is  a  heresy,  consequently, 
not  of  Luke,  but  of  Jesus — or  rather,  a  sound  exegesis  can  find  no  such  thing  in  the 
doctrines  which  our  three  evangelists  agree  in  puttmg  in  the  Master's  mouth. 

6.  The  Third  AnTumnoemerU  of  the  Passion:  18:81-84.— Vers.  81-84.  Twice 
already  Jesus  had  announced  to  His  disciples  His  approaching  sufferings  (9  :  18,  d 
seq.,  43,  et  seq.) ;  yet,  as  proved  by  the  request  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  (Matt 
20 :  20 ;  Mark  10  :  85),  their  hopes  constantly  turned  toward  an  earthly  kingdom.  In 
renewing  the  announcement  of  His  Passion,  Jesus  labors  to  abate  the  offence  which 
this  event  will  occasion,  and  even  to  convert  it  into  a  support  for  their  faith,  when  at 
a  later  date  they  shall  compare  this  catastrophe  with  the  sayings  by  which  He  pre- 
pared them  for  it  (John  18  :  19).  Murk  prefaces  this  third  announcement  by  a 
remarkable  introduction  (10  :  82).  Jesus  walks  before  them  on  the  road ;  they  fol- 
low, astonished  and  alarmed.  This  picture  reminds  us  of  the  expression,  He  set  St 
faeesteacffasUif  (Luke  9  :  51),  as  well  as  of  the  sayings  of  the  disciples  and  of  Thomaa 
(John  11  :  8, 16).  What  substantial  harmony  under  this  diversity  of  form !  la 
genera],  Luke  does  not  quote  prophecies ;  he  does  so  here  onoe  for  aU,  and,  aa  it 
were,  in  the  mass.  The'  dative,  r^  vi^,  may  be  made  dependent  on  -yeypofi^ha, 
"  written  for  the  Son  of  man,"  as  the  sketch  of  His  course  ;  or  reXea^fferai,  "  shall 
be  accomplished  in  respect  to  the  Son  of  man, "  in  His  person.  The  first  construction 
is  simpler.  The  form  of  the  f ut.  passive  used  by  Luke  denotes  passive  abandonment 
to  suffering  more  forcibly  than  the  active  futures  used  by  Matthew  and  Mark.    The 
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kind  of  dea}h  is  not  indicated  in  Luke  and  Mark  so  positively  as  in  Matthew  {oravpO- 
aai) ;  nevertheless  the  details  in  this  third  announcement  are  more  precise  and  more 
dramatic  than  in  the  preceding.  See  at  9  :  45.  On  vet.  84  Riggenbach  justly 
observes :  "  Toward  everything  which  is  contrary  to  natural  desire,  there  is  produced 
in  the  heart  a  blindness  which  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  heal. " 

As  ver.  84  has  no  parallel  in  the  other  two  Syn. ,  Holtzmann  thinks  that  Luke  makes 
this  reflection  a  substitute  for  the  account  of  the  request  preferred  by  Zebedee's  sons, 
wtiich  is  found  here  in  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  But  does  not  a  perfectly 
similar  reflection  occur  in  the  sequel  of  the  second  announcement  of  the  Passion 
(9  :  45),  where  no  such  intention  is  admissible  ?  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  regard 
Luke's  Gospel  as  systematically  hostile  to  the  Twelve,  to  explain  the  omission  of  a 
fact  so  unfavorable  to  two  of  the  leading  apostles.  Volkmar  ("  Die  Evangel."  p. 
501)  has  found  the  solution  :  Luke  wishes  to  avoid  offending  the  Judeo-Chiistian 
party,  which  he  desires  to  eain  over  to  Paulinism  !  So,  artful  in  what  he  says,  more 
artful  in  his  silence— such  is  Luke  in  the  estimate  of  this  school  of  criticism  ! 

7.  The  Eealing  qf  Bartmeta:  18:85-48.— John's  very  exact  narraUve  serves 
to  complete  the  synoptical  account.  The  sojourn  of  Jesus  in  Perea  was  4nt6r- 
rupted  by  the  call  which  led  Jesus  to  Bethany  to  the  help  of  Lazarus  (John  11). 
Thence  He  proceeds  to  Ephraim,  on  the  Samaritan  side,  where  He  remained  in  retire- 
ment with  His  disciples  (John  11  :  54).  It  was  doubtless  at  this  time  that  the  third 
announcement  of  His  Passion  took  place.  On  the  approach  of  the  feast  of  Passover, 
He  went  down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  rejoining  at  Jericho  the  Ckdilean  caravans 
which  arrived  by  way  of  Perea.  He  had  resolved  this  time  to  enter 'Jerusalem  with 
thQ  greatest  publicity,  and  tu  present  Himself  to  the  people  and  to  the  Sanhedrim  in 
the  character  of  a  king.  It  was  Ma  ?umr,  the  hour  of  His  manifestation,  expected 
long  ago  by  Mary  (John  2  :  4),  and  which  His  brethren  (John  7  : 0-6)  had  thouj^t  to 
precipitate. 

Vers.  85-48.'!'  Luke  speaks  of  a  blind  man  sitting  by  the  wayside,  whom  Jesus 
cured  as  He  came  nigh  to  Jericho  ;  Mark  gives  this  man's  name,  BarUmeiu  ;  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  it  was  as  Jesus  vmA  out  of  Jericho  that  He  healed  him  ;  finally, 
Matthew  speaks  of  ttoo  blind  men,  who  were  healed  as  Jesus  departed  from  the  city. 
The  three  accounts  harmonize,  as  in  so  many  cases,  only  in  the  words  of  the  dia- 
logue ;  ,the  tenor  of  the  sufferer's  prayer  and  of  the  reply  of  Jesus  is  almost  identical 
in  the  three  (ver.  88  and  parallel).  Of  those  three  narratives,  that  of  Mark  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  exact  and  picturesque  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  real  difference,  it  is  to  this 
evangelist  that  we  must  give  the  preference.  It  has  been  observed,  however  (Andrete 
Beweie  dee  Glavhena,  July  and  August,  1870),  that  Josephus  and  Eusebius  distin- 
guished between  the  old  and  the  new  Jericho,  and  that  the  two  blind  men  might  have 
been  found,  the  one  as  they  went  out  of  the  one  city,  the  other  at  the  entrance  of  the 
other.  Or,  indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  two  cures  took  place  on  that  day,  the  one 
on  the  occasion  of  their  entrance  into  the  city,  the  other  on  their  leaving  it,  which 
Matthew  has  combined  ;  Luke  applying  tb  the  one,  following  a  tradition  slightly 
altered,  the  special  details  which  had  characterized  the  other.  This  double  modifica- 
tion might  have  been  the  more  easily  introduced  into  the  oral  narrative,  if  Jesus, 
coming  from  Ephraim  to  Jericho,  entered  the  city,  as  is  very  probable,  by  the  same 
road  and  by  the  same  gate  by  which  He  left  it  to  go  to  Jerusalem.    If  there  were 

*  Ver.  85.  ».  B.  D.  L.,  enairuv  instead  of  wpoaatruv,  Ver.  88.  A.  E.  K.  H.  10 
Mnn.  omit  lnoav.  Ver.  80.  B.  D.  L.  P.  X.  B9me  Mnn.,  mytfoii  instead  of  ffiomfae, 
Yer,  41.  fit.  B.  D.  L.  X.  omit  Aey«v  before  n. 
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two  blind  men,  they  might  then  have  been  healed  almost  on  the  same  spot  Tiie 
name  Bartimeus  (son  qf  Ttmeus),  which  Mark  has  preserved,  comes  either  from  the 
Greek  name  Ti/mIos,  the  htmorabU,  or  from  the  Aramaic,  wme,  samia,  blind;  blind, 
eon  of  the  blind  (Hitzig,  Keim).  Mark  adds  :  the  bUnd  man.  The  term  suggests  the 
name  by  widch  he  was  known  in  the  place. 

The  address,  son  of  David,  is  a  form  of  undisguised  Messianic  woiship.  This 
utterance  would  suffice  to  show  the  State  of  men's  minds  at  that  time.  The  rebuke 
addressed  to  him  by  the  members  of  the  company  (ver.  89)  has  no  bearing  whatefer 
on  the  use  of  this  title.  It  seems  to  them  much  rather  that  there  is  presumption  en 
the  part  of  a  beggar  in  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  so  exalted  a  personage.  The 
raiding  of  the  T.  R,  aia^a^,  is  probably  taken  from  the  parallels.  We  must  read, 
with  the  AJez. :  eiyrio^  (a  term  more  rarely  used).  Nothing  could  be  more  natunl 
than  the  sudden  change  which  is  effected  in  the  conduct  of  the  multitude,  as  soon  as 
th^  obsenre  the  favorable  disposition  of  Jesus  ;  they  form  so  nmny  inimitable  diar- 
acteristics  preserved  by  Mark  only.  With  a  majesty  truly  royal,  Jesus  seems  to 
open  up  to  the  beggar  the  treasures  of  divine  power :  "  What  wilt  thou  that  I  shall 
do  unto  thee  Y*  and  to  give  him,  if  we  may  so  speak,  carU  hUmoks  (5  :  41). 

In  replying  to  the  blind  man's  prayer,  ver.  ^,  He  says,  thy  faith,  not,  m^  pawr, 
to  tanpress  on  him  the  value  of  that  disposition,  in  view  of  the  stiU  more  important 
spiritual  miracle  which  remains  to  be  wrought  in  him,  and,  lusfh  wted  thee,  not,  KbA 
made  thee  uhoie  ;  although  his  life  was  in  no  danger,  to  show  him  that  in  this  cnre 
there  lies  the  b^inning  of  his  salvation,  if  he  will  keep  up  the  bond  of  faith  between 
him  and  the  Saviour's  person.  Jesus  allows  Bartiroeus  to  give  full  scope  to  his  grati- 
tude, and  tho  crowd  to  express  aloud  their  admiration  and  Joy.  The  time  for  cau- 
tioos  measoies  is  past  Those  feelings  to  which  the  multitude  give  themselves  up  are 
the  broath  preceding  that  anticipation  of  Pentecost  which  is  called  Palm  Day. 
toUfjtm  Telates  to  the  powel,  oivel^  to  the  goodness  of  Ood  (2  :  20). 


The  undeniable  superiority  of  Mark's  narrative  obliges  Bleek  to  give  up  here,  at 
least  In  part,  his  untenable  position  of  regarding  Mark  as  the  compiler  of  the  two 
others.  jIo  acknowledges,  uat  even  while  using  the  narrative  of  the  other  two,  he 
must  havo  had  in  this  case  a  separate  and  independent  source.  So  far  well ;  but  is  it 
posBlUc  that  this  source  absolutelv  contained  nothing  more  than  this* one  narrative? 

Ilohzmann,  on  the  other  hand,  who  regards  the  proto-Mark  as  the  origin  of  the 
three  Syn.>  finds  it  no  less  impossible  to  explain  how  Matthew  and  Luke  could  so 
completely  alter  the  historical  side  of  the  acKM>unt  (the  one  :  two  blind  men  instead 
of  one ;  the  other :  the  hewing  before  entering  Jericho  rather  than  after,  etc.).  and 
to  spoil  St  will  its  dramatic  beauty,  so  well  reproduced  by  Mark.  And  what  signifiea 
the  explanation  given  by  Holtzmann  of  Luke's  transposition  of  the  miracle,  and 
which  is  borrowed  from  Bleek  :  that  Luke  has  been  led  by  the  succeeding  history  of 
Zaccheus  to  place  the  healing  before  the  entrance  Into  Jericho  1 

Volkmar,  who  derives  Luke  from  Mark,,  and  Matthew  from  the  two  combined, 
alleges  that  Mark  intended  the  blind  maif  to  be  the  type  of  the  Gentiles  who  seek  the 
Saviour  (henoe  the  name  Bartimeus ;  Timeus  comes,  according  to  him,  from  Thma„ 
the  undeaii) ;  and  the  company  who  followed  Him,  and  who  wii^  to  impose  silence 
on  the  man,  to  be  types  of  the  Judco-Christians,  who  denied  to  the  Gentiles  access  to 
the  Messiah  of  Israel.  Ii:  Luke  omits  the  most  picturesque  details,  it  is  becwise  of 
his  proeaio  chnxacter.  If  he  omits  the  name  Bartimeus,  it  is  because  he  is  offended 
at  finding  the  Gentiles  designated  as  impure  beings.  If  he  places  the  miracle  before 
entering  Jericho,  it  is  because  he  distinguishes  the  healing  of  the  man  from  that  of 
his  Paganism,  which  shall  be  plaoed  after,  and  that  in  the  salvation  granted  to 
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Zaccheus.*  Zaccheus,  the  pure,  is  the  c5unterpart  of  Timeus,  the  uneUan  ("Die 
Evangel/'  pp.  502-505).  Of  its  kind  ttiis  is  the  climax  !  Such  is  the  game  of  hide 
and  seek  which  the  evangelists  played  with  the  Churches  on  the  theme  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  !    After  this  we  need  give  no  other  proofs  of  this  author's  sagacity. 

8.  Jemu  at  the  Hovse  of  Zaccheus :  10':  1-10. — ^Vers.  1-lO.f  In  Matthew  and  Mark 
the  account  of  Jesus'  entry  into  Jerusalem  immediately  follows  that  of  the  heallug  of 
Bartimeus.  There  is  a  blank  left*  by  them,  for  Jesus  stayed  at  Bethany,  and  there 
passed  at  least  one  night  (John  12  : 1,  et  Mg.).  This  blank,  according  tu  Luke,  la  still 
more  considerable.  For  before  arriving  at  Bethany,  Jeaus  stoi^[>ed  at  Jericho,  and 
there  passed  the  night  (ver.  5).  v  Luke's  source  is  original,  and  independent  of  the 
other  two  Syn.  It  was  Aramaic,  as  is  proved  by  the  heaping  up  of  /coi,  the  para- 
tactic  form,  as  well  as  the  expression  iv6iMTi  KuKovfuvo^,  vers.  1,  2.  Gomp.  1  :  61. 
The  name  Zaccheus,  from  *|n],  to  be  pure,  proves  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  man. 
There  must  have  been  at  Jericho  one  of  the  principal  custom-houses,  both  on  account 
of  the  exportation  of  the  balm  which  grew  in  that  oasis,  and  which  was  sold  in  all 
countries  of  the  world,  and  on  account  of  the  considerable  traffic  which  took  place 
on  this  road,  by  which  lay  the  route  from  Perea  to  Judea  and  Egypt.  ZacdieBS 
was  at  the  head  of  the  office.  The  person  of  Jesus  attracted  his  peculiar  Interaaty-no 
doubt  because  he  had  heard  tell  of  the  benevolence  shown  by  this  prophet  to  people 
of  his  class.  Most  certainly  ris  earl  (ver.  3)  does  not  signify  :  whit^  of  the  memben 
of  the  company  He  was  (Bleek),  but :  what  was  His  appearance.  After  having  accom- 
panied the  crowd  for  a  little,  without  gaining  his  end,  he  outruns  it 

The  sycamore  is  a  tree  with  low  horizontal  branches,  and  consequently  of  easy 
ascent  'Exeti^s,  for  :  di*  cKe/i^s  66ov  (ver.  19).  Was  the  attention  of  Jesus  called 
to  his  presence  in  the  tree  by  the  looks  which  the  people  directed  toward  him  ? 
Did  He,  Ht  the  same  time,  hear  His  name  pronounced  in  the  crowd  ?  In  this  case,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  regard  the  address  of  Jesus  as  the  effect  of  supernatural  knowledge. 
Iliere  is  something  of  pleasantness,  and  even  of  sprightliness,  in  the  form :  "  Make 
haste  and  come  down  ;  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house."  The  word  mutt  indi- 
cates that  Jesus  has  recognized  in  him,  on  account  of  this  eager  desire  which  he  has 
to  see  him,  the  host  whom  His  Father  has  chosen  for  Him  at  Jericho.  Here  there  is 
a  lost  sheep  to  be  found.  It  is  the  same  unwearied  convicUon  of  His  mission  as  in 
meeting  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  What  absolute  consecration  to  the  dlvuie  work  ! 
And  what  sovereign  independence  of  human  opinion  I  In  the  multitude,  which  is_ 
yet  swayed  by  pharisaic  prejudices,  there  is  general  discontent  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  disciples  are  also  included  under  the  words :  "  They  all  murmured." 
The  expression  oraBeU  6i,  "  but  Zaccheus  standing"  (before  the  Lord,  ver.  8),  im- 
mediately connects  the  following  words  of  the  publican  with  those  popular  murmura. 

*  It  might  be  thought  that  we  are  jesting.  Here  are  the  words :  "  The  blind 
mendicant  of  Mark  is  cleft  by  Luke  into  two  halves :  (a)  The  blind  man  as  such, 
whom  ho  places  before  the  entrance  of  Jericho  ;  (h)  the  Pagan  element  in  the  blind 
man,  which  is  placed  after  leaving  Jericho  (in  Zaccheus)." 

t  Ver.  3.  D.  G.  7  Mnn.  Syr.  Iipi^'^i",  Vg.  omit  KoXovfievoi.  ».  L.  Syr^'.  omit 
(WToS  between  xat  and  17V.  B.  K.  11.  some  Mnn.  It»"<».  Vg.  omit  v^.  Ver.  4.  The 
VBB.  are  divided  between  irpoSpafiuv  (T,  R.  and  Alex.)  and  icpoedpaftuy  (Bfz,  and  25 
Mnn.).  fit  B.  L.  add  etc  to  before  efinpooBev,  Instead  of  di*  e/cexv^S,  which  T.  R.  reads 
with  A.  and  2  Mnn.  only,  all  the  others,  exeivtis.  Ver.  5.  &I.  B.  L.  omit  the  words 
eidev  avTov  nai.  Ver.  8.  G«  K.  M.  II.  sevwal  Mnn.,  Kvptou  instead  of  Iqoow,  Ver.  9, 
t*  L.  R.  omit  toTLV  after  k^paai^ 
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ItaSeU  denotei  ft  firm  and  dignified  atHtude,  such  as  suits  a  man  wboso  honor  u 
attacked.  "  He  whom  Thou  hast  thought  good  to  choose  as  Thy  host,  is.  not,  as  ig 
alleged,  a  being  unworthy  of  Thy  choice.*'  Did  Zaccheus  pronounce  the  words  of 
▼er.  8  at  the  time  when  Jesus  had  just  come  under  his  roof  ?  This  is  what  we  should 
he  led  to  suppose  at  the  first  glance  by  the  words  *  but  he  gtood;  qererthelesB,  tiiis 
movement  on  the  part  of  Zaccheus  would  appear  a  little  hasty,  and  the  answer  of 
Jesus :  SaimUion  ii  come  (Ter.  9),  proves  that  He  had  already  sojourned  for  a  time 
with  His  host  Was  it,  then,  at  the  moment  when  Jesus  was  resuming  His  Journey 
(Schleiermacher,  Olshaus^n)  7  Vers.  11  aud  28  may  support  this  supposition.  But 
the  word  to-da^  (ver.  9),  which  recalls  the  to-day  of  ver.  5,  places  this  dialogue  on 
the  veiy  day  of  His  arrival  The  most  suitable  time  appears  to  be  that  of  the  even- 
ing mral,  while  Jesus  converses  peacefully  with  His  host  and  the  numerous  guesta. 
Unless  the  terms  of  vers.  11  and  28  are  immoderately  pressed,  they  are  nut  opposed 
to  this  view. 

Most  modem  interpreters  take  the  words  of  Zaccheus  as  a  vow  inspired  by  his 
gratitude  for  the  grace  which  he  has  Just  experienced.  *IM,  behold^  is  taken  to  indi- 
cate a  flodden  resolution  :  "  Take  note  of  this  resolution  :  From  this  moment  I  give 
.  •  •  and  I  pledge  myself  to  restore  .  .  ."  But  if  the  pres.  I  ptee  may  cer- 
tainly app^y  to  a  gift  which  Zaccheus  makes  at  the  instant  once  for  all,  the  pres.  1 
reetorefowfM  seems  rather  to  designate  a  rule  of  conduct  already  admitted  and  long 
practised  ifj  him.  It  is  unnatural  to  apply  it  to  a  measure  which  would  relate  only 
to  some  special  cases  of  injustice  to  be  repaired  in  the  future.  *16ov,  behM,  is  ii 
iLeeplng  with  the  unexpected  revelation,  so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  in  this 
rule  of  Zaccheus,  till  then  unknown  by  all,  and  which  he  now  reveals,  only  to  show 
the  hijustioe  of  those  murmurs  with  which  the  course  of  Jesus  is  met.  *'  Thou  hast 
not  brought  contempt  on  Thyself  by  accepting  me  as  Thy  host,  publican  though  I 
am  ;  and  it  is  no  ill-gotten  gain  with  which  I  entertain  Thee."  In  this  sense,  the 
orodels  4i,  but  he  stood,  is  fully  intelligible.  By  the  half  of  his  goods.  Zaccheus,  of 
course,  understands  the  half  of  his  yearly  income.  In  the  case  of  a  wrong  done  to  a 
neighbor,  the  law  exacted,  when  restitution  watf  voluntaiy,  a  fifth  over  and  above 
the  sum  taken  away  (Num.  5  :  0,  7).  Zaccheus  went  vastly  further.  Perhaps  the 
restitution  which  he  imposed  on  himself  was'that  forcibly  exacted  from  the  detected 
Uiief.  In  a  profession  like  his,  it  was  easy  to  commit  involuntary  injustices.  Be* 
sides,  Zaccheus  had  under  his  authority  many  employes  for  whom  he  oould  not 
answer. 

Jesus  accepts  this  apology  of  Zaccheus,  which  indeed  has  its  worth  in  reply  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  crowd  ;  and  without  allowing  the  least  meritorious  value  to  those 
restitutions  and  those  extraordinary  almsgivlDgs,  He  declares  that  Zaccheus  is  the 
object  of  divine  grace  as  much  as  those  can  be  who  accuse  him.  His  entrance  into 
his  house  has  brought  salvation  thither.  Notwithstanding  the  words,  "  Jesus  said 
unto  him  .  .  .*'  the  words  following  are  addressed  not  to  Zaccheus,  but  to  the 
entire  assembly.  The  npdi  airov,  unio  him,  therefore  signifies  :  with  His  eyes  turned 
upon  him  as  the  subject  of  His  answer  ;  comp.  7  :  44.  Jesus  is  the  living  salvation. 
Beoeived  as  He  was  into  the  house.  He  brought  into  it  by  His  very  presence  this 
heavenly  blessing.  KaBon,  ogreeMy  to  the  fad  that  (for  so  much  as),  indicates  the 
reason  why  Jesus  cau  assert  that  Zaccheus  is  saved  this  dc^.  But  Is  this  reason  tbe 
fact  that  Zaccheus  is  a  descendant  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  and  has  pre- 
served this  characteristic  as  much  as  any  other  Jew,  notwithstanding  his  Rabbinical 
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ezcmmnunication  ?  No  ;  Jesus  could  not  nmke  the  possibility  of  salvatiun  dependent 
on  the  naked  characteristic  of  being  a  member  of  the  Israelltiah  nation.  Tills  idea 
would  be  in  contradiction  to  His  whole  teaching,  and  to  the  yery  saying  which  con- 
cludes this  verse.  The  term,  wn  cf  Abraham,  must  therefore  be  taken  in  its  spiritual 
sense  :  **  Zaccheus  is  restored  to  this  character  which  he  had  lost  by  his  excommuni< 
cation.  He  possesses  it  io  a  still  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  he  had  lost  it." 
Ver.  10.  Lo9t,  so  far  as  a  son  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh  ;  '\xLt  found  (he,  the 
same  one,  ttii  airrdo,  ^  &  ^^  of  Abraham  according  to  the  spirit.  Thus  the  maxim 
of  ver.  10  readily  connects  itself  with  ver.  9. 

According  to  Hil^enfeld  (p.  206),  this  piece  is  not  in  the  least  Pauline  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  ancient  Ebionite  source.  According  to  Holtzmann,  on  the  contrary  (p.  284),  it 
is  entirely  Luke's.  Itinay  be  seen  how  critics  agree  with  one  another  on  questions 
of  this  sort !  As  concerns  ourselves,  we  have  established  an  Aramaic  sooioe.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  at  one  with  Holtzmann  in  acknowledging  the  traces  of  Luke's 
style  (KoBdn,  ver.  9  ;  ^XiKia,  ver.  8  ;  Uelv^St  ver.  4  ;  Suiyoyyv^eiv,  ver.  7).  Hence  we 
conclude  that  Luke  himself  translated  into  Greek  this  account,  which  is  taken  from 
an  Aramaic  document. 

9.  The  ParcMe  cf  the  Bounds :  19  :  11-27.— Ver.  11.  The  Mrodueiion.^We  have 
already  observed  in  the  multitudes  (14  :  25, 18  :  88, 19  : 1-8),  and  even  in  the  dis- 
ciples (18  :  81 ;  comp.  with  Matt.  20  :20,  et  seq.\  the  traces  of  an  excit«yi  state.  Ver. 
11  shows  that  it  went  on  increasing  as  they  approached  Jerusalem.  The  profound 
calmness  and  self-possession  of  Jesus  contrasts  with  the  agitation  which  is  produced 
around  Him.  The  words  oKovavTtJv  aifruv,  **  as  they  heard  these  things,"  and  irpoeBels 
elve,  "  He  added,  and  spake,"  establish  a  close  relation  between  the  parable  of  the 
pounds  and  the  preceding  conversation.  But  we  need  not  conclude  therefrom  that 
this  p&rable  was  uttered  m  a  eoniinuation  of  the  conversation.  It  may,  indeed,  have 
been  so  merely  in  respect  of  time  (ver.  28).  The  relation  indicated  by  the  introduc- 
tion is  purely  moral :  the  so  striidng  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Jesus  toward 
Zaccheus,  and  the  generally  received  ideas,  was  such  that  eveiy  one  felt  that  a  deci- 
sive crisis  was  near.  The  new  was  on  the  eve  of  appearing ;  and  this  imminent  revo-< 
lation  naturally  presented  itself  ^o  the  imagination  of  aU  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
always  been  described  to  them.  The  word  napaxp^/ia,  immediakly,  stands  first  in  the 
proposition,  because  it  expresses  the  thought  against  which  the  parable  followiiig  is 
directed.  The  verb,  ava^veoBai,  to  appear,  answers  well  to  the  great  spectacle  for 
which  th^  were  looking.  That  Luke  himself  deduced  this  introduction  from  the 
contents  of  the  parable,  as  Weizsftcker  supposes,  is  not  imposbible.  Bat  np  to  this 
point  we  have  too  often  recognized  the  historical  value  of  those  short  introductions, 
not  to  admit  that  Luke's  source,  from  which  he  took  the  parable,  contained  some 
indication  of  the  circumstances  which  had  called  it  forth. 

Vers.  12-14*  The  Probation.^ A  mwx  of  noble  birth  goes  to  ask  from  the  sovereign 
of  the  country  which  he  inhabits  the  government  of  his  province.  Before  undertak- 
ing this  journey,  which  must  be  a  long  one — ^for  the  sovereign  dwells  in  a  distant 
country — this  man,  concerned  about  the  future  administration  of  the  state  after  his 
return,  puts  to  the  proof  the  servants  who  have  till  now  formed  his  own  household, 
and  whom  he  proposes  afterward  to  make  his  ofllcers.  For  that  purpose  he  con- 
fides to  each  of  them  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  turned  to  account  in  his  absence.  Hereby 
he  will  be  able  to  estimate  their  fidelity  and  capability,  and  to  assign  them  in  the  new 

*  Ver.  13.  8  Mjj.  20  Mnn.  Or,  read  ev  o  instead  of  e«5. 
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state  of  things  a  place  proportioned  to  the  qualities  of  which  they  shall  have  given 
proof.  Meanwhile  the  future  subjects  protest  before  the  sovereign  against  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  fellow-citizen.  Some  features  in  this  picture  seem  borrowed  from  the 
political  situation  of  the  Holy  Land.  Josephus  relates  that  on  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Graat,  Archelaus,  his  son,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  heir,  repaired  to  Rome  to 
request  that  Augustus  would  invest  him  in  his  father's  dominions,  but  that  the  Jews, 
wearied  of  this  dynasty  of  adventurers,  begged  the  emperor  rather  to  convert  their 
country  into  a  Roman  province.  This  case  might  the  more  readily  occur  to  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  as  at  that  very  Jericho  where  He  was  speaking  there  stood  the  magnificent 
palace  which  this  Archelaus  bad  built.  The  word  evyeviji,  of  nobU  birth,  evidently 
refers  to  the  superhuman  nature  of  Jesus.  lAaKpav  is  an  adverb,  as  at  15  :  13.  Tliis 
far  distance  is  the  emblem  of  the  long  interval  which,  in  th^^iew  of  Jesus,  was  to 
separate  His  departure  from  His  return. 

The  expression,  to  receive  a  kingdom,  includes  the  installation  of  Jesus  in  His 
heavenly  power,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  His  Messianic  kingdom  here  below 
by  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  work  in  the  Church.  A  mina,  among  the 
Hebrews,  was  worth  about  £6  sterling.*  It  is  not,  as  in  Matt.  25  :  14,  oA  TUsgood^ 
which  the  master  distributes ;  the  sum,  too,  is  much  less  considerable  ;  the  talents  of 
which  Matthew  speaks  are  each  worth  about  £400.  The  idea  is  therefore  different 
In  Luke,  the  money  intrusted  is  simply  a  means  of  testing.  In  Matthew,  the  matter 
in  que^on  is  the  administration  of  the  owner's  fortune.  The  sums  intrusted,  being 
in  Luke  the  same  for  all  the  servants,  represent  not  gifts  (xapiafiara),  which  are  very 
various,  but  the  grace  of '  salvation  common  to  all  believers  (pardon  and  the  Holy 
Spirit).  The  position  of  every  believer  in  the  future  kingdom  depends  on  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  that  grace  here  below.  It  is  surprising  to  hear  Jesus  call  this 
salvation  an  iXdx^'rov,  a  very  UUU  (ver.  17).  What  an  idea  of  future  glory  is  giv^  to 
us  by  this  saying  !  The  Alex,  reading,  hv  ^,  ver.  18,  assumes  that  ipxofiai  has  the 
meaning  of  travelling;  while  with  icis  it  would  signify  to  arrive.  The  first  reading 
implies  that  the  time  during  which  the  absence  of  Jesus  lasts  is  a  constant  returning, 
which  is  perfeofly  in  keeping  with  the  biblical  view.  "  I  say  imto  you,  that  from 
this  Urns  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  throne  .  .  .  and  earning  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,"  Matt.  36  :  64.  The  ascension  is  the  first  step  in  His  return  here 
below.  Ver.  14  describes  the  resistance  of  the  Jews  to  the  Messianic  sovereignty  of 
Jesus,  and  that  during  all  the  time  which  separates  His  first  from  His  second  coming. 

Vera.  15-19.  f  The  Faitftfvl  Servanta.^From  ver.  15  onward  Jesus  depicts  what 
will  happen  at  the  Parousia.  Every  servant  will  share  in  the  power  of  his  master, 
now  become  king,  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  his  activity  during  the  time  of  his  pro- 
bation (the  reign  of  grace).  While  the  means  of  action  had  been  the  same,  the 
results  differ  ;  the  amount  of  power  committed  to  each  will  therefore  also  differ  in 
the  same  proportion.  It  is  entirely  otherwise  in  Matthew.  The  sums  committed 
were  different ;  the  results  are  equal  in  so  far  as  they  are  proportioned  to  the  sums 
recmved  ;  there  is  therefore  here  equality  of  faithfulness  and  equal  testimony  of  satis- 
faction. Eversrthing  in  Matthew's  representation  turns  on  the  personal  relation  of 
the  servants  to  their  master,  whose  fortune  (ver.  14,  Aw  goods)  they  are  commissioned 

•  Keil,  "  Handb.  der  Bibl.  Archgoloeie."  vol.  ii  p.  144. 

t  Ver.  15.  ».  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  Or.,  deSuKei  instead  of  eSuKev,  Ht,  B-  D.  L. 
8yr«".  Or.,  n  SitTrpa-yfjuiTevoavTo  ioatCvA  of  rtf  ri  dienpayfiamaaTo,  Ver.  17.  B.  P.  3 
Mnn,  Or,,  evye  instead  of  ev, 
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to  administer  and  increase,  and  who  rejoices  equally  in  the  active  fidelity  of  all ; 
whOe  in  Luke  the  one  point  in  question  is  to  settle  the  position  of  the  servants  in  the 
economy  of  gloiy  which  is  opening,  and  consequently  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
faithfulness  displayed  during  the  time  of  labor  and  probation  which  has  just  closed. 
The  ten,  the  five  cities  (vers.  17  and  19),  represent  moral  beings  in  a  lower  state  of 
development,  but  whom  the  glorified  faithful  are  commissioned  to  raise  to  their  divine 
destination. 

Vers.  20-27.'*  Of  the  other  seven  servants  there  is  no  mention ;  they  fall-  either 
into  the  categoiy  of  the  preceding,  or  into  that  of  the  following.  The  ground  on 
which  *the  latter  explains  his  inactivity  is  not  a  mere  pretext.  His  language  is  * 
too  plain-spoken  not  to  be  sincere.  He  is  a  believer  who  has  not  found  the  state  of 
grace  offered  by  Jesus  so  brilliant  as  he  hoped — a  l^al  Christian,  who  has  not  tasted  - 
grace,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  gospel  but  its  severe  morality.  It  seems  to  him 
that  the  Lord  gives  very  little  to  exact  so  much.  With  such  a  feeling,  the  least  pos- 
sible only  will  be  done.  God  should  be  satisfied  with  us  if  we  abstain  from  doing  ill, 
from  squandering  our  talent.  Such  would  have  been  the  language  of  a 'Judas  dis- 
satisfied with  the  poverty  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom.  In  Matthew,  the  unfaithful 
servant  is  offended  not  at  the  insuflftciency  of  the  master's  gifts  in  general,  but  at  the 
infericfrity  of  those  given  to  himself,  in  comparison  with  those  of  his  associates. 
This  is  a  Judas  embittered  at  the  sight  of  the  higher  position  assigned  to  Peter  or 
John. 

The  master's  answer  (ver.  22)  is  an  argvmerUum  ad  hominem :  The  more  thou 
knowest  that  I  am  austere,  the  more  shouldest  thou  have  endeavored  to  satisfy  me  ! 
The  Christian  who  lacks  the  sweet  experience  of  grace  ought  to  be  the  most  anxious 
of  laborers.  The  fear  of  doing  HI  is  no  reason  for  dohig  nothing,  especially  when 
there  are  means  of  action,  the  use  of  which  covers  our  entire  responsibility.  What 
does  Jesus  mean  by  the  banker  f  Could  it  be  those  Christian  associations  to  which 
evety  believer  may  intrust  the  resources  which  he  cannot  use  himself  f  It  seems  to 
ua  that  Jesus  by  this  image  would  rather  lepresent  the  divine  omnipotence  of  which 
we  may  avail  ourselves  by  prayer,  without  thereby  exposing  the  cause  of  Christ  to  any 
risk.  Of  him  who  has  not  worked  the  Lord  will  ask.  Hast  thou  at  least  prayed  ? 
The  dispensation  of  glory  changes  in  the  case  of  such  a  servant  into  an  eternity  of 
loss  and  shame.  The  holy  works  which  he  might  have  wrought  here  below,  along 
with  the  powers  by  which  he  might  have  accomplished  them,  are  committed  to  the 
servant  who  has  shown  himself  the  most  active.  This  or  that  Pagan  population,  for 
example,  which  might  have  been  evangelized  by  the  young  Christian  who  renudned 
on  the  earth  the  skive  of  selfish  ease,  i^all  be  committed  in  the  future  disx^nsation  to 
the  devoted  missionary  who  has  used  his  powers  here  below  in  the  service  of  Jesus. 
At  ver.  26,  the  same  form  of  address  as  at  12  :  41,  42.  The  Lord  continues  as  if  no 
obeervation  had  been  interposed,  replying  all  the  while,  nevertheless,  to  the  objection 
which  has  been  started.  There  is  a  law,  in  virtue  of  which  every  grace  actively 
appropriated  increases  our  receptivity  for  higher  graces,  while  all  grace  rejected  di- 
minishes our  aptitude  for  receiving  new  graces.  From  this  law  of  moral  life  it  follows, 

*  Ver.  20.  fi^.  B.  D.  L.  R  2  Mnn.,  o  erepoi  mstead  of  erepoi.  Ver.  22.  9  Mjj. 
omit  6t  after  Xryet,  Ver.  28.  All  the  Mjj.  except  E.  omit  r^v  before  rpane^av,  Ver. 
26.  Vt.  B.  L.  7  Mnn.  omit  yap  after  ^eya.  fit.  B.  L.  7  Mnn.  omit  air'  avrov  after 
ap&tiaerai.  Ver.  27.  The  MSB.  are  divided  between  exeivovs  (T.  H«,  Byz.)  and  tovtovs 
(Alex.).    2ft.  B.  F.  L.  R.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  add  avrovs  after  Karaa^are. 
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that  gradually  all  graces  must  be  concentrikd  in  faithful  workers,  and  be  withdmwn 
from  negligent  servants.  Chap.  8  :  18,  Jesus  said,  IfuU  which  he  aeemM  to  haw; 
here  he  says,  Thai  he  hcOh,  The  two  expressions  are  true.  We  have  a  grace  which 
is  bestowed  on  us ;  but  if  we  do  not  assimilate  it  actively,  we  do  not  really  posaea 
it ;  we  imagine  we  have  it. 

Ver.  27  (comp.  ver.  14)  represents  the  Messiah's  reckoning  with  the  Jewish  people, 
as  vers.  15-26  represent  His  reckoning  with  the  Church.  •  IlA^y,  cmly:  *'  After  judg- 
ing the  servants,  there  remains  only  one  thing."  This  punishment  of  the  Jews  hi- 
eludes,  along  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  state  of  rejection  in  which  they 
are  plunged  till  the  Lord's  return. 

The  ruling  idea  of  this  parable  in  Luke  is  therefore  that  of  a  time  of  probation 
between  the  departure  and  the  return  of  the  Lord,  necessary  to  prepare  the  sentenoo 
which  shall  fix  the  position  of  every  one  in  the  state  of  things  following  the  Parouas. 
Hence  follows  the  impossibility  of  that  immediate  appearing  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  filled  the  minds  of  the  crowd  now  accompanying  Jesus  to  Jerusalem.  Luke's 
parable  thus  forms,  as  Holtzmann  acknowledges,  a  complete  whole ;  and  whatever 
the  same  learned  critic  may  say,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  introduction,  ver.  11, 
indicates  its  true  bearing — a  fact  confirming  the  idea  that  this  introduction  belonged 
to  Luke's  sources,  and  proceeded  from  accurate  tradition.  * 

The  relation  between  this  parable  and  that  of  the  talents  in  Matthew  is  diflElcult  to 
determine.  Strauss  has  alleged  that  Luke's  was  a  combination  of  that  of  the  hus- 
bandmen (Luke  20)  and  that  of  the  talents  (Matt.  25).  But  the  internal  harmony  of 
Luke's  description,  which  Holtzmann  acknowledges,  does  not  admit  of  this  suppo- 
sition. Mejer  regards  it  as  a  rehandling  of  the  parable  of  the  talents  In  Mattbev. 
The  action  is  undoubtedly  similar,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  thought  is  radically  differ- 
ent. The  aim  of  Matthew's  parable  seems 'to  be  to  encourage  those  who  have  re- 
ceived less,  bv  promising  them  the  same  approbation  from  Uie  Master  if  they  are 
equally  faithful,  and  by  putting  them  on  their  guard  against  the  temptation  uf  nuk- 
ing theu:  inferiorit3r  a  motive  to  spiritual  indifference,  and  a  pretext  for  idleness.  We 
have  seen  that  the  idea  of  the  parable  in  Luke  is  quite  different.  It  must  therefore 
be  admitted  that  there  were  two  parables  uttered,  but  that  their  images  were  borrowed 
from  very  similar  fields  of  life.  The  analogy  between  the  two  descriptions  may 
perhaps  have  caused  the  importation  of  some  details  from  the  one  into  the  other  (e,g.t 
the  dialogue  between  the  master  and  the  unfaithful  servant). 

Here  wo  have  reached  the  end  of  that  journey,  the  account  of  which  begins  9 :  SI. 
Jesus  first  traversed  the  countries  lying  south  from  the  old  scene  of  His  activity,  then 
the  border  regions  of  Samaria  and  Gkililee,  finally  Perea  ;  He  has  thus  come  to  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  moral  point  of  View,  His  work  also  has  reached  a  new 
stage.  On  the  one  hand,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  is  at  its  height,  and  all  bdier- 
ing  Galilee,  the  nucleus  of  His  future  Church  in  Israel,  accompanies  Him  to  form 
His  retinue  when  He  shall  make  His  kingly  entry  into  His  capital ;  on  the  other.  He 
has  completely  broken  with  the  pharisaic  party,  and  His  separation  from  the  natioii 
as  such,  swayed  by  the  pharisaic  spirit,  is  consummated.  He  must  die ;  for  to  let 
Hhn  live  would,  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrim,  be  to  abdicate. 

We  have  not  followed  step  by  step  Eeim's  criticism  on  this  last  part  of  the  joor- 
ney.  It  is  the  masterpiece  .of  arbitrariness.  Whatever  does  not  square  with  the 
proportions  of  Jesus  as  settled  beforehand  by  the  learned  critic,  is  eliminated  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Those  reasons  are  found  without  difficulty  when  sought.  After 
John,  Luke  is  the  most  abused.    For  Matthew's  two  blind  men  he  substitutes  one. 
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1  ^J 
because  he  fhinkg  right  to  reproduce  the  omer  in  the  fonn  of  the  person  of  Zaccheus. 
Timeus  (the  impure)  becomtss  Zaccheus  (the  fure),  the  impure  pure  !  Mark  replaces 
the  second  bv  Timeus,  the  father  (also  blind)  of  Bartimeus  !  Keim  here  reaches  the 
height  of  Yolkmar.  The  blindness  is  overcome  by  the  power  of  enthusiasm  which 
was  reigning  at  the  moment,  and  which,  by  exalting  the  force  of  the  vital  nervous 
fluid,  reopens  the  closed  eyes  temporarily  or  lastingly  1  Luke  invents,  in  the  de- 
spised Derson  of  Zaccheus,  a  counterpart  to  proud  Jerusalem,  which  knows  noi  the 
day  of  Tier  visUaHon  (19  :  42).  It  is  true  that  this  last  expression  of  Jesus,  as  well  as 
His  tears  over  Jerusalem,  with  which  it  is  connected,  is  invented,  as  much  as  the 
history  of  Zaccheus.    The  two  counterparts  are  imaginary  ! 
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•  »» 


SOJOURN    AT    JERUSALEM. 


Chap.  19:a&-ai:88. 

• 

Thib  part  iDcludes  three  principal  events  :  I.  The  entiy  of  Jeaufl  into  Jenmkm 
(19:28-44).  II.  The  exeiciae  of  His  Messianic  soverei^ty  in  the  temple 
(19  :  45-21 : 4).  III.  The  prophecy  of  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish 
people  (21 : 6-38),  The  relation  between  these  three  events  is  easily  understood.  The 
first  is  the  final  appeal  of  Jesus  to  His  people ;  with  the  second  there  is  connected  the 
decisive  rejection  of  Israel ;  the  third  is,  as  it  were,  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence 
which  falls  on  this  refusal. 


FIRST    CTCLB. — CHAP.  19  :  28-44. 

The  ErUry  of  Jema  into  Jenisalem, 

This  narrative  embraces :  lit  The  preparations  for  the  entry  (vers.  28-96) :  2d. 
The  joy  of  the  disciples  and  of  the  multitude  on  coming  in  sight  of  Jerusalem  (vers. 
38-40) ;  Sd.  The  tears  of  Jesus  at  the  same  instant  (vers.  41-44). 

Ut.  Vers.  28-86.*  The  PreparcUians  fen'  the  Entry.— The  connection  indicated 
by  the  words,  while  thvs  speaking.  He  toent,  is  rather  moral  than  of  time :  *'  while 
speaking  thus  [of  the  unbelief  of  Israel],  He  nevertheless  continued  His  journey  (Im- 
perf.  ewopevero)  to  Jerusalem."  *E/i7rpoaBev  signifies  not  in  advance  {eU  rd  irpoa^rv),  but 
btfore  [His  disciples],  at  their  head.  Comp.  Mark  10  :  82  :  "  They  were  in  the  way 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  Jesus  went  before  them,  and  they  were  amazed,  and  as 
they  followed  they  were  afraid." 

According  to  John,  while  the  great  body  of  the  caravan  pursued  Its  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Jesus  stopped  at  Bethany,  where  a  feast  was  prepared  for  Him,  and  where  He 
passed  one  or  even  two  nights  ;  and  it  was  after  this  stay  that  He  solemnly  entered 
the  capital,  where  the  'rumor  of  His  approach  had  already  spread.  These  circum- 
stances fully  explain  the  scene  of  Palm  Day,  which  in  the  synoptical  account  comes 

*  Yer.  29.  Marcion  omitted  all  the  piece,  vers.  29-46.  ik.  6.  L.  some  Mnn.  omit 
avTov  after  ftaBtfTuv.  Ver.  80.  ».  B.  D.  L.  3  Mnn.  Or.,  /ryuv  instead  of  «<jr«v.  B.  D. 
L.  add  Kai  before  ^.voavTet.    Ver.  31.  6  Mjj.  8  Mun.  It*"*'.  Or.  omit  avru  after  epetre. 
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upon  MB  somewhat  abruptly.  Bleek  flnda  a  certain  obscurity  in  Luke's  expression  : 
"  When  He  came  nigh  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany  ;"  for  it  is  not  known  how  those 
two  localities  are  related.  In  Mark  (11 : 1)  the  same  difficulty  (Matt  21 : 1  does  not 
speak  of  Bethany).  Add  to  this  that  the  O.  T  nowhere  speaks  of  a  village  called 
Bethphage,  and  that  tradition^  which  indicates  the  site  of  Bethany  so  certainly,  says 
absolutely  nothing  about  that  of  this  hamlet  The  Talmud  alone  mentions  Bethphage, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  this  locality  was  very  near  Jerusalem,  and  was 
even  joined  to  the  city.  Bethphage  is  without  the  walls,  it  is  said  ;  and  the  bread 
which  is  prepared  in  it  is  sacred,  like  that  which  is  made  in  the  city  (Bab.  Pesachim, 
68.  2 ;  Menachoth,  7.  6,  etc.)  Lightfoot,  R6iian,  Caspari  *  have  concluded  from 
these  passages  that  Bethphage  was  not  a  hamlet,  but  a  district,  the  precinct  of  the  city 
extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  even  to  Bethany.  According 
to  the  Rabbins,'  Jerusalem  was  to  the  people  what  the  camp  had  formerly  been  to 
Israel  in  the  wilderness.  And  as  at  the  great  feasts  the  city  could  not  contain  all  the 
pilgrims  who  came  from  a  distance,  and  who  should  strictly  have  found  an  abode  in 
the  camp  (the  city),  and  there  celebrated  the  feast,  there  was  added,  they  say,  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  make  it  sufficient,  all  this  district  situated  on  the  side  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Bethphage  (plaee  qf  fig%).  Bethany  was  the  be- 
ginning of  this  district  where  the  pilgrims  encamped  in  a  mass ;  and  perhaps  its  name 
came  from  BeithrChani,  place  qf  booths  (the  merchants'  tents  set  up  in  the  sight  of  this 
multitude)  (Caspuri,  p.  168).  Nothing  could  in  this  case  be  more  exact  than  the  mode 
of  expresedoB  used  by  Luke  and  Mark  :  when  he  came  to  Bethphage  (the  sacred  dis- 
trict) cmd  to  Bethany  (the  hamlet  where  this  district  began).  *l£^XaiQv  might  be  taken 
as  the  gen.  plural  of  ihua^  dti/ce  trees  (kXouuv).  But  in  Josephus  this  word  is  the  name 
of  the  mountain  itself  (iXaiuv^  olive  wood) ;  comp.  also  Acts  1 :  12.  This  is  the  most 
probable  sense  in  our  passage.  At  ver.  87  and  22  :  80,  where  Luke  uses  this  word  in 
the  first  sense,  he  indicates  it  by  the  art.  ruv. 

The  sending  of  the  two  disciples  proves  the  deliberate  intention  of  Jesus  to  give  a 
certain  solemnity  to  this  scene.  Till  then  He  had  withdrawn  from  popular  expres- 
sions of  homage  ;  but  once  at  least  He  wished  to  show  Himself  as  King  MessisJi  to 
His  people  (ver.  40).  It  was  a  last  call  addressed  by  Him  to  the  population  of  Jeru- 
salem (ver.  42).  This  course,  besides,  could  no  longer  compromise  His  work.  He 
knew  that  in  any  case  death  awaited  Him  in  the  capital  John  (12 :  14)  says  simply, 
Jesaa  foand  the  young  ass,  without  indicating  in  what  way.  But  the  words  which 
follow,  "  The  disciples  remembered  that  they  had  done  these  things  unto  Him,''  ver. 
16,  allude  to  a  doing  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  which  John  himseli  has  not  men- 
tioned. His  account,  therefore,  far  from  contradicting  that  of  the  Syn.,  assumes  it 
as  true.  The  remark,  whereon  yet  never  man  sat  (ver.  80),  is  in  keeping  with  the 
kinn^ly  and  Messianic  use  which  is  about  to  be  made  of  the  animal.  C)omp.  Deut 
21 : 8.  Matthew  not  only  mentions  the  colt,  but  also  the  ass.  Accompanied  by  its 
mother,  the  animal,  though  not  broken  in,  would  go  the  more  quietly  What  are  we 
to  thhik  of  the  critics  (Strauss,  Yolkmar)  who  allege  that,  according  to  Matthew's 
text,  Jesus  mounted  the  two  animals  at  once  !  The  ease  with  which  Jesus  obtains 
the  use  of  this  beast,  which  does  not  belong  to  Him,  is  another  trait  of  the  royal  great- 
ness which  He  thinks  good  to  display  on  this  occasion.  Oi^ruS,  ver.  81  (Mark  and 
Matthew,  eMeu$),  "  Thus  ;  and  that  will  suffice."    Luke  and  Mark  do  not  cite  the 

*  "  Chronol.  geograph.  Einleitung  in  das  Leben  Jesu,"  1869,  pp.  161  and  162. 
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prophecy  of  Zechariah.  It  was  not  necessary  that  every  one  should  imdefstend  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  this  scene,  and  contrast  the  peaceful  beast  with  the  warlike 
steeds  of  earthly  conquerors.  A  new  proof  of  the  supernatural  knowledge  of  Jesus, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  omniscience  ;  comp.  32  :  10,  81-M ;  John  1 :40, 
4  :  17,  etc.  According  to  Mark,  who  loves  to  describe  details,  the  colt  was  tied  tot 
door  <U  a  crosgway  {ifit^odos).  It  was  no  doubt  the  place  where  the  little  path  leading 
to  the  house  of  the  owners  of  the  ass  went  off  from  the  highway  ;  or  might  it  be  the 
crossing  of  two  roads,  that  which  Jesus  followed  (going  from  east  to  wesiX  and  that 
which  to  the  present  day  passes  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  (from  north  to  south)? 
The  term  kv/mos.  Lord  (ver.  84),  shows  the  feeling  of  sovereignty  with  which  Jesos 
acted.  It  is  probable  that  He  knew  the  owners.  In  substituting  their  garments  for 
the  cover  which  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  procure,  the  disciples  wished  to  ptr 
homage  to  Jesus— a  fact  brought  out  by  the  pron.  iavniv  (ver.  86).  Comp.  2  Eiogt 
9:18. 

2d.  Vers.  87-10.*  The  BrUry.^From  the  moment  that  Jesus  seats  Himself  on 
the  colt.  He  becomes  the  visible  centre  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  scene  takes  a  ch&^ 
acter  more  and  more  extraordinary.  It  is  as  If  a  breathing  from  above  had  all  at  oaoe 
taken  possession  of  this  multitude.  The  sight  of  the  city  and  temple  wiiich  opos  up 
at  the  moment  contributes  to  this  burst  of  Joy  and  hope  (ver.  87).  The  object  c^ 
iyyi^oifTo^t  coming  nigh,  is  not  irfids  r$  Kara^ei  (irpoc  rifv  would  be  neoeeaary) ;  it  is 
rather  Jerusalem,  the  true  goal  of  the  Journey.  Ilpds  r$  is  a  qualification  of  ^pta^vn : 
V  at  the  descent,  they  began."  From  this  elevated  point,  800  feet  above  the  terrsoe 
of  the  temple,  which  is  itself  raised  about  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  of  tbe 
Cedron,  an  extensive  view  was  had  ot  the  city  and  the  whole  plain  which  it  com- 
mands, esiiedally  of  the  temple,  which  rose  opposite,  immediately  above  the  vall^. 
All  those  hearts  recall  at  this  moment  the  miracles  which  have  distinguished  the 
career  of  this  extraordinary  man  ;  they  are  aware  that  at  the  point  to  which  things 
have  come  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  cannot  fail  to  issue  in  a  decisive  revolotioii. 
although  they  form  au  utterly  false  idea  of  that  catastrophe. 

John  informs  us  that  among  all  those  miracles  there  was  one  especially  whidi  ex- 
cited the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  ;  that  was  the  resurrection  of  Lazarua.  Alradj 
on  the  previous  evening  very  many  pilgrims  had  come  frum  Jerusalem  to  Bethany  to 
see  not  only  Jesus,  but  also  Lazarus,  who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  This  dsy 
the  procession  meets  at  every  step  with  new  troops  arriving  from  the  d^  ;  and  these 
successive  meetings  call  forth  ever  and  again  new  bursts  of  Joy.  The  acclamatioii«  ver. 
88,  is  taken  in  part  from  Ps.  118  :  25.  This  hymn  belonged  to  the  great  Hallel,  which 
was  chanted  at  the  end  of  the  Paschal  Supper  as  well  as  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles. 
The  people  were  accustomed  to  apply  the  expression,  E$  who  comeih  in  the  nanui^iki 
Lord  (in  the  Psalm,  every  faithful  one  who  came  to  the  feast),  to  the  Messiah.  Prob- 
ably the  word  fiaaiXevi,  Jdng,  is  authentic  in  Luke ;  and  its  omission  in  some  KSfli 
arises  from  the  texts  of  the  LXX.  and  of  Matthew.  The  expression,  in  the  name  <f, 
is  dependent  not  on  bUeeed  he,  but  on  He  who  eometh :  **  the  King  who  comes  on  the 
part  of  Qod  as  His  representative. "    The  pea4:e  in  h>ea9en  is  that  of  the  reconcUiatkA 

♦  Ver.  87.  The  Hss.  are  divided  between  iip^avro  and  vriaro,  B.  D.,  iraviw  in- 
stead of  iroffwv.  Ver.  88.  Instead  of  o  epxofievo^  paoiXevi,  which  T.  R.  reads.  II*  H 
o  /JoflOws,  D.  A.  some  Mnn.  It*"?,  o  epxofievoi,  Ver.  40.  fit.  B.  L.  omit  avrotf.  ».  R 
L.,  Kpa^ovaiv  instead  of  KeKpa^ovrai, 
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which  the  Messiah  oomes  to  effect  betweenDod  and  the  earth.  Luke  omits  the  word 
Boianna,  which  Ms  readers  of  Gentile  origin  would  not  have  understood. 

The  fact  related  vers.  89  and  40  belongs  to  Luke  alone.  Pliarisees  had  mingled 
with  the  groups,  to  spy  out  what  was  passing.  Aware  that  their  authority  is  slipping 
from  them  (John  12  :  19),  they  had  recourse  to  Jesus  Himself,  ideggmg  Him  to  keep 
order  in  His  crowd  of  foflowers.  They  are  disgusted  at  seeing  that,  not  content  with 
setting  Himself  up  as  a  prophet,  He  dares  publicly  to  accept  Messianic  homage.  The 
saying,  JMuks  thy  disciples,  was  doubtless  accompanied  with  an  irritated  and  anxious 
look  toward  the  citadel  of  Antonia,  the  residence  of  the  Roman  garrison.  This  look 
seemed  to  say :  ''  Seest  thou  not  .  .  .  ?  Are  not  the  Romans  there  ?  Wilt  thou 
destroy  us?"  The  answer  of  Jesus  has  a  terrible  majesty :  "  If  I  should  silence  all 
those  mouths,  you  would  hear.the  same  acclamationB  proceeding  from  the  ground  ! 
So  impossible  Ib  it  that  an  appearance  like  this  should  not  be,  once  at  least,  saluted  on 
the  earth  as  it  deseryes  to  be !"  The  terms  used  appear  to  have  been  proverbial 
(Hab.  2 :  11).  Some  have  referred  the  term,  the  sUmes,  to  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
and  of  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  which,  as  they  fell  in  ruins  for^  years  after,  reu: 
dered  homage  to  the  kingly  glory  of  Jesus  ;  but  this  meaning  is  far-fetched.  The 
form  of  the  Paulo-post  future  {Kexpdiovrai)  is  frequently  used  by  the  LXX.,  but, 
as  here,  without  having  the  special  signification  wliich  is  attached  to  it  in  classical 
Greek.  The  grammatical  reduplication  simply  expresses  the  repetition  of  the  cry  of 
those  inanimate  objects :  '*  It  will  be  impossible  to  reduce  those  stones  to  silence,  if 
once  they  shall  begin  to  ciy.''    The  simple  future  in  the  Alex,  is  a  correction. 

3^  Vers.  41-44.*  The  Lamentations  cf  Jesus,SesQA  has  reached  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  {&q  iyyiaev) ;  the  holy  city  lies  before  His  view  (Mv  t^  irdXtv).  What  a  day 
would  it  be  for  it,  if  the  bandage  fell  from  its  eyes  I  But  what  has  Just  passed  be- 
tween Him  and  the  Pharisees  present  hasawakei^ed  in  Hb  heart  the  conviction  of  the 
insurmountable  resistance  which  He  is  about  to  meet.  Then  Jesus,  seized,  and,  A  it 
were,  wrung  by  the  contrast  between  what  Is  and  what  ciight  bo,  breaks  out  into 
sobs.  *EKXaveev,  not  edaKpvaev  ;  we  have  to  do  with  lamentations,  with  sobbings,  not 
with  tears.  The  words  even  thou  mar^  a  contrast  between  the  population  of  Jeru- 
salem and  that  multitude  of  believers  from  Galilee  and  abroad  which  formed  His  reti- 
nue. Would  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  but  associate  themselves  with  this  Mes- 
sianic festival,  their  capital  would  be  saved  !  From  that  very  day  would  date  the 
glory  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  that  of  ito  King.  The  two  words  Kaiye  and  aoO,  omit- 
ted by  the  Alex.,  have  great  importance.  ''  Kaiye,  at  least  in  this  day,  thy  last  day." 
This  one  day  which  remains  to  it  would  suffice  to  secure  its  pardon  for  all  the  un- 
belief  of  the  city,  and  even  for  all  the  blood  of  the  prophets  formerly  shed  within  its 
walls  1  Does  not  this  word  at  least  suppose  previous  residences  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  ? 
Sov,  added  to  iuipa  (fhy  day),  alludes  to  the  days,  now  past,  of  Capernaum,  Bethsatda, 
and  Chorazin.  Jesus  does  not  knock  indefinitely  at  the  door  of  a  heart  or  of  a 
people.  In  the  words,  the  things  which  beUmg  to  thy  peace,  Jesus  thinks  at  once  of  the 
individual  salvation  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  preservation  of  the  enUre  city.  By 
submitting  to  the  sovereign^  of  Jesus,  Israel  would  have  been  preserved  from  the 

*  Ver.  41.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  ew'  avrv  (T.  R.,  Byz.)  and  en'  avrrfv 
(Alex.).  Ver.  42.  fi>.  B.  L.  Or.,  ei  eyvoc  ev  rtf  ijfispa  ravni  xat  av  instead  of  ei  eyvui 
KOI  ffv  Kaiye  ev  rrj  rjuefta  aov  ravrif,  A,  B.  L.  omit  oov  after  eiprpftfv,  ^  Ver.  48.  J*.  C. 
L. ,  napefifiaJiovoiv  instead  of  ^eptfioKovaiv,  Ver.  44.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  eiri 
><6u  (T.  R.)  and  em  Xidw. 
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spirit  of  carnal  exaltation  which  led  to  its  rum.  The  apodosis  of.  Oh  if 
understood,  as  at  13  : 9.  By  the  yn>v  di,  but  now,  Jesus  reverts  from  this 
tlon  which  He  has  been  contemplating  to  the  sad  reality.  We  must  beware  of  takmg, 
with  some  commentators,  as  the  subject  of  eKpvpn*  ^fe  hid,  the  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing clause  :  "  it  is  concealed  from  thme  eyes  that  .  •  •"  The  sentence  thus  read 
woiild  drag  intolerably. 

Instead  of  the  days  of  deliverance  and  glory,  the  image  of  which  has  just  passed  be- 
fore His  mind,  Jesus  sees  others  approaching,  which  fill  His  soul  with  sadness  (yen. 
48  and  44).  Modem  criticism  agrees  in  asserting  that  this  description  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  Luke  includes  particulars  so  precise,  that  it  could  only  hare  been 
given  ab  eveiUu.  It  therefore  concludes  confidently  from  this  passage  that  our  Qospd 
was  composed  after  this  catastrophe.  But  in  this  case  we  must  refuse  to  allow  Jesos 
any  supernatural  knowledge,  and  relegate  to  the  domain  of  myth  or  imposture  all  the 
facts  of  evangelical  history  in  which  it  is  implied,  e,g.,  the  announcement  of  Piter's 
denial,  so  well  attested  by  the  four  Gospels.  Besides,  if  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  foreseen  and  announced  by  Jesus,  as  is  implied  in  H& 
foreseeing  the  siege,  is  it  not  evident  that  all  the  particulars  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion must  have  presented  themselves  spontaneously  to  His  mind  ?  We  know  wdl 
liow  Jesus  loves  to  individualize  His  idea  by  giving  the  most  concrete  details  of  its 
realization.  Comp.  chap.  17.  Xdpa^,  a  palisade  of  stakes  filled  in  with  braoches  and 
earth,  and  generally  strengthened  by  a  ditch,  behind  which  the  besiegers  sheltered 
themselves.  Such  a  rampart  was  really  constructed  by  Titus.  The  Jews  burned  it 
in  a  sally  ;  it  was  replaced  by  a  walL  In  the  LXX.  eda^iv  signifies,  to  dcuh  <m  ike 
ground.  But  in  good  Greek  it  signifies,  io  bring  dawn  to  the  level  qf  the  ground,  Tbe- 
last  sense  suits  better  here,  for  it  applies  both  to  the  houses  levelled  with  the  gronnd 
and  to  the  slaughtered  inhabitants.  Jesus,  like  the  Zechariah  of  the  O.  T.  (Zech.  11) 
andMhe  Zacharias  of  the  New  (Luke  1 :  68),  represents  His  coming  as  the  last  visit  of 
God  to  His  people.  The  word  KatpoS^  the  favorable  timet  ahows  that  this  visit  of  God 
IS  this  day  reaching  its  close. 

This  account  is  one  of  the  gems  of  our  Gospel.  After  those  arresting  detafls. 
Luke  does  not  even  mention  the  entry  into  the  city.  The  whole  interest  for  him  Ues 
in  the  events  which  precede.  Mark  (11  :  11)  and  Matthew  (21  :  10)  proceed  other- 
wise. The  latter  sets  himself  to  paint  the  emotion  with  which  the  whole  ci^  waa 
seized.  Mark  (11  :  11)  describes  in  a  remarkablo  way  the  impressions  of  Jesus  on 
the  evening  of  the  day.  Accounts  so  different  cannot  be  derived  from  the  aama 
written  source. 

SBCOND    CTCLE.— CHAP.  19  :  45-21  :  4. 
The  Seign  qf  Jems  in  tJis  Temple, 

From  this  moment  Jesus  establishes  Himself  as  a  sovereign  in  His  Father's 
house.  He  there  discharges  the  functions  not  only  of  a  prophet,  but  of  a  legislator 
and  judge  ;  for  some  days  the  theocratic  authorities  seem  to  abdicate  their  powers 
into  His  hands.  These  are  the  days  of  the  Messiah's  sovereignty  in  His  temple  (MaL 
3  : 1.  2). 

This  section  contains  the  following  facts :  Jesus  driving  out  the  sellers 
(19  :  45-48) ;  His  answer  to  an  official  question  of  the  Sanhedrim  regarding  His  com- 
peteuce  (20  ;  1-8) ;  His  announcing  thek  deprivaliou  of  authority  (20  \  9-19) ;  His 
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escape  from  the  ftnares  laid  for  Him  by  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduoees  (20  :  20-26  and 
27-^) ;  His  patliog  to  them  a  question  respecting  the  person  of  the  Messiah 
(20  :  41-44) ;  His  guarding  the  people  against  those  seducers  (20  :  4&-47) ;  His  setting 
up,  in  opposition  to  thehr  false  system  of  moral  appreciation,  the  true  standard  of 
dirhie  judgment  (21  : 1-4). 

1.  EacfptOsim  of  the  tieU&rs  :  19  :  45-48.  Vers.  45-48.*  Without  Mark's  narrative 
we  should  think  that  the  expulsion  of  the  seDers  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  But  from  that  evangelist,  whose  account  is  here  peculiarly  exact,  we 
learn  that  the  entry  did  not  take  place  till  toward  the  close  of  the  day,  and  that  on 
that  evening  the  Lord  did  nothing  but  give  Himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
templa  It  was  on  the  morrow,  when  He  returned  from  Bethany,  that  He  purified 
•  this  place  from  the  profanations  which  were  publicly  committed  in  it.  If  Matthew 
aod  Luke  had  had  before  them  the  account  of  the  original  Mark,  how  and  why  would 
they  have  altered  it  thus  ?  Holtzmann  supposes  that  Matthew  intended  by  this  trans- 
position to  connect  the  Easanna  of  the  children  (related  immedi&tely  afterward)  with 
the  HoMnna  of  the  multitude.  The  futility  of  this  reason  is  obvious.  And  why 
and  how  should  Luke,  "^ho  does  not  relate  the  Hasanna  of  the  children,  introduce 
the  same  change  into  the  common  document,  and  that  without  having  known  Mat- 
thew's narrative  !  The  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  took  place  either  on  Sunday 
('*  Comment  sur  I'evang.  de  Jean,"  t.  ii.  pp.  371-878)  or  on  the  Monday  ;  it  would 
therefore  be  Monday  or  Tuesday  morning  when  He  drove  out  the  sellers.  Stalls 
(nrjrO  l^  ^^^^en  set  up  in  the  court  of  the  Gtentiles.  Tliere  were  sold  the  animals 
rsquired  as  sacrifices ;  there  pilgrims,  who  came  from  all  countries  of  the  world, 
found  the  coins  of  the  country  which  they  needed.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
this  exchange  had  to  do  with  the  didractima  which  was  paid  for  the  t^ple.t  The 
words  KtU  ayopd^ovra^,  and  them  that  bought,  are  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  other 
two  Syn.  But  they  may  also  have  been  omitted,  in  consequence  of  confounding  the 
two  endings  vrai.  The  saying  of  Jesus  is  taken  from  Isa.  66  :  7  and  Jer.  7  :  11. 
Luke  does  not,  like  Mark,  quote  the  first  passage  to  the  end  :  **  My  house  shall  be 
called  a  house  of  prayer  ^dai  t<hs  iOveai^for  aU  peoples,*"  Those  last  words,  how- 
ever, agreed  perfectly  with  the  spirit  of  his  Gospel.  He  has  not  therefore  borrowed 
this  quotation  from  Mark.  The  appropriateness  of  this  quotation  from  Isaiah  i»  the 
more  striking,  because  it  was  in  the  comrt  of  the  G^tiles  that  those  profanations 
were  passing.  Israel  was  depriving  the  Gentiles  of  the  place  which  Jehovah  had 
positively  reserved  for  them  in  His  house  (1  Kings  8  :  41-48).  By  the  designation, 
a  den  of  thieves,  Jesus  alludes  to  the  deceptions  which  were  connected  with  those  dif- 
ferent bargainings,  and  especially  with  the  business  of  the  exchangers.  If  Israel  in 
a  spirit  of  holiness  had  Joined  with  Jesus  in  this  procedure,  the  act  would  have  ceased 
to  have  a  simply  typical  value  ;  it  would  have  become  the  real  inauguration  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom. 

Vers.  47  and  48  are  of  the  nature  of  a  summary  ;  the  koB'  ifiipav,  daily,  and  the 
hnperfects,  they  eougJU,  etc.,  prove  that  Luke  does  not  affect  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  these  last  days.  The  words,  ihe  chief  of  the  people,  are  added  as  an  appon- 
dix  to  the  subject  of  the  verb  eoughl.    They  probably  denote  the  chiefs  of  the  syna- 

•  Ver.  45.  ».  B.  C,  L.  18  Mnn.  Or.  omit  ev  avm  after  trcikovvra^.  ».  B.  L.  2  Mnn. 
Or.  omit  Kai  ayopaQyvraS.  *  Ver.  46.  &I.  omits  eort.  B.  L.  R.  9  Mnn.  Or.  add  Kai  eorat 
before  o  otKOi,  and  reject  eariv. 

f  As  we  had  supposed  in  our  "  Comment  sor  T^vang.  de  Jean,"  1. 1.  p.  876. 
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gogae  representing  the  people,  Tirho,  with  the  priests  and  scribes,  fomied  the  Sanhe- 
drim. This  singular  construction  arises' from  the  fact  that  the  real  instigators  of  hos- 
tilities against  Jesua  were  the  priests  and  scribes  ;  the  chief  of  the  people  only  yielded 
to  this  pressure.  This  idea  forms  the  transition  from  yer.  47  to  ver.  48.  The  people 
formed  the  support  of  Jesus  against  the  theocratic  authorities.  Certainly,  if  He  had 
thought  of  establishing  an  earthly  kingdom,  now  would  have  been  the  time.  The 
passage  Mark  ll  :  18  is  the  parallel  of  those  two  verses.    But  neither  of  the  two 

accounts  can  proceed  from  the  other. 

• 
Should  this  event  be  regsurded  as  identical  with  the  similar  one  which  John  placet 
at  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  ministry,  2  :  13,  et  seq.  f  This  seems  to  have  been  the  gen* 
erally  received  opinion  in  Orfgen's  time  (in  Joh.  T.  x.  15).  As  the  Syn.  relate  none 
but  this  last  resioence  at  Jerusalem,  it  would  be  very  natural  for  them  to  introduce  • 
here  different  events  which  properly  belonged  to  previous  residences.  .  See,  neverth^ 
less,  in  our  '*  Comment,  sur  Tevang.  de  Jean,**  t.  L  p.  391,  the  reasons  which  make 
it  probable  that  the  two  events  are  different.  Here  we  shall  add  two  remariu :  1. 
ICark's  narrative  must  rest  on  the  detailed  account  of  an  eye-witness.  Comp.  those 
minute  particulars :  "  And  Jesus  entered  into  Jerusalem,  and  into  the  temple ;  tnd 
when  Re  had  looked  round  abofit  upon  aU  things,  amd  fww  the  eventide  was  eome.  He 
went  out  unto  Bethany  with  the  Twelve' '  (11  :  11) ;  "  And  would  not  suffer  that 
any  man  should  carry  any  vessel  through  the  temple*'  (ver.  16).  These  are  such  de- 
tails as  are  not  invented  ;  it  was  not  tradition  that  had  preserved  them  (see  Luke  and 
Matthew).  They  proceed,  therefore,  from  an  eye-witness.  How  in  this  case  can  we 
question  Mark's  narrative,  and  cons«Kiuently  that  of  the  three  Syn.  ?  2.  If  Jesus  was 
returning  for  the  first  time  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  (John  2)  to  the  feast  of  Paaa- 
over,  which  more  than  any  other  gave  occasion  to  those  scandals  (Bleek  on  Matt. 
21  :  12),  He  could  not  but  be  roused  anew  against  the  abuses  which  He  had  checked 
the  first  time,  more  especially  in  the  Messianic  attitude  which  He  had  taken  up. 
Here,  then,  again  John  supplies  what  the  others  have  omitted,  and  omits  what  tbqy 
have  sufilcieiltly  narrated. 

2.  The  Question  of  the  Sanhedrim:  20  : 1-8.— Vers.  1-8.*  This  account  is  sept- 
rated  from  the  preceding,  in  Mark  and  Matthew,  by  the  brief  mention  of  two  events : 
in  Mark  11  :  16,  the  prohibition  of  Jesus  to  carry  vessels  across  the  temple — the  court 
was  probably  used  as  a  thoroughfare  (Bleek) ;  in  Matt.  21  :  14,  et  aeq.,  the  cuies 
wrought  in  the  temple,  and  the  hosannas  of  the  children.  The  authority  which  Jeans 
thus  assumed  in  this  sacred  place  was  well  suited  to  occasion  the  step  taken  by  the 
Sanhedrim.  If  we  follow  Mark,  it  must  have  taken  place  on  the  day  after  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  temple  and  the  cursing  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  and  consequently  on  the 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  morning.  Luke  omits  those  events,  which  were  unknown 
to  him,  as  well  as  the  cursing  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  which  related  specially  to  Israel. 

Since  the  evening  before,  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  had  been  in  consultation 
(C^relv  of  19:  47 ) ;  and  their  seeking  had  not  been  in  vain.  They  had  succeeded  in 
inventing  a  series  of  questions  fitted  to  entangle  Jesus,  or  in  the  end  to  extract  from 
Him  an  answer  which  would  compromise  Him  either  with  the  people  or  with  the 
Jewish  or  Gentile  authorities.    The  question  of  ver.  2  is  the  first  result  of  those  cod- 

*  Ver.  1.  Ik.  B.  D.  L.Q.  several  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  Vg.  omit  eKttvov  after  vfup^- 
The  XB8.  are  divided  between  apxiepeuc  (T.  R,  Alex.)  and  tepeti  (Byz.).  Ver.  2.  tt* 
C.  omit  eine  tffuv.  fit*  B.  L.  R.  2  Mnn.  read  ciirov  instead  of  eifre.  Ver.  8.  tt.  B.  L. 
R.  7  Mnn.  omit  eva  before  Xoyav,  Ver.  4.  fik.  D.  L.  R.  add  to  before  luawav.  Ver 
5.  ».  C.  D.  Syr"'.  ItP>"»«°»,  Vg.,  ovveAovtCovro  instead  of  av9e?^Y^<'<^v'^-  18  MJj.  sev 
eral  Mnn.  It"^^.  omit  wv  after  diari.  ver.  6.  8*.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.,  o  AcoS  (rra^ 
instead  of  iraS  o  Aoos. 
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Clares.  Ver.  1  eDumerates  the  three  classes  of  members  composing  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
it  was  therefore  a  formal  deputation,  comp.  John  1  :  19,  ^  seq.  The  eldera  are  men- 
tioned here  also  (comp.  19  :  47)  as  secondary  personages,  beside  the  high  priests  and 
scribes.  The  first  part  of  the  question  relates  to  the  nature  of  Jesus*  commission : 
is  it  divine  or  human  ?  The  second,  to  the  intermediate  agent  through  whom  He  has 
received  it  The  Banhedrim  made  sure  that  Jesus  would  claim  a  divine  commission, 
and  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  this  declaration  to  bring  Jesus  to  its  bar,  and  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  question.  On  the  one  hand^  Jesus  avoids  this  snare  ;  on  the  other. 
He  avoids  declining  the  universally  recognized  competency  of  the  Sanhedrim.  He 
replies  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  His  adversaries  themselves  to  declare  their  incom- 
petence. The  question  which  He  lays  before  them  is  not  a  skilful  manceuvre  ;  it  is 
dictated  by  the  very  nature  of  the  situation.  Was  it  not  through  the  instrumentality 
of  John  the  Baptist  that  Jesus  had  been  divinely  accredited  to  the  pebple  ?  The  ac- 
knowledgment, therefore,  of  Jesus'  authority  really  depended  on  the  acknowledgment 
of  John's.  The  second  alternative,  of  men,  includes  the  two  possible  cases,  of  him- 
self* or  of  some  other  human  authority.  The  embarrassment  of  His  adversaries  is 
expreBBed  by  the  three  Syn.  in  ways  so  different  that  it  is  impossible  to  derive  the 
three  forms  from  one  and  the  same  written  source.  This  question  has  sufficed  to 
disconcert  them.  They,  the  wise,  the  skilled,  who  affect  to  Judge  of  everything  in 
the  theocracy—they  shamefully  decline  a  judgment  in  face  of  an  event  of  such  capital 
importance  as  was  the  appearing  of  John  !  There  is  a  blending  of  indignation  and 
contempt  in  the  neither  do  lot  Jesus  (ver.  8).  But  that  answer  which  He  refuses 
them,  they  who  have  refused  Him  theirs,  He  goes  on  to  give  immediately  after  in  the 
following  parable.  Only  it  is  to  the  whole  people  that  He  will  address  it  (npds  rdv  7m6v^ 
ver.  9),  as  a  solenm  protestation  against  the  hypocritical  conduct  of  their  chiefs. 

Why  did  Lu^e  omit  the  cursing  of  the  barren  tig-tree  ?  He  was  well  aware, 
answers  Yolkmar,  that  it  was  simply  an  idea  represented  by  Mark  in  the  form  of  a 
fact ;  and  he  restored  to  it  it  true  character  by  presenting  it.  18  :  6-9,  in  the  form  of  a 
parable.  So  the  description  of  God's  patience  toward  Israel,  the  barren  fig-tree(18 : 6-9), 
IS  one  and  the  same  lesson  with  the  eurting  of  that  same  fig-tree !  Why  does 
Matthew  make  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  and  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  His  dis- 
ciples on  that  occasion  fall  at  the  same  period  and  on  the  same  day— two  facts  which 
are  separated  in  Markby  a  whole  day  ?  Holtzmann  answers :  On  reading  (Mark 
11  :  Id)  the  first  half  of  this  account,  Matthew  determined  to  leave  it  out.  But  on 
coming  to  the  seoond  half  (Mark  5  :  2p),  he  took  the  resolution  to  insert  it ;  only  he 
combined  them  in  one.  So,  when  the  evangelist  was  composing  his  narrative,  he 
read  for  the  first  time  the  document  containing  the  hlstoiy  which  he  was  relating ! 
In  ^ew  of  such  admirable  discoveries,  is  there  not  reason  to  say :  IHtum  teneoHaf 

8.  The  Parable  cf  the  Htubandmen :  20  :  9-19.— This  parable,  in  Matthew,  is  pre- 
ceded  by  that  of  the  two  sons.  •  If,  as  the  terms  of  the  latter  suppose,  it  applies  to 
the  conduct  of  the  chiefs  toward  John  the  Baptist,  it  is  admirably  placed  before  that 
of  the  husbandmen,  which  depicts  the  conduct  of  those  same  chiefs  toward  Jesus. 

Vers.  9-12.*  We  have  just  attested  the  accuracy  of  the  introduction,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  words  to  the  people,  ver.  9.    Holtzmann  Judges  otherwise :  "  A  par- 

•  Ver.  9.  Mardon  omitted  vers.  9-18.    19  Mjj.  the  most  of  the  Mnn.  ItP'*'*^-*, 
Vg.  omit  Tii  after  avOpuiroi,  which  T.  R  reads,  with  A.  some  Mnn.  Syr.    Ver.  10. 
St.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnu.  It»"<».  omit  ev  before  xaipu.    The  mss.  are  divided  between 
6»eiv  (T.  R,  Byz.)  and  Suaovaiv  (Alex.).    Ver.  12.  A.  K.  n.  some  Mnn.  ItP»*'*4~ 
Vg.,  KaiceivQv  instead  of  «cm  tovtov, 
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able  inappropriately  addressed  to  the  people  InLuke/'  says  he.  Is  it  possible  to  pro- 
nounce a'  falser  judgment  *t  The  yine  denotes  the  theocratic  people,  aiMi  the  hosbiind- 
men  the  authorities  who  govern  them.  Luke  speaks  neither  of  the  tower  meiat  to 
receive  the  workmen's  tools  and  to  guard  the  domain,  which  perhaps  represents  the 
kingly  office  ;  nor  of  the  wi'ne'press,  the  means  of  turning  the  domain  to  acoonnl, 
which  is  perhaps  the  image  of  the  priesthood  (comp.  Matthew  and  Mark).  Tbe 
absence  of  the  proprietor  corresponds  to  that  whole  i>eriod  of  the  O.  T.  which  fol- 
lowed the  great  manifestations  by  which  God  founded  the  theocracy — ^the  going  out 
of  Egypt,  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaan.  From  that 
moment  Israel  should  have  offered  to  its  God  the  fruits  of  a  gratitude  and  fiddltj  pro- 
portioned to  the  favor  which  it  had  received  from  Him.  The  three  servants  soooo- 
slvely  sent  represent  the  successive  groups  of  prophets,  those  divine  messengers 
whose  struggles  and  sufferings  are  described  (Heb.  11)  in  such  lively  colors.  There 
is  a  climax  in  the  conduct  of  the  husbandmen :  ver.  10,  the  envoy  is  beaten  ;  ver.  11, 
beaten  and  shamefully  abused  ;  ver.  12,  wounded  to  death  and  cast  out  of  the  vine- 
yard. In  this  last  touch,  Jesus  alludes  to  the  fate  of  Zacharias  (11 :  51),  and  probaUy 
also  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist.  In  Mark  the  climax  is  nearly  the  same  :  i(5eipav  (2f 
hea£)t  iKe<pa7iaUjaav  (here,  to  wound  m  the  head),  aTriKretvav  (to  hUl).  Mark  speaks  sbo 
of  other  messengers  who  underwent  the  same  treatment ;  it  is  perhaps  this  hiflt 
description  which  should  be  applied  to  John  the  Baptist  Matthew  speaks  only  of 
two  sendings,  but  each  embracing  several  individuals.  Should  we  understand  the 
two  principal  groups  of  prophets  :  Isaiah,  with  his  surrounding  of  minor  jtfopheti, 
and  Jeremiah  with  his  ?  The  Hebraistic  expression  irpoaeBero  nifrpai  (vers.  11  and  12) 
shows  that  Luke  is  working  on  an  Aramaic  document.  No  similar  expression  occurs 
in  Matthew  and  Mark. 

Vers.  18-16.*  The  master  of  the  vineyard  rouses  hhnself  hi  view  of  this  obstinate 
and  insolent  rejection  :  What  shaU  I  dot  And  this  deliberation  leads  him  to  a  final 
measure :  I  will  send  my  beloved  son.  This  saying,  put  at  that  time  by  Jesus  in  the 
mouth  of  God,  has  a  peculiar  solemnity.  There  is  His  answer  to  the  questi(» :  ^ 
w7uU  authority  doest  thou  these  things  f  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  meaning  of  tbe  title 
son  transcends  absolutely  the  notion  of  Messiah,  or  theocratic  king,  or  any  ojfes 
whatever.  The  title  expresses  above  all  the  notion  of  a  personal  relation  to  God  as 
Father.  The  theocratic  office  flows  from  this  relation.  By  this  name,  Jesus  estab- 
lishes between  the  servants  and  Himself  an  immeasurable  distance.  This  was  implied 
already  by  the  question.  What  shall  I  do  .  .  .f  which  suggests  the  divine  dia- 
logue, Gen.  1  :  26,  whereby  the  creation  of  inferior  beings  is  separated  from  that  of 
man.  'laus,  properly,  in  a  way  agreeable  to  expectation  ;  and  hence,  undoubtedly  (E. 
V.  improperly,  it  may  be).  But  does  not  God  know  beforehand  the  result  of  this  last 
experiment  ?  True  ;  but  this  failure  will  not  at  all  overturn  His  plan.  Not  only  will 
the  mission  of  this  last  messenger  be  successful  with  same,  but  the  resistanoe  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  by  bringing  on  their  destruction,  will  open  up  the  world  to  ttie 
free  preaching  of  sedvation  by  those  few.  The  ignorance  of  the  future  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  master  of  the  vineyard  belongs  to  the  figure.  The  idea  represented  faf 
this  detail  is  simply  the  reality  of  human  liberty. 

*  Ver.  18.  ».  B.  C.  D.  L.  Q.  some  Mnn.  Syr*".  ItP»»*v«,  mnit  tOoprei  bsftw 
tvrpamfoopTai.  Ver.  14.  A.  E.  II.  4  Mnn.  ItP**'^^"*,  duXoyiotanv  instead  of  duJioyUJopro. 
fit.  B.  D.  L.  R.  some  Mnn.,  irpoc  oAaj^Xovc  instead  of  irpoi  eavrovs.  6  MJJ.  12  Mnn. 
{(pUriqns^  omlt  cJfvre  before  anoKreivo/uv, 
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The  deUberation  of  the  husbandmen  (ver.  14)  is  an  allusion  to  that  of  the  chiefs, 
ver.  5  {Su>oyi(ovTo  oT—cavro  ;  comp.  with  avveTLoyloavro),  Jesus  im veils  before  all  the 
people  the  plots  of  their  chiefs,  and  the  real  cause  of  the  hatred  with  which  thiey 
fbllow  Him.  These  men  have  made  the  theocracy  their  property  (John  11  :  48  :  our 
pkux  our  nation) ;  and  this  power,  which  till  now  they  have  turned  to  their  advantage, 
they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  give  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Son,  who  comes  to 
claim  it  in  His  Father's  name.  At  ver.  15  Jesus  describes  with  the  most  striking 
calmness  the  crime  which  tUey  are  preparing  to  commit  on  His  person,  and  from 
which  He  makes  not  the  slightest  effort  to  escape.  Is  the  act  of  eagUng  out  of  the 
fineyo/rd,  which  precedes  the  murder,  intended  to  represent  the  excommunication 
already  pronounced  on  Jesus  and  His  adherents  (John  9  :  ^)  ?  In  Mark  the  murder 
precedes  ;  then  the  dead  body  is  thrown  out.  The  punishment  announced  in  ver.  16 
might,  according  to  Luke  and  Mark,  apply  only  to  the  theocratic  authorities,  and  not 
to  the  entire  people.  The  bXkoi,  the  oiher  husl)andmen,  would  in  this  case  designate 
the  apostles  and  their  successors.  But  the  sense  appears  to  be  different  according  to 
Matthew,  Here  the  word  to  others  is  thus  explained,  21  :  43  :  "  The  kingdom  of  God 
shall  be  given  to  a  ncOion  {i^vti)  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof."  According  to  this, 
the  point  in  question  is  not  the  substitution  of  the  chuf%  of  the  K.  T.  for  those  of  the 
Old,  but  that  of  QenXiXe  peoples  tot  the  chosen  people.  What  would  our  critics  say 
if  the  parts  were  exchanged,  if  Luke  had  expressed  himself  here  as  Matthew  does, 
and  Matthew  as  Luke  ?  Matthew  puts  the  answer  of  ver.  16  in  the  mouth  of  the 
adversaries  of  Jesus,  which  on  thehr  part  could  only  mean,  ''  He  shall  destroy  them, 
that  is  evident ;  but  what  have  we  to  do  with  that?  Thy  history  is  but  an  empty 
tale. "  Yet  as  it  is  said  in  ver.  19  that  it  was  not  till  later  that  His  adversaries  under- 
stood the  bearing  of  the  parable,  the  narrative  of  Luke  and  Mark  is  more  natural. 
The  connection  between  u«cav<Tavres  and  rlnov  is  this :  ^*  they  had  no  sooner  heard 
than,  deprecating  the  om«n,  they  said    .    .     .** 

Vers.  17-19.*  '"Rii^Xe^,  homng  behM  them,  indicates  the  serious,  even  menacing 
expression  which  He  then  assumed.  The  6i  is  adversative  :  **  Such  a  thing,  you  say 
will  never  happen ;  but  what  meaning,  then,  do  you  give  to  this  saying  .  .  .V 
Whether  in  the  context  of  Ps.  118  the  Oone  refected  be  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole, 
in  comparison  with  the  great  world-powers,  or  (according  to  Bleek  and  others)  the 
believing  part  of  the  people  rejected  by  the  unbelieving  majority  in  both  cases,  the 
image  of  the  stone  despised  by  the  builders  applies  indirectly  to  the  Messiah,  in  whom 
alone  Israel's  mission  to  the  world,  and  that  of  the  believing  part  of  the  people  to  the 
whole,  was  realized.  It  is  ever,  at  all  stages  of  their  history,  the  same  law  whose  ap- 
plication is  repeated.  The  ace.  ^Bov  is  a  case  of  attraction  arising  from  the  relative 
pron.  which  follows.  This  form  is  textually  taken  from  the  LXX.  (Ps.  118 :  22). 
The  oomer-stone  is  that  which  forms  the  junctton  between  the  two  most  conspicuous 
walls,  that  which  is  laid  with  peculiar  solemnity.  A  truth  so  stern  as  the  sentence  of 
ver.  18  required  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  biblical  quotation.  The  words  of  Jesus  recall 
Isa.  8  :  14,  15,  and  Dan.  2  :  44.  In  Isaiah,  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  a  consecrated 
stone,  against  which  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  broken.  Simeon  (2 :  84) 
makes  reference  to  this  saying.  The  subject  in  question  is  the  Messiah  in  His  humili- 
ation. A  man's  dashing  himself  against  this  stone  laid  on  the  earth  means  rejecting 
Hhn  daring  the  tune  of  His  humiliation.    In  the  second  part  of  the  verse,  where  this 

^  Yer.  \9,  C,  p.  15  Miin.  Syr.  ItP»«'i<i",  Vg. ,  ^j?tow  instead  of  ^vrrfoav. 
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stuoe  Is  represented  as  falling  from  the  top  bi  the  building,  the  subject  is  the  glorified 
Messiah  crushing  all  eartlily  oppositions  by  the.  manifestations  of  His  wrath.  In 
Dan.  2  :  44  the  word  Xixfigv  is  also  found  TuK/ajoei  wooqc  f^  fiaatXeiai),  strictly :  to 
fjoinnow,  and  hence  to  scatter  to  the  wind.  It  is  therefore  dangerous  to  encounter  this 
stone,  either  by  dashing  against  it  while  it  is  yet  laid  on  the  ground,  as  Israel  is  doing, 
or  whether,  when  it  shall  be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  building,  men  provoke  it  to  fall 
on  their  own  head,  as  the  other  nations  shall  one  day  do.  A  new  deliberation  among 
the  rulers  follows  this  terrible  shock  (ver.  19).  But  fear  of  the  people  restrains  them. 
There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  tW9  nai  before  i^rj^aav  and  before  yj^rqaof. 
The  two  feelings,  flaring  and  seekirig  (to  put  Him  to  death),  struggle  within  their 
heart.  Theflr  at  the  end  of  the  verse  bears  on  the  first  proposition  ;  and  the  ip^ 
airovc  signifies,  wik  a  mew  to  them  (ver.  9,  19  : 9).  In  Matthew  there  occurs  here 
the  parable  of  the  great  supper. .  It  is  hardly  probable  that  Jesus  heaped  up  at  one 
time  so  many  figures  of  the  same  kind.  The  association  of  ideas  which  led  the 
evangelist  to  insert  the  parable  here  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

4.  The  QuetHan  cfthe  Phariseea :  20  :  20-26.— The  official  question  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim served  only  to  prepare  a  triumph  for  Jesus.  From  this  time  forth  the  diifoent 
parties  make  attempts  on  Him  separattdy,  and  that  by  means  of  captious  questions 
adroitly  prepared. 

Vers.  20-26.*  The  introduction  to  this  narrative  presents  in  our  three  8yn.  (Matt 
22  :  16  ;  Mark  12  :  18)  some  marked  shades  of  meaning.  The  simplest  form  is  that  of 
Luke.  The  priests  and  scribes  (ver.  19)  suborn  certain  parties,  who,  affecting  a  sent- 
pie  of  conscience  ('*  feigning  themselves  just  men*'),  interrogate  Jesus  as  to  whether 
it  is  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Gentile  authorities.  The  snare  was  tliis  :  Did  Jesos 
answer  in  the  affirmative  ?  It  was  a  means  of  destroying  His  infiuenee  with  the 
people  by  stigmatizing  His  Messianic  pretensions.  Did  He  reply  in  the  negative? 
He  fell  as  a  rebel  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  go vemor,  who  would  make  short  work 
with  Him.  This  is  brought  out  in  ver.  20  by  the  emphatic  accumulation  of  the  terms 
ap)Cft,  Hovaia,  military  power  and  Judicial  authority.  Once  given  over  to  that  power, 
Jesus  would  be  in  good  hands,  and  the  Sanhedrim  would  liave  no  more  concern  aboot 
the  favor  with  which  the  people  surrounded  Him.  Aoyov  and  airov  ought  both  to  he 
taken,  notwithstanding  Block's  scruples,  as  immediately  dependent  on  eiriXa^wrrtti : 
**  To  take.  Him  by  surprise,  and  to  catch  a  word  from  Him  by  surprise."  A.ccord- 
ing  to  Mark  and  Matthew,  the  Pharisees  in  this  case  united  with  the  Herodians.  Bledc 
thinks  that  the  bond  of  union  between  the  one  party,  fanatical  zealots  for  national 
independence,  and  the  other,  devoted  partisans  of  Herod's  throne,  was  common  an- 
tipathy to  foreign  domination.  The  presence  of  the  Herodians  was  intended  to  en- 
courage Jesus  to  answer  in  the  negative,  and  so  to  put  Himself  in  confiict  with  Pilate. 
But  the  attitude  of  the  Herodians  toward  the  Roman  power  was  totally  different  from 
Bleek's  view  of  it.  The  Herods  had  rather  planted  themselves  in  Israel  as  the  vas- 
sals of  Cnsar.    The  Herodians,  says  M.  Reuss,  ''  were  the  Jews  who  had  taken  the 

*  Ver.  20.  0.  K.  F.  25  Mnn.,  Xoyw  :  D.,  rt»v  ?.oyov  ;  L.,  Aoyotr€  instsad  of  Aovw. 

^•B.(X  D.  L.,  cMrre  instead  of  etcro.    Ver.  22.  Vi.  A.  B.  L.  6  Mnn.,  viiaS  instead  of 

Vuv.   j^r.  23.  Vt.  B.  L.  6  Mnn.  omitrt^  veipa^ere.    Ver.  24.  7  Mil.  80  Mnn..  6eti»Tt 

hutm^of    fjrtSet^Te.    Vt.  C.  L.  56  Mnn.  add  oi  Se  edei^av  koi  eivev  after  Stfvaptov  (takes 

^^^/)^' rrall.).     ».  B.  L.  Byr""*.,  oi  de  instead  of  avoKptBevreS  6e.    Ver.  25.  Vt,  B.  L 

r^'  ^^  j^cwrovs  instead  of  avrois.    Ver.  26.  ».  B,  L.,  rov  pfyiaro^  instwi  of  a»w 
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Md  of  the  family  of  Herod  against  the  pamob,  **  that  is  to  say,  against  the  Pharisees.* 
We  have  therefore  here,  what  so  often  occurs  in  history^  a  coalition  of  two  hostile 
parties,  with  the  view  pf  crushing  a  third,  dangerous  to  both.  In  Galilee  we  have 
already  seen  a  similar  combination  (Mark  8:6;  Luke  18  :  81,  82).  There  was  a  per- 
fectiy  good  reason  for  it  in  this  case.  If  the  answer  of  Jesus  required  to  be  de- 
nounced to  the  people,  this  task  would  fall  to  the  Pharisees,  who  stood  well  with  the 
multitude.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Pilate,  the  Herodians  would 
take  this  part,  so  disagreeable  to  the  Pharisees.  According  to  Matthew  (ver.  16),  the 
heads  of  the  pharisaic  party  took  care  to  keep  aloof.  Th^  attacked  Him  flmt  through 
some  of  their  disciples.  In  reality,  their  alliance  with  the  Herodians  compromised 
those  well-known  defenders  of  national  independence. 

The  address  of  the  emissaries  is  variously  rendered  in  our  three  Gospels.    'OpOcSfs : 
without  deviating  from  the  straight  line.    Aiyttr  and  Stdddxttv,  to  tap  and  to  ieaxh, 
differ  as  pronouncing  on  a  question  and  stating  the  grounds  of  the  decision.    The 
Hebraistic  phrase  Xa/ifidvetr  np66ooieorf  which  must  have  been  a  frightful  barba- 
rism to  Greek  ears  {to  fake  the  eattnUnanee,  for  :  to  accept  men's  persons),  is  found  only 
in  Luke.    It  would  therefore  be  himself,  if  he  was  copying  Matthew  or  Mark,  who 
had  added  it  at  his  own  hand — he  who  was  writing  for  Greek  readers !    'OSoi  Seov, 
the  uay  of  God,  denotes  the  straight  theocratic  line  traced  out  by  the  law,  without  re- 
gard to  accumplished  facts  or  political  necessities.    They  think  by  their  phrases  to 
render  it  impossible  for  Him  to  recoil.    There  was,  in  reality— and  this  is  what  formed 
the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulty  of  the  question — a  contradiction  between  the 
pure  theocratic  standard  and  the  actual  state  of  things.    The  normal  condition  was 
the  autonomy  of  Gtod's  people— normal  because  founded  on  the  divine  law,  and  as 
such,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus.    The  actual  state  of  things  was  the  subjection  of 
the  Jews  to  the  Romans — a  providential  situation,  and  as  such,  not  less  evidently 
wiUed  by  €k)d.    How  was  this  contradiction  to  be  got  over  ?    Judas  the  Galilean,  re- 
jecting the  fact,  had  declared  himself  for  the  right ;  he  had  perished.    This  was  the 
fate  to  which  the  rulers  wished  to  drive  Jesus.    And  if  He  recoiled,  if  He  accepted 
the  fact,  was  this  not  to  deny  the  right,  the  legal  standard,  Moses,  God  Himself  ? 

leit  lawful  for  ue  (ver.  2d)?  They  have  a  scruple  of  bonscience !  Jesus  at  once 
disceme  the  malicious  plot  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  question  ;  He  feels  that 
never  was  a  more  dangerous  snare  laid  for  Him.  But  there  is  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
dove  a  skill  which  enables  it  to  escape  from  the  best  laid  string  of  the  fowler.  What 
made  the  difficulty  of  the  question  was  the  almost  entire  fusion  of  the  two  domains, 
the  religious  and  political,  in  the  Old  Covenant.  Jesus,  therefore,  has  now  to  dis- 
tinguish those  two  spheres,  which  the  course  of  Israelitish  history  has  in  fact  sq>- 
arated  and  even  contrasted,  so  that  He  may  not  be  drawn  into  applying  to  the  one  the 
absolute  standard  which  belongs  only  to  the  other.  Israel  should  depend  only  on 
God,  aasuredly,  but  that  in  the  religious  domain.  In  the  political  sphere,  Gk>d  may  be 
pleased  to  put  it  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  a  human  power,  as  had  for- 
merly happened  in  their  times  of  captivity,  as  is  the  case  at  present  in  relation  to  Csssar. 
Did  not  even  the  theocratic  constitution  itself  distinguish  between  the  tribute  to  be 
paid  to  the  king  and  the  dues  to  be  pfdd  to  the  priests  and  the  temple  ?  This  l^gal 
distinction  became  only  more  precise  and  emphatic  when  the  sceptre  fell  into  Gentile 
hands.     What  remained  to  be  said  was  not  God  or  Cssar,  but  rather,  God  and  Cssar, 

*  Herzog's  "  Encyclopedic, "  t.  xiii.  p.  291. 
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each  in  his  own  sphere.    The  Gentile  money  which  passed  cotrent  in  Israel  Sttested 
the  proTidential  fact  of  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  of  the  aooept- 
ance  of  that  state  of  things  by  the  theocratic  people.     Ubioun^^  nwnuma  rtgk 
alim^tu  cbUnei,  HUe  inedlcB  regem  ittum  pro  dommo  offnoicuni,  says  the  famous  Jewish 
doctor  Maimonides  (quoted  by  Bleek).    The  piece  of  Roman  mon^  which  Jens 
calls  His  adversaries  to  show,  establishes  by  the  image  and  inscription  which  it  bears 
the  existence  of  this  foreign  power  in  the  political  and  lower  sphere  of  the  theocrstic 
life  ;  it  is  to  this  sphere  that  the  payment  of  tribute  belongs  ;  the  debt  should  there- 
fore be  discharged.    But  above  this  sphere  there  is  that  of  the  religious  life  whkli 
has  God  for  its  object    This  sphere  is  fully  reserved  by  the  answer  of  Jesus ;  and 
He  declares  that  all  its  obligations  can  be  fulfilled,  without  in  the  least  doing  violeDGe 
to  the  duties  of  the  other.    He  accepts  with  submission  the  actual  condition,  while 
reserving  fidelity  to  Him  who  can  re-establish  the  normal  condition  as  soon  as  it  shall 
seem  good  to  Him.    Jesus  Himself  had  never  felt  the  least  contradiction  between 
those  two  orders  of  duties  ;  and  it  is  simply  from  His  own  pure  consciousness  that 
He  derives  this  admirable  solution.    The  word  ditodorey  render,  implies  the  notkA 
of  moral  duty  toward  Caesar,  quite  as  much  as  toward  €rod.    De  W^te  is  therefore 
certainly  mistaken  here  in  limiting  the  notion  of  obligation  to  the  things  which  are 
God's,  and  applying  merely  the  notion  of  utility  to  the  things  which  are  Ceeear'a. 
St.  Paul  understood  the  thought  of  Jesus  better,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Romans  (13 : 1 
et  seq,)    "  Be  subject  to  the  powers    .    .    .    not  only  from  fear  of  punishment,  but 
also  for  conscience'  sake. "    Comp.  1  Tim.  2:let»eq.  ;  1  Pet.  2  :  18  «t  mg.    Depend- 
ence on  God  does  not  exclude,  but  involves,  not  only  many  personal  duties,  but  the 
various  external  and  providential  relations  of  dependence  in  which  the  Christian  may 
find  himself  placed,  even  that  of  slavery  (1  Cor.  7  :  22).*    As  to  theocratic  indepeo- 
dence,  Jesus  knew  well  that  the  way  to  regain  it  was  not  to  violate  the  duty  of  sob- 
mission  to  Caesar  by  a  revolutionary  shaking  off  of  his  yoke,  but  to  return  to  the  faith- 
ful fulfilment  of  all  duties  toward  God.    To  render  to  Qod  what  is  God's,  waf  the 
way  for  the  people  of  God  to  obtain  anew  David  instead  of  Cesar  as  their  Lofd. 
Who  could  find  a  word  to  condemn  in  this  solution  ?    To  the  Pharisees,  the  Bmider 
unto  Oauar;  to  the  Herodihns,  the  Bender  unto  Qod,    Each  carries  away  his  own  les- 
son ;  Jesus  alone  issues  triumphantly  from  the  ordeal  which  was  to  have  destroyed  Him. 
5.  TJvBi  Queetion  of  the  Sadduceee  :  20  :  27<40.— We  know  positively  from  Joaephns 
that  the  Sadducees  denied  at  once  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  all  retribution  after  death  (Antiq.  xviii.  1.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  14).    It  was 
not  that  they  rejected  either  the  O.  T.  in  general,  or  any  of  its  parts.    How,  in 
that  case,  could  they  have  sat  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  filled  the  priesthood  ?  f    Prob- 
ably the^  did  not  find  personal  immortality  taught  clearly  enough  in  the  books  of 
Moses ;  and  as  to  the  prophetic  books,  they  ascribed  to  them  only  secondary 
authority,  t 

*  [According  to  the  interpretation,  "use  servitude  rather."  See Lange's Com- 
ment, on  the  passage.— Tbans.] 

I  There  is  wide  difference  of  view  on  this  matter.  Some  of  the  Fathers  and  many 
moderns  hold  that  the  Sadducees  denied  all  but  the  Pentateuch.  Others,  like  our 
author,  reject  this  view.  May  not  both  be  right  ?  They  did  not  openly  impugn  any 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  they  tacitly  ignored  what  they  did  not  like.  Are  then  no 
successors  to  them  in  this  eclecticism  ?— J.  H. 

t  Read  on  this  subject  the  excellent  treatise  of  M.  Beusa,  Herzog's  **  Enc7ck>- 
pedie,"  t.  xUii.  p.  289  et  seq. 
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Vers.  27-88.*  ITie  QtMflfum,— The  Sadadoees,  starting  from  the  Leviratelaw  given 
hy  Moms  (Deut.  25 : 5),  agreeably  to  a  patriarchal  usage  (Gen.  88)  which  is  still 
allowed  by  many  Eastern  peoples,  seek  to  cover  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  a  resurrec- 
tion ;  dyztXiyorrei  :  who  oppose  {dvri),  maintainiTiff  iluU  {XJyovre^,  The  whole 
statement  vers.  29-^  has  in  it  a  touch  of  sarcasm. 

Vers.  84-40.t  The  Answer, — This  answer  is  preceded  in  Matthew  and  Mark  by  a 
severe  rebuke,  whereby  Jesus  makes  His  questioners  aware  of  the  gross  spiritual  igno- 
rance involved  in  such  a  question  as  theirs.  The  answer  of  Jesus  has  also  a  sarcastic 
character.  Those  accumulated  verbs,  yafitlvy  exya/itZedSat,  especially  with  the 
frequentative  ya/i/dxedQca  or  ixxa/itdxedBai,  throw  a  shade  of  contempt  over  that 
whole  worldly  train,  above  which  the  Sadducean  mind  is  incapable  of  rising. 
Although  from  a  moral  point  of  view  the  cdaov  /leXAaor,  the  world  to  come,  has  already 
b^gun  with  the  coming  of  Christ,  fronv  a  physical  pohit  of  view,  the  present  world  is 
prolonged  till  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  is  to  coincide  with  the  restitution 
of  all  things.  The  resurrection  from  the  dted  is  very  evidently,  in  this  place,  not  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  in  general.  What  is  referred  to  is  a  special  privilege  granted 
only  to  the  faithful  (wMeh  shaU  he  accounted  worthy;  comp.  14 :  14 ;  the  resurrection 
of  the  jQSt,  and  PhU:  8  :  11).^ 

The  first /<7r,  ver.  36,  indicates  a  casual  relation  between  the  cessation  of  marriage, 
ver.  85,  and  that  of  death,  ver.  86.  The  object  of  nuuriage  is  to  preserve  the  human 
species^  to  which  otherwise  death  would  soon  put  an  end  ;  and  this  constitution  must 
last  till  the  number  of  the  elect  whom  God  teill  gather  in  is  completed.  While  ihe 
for  makes  the  cessation  of  death  to  be  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  marriage,  the 
particle  o^e,  neither,  brings  out  the  analogy  which  exists  between  those  two  facts. 
The  reading  oMi  is  less  supported.  Jesus  does  not  say  (ver.  86)  that  glorified  men  are 
angels — angels  and  men  are  of  two  different  natures,  the  one  cannot  be  transformed 
into  the  other — but  that  they  are  equal  with  the  angels,  and  that  in  two  respects !  no 
death,  and  no  marriage.  Jesus  therefore  ascribes  a  body  to  the  angels,  exempt  from 
the  difference  of  sex.  This  positive  teaching  about  the  existence  and  nature  of  angels 
IB  purposely  addressed  by  Jesus  to  the  Sadducees,  because,  according  to  Acts  28  : 8,. 
this  party  denied  the  existence  of  those  beings.  Jesus  calls  the  raised  ones  children 
€f  Ood,  and  explains  the  title  by  that  of  children  qf  the  reeurrecHon.  Men  on  the  earth 
are  sons  of  one  another ;  each  pf  the  raised  ones  is  directly  a  child  of  God,  because 
lus  body  is  an  immediate  work  of  divine  omnipotence.  It  thus  resembles  that  of  the 
angels,  whose  bo^  also  proceeds  directly  from  the  power  of  the  Creator — a  fact  which 
explains  the  name  sons  of  Ood,  by  which  they  are  designated  in  the  O.  T.  The  Mosaic 
command  could  not  therefore  form  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 

*  Ver.  27.  ».  B.  C.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  Syr.,  Xeyovres  instead  of  avrikeymfTt<: .  Ver. 
38.  »•  B.  L.  P.  some  Mnn.  Byr.  lf»<».  Vg.,  ti  instead  of  anoBavri.  Ver.  30.  ».  B.  D. 
L.,  Kcuo  6evrepoi  instead  of  ko  :  eXa^tv  o  devr,  t.  yvv,  Kai  ovto%  aneO,  arcKvo^,  Ver.  81. 
12  Mjy.  omit  Kot  before  ov.  Ver.  82.  \k.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  8yr.  omit  n-avrcjv.  Ver. 
88.  oTD.  G.  L.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  It.,  earai  instead  of  yiverai. 

t  Ver.  84.  Vt.  B:  D.  L.  2  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  Vg.  omit  aitoKpiOeis  (which  is  taken  from 
the  parallels),  at  B.  L.  8  "MioL^yafuaKovTai  instead  of  eKyofii^ovrat.  Ver.  86.  A.  K 
D.  ll  P.,  ovde  instead  of  owe.    Ver.  87.  Marcion  omitted  vers.  87  and  38. 

t  This  view  is  not  held  by  most  commentators.  The  words  do  not  require  it,  and 
the  question  of  the  Sadducees  did  not  contemplate  one  class  of  the  dead.  Theyop- 
posed  the  idea  of  future  life,  retribution,  and  the  nosing  of  any  from  the  dead.  Why 
reply  to  them  by  a  statement  r^arding  one  portion  of  tne  dead  ?-rJ.  H. 
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rightly  understood.  Jesus  now  takes  the  offensive,  and  proves  by  that  very  Moses 
whom  they  had  been  opposing  to  Him  (koI,  even,  before  Moses),  the  indisputable  tnith 
of  the  doctrine  (vers.  87  and  38).  The  scribes  of  the  pharisaic  party  had  probably 
often  tried  to  discover  such  a  proof  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  dig  deeply  in  the  mine  to 
extract  from  it  this  diamond. 

In  the  phrase  knl  t^c  P^tov,  knl  denotes  the  place  where  the  account  of  the  bush  is 
found.  The  choice  of  the  word  jurpntUj  to  giw  to  undentand,  shows  that  Jesos  dis- 
tiuguishes  perfectly  between  an  express  declaration  which  does  not  exist,  and  an  io- 
dicatiofa  such  as  that  which  He  proceeds  to  cite.  He  means  simply,  that  if  Moses 
had  not  had  the  idea  of  immortality,  he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  as  he  does. 
When  Moses  put  into  the  mouth  of  God  the  designation,  Ood  of  Abraham,  etc.. 
many  generations  had  passed  since  the  three  patriarchs  Ihred  here  below  ;  and  yet 
God  still  calls  Himself  their  God.  God  cannot  be  the  God  of  a  being  who  does  not 
exist.  Therefore,  in  Him  they  live.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  article  before  the 
words  veKpQv  and  l^uvrav :  a  Ood  of  dead,  of  Umng  beings.  In  Plato,  it  is  their  partici- 
pation in  the  idea  which  guarantees  existence  ;  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  their  re- 
lation to  God  Himself.  The  dative  abrt^,  to  Him,  implies  a  contrast  to  to  tM,  to  whom 
the  dead  are  as  though  they  were  not.  Their  existence  and  activity  are  entirely  con- 
centrated .in  their  relation  to  God.  All ;  not  only  the  three  patriarchs.  The/or  bean 
on  the  word  Uving.    **  For  they  live,  really  dead  though  they  are  to- us. '' 

This  prompt  and  sublime  answer  filled  with  admiration  the  scribes  who  had  so 
often  sought  this  decisive  word  in  Moses  without  finding  it ;  they  cannot  restrain 
themselves  from  testifying  their  joyful  surprise.  Aware  from  this  time  forth  that 
every  snare  laid  for  Him  will  be  the  occasion  for  a  glorious  manifestation  of  His  wis* 
dom,  they  give  up  this  sort  of  attack  (ver.  40). 

6.  The  Question  of  Jesus:  20  : 41-44.— Vers.  41-44.*  Matthew  and  Mark  place 
here  the  question  of  a  scribe  ou  the  great  commandment  of  the  law.  This  questioo 
was  suggested  to  the  man,  as  we  see  from  Mark  12  :  28,  by  the  admiration  which 
filled  him  at  the  answers  which  he  had  just  heard.  According  to  Matthew,  he  wished 
yet  again  to  p\xi  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  to  the  proof  (vreipd^uv  abrav.  Matt.  28 :  35). 
Either  Luke  did  not  know  this  narrative,  or  he  omitted  it  because  he  had  related  one 
entirely  similar,  10  :  25  e<  seq. 

At  the  close  of  this  spiritual  tournament,  Jesus  in  His  turn  throws  down  a  chal- 
lenge to  His  adversaries.  Was  it  to  give  them  difficulty  for  diflSculty,  entanglement 
for  entanglement  ?  No  ;  the  similar  question  which  He  had  put  to  them,  ver.  4,  has 
proved  to  us  that  Jesus  was  acting  in  a  wholly  different  spirit.  What,  then,  was  His 
intention  I  He  had  just  announced  His  death,  and  pointed  out  the  authors  of  it  (par 
able  of  the  husbandmen).  Now  He  was  not  ignorant  what  the  charge  would  be 
which  they  would  use  against  Him.  He  would  be  condemned  as  a  blasphemer,  and 
that  for  having  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Ood  (John  6  :  18,  10  :  88  ;  Matt  26  :  65). 
And  as  He  was  not  ignorant  that  before  such  a  tribunal  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Him  to  plead  His  cause  in  peace,  He  demonstrates  beforehand,  in  presence  of  the 
whole  people,  and  by  the  Old  Testament,  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  thus  sweeping 
away  from  the  Old  Testament  standpoint  itself  the  accusation  of  blasphemy  which 
was  to  form  the  pretext  for  His  condemnation.  The  three  Syn.  have  preserved,  with 
slight  differences,  this  remarkable  saying,  which,  with  Luke  10 :  21,  22,  and  som« 

*  Ver.  41.  A.  K.  M.  H.  20  Mnn.  add  nveS  after  ^.eyovot,    Ver.  42.  ».  B.  L  R 
some  Mnn.,  avro;  yap  instead  of  xai  avros. 
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Other  pasaages,  forms  the  bond  of  union  between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  those  Gos- 
pels, and  aU  that  is  affirmed  of  EUs  person  in  that  of  John.  If  it  is  true  that  Jesus 
applied  to  Himself  the  title  of  David's  Lord,  with  which  this  king  addres^  the  Mes- 
siah in  Ps.  110,  the  consciousness  of  His  divinity  is  implied  in  this  title  as  certainly  as 
in  any  declaration  whatever  of  the  fourth  Grospel. 

According  to  Luke,  it  is  to  the  scribes,  according  to  Matthew  (22 :  41),  to  the 
'  Pharisees,  that  the  following  question  is  addressed.    Mark  names  no  one.    The  three 
narratives  differ  likewise  slightly  in  the  form  of  the  question  :  *'  How  say  they  ?*' 
(Luke) ;  "  How  say  the  scribes  V*  (Mark).    In  Matthew,  Jesus  declares  to  the  Phari- 
sees at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  the  Davidic  sonship  of  the  Messiah — very  nat- 
ural diversities  if  they  arise  from  a  tradition  which  had  taken  various  forms,  but 
inexplicable  if  they  are  intentional,  as  they  must  be,  supposing  the  use  of  one  and  the 
same  written  source,    The  Alex,  read  :  **  For  he  himself    .         ;"  that  is  to  say  : 
"  there  is  room  to  put  this  question  ;  for  • .     .     .''    The  Byz.  :  **  And  (nevertheless) 
he  himself  liath  said    .     .    ."    Luke  says  :  in  the  book  of  Psalms;  Matthew  :  by  Uie 
Spirit ;  Mark  :  by  (he  Boly  SpirU,    The  non-Messianic  explanations  of  Ps.  110  are 
the   masterpiece  of  rationalistic  arbitrariness.      They   begin  by   giving  to  ^H^ 
the  meaning :  "addressed  to  David,"  instead  of  '* composed  by  David,"  contrary 
to  the  uniform  sense  of  the  ^  audoris  in  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  and  that  to  make 
David  the  subject  of  the  Psalm,  which  would  be  impossible  if  he  were  its  author 
(Ewald).    And  as  this  interpretation  turns  out  to  be  untenable,  for  David  never  was 
a  priest  (ver.  4  :  *'  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever"),  they  transfer  the  composition  of  the 
Psalm  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  and  suppose  it  addressed  by  some  author  or 
other  to  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  of  the  priestly  race.    This  per- 
son, who  never  even  bore  the  title  of  kin^,  is  the  man  whom  an  unknown  flatterer  is 
supposed,  according  to  Hitzig,  to  celebrate  as  seated  at  Jehovah's  right  hand  !    It  is 
impoasible  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  Psalm  without  recognizing  its  di- 
rectly Messianic  bearing :  1.  A  Lord  of  David  ;  2.  Raised  to  Jehovah's  throne,  that 
is  to  say,  to  participation  in  omnipotence  ;  8.  Setting  out  from  Zion  on  the  conquest 
of  the  world,  overthrowing  the  kings  of  the  earth  (ver.  4),  judging  the  nations  (ver.  6), 
and  that  by  means  of  an  army  of  priests  clothed  in  their  sacerdotal  garments  (ver.  3) ; 
4.  Himself  at  once  a  priest  and  a  king,  like  Melchisedec  before  Him.    The  law,  by 
placing  the  kingly  power  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  priesthood  in  that  of  Levi, 
had  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  those  two  offices.     This  separation 
David  must  often  have  felt  with  pain.     Uzziah  attempted  to  do  away  with  it ;  but  he 
was  immediately  visited  with  punishment.    It  was  reserved  for  the  Messiah  alone,  at 
the  close  of  the  theocracy,  to  reproduce  the  sublime  type  of  the  King-Priest,  pre- 
sented at  the  date  of  its  origin  in  the  person  of  Melchisedec.     Comp.  on  the  future 
reanion  of  those  two  offices  in  the  Messiah,  the  wonderful  prophecy  of  Zech.  6  : 9-lo. 
Ps.  110,  besides  its  evidently  prophetic  bearing,  possesses  otherwise  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  David's  compositions  :  a  conciseness  which  is  forcible  and  obscure  ;  brill- 
iancy &nd  freshness  in  the  images  ;  grandeur  and  richness  of  intuition.    It  was  from 
the  words  :  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  that  Jesus  took  His  answer  to  the  adjuration 
of  the  high  priest  in  the  judgment  scene  (Matt.  26  :  64) :  "  Henceforth  shall  ye  see  the 
Son  of  ,|iian  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power."    With  what  a  look  of  severity, 
turned  upon  His  adversaries  at  the  very  moment  when  He  quoted  this  Psalm  before 
all  the  people,  must  He  have  accompanied  this  declaration  of  Jehovah  to  the  Mcsniah  : 
''  aotil  X  make  Thine  enemies  Thy  footstool. " 
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To  answer  satisfactorily  the  question  oi  ver.  44,  put  by  Jesus,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  introduce  the  idea  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  the  soul  of 
the  entire  Old  Testament.  Isaiah  called  the  ISon  bom  to  us  :  Wondetful,  migktif  God 
(Isa.  0  :  5).  Micah  had  distinguished  His  historic  birth  at  Bethlehem,  and  His  pre- 
historic birth  fr&m  everlasting  (5 : 2).  Malachi  had  called  the  Messiah,  "  Adsnsi 
coming  to  His  temple'*  (8  : 1).  There  was  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  from 
the  patriarchal  theophanies  down  to  the  latest  prophetic  visicms,  a  constant  current 
toward  the  incarnation  as  the  goal  of  all  those  revelations.  The  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  presents  itself  more  and  more  clearly  to  the  view  of  the  prophets  as  the  per- 
fect theophany,  the  final  coming  of  Jehovah.  No  doubt,  since  the  exile,  exclosive 
zeal  for  monotheism  had  diverted  Jewish  theology  from  this  normal  direction.  This 
is  the  fact  which  Jesus  sets  before  its  representatives  in  that  so  profound  argument  of 
His,  John  10  :  84-38.  It  was  exactly  in  tills  way  that  Rabbinical  monotheism  had 
become  petrified  and  transformed  into  a  dead  theism.  Jesus  has  taken  up  the  broken 
thread  of  the  living  theology  of  the  prophets.  Buch  is  the  explanation  of  Uis  present 
question.  I'o  resolve  it,  the  scribes  would  have  required  to  plunge  again  into  the 
fresh  current  of  the  ancient  theocratic  aspirati(ms :  The  descendant  promised  to  David 
(2  Sam.  7 :  16)  will  be  nothing  less  than  Adonai  commg  to  His  temple  <Mal.  3  : 1) ;  to 
His  human  birth  at  Bethlehem  there  corresponds  His  eternal  origin  in  Qod  (Mic.  5:2): 
such  only  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  titles  eon  and  Lord  of  David  given  to  the 
person  of  the  Messiah. 

The  meaning  and  appropriateness  of  Jesus'  question  appear  to  us  equally  man- 
ifest.   It  has  been  sought,  however,  to  explain  it  otherwise. 

1.  Some  think  that  Jesus  arrues,  from  the  fact  that  Messiah  is  to  be  David's 
Lordf  to  prove  that  He  cannot  be  Me  deec^ndant.  For  it  is  incongruous,  say  th^, 
that  an  ancestor  should  call  his  descendant  his  Lord.  According  to  this  meaning  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Jesus  Himself  knew  very  well  that  He  did  not  descend  from 
David,  although  among  the  people  they  ignorantly  gave  Him  the  title  ma  qfBanid, 
because  they  took  Him  for  the  Messiah.  The  Christians,  it  is  said,  yidded  at  a  liter 
period  to  the  popular  Jewish  instinct ;  and  to  satisfy  it  invented  the  two  genealogies 
which  seem  to  establish  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  (Schenkel).  But,  (a)  In  this 
case,  Jesus  would  have  acted,  as  Eeim  observes,  in  a  manner  extremely  impmdeDt, 
by  Himself  raising  a  question  which  more  than  any  other  might  have  prejudiced  His 
standing  with  the  people.  '  *  The  character  mm  qf  Jbaoid  oould  not  be  wanting  to  HUn 
who  thus  publicly  made  it  a  subject  of  discussion'*  (Eeim).  (b)  It  would  not  only 
be  the  forgers,  the  authors  of  the  two  genc»logical  documents  preserved  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  who  had  admitted  and  prop^ated  this  late  error ;  It  would  also  mean  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  (22  :  16  :  '"  I  am  the  root  and  of^pring  of  David").  St. 
Paul  himself  would  be  guiltv — he  who  should  least  of  all  have  been  inclined  to  make 
such  a  concession  to  the  Judalzing  party  (Rom.  1:8:  '*  of  the  seed  of  David  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  ;"  2  Tim.  2  :  8  :  '*  of  the  seed  of  David. ")  The  whole  Church  most 
thus  have  connived  at  this  falsehood,  or  given  in  to  this  error,  and  that  despite  of  the 
express  protestation  of  Jesus  Himself  in  our  passage,  and  without  any  attemi>t  on 
the  part  of  our  Lord's  adversaries  to  show  up  the  error  or  falsehood  of  this  assertion ! 
(e)  The  argument  thus  understood  would  prove  far  too  much  ;  the  rationalists  them- 
selves should  beware  of  ascribing  to  Jesus  so  gross  a  want  of  losic  as  it  would  impl^. 
If  it  was  dishonoring  to  Daviato  call  any  one  whatsoever  of  his  descendants  his 
Lord,  why  would  it  be  less  so  for  him  to  give  this  title  to  that  descendant  of  Abia- 
ham  who  should  be  the  Messiah  ?  Was  not  the  family  of  David  the  noblest,  the  most 
illustrious  of  Israelltish  families  ?  The  reasoning  of  Jesus  would  logically  end  in 
proving  that  the  Messiah  could  not  be  an  Israelite,  or  even  a  man  !  (d)  Jesus  would 
thus  have  put  Himself  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  Old  Testament  which  represent- 
ed the  Christ  as  being  bom  of  the  family  of  David  (2  Sam.  7  ;  Ps.  188  :  17 ;  Isa. 
9 : 5,  6).  ifi)  Luke  would  also  be  in  contradiction  with  himself,  for  he  expressly  makes 
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Jesos  descend  from  Dayid  (1  :  32,  69).  (/)  '&ow,  finally,  could  Jesus  have  contented 
Himself  with  protesting  so  indirectly  against  this  attribute  son  of  David  ascribed  to 
Him  by  the  multitude,  if  He  had  known  that  He  did  not  possess  it  ? 

2.  According  to  M.  Colani  also,  Jesus  means  that  the  Messiah  is  not  the  son  of 
David,  but  in  this  purely  moral  sense,  that  He  is  not  the  heir  of  his  temporal  power  ; 
that  His  kingdom  is  of  a  higher  nature  than  David's  earthly  kingdom.  But,  (a)  It  is 
whollv  opposed  to  the  simple  and  rational  meaning  of  the  term  son  qf  David,  not  to 
refer  it  to  sonship  properly  so  called,  but  to  make  it  signify  a  temi)oral  king  Uke 
David,  (b)  It  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  evangelist  did  not  himself  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  saving,  ur  that  he  contradicts  himself — ^he  who  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  angel  the  declaration,  1  :  32  :  "  The  Lord  shall  give  unto  Him  the 
throne  of  His  father  David"  (comp.  ver.  69). 

3.  Keim  admits  the  natural  meaning  of  the  term  Son.  He  places  the  notion  of 
spiritual  kingship  not  in  this  term,  but  in  that  of  David's  Lord,  "  The  physical 
descent  of  Jesus  from  David  is  of  no  moment ;  His  kingdom  is  not  a  repetition  of 
David's.  From  the  bosom  of  the  heavenly  glory  to  which  He  is  raised.  He  bestows 
spiritual  blessings  on  men.  None,  therefore,  should  take  offence  at  His  present 
poverty."  But,  (a)  If  that  is  the  whole  problem,  the  problem  vanishes  ;  for  there  is 
not  the  least  difficulty  in  admitting  that  a  descendant  may  be  raised  to  a  height  sur- 
passing that  of  his  ancestor.  There  is  no  serious  difficulty,  if  the  term  Lord  does  not 
include  the  notion  of  a  sonshdp  superior  to  that  which  is  implied  in  the  title  son  of 
David,  (p)  So  thoroughly  is  this  our  Lord's  view,  that  in  Mark  the  question  put  by 
Him  stands  thus:  '*  David  calls  Him  his  Lord  ;  Juno,  then,  is  He  his  sonr*  In 
Eeim's  sense,  Jesus  should  have  said :  "  David  calls  Him  his  son  ;  how,  then,  is  He 
his  Lord?'*  In  the  form  of  Matthew  [the  Gospel  to  which  Eeim  uniformly  gives  the 
preference,  and  to  which  alone  he  ascribes  any  real  value),  the  true  poiut  of  me  ques- 
tion is  still  more  clearly  put :  '*  Whose  son  is  He  ?*'  The  problem  is  evidently,  there- 
fore, the  Davidie  sonship  of  Jesus,  as  an  undeniable  fact,  and  yet  apparently  contra- 
dictory to  another  sonship  implied  in  the  term  David's  Lord.  Finally,  (e)  If  it  was 
merely  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  kingdom  which  Jesus  meant  to  teach,  as  Ck>lani 
and  Keim  allege  in  their  two  different  interpretations,  there  were  many  simpler  and 
clearer  ways  of  doing  so,  than  the  ambiguous  and  complicated  method  which  on 
their  supposition  He  must  have  employed  here.  The  question  put  by  Jesus  would 
be  nothfiig  but  a  pla^-  of  wit,  unworthy  of  Himself  and  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

4.  According  to  Yolkmar,  this  whole  piece  is  a  pure  invention  of  Mark,  the  prim- 
itive evangelist,  who,  by  putting  this  question  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  skilfully 
answered  this  Rabbinical  objection :  Jesus  did  not  present  Himself  to  the  world 
either  as  David's  descendant  or  as  His  glorious  successor  ;  conseauently  He  cannot 
be  the  Messiah,  for  the  O.  T.  makes  Messiah  the  son  of  David.  Mark  answered  by 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  :  No  ;  it  is  impossible  that  the  0.  T.  could  have  meant  to  make 
Messiah  the  sou  of  David,  for  according  to  Ps.  110  the  Messiah  was  to  be  his  Lord. 
But,  (a)  It  would  follow  therefrom,  as  Yolkmar  acknowledges,  that  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  none  had  regarded  Him  as  the  descendant  of  David.  Now  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude  on  the  day  of  Palms,  the  address  of  the  woman  of  Canaan,  that  of 
Bartimeus,  and  all  the  other  like  passi^ges,  prove  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Davidic 
soncdiip  of  Jesus  was  a  genemlly  admitted  fact.  Q))  How  was  it  that  the  sctibes 
never  protested  against  the  Messianic  pretensions  of  Jesus,  especially  on  the  occasion 
of  EUs  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim,  if  His  attitude  son  of  David  had  not  been  a  notori- 
ous fact  ?  (c)  The  Davidic  descent  of  the  family  of  Jesus  was  so  well  known  that 
the  Emperor  Dumitian  summoned  the  nephews  of  Jesus,  the  sons  of  Jude  His 
brother,  to  Rome,  under  the  desi^ation  of  sons  of  David,  (d)  St.  Paul,  in  the  year 
59,  poettively  teaches  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  (Rom.  1  : 3).  And  Mark,  the 
PauUne  (according  to  Yolkmar),  denied  to  Jesus  this  same  sonship  in  73  (the  date, 
according  to  Yollunar,  of  Mark's  composition),  by  a  reasoning  adhoc/  Still  more, 
Luke  himself,  that  Pauline  of  the  purest  water,  reproduces  Mark's  ezprebS  denial, 
without  troubling  himself  about  the  positive  teaching  of  Paul !  Yolkmar  attempts 
to  elude  the  force  of  this  argument  by  maintaining  that  Paul's  saying  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  only  a  concession  made  by  him  to  the  Judeo-Ghristian  party  1  To 
the  objection  taken  from  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Luke  d  :23,et  seq,),  Yolkmar  auda- 
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ciously  replies  that  Luke  mentions  it  only  to  set  it  aside  ("umdetu  iSuofifWi").  And 
yet  this  same  Luke,  as  we  have  seen,  expressly  asserts  this  sonship  (1  :  82  and  69V 
(e)  Let  us  add  a  last  discovery  of  Volktiiar*s  :  Matthew  found  it  useful,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Judeo-Christlan  party,  to  accept  in  spite  of  Mark  the  idea  of  the  Davidic 
descent  of  Jesus  as  he  found  it  contained  in  Luke  (in  that  genealogical  document 
which  Luke  had  quoted  only  ta  set  aside)  1  Only,  to  glodfy  Jesus  the  mora,  he 
substituted  at  his  own  hand,  for  tne  obscure  branch  of  I^than  (Luke's  genealogy), 
the  royal  and  much  more  glorious  line  of  Solomon  (Matthew's). 

Thus  our  sacred  writers  manipulate  history  to  suit  their  interest  or  caprice ! 
Instead  of  the  artless  simplicity  which  moves  us  in  their  writings,  we  find  in  them 
device  opposed  to  device  and  falsehood  to  falsehood !  Be  it  ours  to  stand  aloof 
from  such  saturnalia  of  criticism  ! 

Our  interpretation,  the  only  natural  one  in  the  context,  is  confirmed  :  (1)  By  those 
expressions  in  the  Apocalypse  :  the  root  and  offspring  of  David— -expressions  which 
correspond  to  those  of  Lord  and  son  of  this  king"^,  (2^  by  Paul's  twofold  declaration, 
'*  made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  [David's  son],  and  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power  since  His  resurrection,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness 
[David's  LordJ  ;"  (3)  by  the  silence  of  Jesus  at  the  time  of  His  condemnation.  This 
question,  put  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people  to  the  conscience  of  His  judges,  had 
answered  beforehand  the  accusation  of  blasphemy  raised  against  Him.  Such  was 
the  practical  end  which  Jesus  had  in  view,  when  with  this  question  He  closed  this 
decisive  passage  of  arms. 

7.  The  Warning  against  the  Scribes :  20  :  45-^7.— Vers.  45-47.*  On  the  field  of 
battle  where  the  scribes  have  just  been  beaten*  Jesus  judges  them.  This  short  dis- 
course, like  its  parallel  Mark  12  :  38-40,  is  the  summary  of  the  great  discourse  MatL 
23,  wherein  Jesus  pronounced  His  woe  on  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  which  may 
be  called  the  judgment  of  the  theocratic  authorities.  It  is  the  prelude  to  the  great 
eschatological  discourse  which  follows  (the  judgment  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  world,  Matt.  24  and  25).  In  the  discourse  Matt.  28,  two  different  dis- 
courses are  combined,  of  which  the  one  is  transmitted  to  us  by  Luke  (11  :  87  et  seq.), 
in  a  context  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  other  was  really  uttered  at 
the  time  where  we  find  it  placed  in  the  first  Gospel.  We  have  only  an  abridgment 
in  Mark  and  Luke,  either  because  it  was  found  in  this  form  in  the  documents  from 
which  they  drew,  or  because,  writing  for  Gentile  readers,  they  deemed  it  unneceesiiry 
to  transmit  it  to  them  in  whole.  OeXdvTtav :  who  take  their  pleasure  in.  There  are 
two  ways  of  explaining  the  spoliations  referred  to  in  the  words  :  dewmring  mdovot* 
hmtses.  Either  they  extorted  considerable  presents  from  pious  women,  under  pretext 
of  interceding  for  them — this  sense  would  best  agree  with  the  sequel,  especially  with 
the  reading  irpoaevx6/ievoL ;  or  what  is  more  natural  and  piquant,  by  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  eat  up,  Jesus  alludes  to  the  sumptuous  feasts  provided  for  them  by  those 
women,  while  they  filled  the  office  of  directors  of  the  conscience  ;  in  both  senses  : 
the  Tartuffes  of  the  period.  The  word  irp^i^aii,  strictly  pretext,  signifies  secondarily. 
show.  The  words  grecUer  damnation,  include  in  an  abridged  form  all  the  oval,  tooesf 
of  Matthew. 

8.  The  Widow's  Alms :  21  : 1-4.— Vers.  l-4.t  This  piece  is  wanting  in  Matthew. 
Why  would  he  have  rejected  it,  if,  according  to  Holtzmann'9  view,  he  had  before 
him  the  document  from  which  the  other  two  have  taken  it  ?    According  to  Hark 

*  Ver.  45.  B.  D.  omit  avrov  after  ^0j;rat5.  Ver.  47.  D.  P.  R.  some  Mnn.  Syr. 
ltP*«*i««,  Vg.,  npo^evxofievoi  instead  of  npooevxovrat. 

t  Ver.  2.  9  Mjj.  several  Mnn.,  nva  nai  instead  of  Kai  nva.  9  Mjj.  several  Hnn. 
omit  Kot.     Ver.  4.  ».  B.  L.  X.  4  Mnn.  Syr*"',  omit  rov  Beov  after  <5«pa. 
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(12  :  41-44),  Jesus,  probably  worn  out  witk  tfiie  precediDg  Bcene,  sat  down.  In  the 
court  of  the  women  there  were  placed,  accordinj?  to  the  Talmud  (tr.  Schekalim,  vL 
1,  5, 18),  thirteen  coffers  with  horn-shaped  orifices ;  whence  their  name  PHDW* 
They  were  called  ya^ofvXdKia,  treanmes.  This  name  in  the  sing,  designated  the 
locality  as  a  whole  where  those  coffers  stood  (John  ^  :  20) ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xix.  6. 1). 
This  is  perhaps  the  meaning  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  Mark  (5 :  41) :  over 
agairat  the  treasury  ;  in  Luke  it  is  applied  to  the  coffers  themselves.  Aeirrtfv,  mUe  : 
the  smallest  coin,  probably  the  eighth  part  of  the  as,  which  was  worth  from  six  to 
eight  centimes  (from  a  halfpenny  to  three  farthings).  Two  ^eirrd,  therefore,  corre- 
spond nearly  to  two  centime  pieces.  Bengel  finely  remarks  on  the  two :  **  one  of 
which  she  might  have  retained.''  Mark  translates  this  expression  into  Roman 
money  :  *'  which  make  a  farthing" — a  slight  detail  unknown  to  Luke,  and  fitted  to 
throw  light  on  the  question  where  the  second  Gospel  was  composed.  In  the  sayings 
which  Jesus  addresses  to  His  disciples.  His  object  is  to  lead  their  minds  to  the  true 
appreciation  of  human  actions  according  to  their  quality,  in  opposition  to  the  quan- 
titative appreciation  which  forms  the  essence  of  Pharisaism.  Such  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  :  sJie  hatJi  cast  in  more  ;  in  reality,  with  those  two  miles  she  had  cast  in  her 
heart.  The  proof  {ydp,  yer.  4)  is  given  in  what  follows :  she  hath  cast  in  of  her  penury 
aU  that  she  had.  *T(7T€(nj/ta,  deficiency ^  denotes  what  the  woman  had  as  insufficient  for 
her  maintenance.  '*  And  of  that  too  little,  of  that  possession  which  in  itself  is  already 
a  deficiency,  slTe  has  kept  nothing.*'  The  word  voTipnaiz  in  Mark  denotes  not  what 
the  woman  had  as  insufficient  {iaripnfia),  but  her  entire  condition,  as  a  state  of  con- 
tinued penury.  What  a  contrast  to  the  avarice  for  which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
are  upbraided  in  the  preceding  piece  !  This  incident,  witnessed  by  Jesus  at  such  a 
time,  resembles  a  flower  which  He  comes  upon  all  at  once  in  the  desert  of  official 
devotion,  the  sight  and  perfume  of  which  make  Him  leap  with  Joy.  Such  an 
example  is  the  Justification  of  the  beatitudes,  Luke  6,  as  the  preceding  discourse 
justifies  the  oiai,  tooes,  in  the  same  passage. 

THIBD     CTCIiB.--CHAF.   21  :  5-88. 

The  Prophet  qf  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

This  piece  contains  a  question  put  by  the  disciples  (vers.  5-7),  the  discourse  of 
Jesns  in  answer  to  their  question  (vers.  8-86),  and  a  general  view  of  the  last  days 

(vers.  87,  88). 

1.  TheQuetUon:  vers.  5-7.»— To  the  preceding  declaration,  some  of  the  hearers 
might  have  objected,  that  if  only  such  gifts  as  the  widow's  had  been  made  in  that 
holy  place,  those  magnificent  structures  and  those  rich  offerings  would  not  have 
existed.  It  was  doubtless  some  such  reflection  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  con- 
versation. This  conversation  took  place,  according  to  Matthew  24 :  1  and  Mark 
18  : 1,  as  Jesus  left  the  temple,  and  on  occasion  of  an  observation  made  by  Eis  dis- 
ciples (Matthew),  orby  one  of  them  (Mark).  According  to  Matthew,  this  observation 
was  certainly  connected  with  the  last  words  of  the  previous  discourse  (not  related  by 
Mark  and  Luke),  28  :  88  :  "  Your  house  is  left  unto  you  [desolate]."    How  can  it  be 

♦  Ver.  5.  ».  A.  D.  X.,  ova^e/ioffii- instead  of  ava^Tipaaiv,  Ver.  6.  D.  L.  ItP»"»*»«, 
omit  a  after  ravra.   ».  B.  L.  some  Mnn:  add  w<5c  after  Wu  or  AtOov. 
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asserted  that  three  evangelists,  copying  t^e  same  document,  or  copying  from  one 
another,  could  differ  in  such  a  way  ? 

In  the  answer  of  Jesus  (ver.  6),  the  words,  ravra  d  Beopelre,  iheae  things  uihich  ye  be- 
hold, maybe  taken  interrogatively  :  *'  These  are  the  things,  are  they,  which'  ye  are 
beholding?"  Or  we  may  take  them  as  in  apposition  to  XiQos,  and  the  subject  of 
a^edrfaerat,  which  is  more  categorical  and  solemn  :  "  As  to  these  things  which  ye  be- 
hold .  .  .  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another."  It  was  evening  (Luke 
5  :  87),  at  the  moment  x)erhaps  when  the  setting  sun  was  casting  his  last  rajrs  on  the 
sacred  edifice  and  the  holy  city.  Several  critics  think  that  Luke  places  this  discourse 
also  in  the  temple.  But  this  opinion  does  not  agree  either  with  vers.  5  and  6,  where 
the  temple  buildings  are  contemplated  by  the  interlocutors,  which  supposes  them  to 
be  at  some  distance  from  which  they  can  view  them  as  a  whole,  or  with  ver.  7,  which 
conveys  the  notion  of  a  private  conversation  between  the  disciples  and  the  Master. 
Acconiing  to  Mark  (18  : 8),  Jesus  was  sealed  with  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew, 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over  against  that  wonderful  scene.  Here  is  one  of  those  de- 
tails in  which  we  recognize  the  recital  of  an  eye-witness,  probably  Peter.  Matthew, 
while  indicating  the  situation  in  a  way  similar  to  Mark,  does  not,  any  more  Chan 
Luke,  name  the  four  disciples  present.  Luke  and  Matthew  would  certainly  not  have 
omitted  such  a  circumstance,  if  they  had  copied  Murk  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  Mark 
would  not  hjave  added  it  at  his  own  hand,  if  he  had  compiled  from  the  text  of  the 
other  two. 

The  form  of  the  disciples'  question,  ver.  7,  differs  in  Luke  and  Mark,  but  the  sense 
is  the  same  :  the  question  in  both  refers  simply  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  and  to  the  dgn  by  which  it  shall  be  announced.  It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  tiie 
disciples  more  or  less  confounded  this  catastrophe  with  the  event  of  the  Parousia ;  but 
the  text  does  not  say  so.  It  is  quite  otherwise  in  Matthew  ;  according  to  him,  the 
question  bears  expressly  on  those  two  points  combined  :  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  and  the  sign  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  Luke  and  Matthew  each  give 
the  following  discourse  in  a  manner  which  is  in  keeping  with  their  mode  of  express- 
ing the  question  which  gives  rise  to  it.  In  Luke,  this  discourse  contemplates  exclu- 
sively the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  mention  is  made  of  the  end  of  the  world  (vers. 
25-27),  it  is  only  in  passing,  and  as  the  result  of  an  association  of  ideas  which  will  be 
easily  explained.  The  Parousia  in  itself  had  been  previously  treated  of  by  Luke  in 
a  special  discourse  called  forth  by  a  question  of  the  Pharisees  (chap.  17).  On  his 
side,  Matthew  combines  in  the  following  discourse  the  two  'subjects  indicated  in  the 
question,  as  he  has  expressed  it ;  and  he  unites  them  in  so  intunate  a  way,  that  all 
attempts  to  separate  them  in  the  text,  from  Chrysostom  to  Ebrard  and  Meyer,  have 
])roken  down.  Oomp.  vers.  14  and  22,  which  can  refer  to  nothing  but  the  Pluroosia. 
while  the  succeeding  and  preceding  context  refer  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  ver.  84,  which  points  to  this  latter  event,  while  all  that  pre- 
cedes and  follows  this  verse  applies  to  the  Parousia.  The  construction  attempted  by 
Gess  is  this  :  1.  From  vers.  4-14,  the  general  signs  preceding  the  Paroutia,  that  be- 
lievers may  not  be  led  to  expect  this  event  too  soon  ;  2.  From  vers.  15-28,  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  as  a  sign  to  be  joined  to  those  precursive  signs ;  3.  Vers. 
29-31,  the  Parousia  itself.  But  {a)  this  general  order  is  far  from  natural.  What  has 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  to  do  after  the  passage  vers.  4-14,  which  (Gess  acknowl- 
edges) supposes  it  consummated  long  ago  ?  The  piece  (No.  2)  on  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  is  evidently  out  of  place  between  the  description  of  the  signs  ol  the 
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Paronsia  (Na.  1)  and  that  of  the  Parousia  i&eir(No.  8).  (b)  This  division  cannot  be 
carried  out  into  detail :  ver.  22,  which  Gess  is  obliged  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  can  apply  only  to  the  Parousia.  And  the  *'  all  these  things"  of  ver.  34, 
which  he  restricts  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  first  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel to  the  Gentiles,  as  first  signs  of  the  Parousia,  has  evidently  a  much  wider  scope 
in  the  evangelist's  view.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted,  either  that  Jesus  Himself 
confounded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  those  two 
events  formed,  in  His  judgment,  one  and  the  same  catastrophe,  or  that  two  distinct 
discourses  uttered  by  Him  on  two  different  occasions  appear  in  Matthew  united  in 
one.  Different  expedients  have  been  used  to  save  the  accuracy  of  Matthew's  account, 
without  prejudice  to  the  Saviour's  infallibility.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  Parousia,  Matt.  24,  refers  exclusively  to  the  invisible  return  of  Jesus 
to  destroy  Jerusalem.  This  explanation  is  incompatible  with  the  text,  especially  vers. 
29-81.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that  in  the  prophetic  perspective  the  final  coming  of 
the  Messiah  appeared  to  the  view  of  Jesus  as  in  immediate  connection  with  His  re- 
turn to  judge  Israel.  But  (a)  this  hypothesis  does  not  at  all  attain  the  end  which  its 
authors  propose,  that  of  saving  our  Lord's  infalUbility.  {b)  Jesus  could  not  affirm 
here  what  He  elsewhere  declares  that  He  does  not  know  (Mark  13  :  32),  the  time  of 
the  Parousia.  Even  after  His  resurrection  He  still  refuses  to  give  an  answer  on  this 
point,  which  is  reserved  by  the  Father  in  His  own  power  (Acts  1 : 6,  7).  (c)  We  can 
go  further,  and  show  that  Jesus  had  a  quite  opposite  view  to  that  of  the  nearness  of 
His  return.  While  He  announces  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  an  event  to  be  wit- 
nessed by  the  contemporary  generation.  He  speaks  of  the  Parousia  as  one  which  is 
possibly  yet  very  remote.  Consider  the  expression,  kXevaovToi  vfUpai,  days  toiU  come 
(Luke  17  :  22),  and  the  parable  of  the  widow,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  Ctod  will 
seem  to  the  Church  an  unjust  judge,  who  for  a  protracted  tuaie  refuses  to  hear  her, 
so  that  during  this  time  of  waiting  the  faith  of  many  shall  give  way  (18  : 1  ei  seq,). 
The  Master  is  to  return  ;  but  perhaps  it  will  not  be  till  the  second,  or  the  third 
watch,  or  even  till  the  morning,  that  He  will  come  (Mark  13  :  86  ;  Luke  12  :  38). 
The  great  distance  at  which  the  capital  lies  (Luke  19  :  12)  can  signify  nothing  else 
than  the  considerable  space  of  time  which  will  elapse  between  the  departure  of  Jesus 
and  His  return.  In  Matt.  25  : 5  the  bridegroom  tarries  much  longer  than  the  bridal 
procession  expected  ;  24  :  48,  the  unfaithful  servant  strengthens  himself  in  his  evU- 
doing  by  the  reflection  that  his  Lord  delayeth  His  coming.  Matt.  24  :  14,  the  gospel 
is  to  be  preached  in  all  the  world  and  to  all  the  Gentiles  (Mark  16 :  15,  J/o  ev&ry 
creature) ;  and  Matt.  26  :  18.  Mary's  act  is  to  be  published  in  the  whole  world  before 
Jesus  shall  return.  In  fine,  the  gospel  shaU  transform  humanity  not  by  a  magical 
process,  but  by  slow  and  profound  working,  Uke  that  of  leaven  in  dough.  The  king- 
dom  of  Qod  will  grow  on  the  earth  like  a  tree  which  proceeds  from  an  imperceptible 
seed,  and  which  serves  in  its  maturity  to  shelter  the  birds  of  heaven.  And  Jesus, 
who  knew  human  nature  so  deeply,  could  have  imagined  that  such  a  work  could  have 
been  accomplished  in  less  than  forty  years  !  Who  can  admit  it  ?  The  confusion 
which  prevails  in  this  whole  discourse.  Matt.  24  (as  well  as  in  Mark  13),  and  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  two  distinct  discourses  of  Luke,  must  therefore  be  ascribed 
not  to  Jesus,  but  to  the  account  which  Matthew  used  as  the  basis  of  his  recital. 

This  confusion  in  Matthew  is  probably  closely  connected  with  the  Judeo-Christian 
point  of  view,  under  the  sway  of  which  primitive  tradition  took  its  form.  In  the 
prophets,  the  drama  of  the  last  days,  which  closes  the  eschatological  perspective,  em- 
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braces  as  two  events  nearly  following  one  another,  the  judgment  whereby  Israel  is 
purified  by  means  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  punishment  of  the  Gentiles  by  Jehovah. 
Preoccupied  with  this  view,  the  hearers  of  Jesus  easily  overlooked  in  His  disouorBes 
certain  transitions  which  reserved  the  interval  between  those  two  events  usually  com- 
bined in  the  O.  T.  ;  and  that  so  much  the  more,  as,  on  looking  at  it  closely,  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  is  really  the  first  act  of  the  world's  judgment  and  of  the  end 
of  the  days.  The  harvest  of  an  early  tree  announces'  and  inaugurates  the  general 
hardest ;  so  the  judgment  of  Jerusalem  is  the  prelude  and  even  the  first  act  of  the 
judgment  of  humanity,  ^he  Jew  has  priority  in  judgment,  because  he  had  priority 
of  grace  (comp.  the  two  corresponding  irpHrov,  Rom.  2:9,  10).  With  the  judgment 
on  Jerusalem,  the  hour  of  the  world's  judgment  has  really  struck.  The  present  epodi 
is  due  to  a  suspension  of  the  judgment  already  begun — ^a  suspension  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  make  way  for  the  time  of  grace  which  is  to  be  granted  to  the  Gtentiles  (saipol 
eOvcjv,  the  times  of  the  QentUes).  The  close  combmatfon  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem with  the  end  of  the  wosld  in  Matthew,  though  containing  an  error  in  a  chrono- 
logical point  of  view,  rests  on  a  moral  idea  which  is  profoundly  true. 

Thus  everything  authorizes  us  to  give  the  preference  to  Luke's  account  1.  Mat- 
thew's constant  habit  of  grouping  together  in  one,  niaterials  belonging  to  different  dis- 
courses ;  2.  The  precise  historical  situation  which  gave  rise  to  the  special  discourse  of 
chap.  17  on  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  which  cannot  be  an  invention  of  Luke  ;  3.  The 
established  fact,  that  the  confusion  which  marks  the  discourse  of  Matthew  was  foreign 
to  the  mind  of  Jesus  ;  4.  Finally,  we  have  a  positive  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  Luke  ; 
that  is  Mark.  For  though  his  great  eschatological  discourse  (chap.  18)  presents  the 
same  confusion  as  that  of  Matthew  in  the  question  of  the  disciples  which  calls  it 
forth,  it  is  completely  at  one  with  Luke,  and,  like  him,  mentions  only  one  subject,  • 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Might  Mark  have  taken  the  form  of  his  question  from  Luke,  and  that  of  the  dis- 
course from  Matthew,  as  Bleek  alleges  ?  But  the  incongruity  to  which  such  a  coune 
would  have  led  would  be  unworthy  of  a  serious  writer.  Besides,  the  form  of  the 
question  is  not  the  same  in  Mark  as  in  Luke.  Finally,  the  original  details  which  we 
have  pointed  out  in  Mark,  as  well  as  those  special  and  precise  details  with  which  his 
narrative  abounds  from  the  day  of  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  onward,  do  not  admit  of 
this  supposition.  No  more  can  Luke  have  taken  his  question  from  Mark.  He  would 
have  borrowed  at  the  same  time  the  details  peculiar  to  Mark  which  he  wants,  and  the 
form  oLthe  question  is  too  well  adapted  in  his  Gospel  to  the  contents  of  the  discoutse 
to  admit  of  this  supposition.  It  must  therefore  be  concluded,  that  if  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  discourse  Mark  came  under  the  influence  of  the  tradition  to  which  Mat- 
thew's form  is  due,  the  form  of  the  question  in  his  Gospel  nevertheless  remans  as  a 
very  striking  trace  of  the  accuracy  of  Luke's  account.  The  form  of  the  question  in 
Matthew  must  have  been  modified  to  suit  the  contents  of  the  discourse  ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  it  has  lost  its  original  unity  and  precision,  which  are  preserved  in  the  other  two 
evangelists. 

2.  The  Discourse :  vers.  8-36.— The  four  points  treated  by  Jesus  are :  l«f.  The 
apparent  signs,  which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  true  signs  (vers.  8-19) ;  2d.  The  tme 
sign,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  which  will  immediately  follow  it,  with  the 
time  of  the  Gentiles  which  will  be  connected  with  it  (vers.  20-24) ;  3d.  The  Parousia, 
which  will  bring  this  period  to  an  end  (vers.  25-27) ;  4ih,  The  practical  i^pllcatioa 
(vers.  28-86).  
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Vera.  S-19.*  The  Siffns  whicji  are  not  such.—'*  But  He  said,  Take  heed  that  ye  be 
not  deceived  ;  fur  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  1  am  he,  and  the  time  draw- 
eth  near.  Go  ye  not  therefore  after  them.  9.  And  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and 
commotions,  be  not  terrified  ;  for  these  things  must  first  come  to  pass  ;  but  the  end 
Cometh  not  so  epeedily.  10.  Then  said  He  unto  them,  Nation  shall  rise  against 
nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom.  11.  And  great  earthquakes  shall  be  in  divers 
places,  and  famines,  and  pestilences,  as  well  as  great  and  terrible  signs  from  heaven. 
12.  But  above  all,  they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  you,  and  persecute  you,  delivering 
you  up  to  the  synagogues,  aod  into  prisons,  bringing  you  before  kings  and  rulers  for 
my  name's  sake.  18.  But  it  shall  turn  to  you  for  a  testimony.  14.  Settle  it,  there- 
fore, in  your  hearts,  not  to  meditate  before  what  ye  sliall  answer.  15.  For  I  will  give 
you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  ^ot  be  able  to  gainsay  nor 
resist  16.  And  ye  shall  be  betrayed  even  by  parents,  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolks,  and 
friends  ;  and  some  of  you  shall  they  cause  to  be  put  to  death  ;  17.  And  ye  shall  be  hated 
of  all  for  my  name's  sake  ;  18.  And  there  shall  not  an  hair  of  your  head  perish.  19. 
In  your  patience  save  ye  your  lives.''  The  sign  to  which* the  question  of  the  apostle 
refers  is  not  indicated  till  ver.  20.  The  signs  vers.  8-19  are  enumerated  solely  to  put 
believers  on  their  guard  against  the  decisive  value  which  they  might  be  led  to  ascribe 
to  them.  The  vulgar  are  inclined  to  look  on  certain  extraordinary  events  in  nature 
or  society  as  the  evidences  of  some  approaching  catastrophe.  Many  events  of  this 
kind  will  happen,  Jesus  means  to  say,  but  without  your  being  warranted  yet  to  con- 
clude that  the  great  event  is  near,  and  so  to  take  measures  precipitately.  The  seduc- 
tion of  which  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  is  that  which  shall  be  practiced  by  the  false 
Messiahs.  The  meaning  is  probably  the  same  in  Luke  (ydp).  History,  it  is  true,  does 
not  attest  the  presence  of  false  Messiahs  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And 
those  who  are  most  embarrassed  by  this  fact  are  just  our  modem  critics,  who  see  in 
this  discourse  nothing  but  a  prophecy  ab  eventu.  They  suppose  that  the  author 
alludes  to  such  men  as  Judas  the  Galilean,  the  Egyptian  (Acts  21),  Theudas,  and 
others,  prudently  described  by  Josephus  as  mere  heads  of  parties,  but  who  really  put 
forth  Messianic  pretensions.  This  assertion  is  hard  to  prove.  For  our  part,  who  see  in 
this  discourse  a  real  prophecy,  we  think  that  Jesus  meant  to  put  believers  on  their 
guard  against  false  teachers,  such  as  Simon  the  magician,  of  whom  there  may  have 
been  a  great  number  at  this  period,  though  he  is  the  only  one  of  whom  profane  his- 
tory speaks.  "The  /<i)  irrorfi^ai,  not  to  let  themselves  be  terrified  (ver.  9),  refers  to  the 
temptation  to  a  premature  emigration.  Comp.  the  opposite  ver.  21.  Further,  it 
must  not  be  concluded  from  the  political  convulsions  which  shall  shake  the  East  that 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  now  near. 

Jesus  had  uttered  in  substance  His  whole  thought  in  those  few  words  ;  and  He 
might  have  passed  immediately  to  the  contiast  drau  Si,  but  tohen  (ver.  20).  Yet  He 
develops  the  same  idea  more  at  length,  vers.  10-19  Hence  the  words  in  which  Luke 
expressly  resumes  his  report :  Then  said  he  ttnto  them  (ver.  10).  This  passage,  vers. 
10-19,  might  therefore  have  been  inserted  here  by  Luke  as  a  fragment  borrowed  from 

•  Ver.  8r  ».  B.  D.  L.  X.  2  Mnn.  Vss.  omit  ovv,  Ver.  11.  fifc.  B.  L.  place  xon  be- 
fore  Jiora  toxov^.  Ver.  12.  fit.  B.  D.  L.  8  Mnn.,  anayofievovi  instead  of  ayopte- 
vov^,  Ver.  14.  The  hbs.  are  divided  between  Be6BB  and  Bets,  between  sti  raS  xap- 
Siai  (T.  R.)  and  er  rcni  xafiSicai  (Alex.).  Ver.  15.  2J(.  B.  L.  5  Mnn.,  ocyTt6rffycn  7 
arrttitsiy  instead  of  avrsiiteiv  ov8e  avTt6T7fvoct.  Ver.  18.  Marcion  omitted  this 
verse.    Ver.  19.  A.  B.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  Vg.,  Hr7j6s6Ba  instead  of  xrv6a66e. 
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a  separate  document  differing  from  the  source  whence  he  took  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
course. We  should  not  take  the  words  iXeyev  avToiz  as  a  parenthetical  propodtlon. 
and  connect  T&re  with  syeperjaerai :  **  Then  said  He  unto  them.  One  nation  shall  rise." 
According  to  the  analogy  of  Luke's  style,  we  should  rather  tranriate :  "  Then  said 
He  unto  them.  One  nation  .  .  ."  When  to  great  political  commotions  there  are 
added  certain  physical  phenomena,  the  imagination  is  carried  away,  and  the  people 
become  prophets.  Jesus  puts  the  Church  of  Palestine  on  its  guard  against  this  ten- 
Mency  (ver.  11).  It  is  well  known  that  the  times  which  preceded  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  were  signalized  in  the  East  by  many  calamities,  particularly  by  a  dreadful 
famine  which  took  place  under  Claudius,  and  by  the  earthquake  which  destroyed 
Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  etc.,  in  67  or  GS*  By  the  ngris  from  Keaven  we  are  to  understand 
meteors,  auroras,  eclipses,  etc.,  phenomena  to  which  the  vulgar  readily  attach  a  pro- 
phetic significance. 

One  of  those  events  which  contribute  most  to  inflame  fanaticism  in  a  religious 
community  is  persecution  ;  thus  are  connected  vers.  12  and  13.  Those  which  are 
announced  wiU  arise  either  from  the  Jews  (synagoffues),  like  that  marked  by  the 
martyrdoms  of  Stephen  and  James,  or  from  the  Gentiles  (kCn^fs  and  rulers),  like  that 
to  which  Paul  was  exposed  in  Palestine,  or  that  raised  by  Nero  at  Rome.  In  the 
phrase,  btfore  aU  these,  the  npd  {before)  refers  to  the  importance  of  this  sign,  not  to  its 
time.  Meyer  denies  that  vp^  can  have  this  meaning ;  but  Passow's  dictionary  cites  a 
host  of  examples  for  it.  It  is,  beades,  the  only  meaning  which  sulta  the  context  If 
irp^  here  signifies  btfore,  why  not  speak  of  the  persecutions  before  the  preceding  signs  ? 
What  Jesus  means  by  this  word  is,  that  among  all  those  signs,  this  is  the  one  which 
might  most  easily  throw  His  disciples  out  of  the  calm  attitude  in  which  they  ought  to 
persevere.  We  have  translated  the  passive  oyo/xevovs  by  the  active  (bringing).  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  render  the  passive  form  into  English.  Holtzmann  thinks  that  Luke 
here  traces  after  the  event,  though  iu  the  form  of  prophecy,  the  picture  of  those 
I>ersecutions  to  which  St.  Paul  was  exposed.  Can  we  suppose  an  evangelist,  to 
whom  Jesus  is  the  object  of  faith,  allov^lnghimself  deliberately  thus  to  put  words  into 
His  mouth  after  his  fancy  ?  Bleek  applies  the  word  iesUmony  (ver.  13)  to  that  which 
will  accrue  to  the  apostles  from  this  proof  of  their  fidelity.  It  is  more  natural,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  connection  with  vers.  14  and  15  (therefore,  ver.  14),  to  understand  by 
it  what  they  shall  themselves  render  on  occasion  of  their  persecution.  This  idea  falls 
back  again  into  the  Be  not  terrifled :  "  All  that  will  only  end  in  giving  you  the  oppor- 
tunity of  glorifying  me  !"  It  is  the  same  with  vers.  14  and  15,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  inspire  them  with  the  most  entire  tranquillity  of  soul  in  the  carrying  out  of  thdr 
mission.  Jesus  charges  Himself  with  everything  :  iyd  66a(j,  i  will  give.  The  mouth 
is  here  the  emblem  of  the  perfect  ease  with  which  they  shall  become  the  oigans  of  the 
wisdom  of  Jesus,  without  the  least  preparation.  The  term  avreivelv,  gcdneay,  refers 
to  the  fact  that  their  adversaries  shall  find  it  impossible  to  make  any  vaQd  reply  to 
the  defence  of  the  disciples  ;  the  word  resist,  to  the  powerlessness  to  answer  when  the 
disciples,  assuming  the  offensive,  shall  attack  them  with  the  sword  of  the  gospel.  In 
the  Alex,  reading,  which  places  avTiarrivaL  first,  we  must  explam  fi  in  the  sense  of  ^ 
e/Den, 

To  official  persecution  there  shall  be  added  the  sufferings  of  domestic  enmity.  The 

*  *'  The  Annals  of  Tacitus  and  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus  prove  famines,  earth- 
quakes, etc.,  in  the  times  of  Claudius  and  Nero  and  of  the  Jewish  war"  (Strilna^ 
**  Leben  Jesu  ftir  d.  d.  Yolk,"  p.  388). 


name  of  Jesus  will  epen  up  a  gulf  between  them  and  their  nearest.  Ver.  17  is  almost 
identical  with  John  16  :  21.  But  even  in  that  case  there  will  be  no  ground  for  dis- 
quiet The  time  will  not  yet  have  come  forthem  to  quit  the  accursed  city  and  land. 
Ver.  18 :  "  There  shall  not  an  hair  of  your  head  perish/'  seems  to  contradict  the 
close  of  Ter.  16  :  "  some  of  you  shall  perish."  This  contradiction  is  explained  by 
the  general  point  of  yiew  from  which  we  explain  this  piece  :  There  shall » indeed,  be 
some  individual  believers  who  shall  perish  in  the  persecution,  but  the  Christian  com- 
munity of  Palestine  as  a  whole  shall  escape  the  extermination  which  will  overtake 
the  Jewish  people.  Their  condition  is  indicated  in  ver.  10,  where  this  piece  is 
resumed.  It  is  one7>f  patience,  that  is  to  say,  peaceful  waiting  for  the  divine  signal, 
without  being  drawn  aside  either  by  the  appeals  of  a  false  patriotism  or  by  persecu- 
tion, or  by  false  signs  and  anti-Christian  seductions.  The  fut.  K-niaeaBe  in  A.  B.  is 
probably  a  correction  of  the  aor.  KrnaaaBe  (T.  R.).  The  imper.  signifies  :  '*  Embrace 
the  means  which  seem  the  way  to  lose  everything  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  save  your- 
selves." KTuaBai  does  not  mean  to  possess  (Ostervald),  but  to  acquire.  The  word 
suggests  that  of  Jeremiah,  1  tnU  giae  t?iee  thy  Ufe  for  a  prey.  And  now  at  length 
comes  the  contrast :  the  time  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  the  passive  attitude 
for  that  of  action  {brav  6i,  but  irAen,  ver.  20). 

Vers.  20-24.*  The  True  Sign,  and  the  Caiadrophe,—"  But  when  ye  shall  see 
Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh.  21. 
Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains  ;  and  let  them  which  are  in 
the  city  depart  out ;  and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the  fields  enter  thereinto.  22.  For 
these  be  the  days  of  vengeance,  that  all  things  which  are  written  may  be  fulfilled.  28. 
But  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck,  in  those  days  ; 
for  there  shall  be  great  distress  in  the  land,  and  wrath  upon  this  people.  24.  And 
they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all 
nations ;  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled."  Here  is  the  direct  answer  to  the  disciples*  question  :  "  When 
.  .  .  and  with  what  sign  ?**  Jesus  up  till  now  has  been  warning  believers  not  to 
give  way  to  hasty  measures.  Now  He  guards  them,  on  the  contrary,  against  the 
illusions  of  fanatical  Jews,  who  to  the  end  will  cherish  the  belief  that  God  will  not 
fail  to  save  Jerusalem  by  a  miracle.  "By  no  means,  answers  Jesus  :  be  assured  in 
that  hour  that  all  is  over,  and  that  destruction  is  near  and  irrevocable."  The  sign 
indicated  by  Luke  is  the  investment  of  Jerusalem  by  a  hostile  army.  We  see  nothing 
to  hinder  us  from  regarding  this  sign  as  identical  in  sense  with  that  announced  by 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  Daniers  words  (in  the  LXX.) :  the  ahominaium  cf  desoiatian 
standing  in  the  holy  place.  Why  not  understand  thereby  the  Gentile  standards  planted 
on  the  sacred  soil  which  surrounds  the  holy  city  ?  Luke  has  substituted  for  the 
obscure  prophetic  expression  a  term  more  intelligible  to  Gentiles.  It  has  often  beeq 
concluded  from  this  substitution,  that  Luke  had  modified  the  form  of  Jesus'  saying 
under  the  influence  of  the  event  itself,  and  that  consequently  he  had  written  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  if  Jesus  really  predicted,  as  we  have  no  doubt  He  did, 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  the  substitution  of  Luke's  term  for  the  eynonym  of  Daniel 
might  have  been  made  brfore  the  eveift  as  easily  as  after.  Keim  sees  in  the  expression 
of  the  other  Syn.  the  announcement  of  a  simple  profanation  of  the  temple,  like  that 

«  Ver.  21.  Marcion  omitted  vers.  21  and  22.  Ver.  28.  11  MjJ.  SO  Mnn.  It  Vg. 
omit  ev  before  tu  hiu,  which  T.  R.  reads,  with  9  Mj], 
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of  Antiochus  Epiphanes— a  prediction  which,  accordiDg  to  him,  was  not  fnlfiHed. 
But  in  this  case  we  must  establish  a  contradiction  between  this  tlireat  and  that  of  Che 
entire  destruction  of  the  temple  (Matt.  ver.  6  ;  Mark,  ver.  %),  which  is  purely  arbitrary. 
This  utterance  preserved  the  church  of  Palestine  from  the  infatuation  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  seized  upon  the  whole  Jewish  nation.    Remembering 
the  warning  of  Jesus  of  the  approach  of  the  Roman  armies,  the  Christians  of  Jodea 
fled  to  Pella  beypnd  Jordan,  and  thus  escaped  the  catastrophe  (£ua.  '*  Hist.  Ecd." 
ill.  5,  ed.   Lsemmef).     They  applied  the  expression,  t?ie  mountains  (ver.  21),  to  the 
mountainous  plateaus  of  Gilead.    Ver.  21.  '*  Let  those  who  dweU  in  the  capital  not 
remain  there,  and  let  those  who  dwell  in  the  country  not  take  refuge  in  it"    The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  ordinarily  seek  their  safety  behind  the  walls  of  the  capital 
But  in  this  case,  this  is  the  very  point  on  which  the  whole  violence  of  the  storm  will 
break.     Ver.  22  gives  the  reason  of  this  dispensation.    Comp.  11  :  50,  51.    Ver.  23 
exhibits  the  difficulty  of  flight  in  such  circumstauces.    Luke  here  omits  the  saying  of 
Matthew  ahout  the  impossibility  of  flight  on  the  Sctbbath,  which  had  no  direct  appli- 
cation to  Gentiles.     The  land  should  be  taken  in  the  restricted  sense  which  we  give 
the  word,  the  eounti'y.     St.  Paul  seems  to  allude  to  the  expression,  v^ratf^  upon  thii 
people,  in  Rom.  2  :  5-8  and  1  Thess.  2  :  16.     Ver.  24.  A  million  of  Jews  perished  in 
this  war  ;  97,000  were  led  captive  to  Egypt  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire 
(Josephus).     The  term  iraTovfiivri,  trodden,  denotes  more  than  taking  possession  ;  it  is 
the  oppression  and  contempt  which  follow  conquest ;   comp.   Rev.  11  : 2.      This 
unnatural  state  of  things  will  last^till  the  end  of  the  times  of  ifie  QentUes.   What  means 
this  expression  peculiar  to  Luke  2    According  to  Meyer  and  Bleek,  nothing  more  than  : 
the  time  of  Gkntile  dominion  over  Jerusalem.  But  would  it  not  be  a  tautology  to  say : 
Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles  until  the  time  of  €k$ntile  dominion 
come  to  an  end  ?  Then  the  plural  Katpoi,  the  times,  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  on 
this  view.    Neither  is  the  choice  of  the  term  Kaipdi,  the  opportunity,  instead  of  XP^*^* 
A  certain  sp^ce  of  time.     In  the  passage  19  :  44,  the  time  of  Israel,  Koipdi  denotes  the 
season  when  God  visits  this  people  with  the  offer  of  salvation.    According  to  this 
analogy,  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  should  desi^^te  the  whole  period  during  which  (3od 
shall  approach  with  His  grace  the  Gtentiles  who  have  been  hitherto  strangers  to  His 
kingdom.     Comp.  2  Cor.  6  .  2,  the  expressions  Koipd;  de/crdr,  ^/lipa  oarvfUaz .    The 
plural  Kaipoi,  the  times,  corresponds  with  the  plural  the  nations  ;  ther€tentile  peoples 
are  called  one  after  another ;  hence  there  arises  in  this  one  epoch  a  plurality  of 
phases. 

Modem  criticism  accuses  Luke  of  having  introduced  into  the  discourse  of  Jesus  at 
his  own  hand  this  important  idea,  which  is  wanting  in  Mark  and  Matthew  (Holtz- 
mann,  p.  406).  This  supposition,  indeed,  is  inevitable,  if  his  work  is  founded  on 
those  two  writings  or  on  the  documents  from  which  they  are  drawn,  the  proto-Mark 
or  the  Logia,  e.g.  But  if  this  saying  is  not  found  in  the  other  two  Syn.,  the  thought 
which  it  expresses  is  very  clearly  implied.  Do  they  not  both  speak  of  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  all  Gentile  peoples  (Matt.  24  :  14).  and  of  a  baptism  to  be  brought  to 
every  creature  Olli%v)gL.  16  :  15  ;  Matt.  28  :  19)  ?  Such  a  work  demands  time.  Gess  refers 
also  to  Mark  12  :  9,  Matt.  21  :  43,  and  22  :  18,  T^ere  Jesus  declares  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  will  pass  for  a  time  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  will  bring  forth  the  fruit* 
thereof,  and  where  He  describes  the  invitation  which  shall  b*j  addressed  to  them  with 
this  view  by  the  servants  of  the  Master  (parable  of  the  marriage  supper).  All  this 
work  necessarily  supposes  a  special  period  in  history.  Can  Jesus  have  thought  of 
this  period  as  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ?  We  have  already  proved  the  falsity 
of  this  assertion.     When,  therefore,  in  Luke  Jesus  inserts  the  times  of  the  QtntUes 
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between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  tne  Parousia,  He  says  nothing  but  what  is 
implied  in  His  utterances  Quoted  by  the  other  two  Syn.,  necessary  in  itself,  and  con- 
sequently in  keeping  with  His  real  thought.  That  established,  is  it  not  very  arbitrary 
to  affect  suspicion  of  Luke's  saying  in  which  this  idea  is  positively  expressed  ?  This 
era  of  the  Gentiles  was  a  notion  foreign  to  the  O.  T.  For,  in  the  prophetic  view,  the 
end  of  the  theocracy  always  coincided  with  that  of  the  present  world.  We  can  thus 
understand  how,  in  the  reproduction  of  Je»u's*  sayings  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  Church,  this  notion,  unconnected  with  anything  in  their  past  views, 
could  be  effaced,  and  disappear  from  that  oral  proclamation  of  the  gospel  which 
determined  the  form  of  our  two  first  Syn.  In  posiession  of  more  exact  written 
documents,  Luke  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  restored  the  sayings  of  Jesus  to 
their  true  form.  If  Jesus,  who.fixed  so  exactly  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jenualeni 
('*tbis  generation  shall  not  pass  till  .  .  .''),  declared  in  the  same  discourse  that 
He  did  not  Himself  know  the  day  of  Hu  coming  (Mark  18  :  32),  it  must  infallibly  have 
been  because  He  placed  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  between  those  two  events — an 
interval  which  is  precisely  the  peripd  of  the  Gentiles.  Is  not  this  explanation  more 
probable  than  that  which,  contrary^  to  all  psychological  posslbtiity,  ascribes  to  Luke 
80  strange  a  license  *,  as  that  of  dehberaiely  putting  into  his  Master's  mouth  sayings 
which  He  never  uttered  ?    . 

Vers.  25-27.f  Ths  ParouMa.— "And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the 
moon,  and  in  the  stars  ;  and  in  the  earth  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity  ;  the  sea 
and  the  waves  roaring  ;  26.  Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth  ;  for  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken. 
27.  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud  with  power  and  great 
glory."    We  have  found  that  the  main  subject  of  this  discourse  was  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  But  how  could  our  Lord  close  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  mention  of  the  epoch  of  the  Gentiles  which  was  to  follow  this  catas- 
trophe, without  terminating  by  indicating  the  Parousia,  the  limit  of  the  prophetic 
perspective  ?    The  mention  which  He  made  in  parsing  of  this  last  event,  which  was 
to  consummate  the  judgment  of  the  world  begun  by  the  former,  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  combination  of  the  two  subjects,  and  to  the  confounding  of  the  two  discourses 
in  tradition.    The  intermediate  idea,  therefore,  between  vers.  24  and  25  is  this : 
"  And  when  those  times  of  the  period  of  grace  granted  to  the  Gkintiles  shall  be  at  an 
end,  then  there  shall  be    .     .     .  ; "  then  follows  the  summary  deBcription  of  the 
Parousia.    Those  two  judgments,  that  of  the  theocracy  and  that  of  the  world,  which 
Luke  separates  by  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  are  closely  connected  in  Matthew  by  the 
ev6iuSf  immediately,  ver.  29,  and  by  the  words  following  :  after  the  tribulation  of  those 
days,  which  cannot  well  refer  to  anything  else  than  the  great  tribulation  mentioned 
ver.  21,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (vers.  15-20).    In  fact,  the 
Parousia  is  mentioned  here  by  Matthew  (ver.  27)  only  to  condemn  beforehand  the 
lying  revelations  of  false  prophets  (vers.  23-26)  as  to  the  form  of  that  event.   In  Mark 
there  is  the  same  connection  as  in  Matthew,  though  somewhat  less  absolute,  between 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Parousia  ("in  those  days,"  but  without  the 
immediaidy  of  Matthew).    The  three  writers'  compilations  are,  it  Is  easily  seen,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another. 

Jesus  described,  17  :  26-30  and  18  : 8,  the  state  of  worldliness  into  which  society 
and  the  Church  itself  would  sink  in  the  last  times.    In  the  midst  of  this  carnal 

*  Holtzmann,  on  occasion  of  the  piece  vers.  25-36,  says,  in  speaking  of  Luke  : 
•'  Noch  weiter  geht  die  Licenz    .     .    ."  (p.  237). 

t  Ver.  25.  ».  B.  D.,  eaovrai  instead  of  ecrai,  Alex.  It,  Vg.,  7,^^$  instead  of 
ijXf»foijS  (T.  R,  Byz.). 
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security,  alarming  symptoms  will  all  at  once  proclaim  one  of  those  univenal  Te^u- 
tions  through  which  our  earth  has  more  than  once  passed.  Like  a  ship  creaking  in 
every  timber  at  the  moment  of  its  going  to  pieces,  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  (i^ 
oiKovfiivTi),  and  our  whole  solar  system,  shall  undergo  unusual  commotions.  The  mov- 
ing forces  {Swdfieti),  regular  in  their  action  till  then,  shall  be  as  it  were  set  free  from 
their  laws  by  an  unknown  power  ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  violent  but  short  distress, 
the  world  shall  see  Him  appear  whose  coming  shall  belike  the  lightning  which  shines 
from  one  end  of  heaven  to  tUfc  other  (17  :  24).  The  cloud  is  here,  as  almost  every- 
where  in  Scripture,  the  symbol  of  judgment  The  gathering  of  the  elect,  placed  here 
by  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  1  Thess.  4  :  1^,  17,  2  Thess.  3 : 1, 
where  the  word  kniawayuyii  reminds  us  of  the  kmavvdyeiv  of  the  two  evangelistSL  Is 
it  not  a  proof  of  the  falsity  of  that  style  of  criticism  which  seeks  to  explain  every 
difference  in  text  between  the  Syn.  by  ascribing  to  them  opposite  points  of  view  ? 
Yer.  27.  It  is  not  said  that  the  Lord  shall  return  to  the  earth  to  remain  there.  This 
coming  can  be  only  a  momentary  appearance,  destined  to  .effect  (he  resurrection  of  the 
faithful  and  the  ascension  of  the  entire  Church  (1  Cor.  15  :  23  ;  Luke  17  :  81-85 ;  1 
Thess.  4  :  16,  17). 

Vers.  28-36.*  TTie  AppUeaUon,--**  When  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass, 
then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads  ;  for  your  reden^ption  draweth  nigh.  29.  'And 
He  spake  to  them  a  parable  :  Behold  the  fig-tree,  and  all  the  trees  ;  80.  When  they 
now  shoot  forth,  ye  see  and  know  of  your  own  selves  that  summer  is  now  nigh  at 
hand.  31.  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  see  these  things  come  to  pass,  know  ye  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ood  is  nigh  at  hand.  32.  Verily  I  say  unto  you»  This  generation  shall 
not  pass  away  till  all  be  fulfilled.  83.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  ;  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away.  34.  But  take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  yonr 
hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so 
that  day  come  upon  you  unawares.  35.  For  as  a  snare  it  shall  come  on  all  them  that 
dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  36.  Watch  ye,  therefore,  and  pray  always,  that 
ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these  things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to 
stand  before  the  Son  of  man."  Jesus  draws  practictd  conclusions  from  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  discourse  :  1.  In  respect  of  hope,  vers.  28-33  ;  2.  In  respect  of  watch- 
fulness, vers.  34-36. 

Vers.  28-33.  It  might  be  thought  that  after  this  saying  relative  to  the  Parousia 
(vers.  26,  27),  which  is  strictly  speaking  a  digression,  Jesus  returns  to  the  principal 
topic  of  this  discourse,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  expression  :  your  dditer- 
ance,  would  then  denote  the  emancipation  of  the  Judeo- Christian  Church  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  persecuting  Jewish  power.  The  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  GW.  ver. 
31,  would  refer  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  ver.  82 : 
tfu8  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  would  thus  indicate  quite  naturally  the  date  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Yet  the  fact  of  the  Parousia,  once  mentioned,  is  too  solemn 
to  be  treated  as  a  purely  accessory  idea.  The  kingdom  of  God  seems,  therefore,  ncocflh 
sarily  to  denote  here  rather  the  final  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  ;  and  th* 
deUwranee  (ver.  28)  should  be  applied  to  the  definitive  emancipation  of  the  Church  by 
the  return  of  the  Lord  (the  deliverance  of  the  widow,  18 : 1-8).     Cfyoundva,  ver. 

*  Yer.  83.  ».  B.  D.  L.  3  Mnn.,  wapeAwffovrat  instead  of  vapBlBwn  (which  is  taken 
from  Matthew  and  Mark).  Ver.  85.  »,  B.  D.,  <Je  instead  of  ow.  Ver.  36,  ».  B.  L, 
X.  7  Msin.,  KaTiax^arire  instead  of  Kara^iu^tire.    15  Mjj.  omit  ravra. 
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90  :  "  It  is  not  necessary  that  an  official  proclamation  announce  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  that  summer  is  near  !'  *  It  is  about  the  middle  of  March  that  fruits  begin  to 
show  themselves  ou  the  old  branches  of  the  spring  flg-tree  ;  they  reach  maturity  be- 
fore the  shooting  of  the  leaves.  The  first  harvest  is  gathered  in  June  (Eeim,  liL  p. 
206), 

Can  ver.  32  refer  still  to  the  Parousia  ?  But  in  that  case,  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  expression  :  this  generation  f  Jerome  understood  by  it  the  human  species*  Origen 
and  Chrysostom  the  Christian  Church.  These  explanations  are  now  regarded  as 
forced.  That  of  Domer  and  Riggenbac.h,  who  take  it  to  mean  the  Jewish  people 
(applying  to  their  conversion  the  image  of  the  fig-tree  flourishing  again,  vers.  29,  80), 
is  not  much  more  natural.  In  this  context,  where  we  have  to  do  with  a  chronolog- 
ical determination  (*'  is  nigh/'  ver.  81),  the  meaning  of  ytved  must  be  temporal.  Be- 
sides, we  have  the  authentic  commentary  on  this  saying  in  Luke  11 :  60,  61,  where 
J<3sus  declares  that  it  is  the  very  generation  which  is  to  shed  His  blood  and  that  of 
His  messengers,  which  must  suff^,  besides,  the  punishment  of  all  the  innocent  blood 
shed  since  that  of  Abel  down  to  this  last.  It  is  not  less  false  to  give  to  this  expres- 
sion, with  the  Tabingen  school,  such  an  extension  that  it  embraces  a  period  of  70 
years  (Hilgenfeld),  or  even  of  a  century  (Volkmar) :  the  duration  of  a  man's  life.  It 
has  not  this  meaning  among  the  ancients.  In  Herod.  (2.  142,  7.  171),  Heraclitus,  and 
Thuc.  (1.  14),  it  denotes  a  space  of  from  80  to  40  years.  A  century  counts  three  gen- 
erations. The  saying  of  Irenidus  respecting  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse, 
wherein  he  declares  '*  that  this  vision  was  seen  not  long  before  his  epoch,  almost 
within  the  time  of  our  generation,  toward  the  end  of  Domitian's  rdgn/'  does  not  at 
all  prove  the  contrary,  as  Volkmar  alleges ;  for  Ireneus  says  expressly :  axt^6v, 
almoBt,  well  aware  that  he  is  extending  the  reach  of  the  term  generation  beyond  its 
ordinary  application.  Au  impartial  exege^s,  therefore,  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  say- 
ing fixes  the  date  of  the  near  destruction  of  Jerusalem  at  least  the  third  of  a  century 
after  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  The  meaning  is  :  "  The  generation  which  shall  shed  this 
blood  shall  not  pass  away  till  God  re<|uire  it"  (in  opposition  to  all  the  blood  of  the 
ancients  which  has  remained  so  long  unavenged).  Ilavra,  aU  things^  refers  to  all  those 
events  precursive  of  that  catastrophe  which  are  eniunerated  vers.  8-19,  and  to  the 
catastrophe  itself  (20-24).  The  position  of  this  saying  immediately  after  the  preceding 
verses  relative  to  the  Parousia,  seems  to  be  in  Luke  a  faint  evidence  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  that  confusion  which  reigns  throughout  the  whole  discourse  as  related 
by  the  other  two  Syn.  There  is  nothing  in  that  to  surprise  us.  Would  not  the  omis- 
sion of  some  word  of  transition,  or  the  simple  displacing  of  some  sentence,  suflSce  to 
produce  this  effect  ?  And  how  many  cases  of  similar  transpositions  or  omissions  are 
to  be  met  with  in  our  Syn.  ?  But  if  this  observation  is  well  founded,  it  proves  that 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  not  composed^  any  more  than  the  other  two,  after  the  de- 
Btruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Heaven  and  ea/rth  (ver.  88)  are  contrasted  with  those  magnificent  structures  which 
His  disciples  would  have  Him  to  admire  (ver.  6) :  Here  is  a  very  different  overthrow 
from  that  which  they  had  so  much  difficulty  in  believing.  This  universe,  this  temple 
made  by  the  hand  of  Glod,  passeth  away  ;  one  thing  remains  :  the  threats  and  promises 
of  the  Master  who  is  speaking  to  them. 

Vers.  84-86.  Here,  as  in  chap.  12,  the  life  of  the  disciples  is  apparently  to  be  pro- 
longed till  the  Parousia.  The  reason  is,  that  that  period  is  ever  to  remain  the  point 
on  which  the  believer's  heart  should  fix  (12  -  86) ;  and  if,  by  all  the  generations  which 
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precede  the  last,  this  expectation  is  not  raized  in  its  visible  fonn,  it  has  its  truth, 
nevertheless,  in  the  fact  of  death,  that  constant  individual  returning  of  Jesus  which 
prepares  for  His  general  and  final  advent.  The  warning  ver.  34  refers  to  the  danger 
of  slumbering,  arising  from  the  state  of  the  world  in  the  last  times,  17 :  26-90.  On 
the  last  words  of  the  verse,  comp.  1  Thess.  5  : 1-7.  Ver.  35.  The  image  is  that  of 
a  net  which  all  at  once  incloses  a  covey  of  birds  peacefully  settled  in  a  field.  To  wOek 
(ver.  86)  is  the  emblem  of  constant  expectation.  With  expectation  prayer  is  naturally 
conjoined  under  the  influence  of  that  grave  feeling  which  is  produced  by  the 
imminence  of  the  expected  advent.  The  wo^l  araBijvai^  to  stand  upright,  indicates  the 
solemnity  of  the  event.  A  divine  power  will  be  needed,  if  we  are  not  to  sink  before 
the  Ron  of  man  in  His  glory,  and  be  forced  to  exclaim  :  "  Mountains,  fall  on  us  !*' 

With  this  discourse  before  it,  the  embarrassment  of  rationalism  is  great.  How 
explain  the  announcement  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  if  there  are  no  prophecies 7 
that  of  the  Parousia,  if  Jesus  is  but  a  sinful  man  like  ourselves  (not  to  say,  with 
R6nan,  a  fanatic)  ?  Baur  and  Strauss  say  :  Under  the  influence  of  Daniers  extrava- 
gant sayings,  Jesus  could  easily  predict  His  return  ;  but  He  could  not  announce  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Hase  and  Schenkel  say  :  Jesus,  as  a  good  politician,  might 
well  foresee  and  predict  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  but  (and  this  is  also  M.  Colam's 
opinion)  it  is  impossible  to  mr.ke  a  fanatic  of  Him  announcing  His  return.  Each  writer 
thus  determines  d  prioHWiQ  result  of  his  criticism,  according  to  his  own  dogmatic  con- 
viction. It  is  perfectly  useless  to  discuss  the  matter  on  such  bases.  Keim  recognizes 
the  indisputable  histoncal  reality  of  the  announcement  of  the  destruction  of  Jerunlem, 
on  the  ground  of  Matt.  26  :  60  (the  false  witnesses),  and  of  Acts  6  :  11-14  (Stephen), 
and  the  truth  of  the  promise  of  the  Parousia  as  well ,  the  saying  Mark  18  :  32  is  a  proof 
of  it  which  cannot  be  evaded.  Nevertheless,  agreeing  in  part  witii  M.  Colani,  he  re- 
gards the  discourse  Matt.  24  as  the  composition  of  an  author  much  later  than  the 
ministiy  of  Jesus,  who  has  improved  upon  some  actual  words  of  His.  This  apoca- 
lyptic poem,  Jewish  according  to  Weizsiicker,  Judeo-Christian  according  to  Colani 
and  Keim,  was  written  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  following  are  our  objections  to  this  h^'pothesis  :  1.  It  is  not  in  this  discourse 
only  that  Jesus  announces  the  catastrophe  of  Israel,  and  appends  the  extraordinary 
assertion  of  His  return.  On  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  read  again  Matt.  21 :  44. 
Luke  10  :  42-44,  Mark  11  :  14. 20, 12  :  9,  etc.  etc.  ;  and  on  the  Parousia,  Matt.  7 :  21-23. 
19  :  28,  25  :  31-46,  26  :  63,  64.  Luke  9  :  26  and  parall.,  13  :  23-27,  etc.  How  could 
those  numerous  declarations  which  we  And  scattered  over  different  parts  of  our  Syn. 
Gospels,  be  all  borrowed  from  this  alleged  apocalyptic  poem  ?  2.  How  could  a  private 
composition  have  obtained  such  general  authority,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  apos^ 
ties  or  their  first  disciples,  that  it  found  admission  into  our  three  Syn.  Gospels  as  an 
authentic  saying  of  our  Lord  ?  Was  ever  a  pure  poem  transformed  into  an  exact  and 
solemn  discourse,  such  as  that  expressly  put  by  our  three  evangelists  at  this  deter- 
minate historical  time  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  ?  Such  a  hypothesis  is  nothing  else 
than  a  stroke  of  desperation. 

Volkmar  finds  in  this  discourse,  as  everywhere,  the  result  of  the  miserable  in- 
trigues of  the  Christian  parties.  John  the  apostle  had  published  in  68  the  great  rev- 
erie of  the  Apocalypse.  He  still  hoped  for  the  preservation  of  the  temple  (Rev. 
11  'Aet  9Bq.\  which  proves  that  he  had  never  heard  his  Master  announce  its  destruc- 
tion. Five  years  later,  in  73,  Mark  composes  another  Apocalypse,  intended  to  rectify 
the  former.  He  elaborates  it  from  the  Pauline  standpoint ;  he  rejects  its  too  precise 
dates,  and  the  details  which  had  been  hazarded,  but  which  the  event  had  proved  false ; 
the  fixing,  e.g,,  of  the  three  years  and  a  half  which  were  to  extend  to  the  Parousia,  a 
date  for  which  he  prudently  substitutes  the  saying  :  *'  As  to  ttiat  day,  even  I  myself 
know  it  not,"  etc.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  great  eschatological  discourse  in  the 
Syn.,  the  most  ancient  monument  of  which  is  Mark  13.  But,  1.  This  alleged  dog- 
matic contrast  between  the  discourse  Mark  13  and  the  Apocalypse  exists  only  in  the 
mind  of  Volkmar  ;  the  latter  celebrates  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  the  former  foretells  it.    2.  The  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  in  68  ia 
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an  hypothesis,  the  falsehood  of  which  we  have,  as  we  think,  demonstrated.*    8.  It  is 
utterly  false  that  the  Apocalypse  teaches  the  preservation  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
The  description  11  :1  et  9eq.,  if  it  is  to  be  rescued  from  absurdity,  must  necessarily 
be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  we  have  also  demonstrated.  4-    4.  Certainly  the  poet- 
ical representations  of  the  Apocalypse  were  not  the  original  of  the  simple,  concise, 
prosaic  expressions  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  the  Syn.  ;  it  was  these,  on  the  con- 
tranr,  which  served  as  a  canvas  for  the  rich  delineations  of  the  Apocalypse.     Is  it  not 
erident  that  the  literal  terms  toaVf  famine,  pestilence^  eartkquakee,  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  (Luke  21 :  9-11  and  paralL),  are  amplified  and  developed  into  the  form  of  com- 
plete visions  in  the  apocalyptic  seals  {war,  in  Hev.  6  : 3,  4 ;  faminey  in  vers.  6:6; 
peiUlenee,  in  vers.  7,  8  ;  earthquake,  in  vers.  12-17  ;  comp.  alsa  the  peraeeutians  fore- 
told Luke  5  :  16,  17,  with  Rev.  6  : 9-11,  and  the  false  Christs  and  prophets  predicted 
Matt.  24 :  24,  with  Rev.  18)?    The  inverse  procedure,  the  return  from  the  elaborate  to 
the  simple,  from  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Gospels,  is  in  its  very  nature  inadmissible. 
The  composition  of  Jesus'  discourse  in  the  Syn.  is  therefore  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  not  the  reverse.    5.  The  historical  declaration  of  Jesus  in  Mark  : 
"  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man,  not  even  the  Bon, "  is  confirmed  by  Matt.  24 :  36  and 
Mark  12  :  35.     It  results  from  the  very  contents  of  this  marvellous  saying.    Who 
would  have  thought,  at  the  time,  when  the  conviction  of  the  Lord's  divinity  was  mak- 
ing way  with  so  much  force  in  the  Church,  and  when  Jesus  was  represented  in  this 
very  discourse  as  the  universal  Judge,  of  putting  into  His  mouth  a  saying  which 
seemed  to  bring  Him  down  to  the  level  of  other  human  beings  ?   Such  a  saying  must 
have  rested  on  the  most  authentic  tradition.    6.  We  have  proved  the  mutual  inde- 
pendence of  the  three  synoptical  !iCCounts.    The  origin  of  this  discourse  of  Jesus 
was  therefore,  no  doubt,  apostolical  tradition  circulating  in  the  Church,  agreeably  to 
Luke  1  : 1,  2. 

Jesus  then  called  Himself,  and  consequently  either  knew  or  believed  Himself  to 
be,  the  future  judge  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  In  the  former  case,  He  must  be 
something  more  than  a  sinful  man — He  can  be  onlv  the  God-man  ;  in  the  latter.  He 
is  only  a  tool  carried  away  with  pride.  In  vain  will  MM.  Colani,  Volkmar,  and  Keim 
attempt  to  escape  from  this  dilemma.  Genuine  historical  criticism  and  an  impartial 
exegesis  will  alwavs  raise  it  anew,  and  allow  no  other  choice  than  between  the  Christ 
of  the  Church  and  the  clever  charmer  of  M.  R6nan. 

What  conclusion  should  be  drawn  from  this  discourse  as  to  the  date  when  our 
Syn.,  and  Luke  in  particular,  were  composed?  De  Wette  has  justly  concluded, 
from  the  close  connection  which  this  discourse,  as  we  have  it  in  Matthew,  fixes  be- 
tween the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Parousia,  that  this  Gospel  must  have  been 
composed  before  the  former  of  those  two  events.  And,  in  truth,  it  requires  all 
Volkmar's  audacity  to  attempt  to  prove  the  contrary  by  means  of  that  very  MioS, 
immedieUely  (24  :  29),  which  so  directly,  as  we  have  seen,  connects  the  second  event 
with  the  first.  But  if  this  conclusion  is  well  founded  in  regard  to  the  first  Gospel,  it 
is  not  less  applicable  to  the  second,  which  in  this  respect  is  in  exactly  the  same  cir- 
cumstaaces  as  the  first.  As  to  Luke,  it  has  often  been  inferred  from  the  well- 
marked  diatinctiun  kept  up  between  the  two  subjects  and  the  two  discourses  (Parou- 
sia, chap.  17  ;  destruction  of  Jerusalem  chap.  21),  that  he  wrote  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  when  the  interval  between  the  two  events  was  historically  estaMished. 
Rational  aa  this  conclusion  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  is  nevertheless  unfounded. 
Por,  1.  Luke  himself,  as  we  have  seen  at  ver.  32.  is  not  wholly  exempt  from  the  con- 
fusion which  prevails  in  the  other  two.  2.  If  Jesus  in  His  own  judgment  distinctly 
separated  those  two  events,  why  might  He  not  have  spoken  of  them  Himself  in  two 
separate  discourses  ;  and  why  might  not  Luke,  in  this  case  as  in  many  others,  have 
nmply  reproduced  the  historical  fact  from  more  exact  origuials  (1 : 3,  4)  ? 

8.  QenercU  View  of  Vie  SUucUion :  vers.  37,  38.t — ^The  preceding  discourse  was 
delivered  by  Jesus  on  the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  evening.  Luke  here  characterizes 
our  Lord's  mode  of  living  during  the  last  days  of  His  life.      AOUCeaQai :  to  pass  the 

♦  "  Bulletin  Th^ologique."  1865,  pp.  236-249.  t  lb.  p.  242. 

X  Ver.  88.  4  Mnn.  add  at  the  end  of  this  verse,  Kat  aicrjABov  iKaaroc  eiS  rov  oikov 
avTou,  then  the  narrative  John  8  :  1-11. 
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night  in  the  open  air.  The  use  of  the  els  arises  ttom  the  idea  of  motion  contained  is 
Hepx^fuvos  (Bleek).  4  Mnn.  place  here,  after  ver.  38,  the  account  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adnltery,  which  in  a  large  number  of  documents  is  found  John  7  :  58-8  :  11. 
We  can  only  see  in  this  piece,  in  Luke  as  well  as  in  John,  an  interpolation  duubtlen 
owing  to  some  marghial  note  taken  by  a  copyist  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  which  in  some  mbs.  had  found  its  way  into  the  text  of  the  Gospel.  As  to  the 
rest,  this  nfurative  would  stand  much  better  in  Luke  than  in  John.  It  has  a  cloie 
bond  of  connection  with  the  contents  of  chap.  20  (the  snares  laid  for  Jesus).  And 
an  event  of  this  kind  may  have  actually  occurred  in  the  two  or  three  days  which  are 
summarily  described  in  vers.  37  and  38. 
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THE    PASSION. 

CHAPS.  22  Aia>  28. 

Tflx  Saviour  had  taken  up  a  truly  royal  attitude  in  the  temple.  Now  this  short 
anticipation  of  His  kingdom,  the  nonnal  blossoming  of  His  prophetic  activity,  is 
over ;  and  limiting  Himself  to  a  silence  and  passivity  which  have  earned  for  this 
period  the  name  of  the  Passion,  He  exercises  that  terrestrial  priesthood  which  was  to 
be  the  transition  from  His  prophetic  ministry  to  His  celestial  sovereignty. 

We  find  in  the  fourth  Gospel  (chap.  12)  a  scene  which  must  have  occurred  on-one 
of  the  days  referred  to  by  Luke  21  :  37,  88,  the  discourse  which  Jesus  uttered  in  the 
temple  in  answer  to  the  question  of  some  Greek  proselytes  who  had  desired  to  con- 
verse with  Him,  and  the  divine  manifestation  which  took  place  on  that  occasion. 
Then  it  is  siud,  '*  And  He  departed,  and  did  hide  Himself  from  them"  (ver.  36). 
This  departure  could  not  be  that  of  Matt.  24  : 1  (parall.  Luke  21  : 5).  The  scene 
which  precedes  differs  too  widely.  It  took  place,  therefore,  one  or  two  days  later  ; 
and  this  supposition  agrees  with  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  verses  of  chap.  21,  which 
forbid  U8  to  believe  that  Sftn  the  eschatological  discourse  Jesus  did  not  reappear  in 
the  temple.  Thus,  if  we  place  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
puriflcation  of  the  temple  on  Monday  (Mark),  the  captious  questions  put  to  Him  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  prophecy  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  on  the  evening  of 
tliat  day,  the  temple  scene  related  John  12  may  have  occurred  on  Wednesday ;  in 
which  case,  Jesus  would  pass  the  last  day,  Thursday,  in  His  retreat  at  Bethany  with 
His  disciples.  If  it  is  alleged,  with  Bleek,  that  the  entry  on  Palm  Day  took  place  on 
Monday,  each  of  the  eyents  mentioned  is  put  back  a  day  ;  and  the  temple  scene  fall- 
iug  in  this  case  on  Thursday,  Jesus  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  passed  this  last  day, 
like  all  the  rest,  at  Jerusalem.  Whatever  Keim  may  say,  who  alleges  two  days  of 
complete  retirement,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  everything  considered,  we  regard 
the  second  supposition  as  the  simplest. 

The  narrative  of  the  Passion  comprehends  :  L  The  preparation  for  the  Passion 
(22 : 1-46).  n.  The  Passion  (22 :  47  ;  23 :  46).  III.  The  eventa  foUowhig  the  Passion 
(28  :  47-M). 

FIB8T  CYCLE.—- CHAP.   22  :  1-46. 

The  Preparation  for  the  Paanon, 

This  eycie  comprehends  the  three  following  events :  Judas  preparing  for  the 
Pasrion  by  selling  Jesus  ;  Jesus  preparing  His  disciples  for  it  at  His  last  supper  ;  His 
preparing  Himself  for  it  by  prayer  in  Gethsemane. 
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I.  T  Tie  Treachery  of  Judas:  22  : 1-6.*— Vers.  1-6.  The  resolution  of  the  Sanhedrim 
was  taken.  The  only  question  for  it  henceforth  was  that  of  the  7u>u>  (to  irw5,  ver.  2).  Iti 
perplexity  arose  from  the  extraordinary  favor  which  Jesus  enjoyed  with  the  peqile, 
particularly  with  the  crowds  who  hAd  come  from  Galilee  and  from  abroad  ;  the  mlBB 
feared  a  popular  rising  on  the  part  of  those  numerous  friends  who  had  come  fromi 
distance  with  Him,  and  of  whom  they  did  not  feel  themselves  the  masters,  as  they 
did  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem.  80.  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  th^said 
in  their  conclaves.  **  Not  during  the  feast;"  which  may  signify  either  b^bre,  eretbe 
multitudes  are  fully  assembled,  or  qfter,  when  they  shall  have  departed,  and  they 
shall  be  again  masters  of  the  field.  But  it  was  in  exact  keeping  with  the  divine  ptan 
that  Jesus  should  dw  during  the  feast  (kv  r^  kopry) ;  and  the  perfidy  of  Judas,  thomcsM 
which  the  rulers  thought  they  could  use  to  attain  their  end,  was  that  of  which  Qod 
made  use  to  attain  His. 

It  appears  from  Matt.  26  :  2  and  Mark  14  : 1  that  it  was  Wednesday  when  tbe 
negotiation  between  Judas  and  the  Sanhedrim  took  place.  Luke  and  Mark  omit  the 
words  of  Jesus  (Matthew),  *'  In  two  days  is  the  Passover  .  .  ."  But  those  U» 
days  appear  in  Mark  in  the  form  of  the  narrative.  The  word  Passover,  rb  vaaxa,  from 
nCD .  ^^  Aramaic  {<nDD.  signifies  a  passing,  and  commemorates  the  manner  io 
which  the  Israelites  were  spared  in  Egypt  when  the  Almighty  passed  over  their 
houses,  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  without  slaying  their  first-born.  Thie 
name,  which  originally  denoted  the  lamb,  was  applied  later  to  the  Supper  itself,  then 
to  the  entire  feast.  The  Passover  was  celebrated  in  the  first  month,  called  Man, 
from  the  15th  of  the  month,  the  day  of  full  moon,  to  the  21st.  This  season  corre- 
sponds to  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April.  The  feast  opened  on  the  evcniDg 
which  closed  the  14th  and  began  the  15th,  with  the  Paschal  Supper.  Originally 
every  father,  in  virtue  of  the  priesthood  belonging  to  every  Israelite,  sacrificed  hiB 
lamb  himself  at  his  own  house.  But  since  the  Passover^  celebrated  by  Josiah,  the 
lambs  were  sacrificed  in  the  temple,  and  with  the  help  of  the  priests.  This  act  took 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  from  three  to  six  o'clock.  Some  hours  1aft«r  tbe 
Supper  began,  which  was  prolonged  far  into  the  night.  This  Supper  op^ied  the 
feast  of  unlea/oeTied  bread  {jtopr^  tqv  a^vfiuv,  ver.  1)  which,  according  to  the  Isw, 
lasted  the  seven  following  days.  The  first  and  last  (15th  and  21st)  were  sabbatiix 
The  intermediate  days  were  not  hallowed  by  acts  of  worship  and  sacrifices ;  work  vts 
lawful.  As  Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  lasted  eight 
days,  agreeing  with  our  Syn.,  who  make  it  begin  on  the  14th  (ver.  7  ;  Matt  26  :  17. 
Mark  14  :  12),  and  not  on  the  15th,  we  must  conclude  that  in'  practice  the  use  d 
unleavened  bread  had  been  gradually  extended  to  the  14th.  To  the  present  day,  it  ii 
on  the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th  that  all  leaven  is  removed  from  Israelitish 
houses. 

Luke,  ver.  3,  ascribes  the  conduct  of  Judas  to  a  Satanic  ihfiuence.    He  goes  tbe 
length  of  saying  that  Satan  entered  into  him.    He  means  to  remark  here,  in  a  genml 
way,  the  intervention  of  that  superior  agent  in  this  extraordinary  crime  ;  while  JobSi 
seeking  to  characterize  its  various  degrees,  more  exactly  distinguishes  the  time  wfaeB  , 
Satan  put  into  the  heart  of  Judas  the  first  thought  of  it  (comp.  13  : 2),  and  tbe  j 

*  Ver.  8.  A.  B.  D.  L.  X.,  Ka},ovjitevov  instead  of  evucaXovfuvov,    Ver.  4.  O.  P.  1®  ; 
Mnn.   Syr.  ItPi«'*<i"«,  add   «at  roiS  ypaufmrevaiv  after  roiS  apxiepevaiv.     C.  P.  9  Mnn.  ; 
Syr"*».  add  tov  lepov   after    arparriyoi^,     Ver.  5.   Tbe  mss.   are  divided  between 
apyvptov  and  apyvpia.      Ver.  6.  fi^*  C.  ItP***"***"*,  omit  koi  e^ufioXoytjctv, 
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moment  when  he  entered  into  him  so  as  to  take  entire  possession  of  his  will  (13  :  37). 
According  to  the  biblical  view,  this  intervention  of  Satan  did  not  at  all  exclude  the 
liberty  of  Judas.  This  disciple,  in  joining  the  service  of  Jesus,  had  not  taken  care 
to  deny  his  own  life,  as  Jesus  so  often  urged  His  own  to  do.  Jesus,  instead  of  be- 
coming the  end  to  his  heart,  had  remained  the  means.  And  now,  when  he  saw  things 
terminating  in  a  result  entirely  opposed  to  that  with  which  he  had  ambitiously  flat, 
tered  himself,  he  wished  at  least  to  try  to  benefit  by  the  false  position  into  which  he 
hud  put  himself  with  his  nation,  and  to  use  his  advantages  as  a  disciple  in  order  to 
r^n  the  favor  of  the  rulers  with  whom  he  had  bioken.  The  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
certainly  played  only  a  secondary  part  in  his  treachery,  although  this  part  was  real 
notwithstanding  ;  for  the  epithet  thief  (John  12  :  6)  is  given  to  him  with  the  view  of 
putting  his  habitual  conduct  in  connection  with  this  final  act.  Matthew  and  Mark 
insert  here  the  narrative  of  the  feast  at  Bethany,  though  it  must  have  taken  place 
some  days  before  (John).  The  reason  for  this  insertion  is  an  association  of  ideas  aris- 
ing from  the  moral  relation  between  these  two  particulars  in  which  the  avarice  of 
Jodas  showed  itself.  The  oTparriyoi,  captains  (ver.  4),  are  the  heads  of  the  soldiery 
charged  with  keeping  guard  over  the  temple  (Acts  4  :  1).  There  was  a  positive  con- 
tract (^A^  covenanted,  he  promisee^.  'A  rep,  not  at  a  distance  from  the  multitude,  but 
vfiihtmt  a  multitude  ;  that  is  to  say,  without  any  flocking  together  produced  by  the 
occasion.  This  wholly  unexpected  offer  determined  the  Sanhedrim  1o  act  before 
rather  than  after  the  feast.  But  in  order  to  that,  it  was  necessary  to  make  haste  ;  the 
last  moment  had  come. 

II.  The  Last  Supper :  22  :  7-38.— We  find  ourselves  here  face  to  face  with  a  difl9- 
culty  which,  since  the  second  century  of  the  Church,  has  arrested  the  attentive 
readers  of  the  Scriptures.  As  it  was  on  the  14th  Nisan,  in  the  afternoon,  that  the 
Paschal  lamb  was  sacrificed,  that  it  might  be  eaten  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  it 
bag  been  customary  to  take  the  time  designated  by  the  words,  ver.  7,  Then  came  the 
day  cf  urdeai>ened  bread  when  the  Passover  must  be  kiUed  (comp.  Matthew  and  Mark), 
as  falling  on  the  morning  of  that  14th  day  ;  from  which  it  would  follow  that  the 
Sapper,  related  ver.  14,  et  seg. ,  took  place  the  evening  between  the  14th  and  15th. 
This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  parallels  Matt.  26  :  17,  Mark  14 :  12,  where  the 
disciples  (not  Jesus,  as  in  Luke)  take  the  initiative  in  the  steps  needed  for  the  Supper 
If  such  was  the  fact,  it  appeared  that  the  apostles  could  not  have  been  occupied  with 
the  matter  till  the  morning  of  the  14th.  But  thereby  the  explanation  came  into  con- 
flict with  John,  who  seems  to  say  in  a  considerable  number  of  passages  that  Jesus 
was  crucified  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  at  the  time  when  they  were  slaying  the 
Iamb  in  the  temple,  which  necessarily  supposes  that  the  last  Sapper  of  Jesus  with 
His  disciples  took  place  the  evening  between  the  13th  and  14th,  the  eve  before  that 
cm  which  Israel  celebrated  the  Paschal  Supper,  and  not  the  evening  between  the  14th 
and  16th.  This  seeming  contradiction  does  not  bear  on  the  day  of  ihevieek  on  which 
Jesus  was  crucified.  According  to  our  four  Gospels,  this  day  was  indisputably 
Friday.  The  difference  relates  merely  to  the  day  of  the  month,  but  on  that' very 
account,  also,  to  the  relation  between  'the  last  Supper  of  Jesus  at  which  He  instituted 
the  Eucharist,  and  the  Paschal  feast  of  that  year.  Many  commentators— Wieseler, 
Hofmann,  Lichtenstein,  Tholuck,  Riggenbach— think  that  they  can  identify  the 
meaning  of  John's  passages  with  the  idea  whibh  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  that  of 
the  synoptical  narrative ;  Jesus,' according  to  John  as  according  to  the  Syn.,  cele- 
brated His  last  Supper  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  instituted  the  Holy  Supper 
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while  celebrating  the  Passover  conjointly  with  the  whole  people.  We  have  explained 
in  our  "  Ck}mmentaire  sur  r^vaneile  de  Jean"  the  reasons  which  appear  to  ua  to  ren- 
der this  solation  impossible.*  The  arguments  advanced  since  then  by  the  leaned 
Catholic  theologian  Langen,  and  by  the  eminent  philologist  B&umlein,  have  not 
changed  our  conviction,  f  The  meaning  which  presents  itself  first  to  thenundda 
reading  John's  Gospel,  is  and  remains  the  only  possible  one,  exegetically  speakisf. 
But  it  may  and  should  be  asked  in  return,  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  theaynopdcal 
narrative,  and  its  relation  to  John's  account  thus  understood?  Such  is  the  point 
which  we  proceed  to  examine  as  we  study  more  closely  the  text  of  Luke. 

The  narrative  of  Luke  embraces  :  1.  The  preparation  for  the  feast  (vers.  7-13) ;  1 
The  feast  itself  (vers.  14-23) ;  8.  The  conversations  which  followed  the  feast  (tcts. 
24-88.) 

1.  The  Preparations:  vers.  7-13.t--There  is  a  marked  difference  between  On 
j^We,  came,  of  v^r.  7,  and  the  vyyt^e,  drew  nigh,  of  ver.  1.  The  word  drew  nigh  placed 
us  one  or  two  days  before  the  Passover  ;  the  word  eame  denotes  the  banning  of  the 
day  on  which  the  lamb  was  killed,  the  14th.  Is  this  time,  as  is  ordinarily  supposed, 
the  morning  of  the  14th  ?  But  after  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  the  14lh  b^aa 
at  even,  about  six  o'clock.  The  whole  night  between  the  13th  and  14th,  In  our  lan- 
guage, belonged  to  the  14th.  How,  then,  could  the  word  ca/me  apply  to  a  time  when 
the  entire  first  half  of  the  day  was  already  past  ?  The  eame  of  ver.  7  seems  to  ui, 
therefore,  to  denote  what  in  our  language  we  should  call  the  evening  of  the  ISth 
(among  the  Jews  the  time  of  transition  from  the  13th  to  the  14th,  from  four  to  six 
o'clock).  The  expressions  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  without  being  so  precise,  do  not 
necessarily  lead  to  a  different  meaning.  Indeed,  the  expression  of  Mark,  ver.  12. 
does  not  signify,  *'  at  the  time  when  they  killed  .  .  ."  but  "  the  day  when  th^ 
.  .  ."  But  may  we  place  on  the  13th,  in  the  evening,  the  command  of  JesoetD 
His  two  disciples  to  prepare  the  feast  for  the  borrow  ?  That  is  not  only  possible,  bat 
necessary.'    On  the  morning  of  the  14th  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  thinly  of  jno- 

*  See  at  13  : 1,  18  :  28,  19  :  14,  and  the  special  dissertation,  t.  ii.  pp.  G2M(36.     . 

f  Langen,  '*  Die  letzten  Lebenstage  Jesu, "  1864 ;  B&umlein,  "  Commentar  Hber  das 
E^angelium  Juhannis,"  1868.  Both  apply  the  expression  before  the  feoA  of  Fm- 
over  (John,  18  : 1),  to  the  evening  of  the  14th,  making  the  feast  of  Passover,  proper^ 
so  called,  begin  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  Langen  justifies  this  way  of  speakiag 
by  Deut.  16  :  6.  where  he  translates  :  *'  At  the  rising  of  the  sun  (instead  of  at  w 
aoing  down  of  the  sun)  is  the  feast  of  the  coming  forth  out  of  Egypt."  This  traBS- 
lation  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  Gen.  28  :  11,  etc.  The  passage  of  Josephus  whick 
he  adds  (Antics,  iii.  10.  5)  has  as  little  force.  We  think  that  we  have  demonstrated 
how  insufficient  is  Deut^  16  :  2  to  justify  that  interpretation  of  John  18  :  28  whidi 
would  reduce  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  to  eat  the  Passof)er,  to  the  idea  of  eating  the 
unleavened  bread  and  the  sacrificial  viands  of  the'Paschal  week.  As  to  John  11^ :  H 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  Langen  proves,  the  N.  T.  (Mark  16  « 42),  the  Talmud,  aad 
the  Fathers  use  the  term  irapaoKewf,  preparaUon,  to  denote  Friday  as  the  weeldy  pi^* 
aration  for  the  Sabbath,  and  that,  consequently,  in  certain  contexts  the  expresaioa 
vofKusKEWf  Tov  vdoxo.,  preparation  of  the  Passover,  might  signify  the  Friday  of  the  Pm^ 
over  Week.  But  this  meaning  is  excluded  in  John  :  \st.  By  the  ambiguity  which  A* 
expression  must  have  presented  to  the  mind  of  his  Greek  readers ;  2tf.  Bj  theM 
that  no  reader  of  the  Gospel  could  be  ignorant  that  the  narrative  lay  in  the  Paacw 
^ireeK. 

X  Ver.  7.  B.  C.  D.  L.  omit  tv  before  v-  Ver.  10.  ».  B.  C.  L.,  ets  v»  instead  of  <• 
or  ov  cav.  Ver.  12.  Instead  of  avuyEov  (1\  R.  with  X.  r.),  4  MjJ.  awwMw,  t>t 
others  avayawv.  ».  L,  X.,  KaKti  instead  of  eicet,  "  Ver.  13.  ».  B,  C.  D.  L.,  o^*"* 
instead  of  etpTjKev. 
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coring  an  apartment  for  that  very  evening.    Strauss  fully  acknowledges  this  :  *  "la 
oonsequenoe  of  the  flocking  of  pilgrims  from  a  distance,  it  was  of  course  difficult,  and 
even  unpossible  to  find  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  feast  (the  14lh).  for  the 
veiy  evening,  a  room  not  yet  taken  up."    Places  were  then  taken  at  least  a  day  in. 
advance.    Clement  of   Alexandria,  on   this  account,    gives   the  18th    the  name  of 
irpotToifiaaia^  pro-prepanxHon.     The  14th  was  the  preparatian,  because  on  that  day  the 
lamb  was  killed  ;  the  18th,  the  pro-preparfUion,  because,  as  Clement  says,  on  that  day 
they  consecrated  the  unleavened  bread  and  took  all  the  other  steps  necessary  for  the 
Paschal  feast,  f    Henoe  it  follows,  that  the  question  put  by  Matthew  and  Mark  into 
the  mouth  of  the  disciples,  **  Where  wilt  Thou  that  we  prepare  the  Passover?"  tmuit 
likewise  be  placed  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  which  for  the  Jews  was  already  i>ass- 
ing  into  the  14th.    It  matters  little,  therefore,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned, 
whether  the  initiative  be  ascribed  to  Jesus  (Luke)  or  to  the  disciples  (Matthew  tmd 
Hark).    As  to  the  rest,  on  this  point  the  narrative  of  Luke  is  evidently  the  most  pre- 
cise and  exact,  for  he  also,  ver.  9,  relates  the  question  of  the  disciples,  but  replacing 
it  in  its  true  position.    Luke  alone  mentions  the  names  of  the  two  apostles  chosen. 
He  must  have  borrowed  this  detail  from  a  private  source  —at  least  if  he  did  not  invent 
it !  In  any  case,  the  fact  would  not  agree  very  well  with  his  alleged  habitual  animos- 
ity against  St  Peter.  |    Jesus  must  have  had  an  object  in  spHcially  choosing  those 
two  disciples.    We  shall  see,  in  fact,  that  this  was  a  confidential  mission,  which 
could  be  trusted  to  none  but  His  surest  and  most  intimate  friends.    If  it  was  between 
four  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  apostles  had  yet  time  to  execute  their  com- 
mission before  night,  whether  they  had  passed  the  day  in  the  city,  and  Je^ualeft  them 
to  do  it  when  He  Himself  was  starting  for  Bethany  with  the  purpose  of  returning  later 
to  Jerusalem,  or  whether  He  had  passed  the  whole  of  this  last  day  at  Bethany,  and 
sent  them  from  the  latter  place. 

Why  does  Jesus  not  describe  to  them  more  plainly  (vers.  10-12)  the  host  whom  He 
has  in  view  ?  There  is  but  one  answei  :  He  wishes  the  house  where  He  reckons  on 
celebratipg  the  feast  to  remain  unknown  to  those  who  surround  Hi:ii  at  the  time  when 
He  gives  this  order.  This  is  why,  instead  of  describing  it.  He  gives  the  sign  indi- 
cated. Jesus  knew  the  projects  of  Judas  ;  the  whole  narrative  of  the  feast  which  ' 
follows  proves  this  ;  and  He  wished,  by  acting  in  this  way,  to  escape  from  the  hin- 
drances which  the  treachery  of  His  disciple  might  have  put  in  His  way  in  the  use 
which  He  desired  to  make  of  this  last  evening.  The  sign  indicated,  a  man  drawing 
Water  from  a  fountain,  is  not  so  accidental  as  it  appears.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
Ufore  the  stars  appeared  in  the  Iieavena,  every  father,  according  to  Jewish  custom,  had 
to  repair  to  the  fountain  to  draw  pure  water  with  which  to  knead  the  unleavened 
bread.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  rite  which  was  carried  through  to  the  words  :  *'  This  is  the 
water  of  unleavened  bread."  Then  a  torch  was  lighted,  and  during  some  following 
part  of  the  night  the  house  was  visited,  and  searched  in  every  comer,  to  put  away 
tile  smallest  vestige  of  leaven.  There  is  thus  a  closer  relation  than  appears  between 
the  sign  and  its  meaning.    Here  is  a  new  proof  of  the  supernatural  knowledge  of 

*  *'  Lebeu  Jesu  ftlr  d.  d.  Volk,"  p.  588. 

f  "  On  this  day  (the  18th)  took  place  the  consecration  of  the  unleavened  bread 
and  the  pro-preparation  of  the  feast."  (Fragment  of  his  book,  ':repl  tov  izdaxa,  pre- 
served in  the  "  Chronicon  Paschale.") 

X  So  small  a  thing  does  not  trouble  Baur  !  Here,  accordinff  to  him,  we  have  a 
malicious  notice  from  Luke,  who  wishes  to  indicate  those  two  chiefs  of  the  Twelve  as 
the  representatives  of  ancient  Judaism  (!). 
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Jesus.  The  fact  is  omitted  in  Matthew.  As  usual,  this  evangelist  abridges  the  Dirn- 
tive  of  facts.  Probably  Jesus  knew  the  master  of  the  house  mentioned  ver.  11,  sad 
had  already  asked  this  service  of  him  conditionally  (ver.  12).  *Kv6,yaiw  (in  the  AUk 
-  form,  avoytuv\  the  upper  room,  which  sometimes  occupies  a  part  of  the  terrace  of  tiie 
house.  AJU  fwrrUshed :  provided  with  the  necessary  divans  and  tables  (the  tridi' 
nirjmf  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe). 

Matthew  (26  :  18)  has  preserved  to  us,  in  the  message  of  Jesus  to  the  master  of  tbe 
house,  a  sa}ing  which  deserves  to  be  weighed :  "  My  time  is  at  hand  ;  let  me  keep 
the  Passover  at  thy  house  with  my  disciples."  How  does  the  first  of  those  two  prop- 
ositions form  a  ground  for  the  request  implied  in  the  second  ?  Commentators  ban 
seen  in  the  first  an  appeal  to  the  owner's  sensibilities  :  I  am  about  to  die  ;  grant  me 
this  last  service  Ewald  somewhat  differently  :  8oon  I  shall  be  in  my  gloiy,  and  1 
shall  be  able  to  requite  thee  for  tliis  service.  These  explanations  are  far-fetdked.  We 
can  explain  the  thought  of  Jesus,  if  those  words  express  the  necessity  under  which 
He  finds  Himself  laid,  by  the  nearness  of  His  death,  to  cmtieipaU  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover  :  '*  My  denth  is  near  ;  to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late  for  me  to  keep  the 
Passover  ;  let  me  celebrate  it  at  thy  house  [this  evening]  with  my  disciples."  Ilaiuis 
not  the  att.  fut.  (Bleek),  but  the  present  (Winer) :  "  Let  me  keep  it  immediatelp.**  U 
was  a  call  to  the  owner  instantly  to  prepare  the  room,  and  everything  which  was  nec- 
essary for  the  feast.  The  two  disciples  were  to  make  those  preparations  in  coojiuMV 
tion  with  the  host.  No  doubt  the  lamb  could  not  be  slain  in  the  temple  ;  but  ooaM 
Jesus,  being  excommunicated  with  all  His  adherents,  and  already  even  laid  under 
sentence  of  arrest  by  the  Sanhedrim  (John  11  :  53-57),  have  had  His  lamb  slain  on  the 
morrow  in  the  legal  form  ?  That  is  far  from  probable.  Jesus  is  about  to  substStote 
the  new  Passover  for  the  old.  How  should  He  not  have  the  right  to  free  Himself 
from  the  letter  of  the  ordinance  ?  all  the  more  that,  according  to  the  original  InstitD- 
tion,  every  father  was  required  himself  to  slay  the  Paschal  lamb  in  his  dwelling. 
He  freed  Himself  in  like  manner  from  the  law  as  to  the  day.  He  is  forced,  indeed, 
*  to  do  so,  if  He  wishes  Himself  to  substitute  the  new  feast  for  the  old.  The  dedsioi 
.  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  put  Him  to  death  brfore  the  feast  (Matt.  26  :  5),  leaves  Him  dd 
choice.  This  entire  state  of  things  agrees  wlthvthe  expression  which  John  uaes : 
deiTnfov  yevofuvov^  a  supper  having  taken  place  (18  :  2). 

2.  The  Supper :  vers.  14-28. — There  are  three  elements  which  form  the  materis! 
of  this  narrative  in  the  three  Byn.  :  Ist,  The  expression  of  the  personal  feelings  of 
Jesus.  With  this  Luke  begins,  and  Matthew  and  Mark  close.  2d,  The  institution 
of  the  Holy  Supper.  It  forms  the  centre  of  the  narrative  in  the  three  Syn.  dd.  The 
disclosure  of  the  betrayal,  and  the  indication  of  the  traitor.  With  ttiis  Luke  ends,  and 
Matthew  and  Mark  begin.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  deeply  the  facts  themselves  were 
impressed  on  the  memory  of  the  witnesses,  but  how  secondaiy  the  interest  was  wliick 
tradition  attached  to  chronological  order.  The  myth,  on  the  contrary,  would  have 
created  the  whole  of  a  piece,  and  the  result  would  be  wholly  different.  Luke's  older  *■ 
appears  preferable.  It  is  natural  for  Jesus  to  begin  by  giving  utterance  to  His  per- 
sonal impressions,  vers.  15-18.  With  the  painful  feeling  uf  approaching  separatioa 
there  is  connected,  by  an  easily  understood  l^ond.  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper, 
that  sign  which  is  in  a  way  to  perpetuate  Christ's  visible  presence  in  the  mid^t  ^  l 
His  own  after  His  departure,  vers.  19,  20.  Finally,  the  view  of  the  close  commnnif*  : 
contracted  by  this  solemn  act  between  the  disciples  causes  the  feeling  of  the  contnM 
between  them  and  Judas,  so  agonizing  to  Him,  to  break  forth  into  expressioD.    Sod  : 
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is  the  conDection  of  the  third  part.  It  is  far  nom  probable,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that 
Jesas  b^an  by  speaking  of  this  last  subject  (Matthew  and  Mark).  John  omits  the  first 
two  elements.  The  first  was  not  essential  to  his  narrative.  The  second,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Holy  Supper,  was  sufficiently  well  known  from  tradition.  We  have,  In 
our  "  Commentaire  sur  I'^vangile  de  Jean/'  placed  this  latter  event  at  the  time  in- 
dicated by  18  :  2  in  that  Gospel  (Selnvov  yevofievov).  The  feet- washing  which  followed 
necessarily  coincides  with  the  indication  of  the  traitor  in  Luke,  and  with  the  subsc- 
qaent  conversation,  veir.  24  et  seq,  ;  and  the  two  accounts  thus  meet  in  the  cpmmon 
point,  the  prediction  of  Peter's  denial  (Luke,  ver.  81 ;  John,  ver.  88). 

As  in  what  follows  there  are  repeated  allusions  to  the  rites  of  the  Paschal  Supper, 
we  must  rapidly  trace  the  outlines  of  that  Supper  as  it  was  celebrated  in  our  Saviour's 
time.    First  step  :  After  prayer,  the  father  of  the  house  sent  round  a  cup  full  of  wine 
(according  to  others,  each  one  had  his  cup),  with  this  invocation  :  "  Blessed  be  Thou, 
0  liord  our  God,  King  of  the  world,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine  !"    Next 
there  were  passed  from  one  to  another  the  bitter  herbs  (a  sort  of  salad),  which  re- 
called to  mind  the  sufferings  of  the  Egyptian  bondage.    These  were  eaten  after  being 
dipped  in  a  reddish  sweet  sauce  (Charoseth),  made  of  almonds,  nuts,  figs,  and  other 
fralts ;  commemorating,  it  is  said,  by  its  color  the  hard  labor  of  brick-making  im- 
posed on  the  Israelites,  and  by  its  taste,  the  divine   alleviations  which  Jehovah 
mizzles  with  the  miseries  of   His  people.    Second  step  :  The  father  circulates  a 
second  cup,  and  then  explains,  probably  in  a  more  or  less  fixed  liturgical  form,  the 
meaning  of  the  feast,  and  of  the  rites  by  which  it  is  distinguished.    Third  step  :  The 
father  takes  two  unleavened  loaves  (cakes),  breaks  one  of  them,  and  places  the  pieces 
of  it  on  the  other.    Then,  uttering  a  thanksgiving,  he  takes  one  of  the  pieces,  dips  it 
in  the  sauce,  and  eats  it,  taking  with  it  a  piece  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  along  with  bit- 
ter herbs.     Each  one  follows  his  example.    This  is  the  feast  properly  so  called.    The 
Iamb  forms  the  principal  dish.    The  conversation  is  free.    It  closes  with  the  distri- 
bution of  a  third  cup,  called  the  eup  of  blessing ,  because  it  was  accompanied  with  the 
giving  of  thanks  by  the  father  of  the  house.    Fourth  step  :  The  father  distributes  a 
fourth  cup  ;  then  the  HaUel  is  simg  (Ps.  118-118).  Sometimes  the  father  added  a  fifth 
cup,  which  was  accompanied  with  the  singing  of  the  great  HaUel  (Ps.  120-127  ,*  ac- 
cording to  others,  185-137  ;  according  to  Delitzsch,  Ps.  186).* 

Must  it  be  held,  with  Langen,  that  Jesus  began  by  celebrating  the  entire  Jewish 
Beremony,  in  order  to  eonaiect  with  it  thereafter  the  Christian  Holy  Supper ;  or  did 
Be  transform^  as  He  went  along,  the  Jewish  supper  in  such  a  way  as  to  convert  it 
Into  the  sacred  Supper  of  the  N.  T.  ?  This  second  view  seems  to  us  the  only  tenable 
me.  For,  1.  It  was  during  the  course  of  the  feast,  iaOiovruv  avruv  (Matthew  and 
If  ark),  and  not  after  the  feast  (as  Luke  says  in  speaking  of  the  only  cup),  that  the 
iread  of  the  Holy  Supper  must  have  been  distributed.  2.  The  singing  of  the  hymn 
poken  of  by  Mark  and  Matthew  can  only  be  that  of  the  Hallel,  and  it  foUawed  the 
Dstitution  of  the  Holy  Supper. 
lit.  Vers.  14-18.  t  Jesus  opens  the  feast  by  communicating  to  the  disciples  His 

*  This  ritual  is  very  variously  described  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the 
abject     We  have  followed  the  account  of  Langen,  p.  147  et  eeq, 

t  Yer.  14.  fifc*  B.  D.  Vss.  omit  SuSeKa,  Ver.  16.  6  Mii.  omit  ovKen.  »,  B.  C.  L. 
i  Mnn.  Vss.,  avro  instead  of  e^  avrov.  Ver.  17.  6  Mjj.  26  Mnn.  add  to  before 
nmipiav  (taken  from  ver.  20).  fit*  B.  C.  L.  M.  8  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  Vg..  ftc  eavrovs  instead 
>f  eavTotc.  Ver.  18.  5  Mjj.  15  Mnn,  omit  on.  6  Mjj.  15  Mnn.  add  axo  tov  wv  after 
rta,    X  B.  F.  L.  10  Mnn..  ov  instead  of  otov. 
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present  impressions.  This  first  step  corresponds  to  the  first  of  the  Paschal  feast,  fh 
hour  (yer.  14)  is  that  which  He  had  indicated  to  His  disciples,  and  which  prefaably 
coincided  with  the  usual  hour  of  the  sacred  feast.  According  to  the  law  (Ex.  1& :  17). 
the  Passover  should  have  been  eaten  standing.  But  custom  had  introduced  a  chaoge 
in  this  particular.  Some  Rabbms  pretend  to  justify  this  deviation,  by  saying  that  to 
stand  is  the  posture  of  a  slave  ;  that,  once  restored  to  liberty  by  the  going  forth  from 
£gyp^  Israel  was  called  to  eat  sitting.  The  explanation  is  ingenious,  but  devised 
after  the  fact.  The  real  reason  was,  that  the  feast  had  gradually  taken  larger  pro- 
portions.  There  is  in  the  first  saying  of  Jesus,  which  Luke  alone  has  preserved  (ver. 
15),  a  mixture  of  profound  joy  and  sorrow.  Jesus  is  glad  that  He  can  celebrate  this 
holy  feast  once  more,  which  He  has  determined  by  His  own  instrumentality  to  trus- 
form  into  a  permanent  memorial  of  His  person  and  work  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  His  last  Passover  here  below.  *EmBv;tlg,  iireQv/atoa,  a  frequent  fonn  in  the  LXX., 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  construction  of  the  inf.  absolute  with  the  finite  verh  li 
is  a  sort  of  reduplication  of  the  verbal  idea.  Jesus,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  all  the  meas- 
ures which  He  has  required  to  take  to  secure  the  joy  of  those  quiet  hours  despite 
the  treacheiy  of  His  disciple.  Could  the  expression  this  Pasfover  possibly  denote  s 
feast  at  which  the  Paschal  lamb  was  wanting,  and  which  was  only  distingiiiflh' 
ed  from  ordinary  suppers  by  unleavened  bread?  Buch  is  the  view  of  Oupari 
and  AndreflB,  and  the  view  which  1  myself  maintained  ("  Comment  sar  Jean,'* 
t  ii.  p.  634).  Indeed  the  number  of  lambs  or  kids  might  turn  out  to  be  in- 
sufficient, and  strangers  find  themselves  in  the  dilemma  either  of  celebratuig 
the  feast  without  a  lamb,  or  not  celebrating  the  Passover  at  all.  Thus  in  '*  Miach- 
nab  Pesachim"  10  there  is  express  mention  of  a  Paschal  Supper  wiihatU  a  htA, 
and  at  which  the  unleavened  bread  is  alone  indispensable.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  holding  that,  as  we  have  said,  the  two  disciples  prepared 
the  lamb  in  a  strictly  private  manner.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  Luke's  ex- 
pression, to  eat  this  Pqmowt,  without  the  smallest  reference  to  the  lamb  at  this  feast 
By  the  future  Passover  in  the  kingdom  of  Gud  (ver.  16)  might  be  understood  tlie 
Holy  Supper  as  it  is  celebrated  in  the  Church.  But  the  expression,  *'  1  will  not  any 
more  eat  thereof  until  .  .  .  "  and  the  paralL  ver.  18,  do  not  admit  of  this  spirit- 
ualistic interpretation.  Jesus  means  tu  speak  of  a  new  banquet  which  shall  take  place 
after  the  consummation  of  all  things.  The  Holy  Supper  is  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  Israelitish  and  typical  Passover,  which  was  reaching  its  goal,  and  the  heavenlj 
and  divine  feast,  which  was  yet  in  the  distant  future.  Does  not  the  9pirUv/il  sain- 
tion,  of  which  the  Supper  is  the  memorial,  form  in  reality  the  transition  from  the  er- 
iemal  deliverance  of  Israel  to  that  salvation  at  once  spiritual  and  external  whidi 
awaits  the  glorified  Church  ? 

After  this  sunple  and  touching  introduction,  Jesus,  in  conformity  with  the  receiwi 
custom,  passed  the  first  cup  (ver.  17),  accompanying  it  with  a  thanksgiving,  in  which 
He  no  doubt  paraphrased  freely  the  invocation  uttered  at  the  opening  of  the  feart  by 
the  father  of  the  house,  and  which  we  have  quoted  above.  Ac|(v«rw>S,  receiHng. 
seems  to  indicate  that  He  took  the  cup  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  attendants  who 
held  it  out  to  Him  (after  having  filled  it).  The  distribution  (dtofupLaart)  may  ban 
taken  place  in  two  ways,  either  by  each  drinking  from  the  conmion  cup.  or  by  their 
all  emptying  the  wine  of  that  cup  into  their  own.  The  Greek  term  would  suit  hfUm 
this  second  view.  Did  Jesus  Himself  drink?  The  pron.  kaor^t,  among  jfrntrtdm 
might  seem  unfavorable  to  this  idea  ;  yet  the  words,  1  wiU  not  drink  utM    .    .  . 
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fpeak  in  favor  of  the  affirmatiYe.  Was  it  not,  besides,  a  sign  of  communion  from 
wbicii  Jesus  could  hardly  think  of  refraining  on  such  an  occasion  ?  The  expression 
fntU  of  the  tine,  Yer.  18,  was  an  echo  of  the  terms  of  the  ritual  Pasclial  prayer.  In 
the  mouth  of  Jesus,  it  expressed  the  feeling  of  contrast  between  the  present  terrestrial 
system,  and  the  glorified  creation  which  was  to  spring  from  the  paUngenstia  (Matt. 
19 :  28 ;  comp.  Rom.  8  :  81  ^  iteq.).  The  phrase,  I  will  not  drmk,  corresponds  to  the 
ItoiU  not  any  more  eai  of  ver.  16.  But  there  is  a  gradation.  Yer.  16  means,  This  is 
my  last  Passover,  the  last  year  of  my  life  ;  ver.  18,  This  is  my  last  Supper,  my  last 
day.  These  words  are  the  text  from  which  Paul  has  taken  the  commentary,  UU  He 
oome  (1  Cor.  11 :  26).  They  are  probably  also  the  ground  into  which  was  wrought  the 
famous  tramtlon  of  Papias  regarding  the  fabulous  vines  of  the  millennial  reign.  In 
this  example,  the  difference  becomes  palpable  between  the  sobriety  of  the  tradition 
preserved  in  our  Gospels,  and  the  l^endary  exuberance  of  that  of  the  times  which 
followed.  Yer.  29  of  Matthew  and  25  of  Mark  reproduce  Luke's  saying  in  a  some- 
what different  form,  and  one  which  lends  itself  stUl  better  to  the  amplification  which 
we  find  in  Papias. 

2d.  Yers.  19,  20.*  The  time  when  the  Holy  Supper  was  instituted  seems  to  us  to 
correspond  to*  the  second  and  third  steps  of  the  Paschal  feast  taken  together.  With 
the  explanation  which  the  head  of  the  house  gave  of  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony, 
Jesus  connected  that  which  He  had  to  give  regarding  the  substitution  of  Uis  i)erson 
for  the  Paschal  lamb  as  the  means  of  salvation,  and  regarding  the  difference  between 
the  two  deliverances.  And  when  the  time  came  at  which  the  father  took  the  un- 
leavened cakes  and  consecrated  them  by  thanksgiving  to  make  them,  along  with  the 
lamb,  the  memorial  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  Jesus  also  took  the  bread,  and  by 
a  similar  consecration,  made  it  the  memorial  of  that  salvation  which  He  was  about  to 
procure  for  us.  In  the  expression,  Hiie  is  my  body,  the  supposed  relation  between  the 
body  and  the  bread  should  not  be  sought  in  their  iubikmce.  The  appendix  :  given  for 
you,  in  Luke ;'  broken  for  you,  in  Paul  (1  Cor.  11  :  24),  indicates  the  true  point  of  cor- 
respondence. Nu  doubt,  in  Paul,,  this  participle  might  be  a  gloss.  But  an  interpola- 
tion would  have  been  taken  from  Luke  ;  they  would  not  have  invented  this  Hapaa- 
legomenon  kX6fievov,  Are  we  not  accustomed  to  the  arbitrary  or  purely  negligent 
omissions  of  the  Alex,  text  ?  I  think,  therefore,  that  this  participle  of  Paul,  as  well 
as  the  giten  of  Luke,  are  in  the  Greek  text  the  necessary  paraphrase  of  the  literal 
Antmaic  form.  Thie  is  my  body  for  you,  a  form  which  the  Greek  ear  could  as  little  bear 
as  ours.  The  idea  of  this  KMfievov  is,  in  any  case,  taken  from  the  preceding  ix^oe, 
and  determines  the  meaning  of  the  formula,  Thie  it  my  body.  As  to  the  word  «, 
which  has  been  so  much  insisted  on,  it  was  not  uttered  by  Jesus,  who  must  have 
8a!d  in  Arumaic,  Haggouechmi,  "  This  here  [behold]  my  body !"  The  exact.meaning 
of  the  notion  of  being,  which  logically  connects  this  subject  with  this  attribute,  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  context.  Is  the  point  in  question  an  identity  of  substance, 
physical  or  spiritual,  or  a  relation  purely  symbolical  ?  Prom  the  exegetical  point  of 
view,  if  what  we  have  said  above  about  the  real  point  of  comparison  is  well  founded, 
it  would  be  diflScult  to  avoid  the  latter  condurion.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  meaning  of 
the  To&ro  which  follows  :  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  This  pron.  can  denote 
nothing  but  the  act  of  breaking,  and  thus  precisely  the  pohit  which  appeared  to  us  the 
natural  link  of  connection  between  the  bread  and  the  body.    The  last  words,  which 

*  Yer.  20.  8*.  B.  L.  place  km  to  woTffptov  before  oaavrtii. 
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contain  the  institution  properly  so  called  of  a  permanent  rite,  are  wanting  in  Matthev 
and  Mark.  But  the  certified  fact  of  the  regular  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper  as  a 
feast  commemorating  the  death  of  Jesus  from  the  most  primitive  times  of  the  Churdu 
supposes  a  command  of  Jesus  to  this  effect,  and  fully  confirms  the  formula  of  Paul 
and  Luke.  Jesus  meant  to  preserve  the  Passover,  but  by  renewing  its  meaning.  Matp 
thew  and  Mark  preserved  of  the  words  of  institution  only  that  which  referred  to  the 
new  meaning  given  to  the  ceremony.  As  to  the  command  of  Jesus,  it  had  not  been 
preserved  in  the  liturgical  formula,  because  it  was  implied  in  the  veiy  act  of  celebratr 
ing  the  rite. 

A  certain  interval  must  have  separated  the  second  act  of  the  institution  from  the 
first ;  for  Luke  says  :  Aftei'  they  had  supped  (ver.  20),  exactly  as  Paul.  Jesus,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  let  conversation  take  free  course  for  some  time.  After  this  free  inter- 
val. He  resumed  the  solemn  attitude  which  He  had  taken  in  breaking  the  bread.  So 
we  explain  the  dxiavTu^,  likewiae.  The  word  rd  iroTtffHov,  the  eup,  is  the  object  of  the 
two  verbs  Xa^uv  .  .  .  iduKev  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  19.  The  art.  r^  is  here  added, 
because  the  cup  is  already  known  (ver.  17).  This  cup  certainly  corresponded  to  the 
third  of  the  Paschal  Feast,  which  bore  the  name  of  eup  of  blessing.  So  St.  Paul  calls 
it  (1  Cor.  10  :  16) :  the  cup  of  blessing  (e^Ao/mS),  which  we  bless.  In  this'ezpression  of 
the  apostle  the  word  bless  is  repeated,  because  it  is  taken  in  two  different  senses.  Li 
the  first  instance,  it  refers  to  God,  whom  the  Church,  like  the  Israelitiah  family  of 
old.  blesses  and  adores  ;  in  the  second,  to  the  cup  which  the  Church  consecrates,  and 
which  by  this  religious  act  becomes  to  the  conscience  of  believers  the  memorial  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  this  cup  represents,  according  to  the  terms  of  Itel 
and  Luke,  is  the  new  covenant  between  God  and  man,  founded  on  the  shedding  of 
Jesus'  blood.  In  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  is  the  blood  itself.  Jesus  can  hardly  have 
placed  the  two  forms  in  juxtaposition,  as  Langen  supposes,  who  thinks  that  He  aaid : 
"  Drink  ye  all  of  this  cup  ;  for  it  is  the  cup  which  contains  my  blood,  the  blood  of 
the  new  covenant."  Such  a  periphrasis  is  incompatible  with  the  styM  proper  to  the 
institution  of  a  rite,  which  has  always  something  cuncise  and  monumental.  There  is 
thus  room  to  choose  between  the  fornv  of  Matthew  and  Mark  and  that  of  Paul  and 
Luke.  Now,  is  it  not  probable  that  oral  tradition  and  ecclesiastical  custom  woaM 
tend  to  make  the  second  formula,  relative  to  the  wine,  uniform  with  the  first,  whi<di 
refers  to  the  bread,  rather  than  to  diversify  them  ?  Hence  it  follows  that  the  greatesl 
historical  probability  is  in  favor  of  the  form  in  which  the  two  sayings  of  Jesus  leasl 
resemble  one  another,  that  is  to  say,  in  favor  of  that  of  Paul  and  Luke. 

Every  covenant  among  the  ancients  was  sealed  by  some  symbolic  act.  The  new 
covenant,  which  on  Gkxi's  side  rests  on  the  free  gift  of  salvation,  and  on  man's  side  on 
its  acceptance  by  faith,  has  henceforth,  as  its  permanent  symbol  in  the  Churcb,  this 
cup  which  Jesus  holds  out  to  His  own,  and  which  each  of  them  freely  takes  and 
brings  to  his  lips.  The  O.  T.  had  also  been  founded  on  blood  (Gen.  15  : 8  «t  Mq.Y 
It  had  been  renewed  in  Egypt  by  the  same  means  (Ex.  13  :  22,  23,  24  : 8).  The  par- 
ticiple understood  between  6iaQiJKrf  and  ev  r^  alfian  is  the  verbal  idea  taken  frum  the 
subst.  6ia8rfKif  {StariBsfUvri) :  the  covenant  [covenanted]  in  my  blood,  Baur,  Yolkmrnr,  and 
Eeim  think  that  it  is  Paul  who  has  here  introduced  the  idea  of  the  Tiem  otn^mMvuL 
For  it  would  never  have  entered  into  the  thought  of  Judeo-Christianity  thus  to  reptot- 
diate  the  old  covenant  and  proclaim  a  new  one.  Mark,  even  while  copying  Paul, 
designedly  weakened  this  expression,  they  say,  by  rejecting  the  too  offensive  epithet 
ncio.    Luke,  a  bolder  Paulinist,  restored  it,  thus  reproducing  PauVs  complete  for- 
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mala.  And  how,  we  must  ask,  did  Jesus  expre^  Himself  ?  Was  He  incapable,  He 
also,  of  rising  to  the  idea  of  a  new  covenant  thenceforth  substituted  for  the  old  ?  He 
incapable  of  doing  what  h^  already  been  done  so  grandly  six  centuries  before  by  a 
simple  prophet  (Jer.  81  :Sletieq.)\  And  when  we  think  6t  it,  is  not  Mark's  formula 
(which  is  probably  also  the  text  in  Matthew),  far  from  being  weaker  than  that  of 
Paul— -is  it  not  even  more  forcible ?  If  the  expression  of  Mark  is  translated  :  "This 
is  my  blood,  that  of  the  covenaiit,''  is  not  the  very  name  covenant  thereby  refused  to 
the  old  ?  And  if  it  is  translated  :  *'  This  is  the  blood  of  my  covenant/'  does  not  this 
saying  contrast  the  two  covenants  witH  one  another  as  profoundly  as  is  done  by  the 
epithet  new  in  Paul  and  Luke  ? 

The  non.  abs.  rd  Uxwofievov^  by  rendering  the  idea  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
grammatically  independent,  serves  to  bring  it  more  strongly  into  relief.  This  appen- 
dlx,  which  is  wanting  in  Paul,  connects  Luke's  formula  with  that  of  the  other  two 
evangelists.  Instead  of  for  you,  the  latter  B&j,for  many.  It  is  the  C^3*1.  many,  of 
Isa.  53 :  12,  the  D^2T  D^1!l  of  Isa.  52  :  15,  t?u)se  many  nations  which  are  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  Messiah.  Jesus  contemplates  them  in  spirit, 
those  myriads  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  who  in  future  ages  shall  press  to  the 
banquet  which  He  is  instituting.  Paul  here  repeats  the  command  :  Do  this  .  .  . 
on  which  rests  the  permanent  celebration  of  the  rite..  In  this  point,  too,  Luke's  for- 
mula corresponds  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  Syn.  than  to  his. 

If  there  is  a  passage  in  respect  to  which  it  is  morally  impossible  to  assert  that  the 
narrators — ^if  they  be  regarded  ever  so  little  as  seriously  believing — arbitrarily  modified 
the  tenor  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  it  is  this.    How,  then,  are  we  to  accoimt  for  the 
differences  which  exist  between  the  four  forms  ?    There  must  have  existed  from  the 
beginning,  in  the  Judeo-Christian  churches,  a  generally  received  liturgical  formnla 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper.     This  is  certainly  what  has  been  preserved  to 
us  by  Matthew  and  Mark.    .Only,  the  differences  which  exist  between  them  prove  that 
they  have  not  used  a  written  document,  and  that  as  little  has  the  one  copied  the 
other  ;  thus  the  command  of  Jesus  :  '*  Drink  ye  all  of  it"  (Matthew)^  which  appears 
in  Mark  in  the  form  of  a  positive  fact :  ''  And  they  all  drank  of  it ;"  thus,  agam,  in 
3Iark,  the  omission  of  the  appendix  :  "for  the  remission  of  sins"  (Matthew).    We 
therefore  find  in  them  what  is  substantially  one  and  the  same  tradition,  but  slightly 
modified  by  oral  transmission.    The  very  aifferent  form  of  Paul  and  Luke  obliges  us 
to  seek  another  original    This  source  is  indicated  by  Paul  himself :  *'  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you"  (1  Cor.  11 :  28).    The  expression, 
lhavereceii>ed,  admits  of  no  view  but  that  of  a  commimication  which  is  personal  to 
him  ;  and  the  words,  of  the  Lord,  only  of  an  immediate  revelation  from  Jesus  Him- 
self ( a  true  philologist  will  not  object  to  the  use  of  dir6  instead  of  napd).    If  Paul  had 
had  no  other  authority  to  allege  Uian  oral  tradition  emanating  from  the  apostles,  and 
known  universally  in  the  Church,  the  form  used  by  him  :  *'  1  have  received  (eyc^  yap) 
of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you    .     .     ."  could  not  be  exonerated 
from  the  charge  of  deception.    This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  difference  between 
the  two  formulse,  decides  in  favor  of  the  form  of  Paul  and  Luke.     In  the  slight  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  them,  we  can,  besides,  trace  the  influence  exercised  on 
Luke  by  the  traditional -liturgical  form  as  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Matthew  and 
Mark.     As  to  St.  John,  the  deliberate  omission  which  is  imputed  to  him  would  have 
been  useless  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  ;  still  more  in  the  second  century,  for  the  cer- 
emony of  the  Holy  Supper  was  then  celebrated  in  all  the  churches  of  the  world.     A 
forger  would  have  taken  care  not  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  his  narrative  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  by  such  an  omissioiL 

About  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Supper,  we  shall  say  only  a  few  words.  This  cere 
mony  seems  to  us  to  represent  the  totality  of  salvation  ;  the  bread,  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Ufe  of  Christ ;  the  wine,  the  gift  of  pardon  ;  in  other  words,  according  to 
Paul's  language,  sanctiflcation  and  justification.    In  instituting  the  rite,  Jesus  natu- 
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rally  b^gan  with  the  bread  ;  for  the  shedding  of  the  blood  supposes  the  breaking  of  the 
vessel  which  contains  It,  the  body.  But  as  in  the  believer's  obtaining  of  salvation  it 
is  by  justification  that  we  come  into  possession  of  the  life  of  Christ,  St.  Paul.  1  Cor. 
10  :  16  0<  wq.y  follows  the  opposite  order,  and  begins  with  the  cup,  which  repreaents 
the  first  grace  which  faith  Ikys  hold  of,  that  of  pardon.  In  the  act  itself  there  are  rep- 
resented the  two  aspects  of  the  work — the  divine  offer,  and  human  acceptance.  The 
side  of  human  acceptance  is  clear  to  the  consciousness  of  the  partaker.  His  businegs 
is  simply,  as  Paul  says,  ''  to  show  the  Lord's  death,''  1  Cor.  11  :  26.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  divine  side  ;  it  is  unfathomable  and  mysterious  :  "  The  communion  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  body  of  Christ !''  1  Cor.  10  :  16.  Here,  therefore,  we  are  called  to 
api>ly  the  saying  :  "  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  but  those  thinffl 
which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  forever,  that  we  may  do  tul 
the  words  of  this  law,"  Deut.  29  :  29.  We  know  already  what  we  have  to  do  to 
celebrate  a  true  communion.  We  may  leave  to  God  the  secret  of  what  He  gives  ufi 
in  a  right  communion.  Is  it  necessary  to  go  farther  in  search  of  the  formuhi  of 
union? 

M,  Vers.  21-23.*  "  Only,  behold,  the  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth  me  is  with  meon 
the  table.  22.  And  truly  the  Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  was  determined  :  But  woe  onto 
that  num  by  whom  He  is  betrayed  !  23.  And  they  began  to  inquire  among  them- 
selves which  of  them  it  was  that  should  do  this  thing."  As  He  follows  the  cup  cir- 
culating among  the  disciples,  the  attention  of  Jesus  is  fixed  on  Judas.  In  the  midst 
of  those  hearts,  henceforth  united  by  so  close  a  bond,  there  is  one  who  remains  out- 
side of  the  conmion  salvation,  and  rushes  upon  destruction.  This  contrast  wounds  the 
heart  of  Jesus.  IIA^,  excepting,  announces  precisely  the  exception  Judas  forms  in 
this  circle ;  ISov,  behold,  points  to  the  surprise  which  so  unexpected  a  disclosure  most 
produce  in  the  disciples.  If  this  form  used  by  Luke  is  historically  trustworthy, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Judas  took  part  in  celebrating  the  Holy  Supper.  No  doubt 
the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  favor  this  view  ;  but  they  do  not  ex- 
pressly contradict  it,  and  we  have  already  shown  that  the  order  in  which  Luke  gives 
the  three  facts  composing  the  narrative  of  the  feast,  is  much  more  natural  than  theirs. 
Besides,  John's  order  confirms  that  of  Luke,  if,  as  we  think  we  have  demonstrated 
("  Comment  sur  Jean/'  t.  ii.  p.  540  et  seq.%  the  Holy  Supper  was  instituted  at  the  time 
indicated  in  13  : 1,  2.  Moreover,  John's  narrative  shows  that  Jesus  returned  again 
and  again  during  the  feast  to  the  treachery  of  Judas.  As  usual,  tradition  had  com- 
bined those  sayings  uttered  on  the  same  subject  at  different  points  of  time,  and  it  is 
in  this  summary  form  that  they  have  passed  into  our  Syn.  The  expression  of  Mat- 
thew :  **  dipping  the  hand  into  the  dish  with  me,"  signifies  in  a  general  way  (like  that 
of  Luke:  ''being  with  me  on  the  table,"  and  the  parallels):  '*  being  my  guest" 
Jesus  does  not  distress  Himself  about  what  is  in  store  for  Him  ;  He  is  not  the  sport 
of  this  traitor  ;  everything,  so  far  as  He  is  concerned,  is  divinely  decreed  (ver.  23). 
His  life  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  Judas.  The  Messiah  aught  to  die.  But  He  grieves 
ovei  the  crime  and  lot  of  him  who  uses  his  liberty  to  betray  Him. 

The  reading  5rt  is  less  simple  than  Kal,  and  is  hardly  compatible  with  the /i^. 
The  irX^v,  only  (ver.  21)  is  contrasted  with  the  idea  of  the  divine  decree  in  6pta,Mimf. 
It  serves  the  end  of  reserving  the  liberty  and  responsibility  of  Judas.  The  fact  ttot 
every  disciple,  on  hearing  this  saying,  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himseli,  proves  the 
consummate  ability  with  which  Judas  had  succeeded  in  concealing  his  feelings  and 
plans.    The  fc^rt  ey6, 1$  it  If  of  the  disciples  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  finds  its  natnxBl 

*  Ver.  22.  The  mss.  are  divided  between  Kai  (T.  R,  Byz.)  and  on  (AIex.> 
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place  here.  It  has  been  thought  improbaole  that  Judas  also  put  the  question  (Matt. 
5 :  25).*  But  when  all  the  others  were  doing  it,  could  he  have  avoided  it  without  be- 
traying himself  ?  The  Vwu  hoit  aaid  of  Jesus  denotes  absolutely  the  same  fact  as  John 
IS  :  26  ;  **  And  when  He  had  dipped  the  sop.  He  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariof  This 
act  itself  was  the  reply  which  Matthew  translates  into  the  words :  Thou  hcul  mid. 

8.  The  Convenatuma  After  the  Supper  :  vers.  24-88.— The  conversations  which  fol- 
low refer :  lU.  To  a  dispute  which  arises  at  this  moment  between  the  apostles  (vers. 
24-^) ;  2d.  To  the  danger  which  awaits  them  at  the  close  of  this  hour  of  peace  (vers. 
81-88).  The  washing  of  the  feet  In  John  corresponds  to  the  first  piece.  The  predic- 
tion of  St.  Peter's  denial  follows  in  his  Gospel,  as  it  does  in  Luke.  According  to  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  it  was  uttered  a  little  later,'  after  the  singing  of  the  hymn.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Luke  is  not  dependent  on  the  other  Syn.,  but  that  he  has  sources  of  his 
own,  the  trustworthiness  of  which  appears  on  comparison  with  John's  narrative. 

1st,  Vers.  24-80.t  '^^^  cause  of  the  dispute,  mentioned  by  Luke  only,  cannot  have 
been  the  question  of  precedence,  as  Langen  thinks.  The  strife  would  have  broken 
out  sooner.  The  mention  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  vers.  16  and  18,  might  have  given 
rise  to  it ;  but  the  xoi,  ailso,  of  Luke,  suggests  another  view.  By  this  word  he  connects 
the  question  ;  Which  is  the  (greatest  f  >vith  that  which  the  disciples  had  just  been  put^ 
ting  to  themselves,  ver.  28 :  Which  among  us  is  he  uiho  s/uUl  betray  Him  f  The  ques- 
tion which  was  the  worst  among  them  led  easily  to  the  other,  which  was  the  best  of 
all.  The  one  was  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  Whatever  else  may  be  true,  we  see  by 
this  new  example  that  Luke  does  not  allow  himself  to  mention  a  situation  at  his  own 
hand  of  which  he  finds  no  indication  in  his  documents.  The  6okbI,  appears  [should 
be  accounted],  refers  to  the  judgment  of  men,  till  the  time  when  God  will  settle  the 
question.  Ck>mp.  a  similar  dispute,  9  :  46  et  seq,  and  parall.  We  are  amaEed  at  a  dis- 
position so  opposed  to  humility  at  such  a  time.  But  Jesus  is  no  more  irritated  than 
He  is  discouraged.  It  is  enough  for  Him  to  know  that  He  has  succeeded  in  planting 
in  the  heart  of  the  apostles  a  pure  principle  which  will  finally  carry  the  day  over  all 
forms  of  sm  :  **  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto  yuu,*' 
He  says  to  them  Himself,  John  16  :  3.  He  therefore  calmly  continues  the  work 
which  He  has  begun.  In  human  society,  men  reign  by  physical  or  iatellectual  force  ; 
and  eie'pyiriiCt  benrfaetar^  is  the  flattering  title  by  which  men  do  not  blush  to  honor 
the  harshest  tyrants.  In  the  new  society  which  Jesus  is  instituting,  he  who  has  most 
is  not  to  make  his  superiority  felt  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  superabundance  of 
his  services  toward  the  weakest  and  the  most  destitute.  The  example  of  Jesus  in  this 
respect  is  to  remain  as  the  rule.  The  term  6  vsorepoi,  the  younger  (ver.  26),  is  par- 
allel to  6  SiaKovHv,  he  that  doth  serve,  because  among  the  Jews  the  humblest  and  hard- 
est labor  was  committed  to  the  youngest  members  of  the  society  (Acts  5  :  6, 10).  If 
the  saying  of  ver.  27  is  not  referred  to  the  act  of  the  fdet-washing  related  John  13, 
we  must  apply  the  words :  lam  among  you  as  Be  that  serteih,  to  the  life  of  Jesus  in 
general,  or  perhaps  to  the  sacrifice  which  He  is  now  making  of  Himself  (vers.  10  and 
20).  But  in  this  way  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  antithesis  between  :  "he  that 
sittcth  at  meat,'*  and  :  ''  he  that  serveth/*  These  expressions  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
fact  of  the  feet- washing  was  the  occasion  of  this  saying.   Luke  did  not  know  it ;  and 

*  Our  author  doubtless  intended  Matt.  26  :  25.— J.  H. 

t  Ver.  26.  ».  B.  D.  L.  T.,  yiveoBu  instead  of  yeveaSu,  Ver.  80.  8  MjJ.  (Byz.)  80 
Mnn.  omit  tv  n;  paaikeia  /tov.  ift«  D.  X  20  MuD.  Syr<»\  It'^^i.  add  6o6eKa  before 
&poviiv  (taken  from  Matthew).    10  Mjj.,  tcaOiiaeaQe  or  nadiipBe  instead  of  Ka$taeade. 
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he  has  confined  himself  to  transmitting  the  discourse  of  Jesus  as  it  was  furnished  to 
liim  by  his  document. 

After  liaying  thus  contrasted  the  ideal  of  an  altogether  new  greatness  with  the  so 
different  tendency  of  the  natural  heart,  Jesus  proceeds  to  satisfy  what  of  truth  theni 
was  in  the  aspiration  of  the  disciples  (vers.  28-dO).  The  ^fuH  di,  but  ye,  alludes  to 
Judas,  who  had  not  persevered,  and  who,  by  his  defection,  deprived  himself  of  the  mag- 
nificent priyil^e  promised  vers.  29  and  80.  Perhaps  the  traitor'had  not  yet  gone  out, 
and  Jesus  wished  hereby  to  tell  upon  his  heart.  The  vitpaofioi,  temptaUoTis,  of  whidi 
Jesus  speaks,  are  summed  up  in  His  rejection  by  His  fellow-citizens.  It  was  no  smaD 
thing,  on  the  part  of  the  Eleven,  to  have  persevered  in  their  attachment  to  Jesus,  de- 
spite the  hatred  and  contempt  of  which  he  was  the  object,  and  the  curses  heaped 
upon  Him  by  those  rulers  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  respect.  There  is  somft- 
thing  like  a  feeling  of  gratitude  expressed  in  the  saying  of  Jesus.  Hence  the  fulness 
with  which  He  displays  the  riches  of  the  promised  reward.  Yer.  39  refers  to  the 
approaching  dispensation  on  the  earth  :  ver.  80,  to  the  heavenly  future  in  which  it 
shall  issue.  *Ey6,  I  (ver.  29),  is  in  opposition  to  ifuic,  ye:  "  That  is  what  ye  have 
done  for  me  ;  this  is  what  1  do  in  my  turn  (xai)  for  you."  'Ilie  verb  otariMvai,  to 
dispose,  is  applied  to  testamentary  dispositions.  Bleek  takes  the  object  of  this  verb  to 
be  the  phrase  which  follows,  that  ye  may  eai  ,  ,  ,  (ver.  80) ;  but  there  is  too  dose 
a  correspondence  between  appoint  and  Jiath  appointed  unto  me,  to  admit  of  those  two 
verbs  having  any  but  the  same  object,  ^aatXeiav,  the  kingdom ;  *'  I  appoint  unto  you 
the  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  it  unto  me."  This  kingdom  is  here  the 
power  exercised  by  man  on  man  by  means  of  divine  life  and  divine  truth.  The  truth 
and  life  which  Jesus  possessed  shall  come  to  dwell  in  them,  and  thereby  they  shall 
reign  over  all,  as  He  Himself  has  reigned  over  them.  Are  not  Peter,  John,  and  Paul, 
at  the  present  day,  the  rulers  of  the  world  ?  In  substance,  it  is  only  another  form  of 
the  thought  expressed  in  John  18  :  20  :  ''  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  reodveth 
whomsoever  I  send,  receiveth  me  ;  and  he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth  Him  that  sent 
me."  Is  this  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  certain  sayings  of  Jesus  are  transf onned 
and  spiritualized,  as  it  were,  in  the  memory  of  John.without  being  altered  from  their 
original  sense  ?  At  least  the  obscure  connection  of  this  saying  in  John  with  what 
precedes  is  fully  explained  by  Luke's  context. 

Ver.  80  might  apply  solely  to  the  part  played  by  the  apostles  in  the  government  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and  in  the  moral  judgment  of  Israel  then  exercised  by  them. 
But  the  expression,  to  eat  and  drink  at  my  tdtle,  passes  beyond  this  meaning.  For  we 
cannot  apply  this  expression  to  the  Holy  Supper,  which  was  no  special  privilege  of 
the  apostles.  The  phrase,  in  my  kingdom,  should  therefore  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  vers.  16  and  18.  With  the  table  where  He  is  now  presiding  Jesus  con- 
trasts the  royal  banquet,  the  ^emblem  of  complete  joy  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of 
God.  He  likewise  contrasts,  in  the  words  following,  with  the  judgments  which  He 
and  His  shall  soon  undergo  on  the  part  of  Israel,  that  which  Israel  shall  one  day  un- 
dergo on  the  part  of  the  Twelve.  According  to  1  Cor.  0  : 1  6<  asg,  the  Church  shall 
judge  the  world,  men  and  angels.  In  this  judgment  of  the  world  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Jesus  Christ,  the  part  allotted  to  the  Twelve  shall  be  Israel.  Judgment  here 
includes  government,  as  so  often  in  the  O.  T.  Thrones  are  the  emblem  of  power,  as 
the  table  is  of  joy.  If  the  traitor  was  yet  present,  must  not  such  a  promise  made  to 
his  colleagues  have  been  like  the  stroke  of  a  dagger  to  his  ambitious  heart !  Here,  as 
we  think,  should  be  placed  the  final  scene  which  led  to  his  departure  (John  13 :  21-27). 
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It  seems  to  us  that  the  Twelve  are  not  vdfy  disadvantageously  treated  in  this  dis- 
course of  Jesus  reported  by  Luke  !  •  A  saying  entirely  similar  is  found  in  Matt 
19  :  38,  in  a  different  context.    Tb^t  of  Luke  is  its  own  justlAcation. 

fid.  Vers.  81--88.  Jesus  announces  to  His  disciples,  first  the  moral  danger  which 
threatens  them  (vers.  81-34) ;  then  the  end  of  the  time  of  temporal  well-being  and 
security  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  His  protection  (vers.  35-38). 

Vers.  81-34.  f  ''And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath  desired 
to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat.   32.  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy 
faith  fail  not ;  and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.   83,  34.'*   The 
warning  ver.  31  might  be  connected  with  ver.  28:  *'  Te  are  they  which  have  con- 
tinued with  me. "    There  would  be  a  contrast :  "  Here  is  a  temptation  in  which  ye 
shall  not  continue. "    But  the  mention  of  Satan's  part,  in  respect  of  the  disciples, 
seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  abrupt  departure  of  Judas,  in  which  Satan  had  played 
a  decisive  part  (John  13  :  27  :  *'  And  after  the  sop,  Satan  entered  into  him*').    The 
tempter  is  present ;  he  has  gained  the  mastery  of  Judas  ;  he  threatens  the  other  dis- 
ciples also  ;  he  is  preparing  to  attack  Jesus  Himself.     **  The  prince  of  this  world 
cometh,"  says  Jesus  in  John  (14 :  30).   And  the  danger  to  each  is  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  less  amount  of  alloy  which  his  heart  contains.     This  is  the  reason  why 
Jesus  more  directly  addresses  Peter.    By  the  address :  Simon,  twice  repeated,  He 
alludes  to  his  natural  character,  and  puts  him  on  his  guard  against  that  presumption 
which  is  its  dominant  characteristic.    The  k^  in  i^ynjaaTo  includes  the  notion  :  of 
gutting  him  drawn  out  of  the  hands  of  God  into  his  own.     Wheat  is  purified  by 
means  of  the  sieve  or  fan  ;  aividCu  may  apply  to  either.     Satan  asks  the  right  of  put- 
ting the  Twelve  to  the  proof ;  and  he  ti^es  upon  himself,  over  against  Q(^,  as 
formerly  in  relation  to  Job,  to  prove  that  at  bottom  the  best  among  the  disciples  is 
bat  a  Judas.    Jesus  by  no  means  says  (ver.  82)  that  his  prayer  has  been  refused. 
Bather  it  appears  from  the  intercession  of  Jesus  that  it  has  been  granted.    Jesus  only 
seeks  to  parry  the  consequences  of  the  fall  which  threatens  them  all,  and  which  shall 
be  especially  perilous  to  Peter.     Comp.  Matthew  and  Mark :    "All  ye  shall  be 
offended  because  of  me  this  night."    The  faithlessness  of  which  they  are  about  to  be 
guilty,  might  *have  absolutely  broken  the  bond  formed  between  them  and  Him. 
That  of  Peter,  in  particular,  might  have  cast  him  into  the  same  despair  which  ruined 
Judas.    But  while  the  enemy  was  spying  out  the  weak  side  of  the  disciples  to  destroy 
them,  Jesus  was  watching  and  praying  to  parry  the  blow,  or  at  least  to  prevent  it 
from  being  mortal  to  any  of  them.    Langen  explains  tmarpt^ii  in  the  sense  of  ^y^ : 
"strengthen  thy  brethren  anew,**    But  this  meaning  of  emarpi^eiv  is  unknown  in 
Greek,  and  the  nore  distinguishes  the  notion  of  the  participle  precisely  from  that  of 
the  principal  verb.}    This  saying  of  Jesus  is  one  of  those  which  lift  the  curtain 

*  The  author  means  by  this  that  the  idea  of  Luke  having  written  his  Gospel  with 
the  view  of  belittling  the  Twelve — which  he  combats,  of  course,  throughout — is  absurd 
in  the  light  of  this  record.— J.  H. 

t  Ver.  81.  B.  L.  T.  omit  the  words  eiire  6e  o  Kvptoc.  Ver.  32.  The  mbs.  are 
divided  between  exAetiny  and  eK^irri,  and  between  artipi^ov  and  arrfpioov.  Ver.  34. 
Instead  of  irpiv  17,  Ik.  B.  L.  T.  4  Mnn.  read  eu$,  K.  M.  X.  IT.  15  Mnn.  euS  at;,  D.  eus 
oTov.     Vt.  B.  L.  T.  some  Mnn.,  fie  avapvijov  etSevcu  instead  of  anapvrforf  firi  eiitvai  fie. 

X  What  the  "converted"  and  the  '*  strengthening' *— -not  clearly  intimated  here— 
are,  we  may  infer  from  the  facts.  Peter  does  not  experience  a  **  second  conversion*' 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  phrase.  He  had  turned  away  from  his  Lord  for  a  time.  He 
is  turned  back  again  by  the  Lord's  ^ace  and  the  use  of  fitting  means.    The  experi- 
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which  coven  the  invisible  world  from  our  view.  Although  it  has  been  pmweived  to 
us  only  by  Luke,  Holtzmann  acknowledges  its  authentici^.  He  ascribes  it  to  a 
special  tradition.  That  does  not  prevent  him,  ]^owever,  from  deriying  this  whole 
account  from  the  conunon  source,  the  proto-Mark.  But  vers.  85-88  are  also  peculiar 
to  Luke,  and  show  clearly  that  his  source  was  different 

Peter  believes  in  his  fidelity  more  than  in  the  word  of  Jesus.  Jesus  then 
announces  to  him  his  approaching  fall.  The  juane.  Fieier  reminds  him  of  the  height 
to  which  Jesus  had  raised  him.  Three  crowings  of  the  cock  were  distinguished  ;  the 
first  between  midnight  and  one  o'clock,  the  second  about  three,  the  third  between  five 
and  six.  The  third  watch  (from  midnight  to  three  o'clock),  embraced  between  the 
first  two,  was  also  called  akiKTOfto^uvia,  eoch-craw  (Mark  18  :  35),  The  saying  of 
Jesus  in  Luke,  Matthew,  and  John  would  therefore  signify :  "  To-day,  before  the 
second  watch  from  nine  o*clock  to  midnight  have  passed,  thou  shalt  have  denied  me 
thrice."  But  Mark  says,  certainly  in  a  way  at  once  more  detailed  and  exact :"  Be- 
fore the  cock  have  crowed  twice,  thou  shatl  have  denied  me  thrice. "  That  is  to  say  : 
before  the  end  of  the  third  watch,  before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  men- 
tion of  those  two  crowings,  the  first  of  which  Should  have  already  been  &«waming  to 
Peter,  perhaps  makes  the  gravis  of  his  sin  the  more  conspicuous.  Matthew  and 
Mark  place  the  prediction  of  the  denial  on  the  way  to  Gethsenuine.  But  John  con- 
firms the  account  of  Luke,  who  places  it  in  the  supper  roouL  We  need  not  refute 
the  opinion  of  Langen,  who  thinks  that  the  denial  was  predicted  twice. 

Vers.  85-88.*  "  And  He  said  unto  them.  When  I  sent  you  without  purse  and  scrip 
and  shoes,  lacked  ye  anything  ?  And  they  said.  Nothing.  36.  Then  He  said  unto 
them,  But  now,  he  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  likewise  his  scrip.  And  he 
that  hath  no  [sword],  let  him  sell  his  garment,  and  buy  one.  87.  For  I  say  unto 
you,  that  this  that  Lb  written  must  yet  be  accomplished  in  me,  and  He  was  reckoned 
among  the  transgressors :  for  the  things  concerning  me  are  coming  to  an  end.  .  .  . 
88."  Till  then,  the  apostles,  protected  by  the  favor  which  Jesus  enjoyed  with  the 
people,  had  led  a  comparatively  easy  life.  But  the  last  conflict  between  Him  and 
the  Jewish  authorities  was  about  to  break  out,  and  how  could  the  apostles,  during  all 
the  rest  of  their  career,  escape  the  hostile  blows  ?  This  is  the  thought  which  oooa- 
pies  our  Lord's  mind  :  He  gives  it  a  concrete  form  in  the  following  figures.  In  ver. 
85  He  recalls  to  mind  their  first  mission  (9  :l,et  seq.).  We  learn  on  this  occasion  the 
favorable  issue  which  had  been  the  result  of  that  first  proof  of  their  faith.  The  his- 
torian had  told  us  nothing  of  it,  9  :  6.  The  object  of  fi^  excnf  is  evidently  ffp^caifior 
(not  irifpav  or  fialavriov) :  **  Let  him  who  hath  not  [a  sword],  buy  one.'*  It  h^hteoa 
the  previous  warning.  Not  only  can  they  no  longer  reckon  on  the  kmd  hospitality 
which  they  enjoyed  during  the  time  of  their  Master's  popularity,  and  not  only  most 
they  prepare  to  be  treated  henceforth  like  ordinary  travellers,  paying  their  way,  etc.; 
init  they  shall  even  meet  with  open  hostility.    Disciples  of  a  man  treated  as  a  mak- 

enoe  he  thus  had  of  Satan's  subtle  malignity,  and  of  human  weakness,  prepares  him 
to  utter  and  write  words  of  warning  and  direction  to  his  brethren,  on  a  momentous 
theme,  on  which  Christians  think  too  little.«-J.  H. 

*  Ver.  85.  Vers.  85-88  were  omitted  by  Marcion.  Ver.  86.  Instead  of  etriv  otp, 
ik^  B.  L.  T.  4  Mnn.  Syr.  uvev  de,  V^  D,  oSe  eiirev.  Instead  of  iruXtfearu^  D.  fruJlfOBi, 
8  Mil.  (Byz.)  115  Mnn.  ^uA^eret ;  and  instead  of  ayopaoaru,  9  M]1.  (Byz.),  the  most  of 
the  Mnn.,  ayopaaet.  Ver.  87.  9  Mjj.  (Alex.)  10  Mnn.  omit  en  after  otu  at.  B.  D.  L. 
<^.  T.,  TO  instead  of  ra  after  Ka  yap. 
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/a^^,  they  ahall  be  themselyes  regarded  as  dangerous  men ;  they  shall  see  them- 
seWes  at  war  with  their  fellow-countrymen  and  the  whole  world.    Gomp.  John 
16 :  18-26,  the  piece  of  which  this  is^as  it  were,  the  summaiy  and  parallel  The  sword 
is  here,  as  in  Matt  10  :  84,  the  emblem  of  avowed  hostility.    It  is  clear  that  in  the 
mind  of  Him  who  said  :  '*  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  woItcs/'  tUs  weapoi^ 
represents  the  power  of  holiness  in  conflict  with  the  sin  of  the  world— that  sword  of 
ihs  Spirit  spoken  of  by  Paul  (Eph.  6:17).    The  koX  yap,  and  in  truth,  at  the  end  of  the 
Terse,  announces  a  second  fact  analogous  to  the  former  (and),  and  wliich  at  the  same 
time  serres  to  explain  it  (in  truth).    The  tragical  end  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  is  also 
approaching,  and  consequently  no  features  of  the   prophetic   description  can  be 
slow  in  being  realized.    The  disciples  seem  to  take  literally  the  recommendation 
of  Jeans,  and   even  to  be  proud   of  their   prudence.    The  words,  R  is  enough, 
have  been  understood  in  this  sense:    '*Let  us  say  no   more ;  let  us  now  break 
up  ;  events  will  explain  to  you  my  mind,  which  you  do  not  understand."    But  is  it 
not  more  natural  to  give  to  Uav6v  kon  this  mournfully  ironic  sense  :  "  Yes,  for  the 
use  which  you  shall  have  to  make  of  arms  of  this  kind,  those  two  swords'are  enough." 
Here  we  must  place  the  last  words  of  John  14  :  "  Rise  ;  let  us  go  hence."   The  Syn. 
have  preserved  only  a  few  hints  of  the  last  discourses  of  Jesus  (John  14  :  17).    These 
were  treasures  which  could  not  be  transmitted  to  the  Church  in  the  way  of  oral  tra- 
dition, and  which,  assuming  hearers  already  formed  in  the  school  of  Jesus  like  the 
apostles,  were  not  fitted  to  form  the  matter  of  popular  evangelization. 

III.  CMhssmans :  22  :  80-46. — The  Lamb  of   CkKi  must  be  distinguished  from 

t3rpical  victims  by  His  free  acceptance  of  death  as  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  and  hence 

there  required  to  be  in  His  life  a  decisive  moment  when,  in  the  fulness  of  His  con- 

sdousaess  and  liberty,  He  shotUd  accept  the  punishment  which  He  was  to  undei^. 

At  Gtothsemane  Jesus  did  not  drink  the  cup  ;  He  consented  to  drink  it    This  point 

of  time  corresponds  to  that  in  which,  with  the  same  fulness  and  liberty,  He  refused 

in  the  wilderness  universal  sovereignty.    There  He  rejected  dominion  over  us  without 

God  ;  here  He  accepts  death  for  God  and  for  us.    Each  evangelist  has  some  special 

detail  which  attests  the  independence  of  his  sources.    Matthew  exhibits  specially  the 

gradation  of  the  agony  and  the  progress  toward  acceptance.    Mark  has  preserved  to 

us  this  saying  of  primary  importance  :  "  Abba  !  Father  !  all  things  are  possible  unto 

Thee."     Luke  describes  more  specially  the  extraordinary  physical  effects  of  this 

moral  agony.    His  account  is,  besides,  very  much  abridged.    John  omits  the  whole 

scene,  but  not  without  expressly  indicating  its  place  (18  : 1).  In  the  remarkable  piece, 

12  :  28-28,  this  evangelist  had  already  unveiled  the  essence  of  the  struggle  which  was 

beginning  in  the  heart  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  passage  proves  sufficiently,  in  spite  of  Eeim's 

peremptory  assertions,  that  there  is  no  dogmatic  intention  in  the  omission  of  the 

agony  of  Gethsemane.   When  the  facts  are  sufficiently  known,  John  confines  himself 

to  oonunonicating  some  saying  of  Jesus  which  enables  us  to  understand  their  spirit. 

Thus  it  is  that  chap.  8  sheds  light  on  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  and  chap.  6  on 

that  of  the  Holy  Supper.*    Heb.  6  : 7-0  contains  a  very  evident  allusion  to  the  ac- 

*  Tb^  may  "  shed  light,"  but  that  they,  when  uttered,  referred  to  these  ordi- 
nances is  not  yet  proved.  Why  say  to  Nicodemus,  **  Art  thou  a  master,"  etc.  if  the 
Lord  referred  to  a  rite  not  yet  instituted  ?  But  if  our  Lord  referred  to  such  passages 
as  Ezek«  86  :  25, 26,  the  ignorance  of  Nicodemus  was  inexcusable.  Even  so  the  whole 
of  the  conversation  in  John  6  relates  to  the  miracle  of  the  manna,  the  words  of  the 
Jews  drawing  out  those  of  our  Lord.    What  force  could  there  be  in  his  r^;>eated 
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count  of  Gethsemane— a  fact  the  more  remarkable,  as  that  epistle  is  one  of  tiMM 
which,  at  the  same  time,  most  forcibly  exhibit  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 

Vers.  39-46.*  The  word  came  otU  (ver.  89)  includes  His  leaving  the  room  and  the 
city.  The  name,  the  Mount  of  OU/oes,  which  is  used  here  by  our  three  Syn.,  may  des- 
ignate in  a  wide  sense  the  slope  and  even  the  foot  of  the  mount  which  begins  imme- 
diately beyond  the  Cedron.  This  is  Uie  sense  to  which  we  are  led  by  John*s  account, 
18  : 1.  The  north- west  angle  of  the  inclosure,  which  is  now  pointed  out  as  the  garden 
of  C^thsemane,  is  fifty  paces  from  the  bed  of  the  torrent  Ver.  40.  Jesus  invites 
His  disciples  to  prepare  by  prayer  for  the  trial  which  threatens  their  fidelity,  and  of 
which  He  has  already  forewarned  them  (ver.  81).  The  use  of  the  word  elcekSav, 
enter  into,  to  signify  to  yield  to,  is  easily  understood,  if  we  contrast  this  verb  in 
thought  with  SuTJ^elv,  to  pass  througli.  In  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  has  no  sooner 
arrived  than  He  announces  to  His  disciples  His  intention  to  pray  Hhnself.  Then. 
withdrawing  a  little  with  Peter,  James,  and  John,  He  tells  them  of  the  agony  with 
which  His  soul  is  all  at  once  seized,  and  leaves  them,  that  He  may  pray  alone. 
These  successive  moments  are  all  united  in  Luke  in  the  aveanda^.  He  wu  wiA- 
drawn  (ver.  41).  There  is  in  this  term,  notwithstanding  Bleek's  opinion,  the 
idea  of  some  violence  to  which  He  is  subject ;  He  is  dragged  far  from  the  diadples 
by  anguish  (Acts.  21 : 1).  The  expression,  to  the  distance  qf  about  a  Oane'e  eatt^  is 
peculiar  to  Luke.  Instead  of  kneeHng  down,  Matthew  says,  He  fell  upon  Bi$  face; 
Mark,  upon  the  ground.  The  terms  of  Jesus'  prayer,  ver.  42,  differ  in  the  three  nar- 
ratives, and  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  the  evangelists  could  have  so  mod- 
ified them  at  their  own  hand.  But  the  figure  of  the  cup  is  common  to  all  three ;  it 
was  indelibly  impressed  on  tradition.  This  cup  which  Jesus  entreats  God  to  cause  to 
pass  from  before  (n-apd)  His  lips,  is  the  symbol  of  that  terrible  punishment  the  dread- 
ful and  mournful  picture  of  which  is  traced  before  Him  at  this  moment  by  a  BkilfQl 
painter  with  extraordinary  vividness.  The  painter  is  the  same  who  in  the  wflder- 
ness,  using  a  like  illusion,  passed  before  His  view  the  magical  scene  of  the  glaries  be- 
longing to  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

Mark's  foiinula  is  distinguished  by  the  invocation,  "  Abba  1  Father !  all  things 
are  possible  unto  Thee,"  in  which  the  translation  6  natiip.  Father^  has  been  added  hf 
the  evangelist  for  his  Greek  readers.  It  is  a  last  appeal  at  once  to  the  fatherly  loire 
and  omnipotence  of  God.  Jesus  does  not  for  a  moment  give  up  the  work  of  human 
salvation  ;  He  asks  only  if  the  cross  is  really  the  indispensable  means  of  gaining  this 
end.  Cannot  God  in  His  unlimited  power  find  another  way  of  reconciliation? 
Jesus  thus  required,  even  He,  to  obey  without  understanding,  1o  waXk  bp  fmA, 

rejoinders  if  the  reference  was  to  an  ordinance  of  which  the  hearers  could  know  aben. 
lutely  nothing— for  it  had  not  yet  been  appointed  ?    The  assumption  that  these  tw.i 
chapters  relate  to  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  Church  has  done  no  little  evil 
There  is  abundant  reason  for  both  communications  in  the  known  history  and 
prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament.-— J.  H. 

*  Ver.  89.  6  M]j.  some  Mnn.  omit  avrov  after  fiadtfrat,  Ver.  42.  The  mbs.  are 
divided  between  trapeveyKeiv  (T.  R.,  Byz.),  7rapevcy«oi  (Alex.),  and  iropevey^t  (B.  D,  T.  25 
Mnn.).  Vers.  48.  44.  These  two  verses,  which  T.  K.  reads,  with  »» •»».  D,  P.  G.  H. 
E.  L.  M.  Q.  Cr.  X.  A.  the  most  of  the  Mnn.  Svr.  It.  Just.  Ir.  Dion.  aL  Ar.  Chiys. 
Eus..  are  wanting  in  2»*  A.  B.  R.  T.  8  Mnn.  Sah.  Cyr.,  in  several  Givek  and  Laiin 
Mss.  quoted  by  Hilary,  Epiph.,  Jer.  They  are  marked  with  signs  of  doubt  in  E.  S. 
V.  A.  n.  5  Mnn.  8*.  X.  some  Mnn.  Vss.,  KaraPatvovTOf  instead  of  MtafiiipfcvreS,  Ver. 
4$.  All  the  Mjj.  omit  avrov  after  fiaQtjra^, 
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Heix^e  the  expreasLonn,  Heb.  6:8,  He  learned  obedience,  and  12 : 2,  apxvy^^  t^s 
icloreoi,  He  uiko  leads  the  toay  (the  iuitialor)  offaUh,  Yet  this  prayer  does  not  imply 
the  least  feeling  of  revolt ;  for  Jesus  is  ready  to  accept  the  Father^s  answer,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  What  if  nature  rises  within  Him  against  this  punishment  7  this  re- 
pugnance is  Intimate.  It  was  not  with  the  view  of  suffering  thus  that  man  re- 
ceived from  God  a  body  and  a  soul.  This  resistance  of  natural  instinct  to  the  will 
of  the  Spirit — that  is  to  say»  to  the  consciousness  of  a  mission — is  exactly  what  makes 
it  possible  for  nature  to  become  a  real  victim,  an  offering  in  earnest.  So  long  as  the 
voice  of  nature  is  at  one  with  that  of  Gtod,  it  may  be  asked,  Where  is  the  ticUmfar  the 
bumi-offeringf  Sacrifice  begins  where  conflict  begins.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
hc^ness  of  Jesus  emerges  pure  and  eren  perfected  from  this  struggle.  Under  the 
most  violent  pressure,  the  will  of  nature  did  not  for  a  single  moment  escape  from 
the  law  of  the  Spirit,  and  ended  after  a  time  of  struggle  in  being  entirely  absorbed  in 
it.  Luke,  like  Mark,  gives  only  the  first  prayer,  and  confines  himself  to  indicating 
the  others  sunm&arily,  while  Matthew  introduces  us^  more  profoundly  to  the  progres- 
dw  steps  in  the  submission  of  Jesus  (ver.  42).  How  much  more  really  human  do  our 
Gospels  make  Jesus  than  our  ordinary  dogmatics  !  It  is  not  thus  that  the  work  of  in- 
vention  would  have  been  carried  out  by  a  tradition  which  aimed  at  deifying  Jesus. 

The  appearance  of  the  angel,  ver.  48,  is  mentioned  only  by  Luke.  No  doubt 
this  verse  is  wanting  in  some  Alex.  But  it  is  found  in  18  Mjj.  and  in  the  two  oldest 
translations  (Itala  and  Peschito),  and  this  particular  is  cited  so  early  as  the  second 
century  by  Justin  and  L:enflBU8.  It  is  not  Very  probable  that  it  would  have  been 
added.  It  is  more  so  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
it  was  omitted  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  not  found  either  in  Matthew  or  Mark.  Bleek, 
while  /ully  acknowledging  the  authenticity  of  the  verse,  thinks  that  this  particular 
was  wanting  in  the  primitive  Gospel,  and  that  it  was  introduced  by  Luke  on  the  faith 
of  H  later  tradition.  Schleiermacher  supposes  the  existence  of  a  poetical  writing  in 
which  the  moral  suffering  of  the  Saviour  was  celebrated,  and  from  which  the  two 
▼ers.  43  and  44  were  taken.  But  tradition,  poetry,  and  myths  tend  rather  to  glorify 
their  hero  than  to  impair  ^his  honor.  The  difSculty  which  orthodoxy  finds  in  ac- 
ooontiiig  far  such  particulars  makes  it  hard  to  suppose  that  it  was  their  inventor. 
ThiB  appearance  was  not  only  intended  to  bring  spiritual  consolation  to  Jesus,  but 
physical  assistance  still  more,  as  in  the  wilderness.  The  saying  uttered  by  Hhn  an 
instant  before  was  no  figure  of  rhetoric  :  "  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto 
death,"  As.  when  in  the  wilderness  under  Ihe  pressure  of  famine.  He  felt  himself 
dying.  The  presence  of  this  heavenly  being  sends  a  vivifying  breath  over  Him.  A 
,  divine  refreshing  pervades  Him,  body  and  soul ;  and  it  is  thus  only  that  He  receives 
strength  to  continue  to  the  last  the  struggle  to  the  physical  violence  of  which  He  was 
on  the  very  point  of  giving  way.  Ver.  44  shows  to  what  physical  prostration  Jesus 
was  reduced.  This  verse  is  omitted  on  the  one  hand,  and  supported  on  the  other,  by 
the  flame  authorities  as  the  preceding.  Is  this  omission  the  result  of  the  preceding,  or 
perbape  the  consequence  of  confounding  the  two  kcI  at  the  beginning  of  vers.  44  and 
46  ?  In  either  case,  there  appears  to  have  been  here  again  omission  rather  than  inter- 
poladcm.  The  intensity  of  the  struggle  becomes  so  great  that  it  issues  in  a  sort  of 
beginning  of  physical  dissolution.  The  words,  as  it  were  drops,  express  more  than  a 
sknple  comparison  between  the  density  of  the  sweat  and  that  of  blood.  The  words 
denote  that  the  sweat  itself  resembled  blood.  Phenomena  of  frequent  occurrence 
demonatmte  how  immediately  the  blood,  the  seat  of  life,  is  under  the  empire  of  moral 
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impresdoiiB.  Does  nota  feeling  of  shame  cause  the  blood  to  rise  to  the  face  ? 
are  known  in  which  the  blood,  violentlj  agitated  by  grief,  ends  hj  penetnting 
through  the  yessels  which  Inclose  it,  and  driven  outward,  esci^ieB  with  the  sweat 
through  the  transpiratory  glands.*  The  reading  Karapaivovroi,  in  fit  an^  some  doca- 
ments  of  the  Itala,  though  admitted  by  Tischendorf,  has  no  internal  probability. 
The  participle  ought  to  qualify  the  principal  substantive  rather  than  the  comptomenl 
The  disciples  themselves  might  easily  remark  this  appearance  when  Jesus  awoke  them, 
'for  the  full  moon  was  lighting  up  the  garden.  They  might  also  hear  the  flnt  words 
of  Jesus*  prayer,  for  they  did  not  fall  asleep  immediately,  but  only,  as  at  the  transfig- 
uration (9  :  82),  when  His  prayer  wan  prolonged.  Jesus  had  previously  experieooed 
some  symptoms  precursive  of  a  struggle  like  to  this  (13  :  49,  50  ;  John  12  :  27).  But 
this  time  the  anguish  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  intervention  at 
a  supernatural  agent.-  Batan  had  just  invaded  the  circle  of  the  Twelve  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  heart  of  Judas.  He  was  about  to  sift  all  the  other  disciples.  Jesus 
Himself  at  this  time  was  subjected  to  hiB  action  :  *'  This  is  the  power  of  darkness," 
says  He,  ver.  53.  In  the  words  which  close  his  account  of  the  temptation  (4 :  18), 
Luke  had  expressly  declared,  "  He  departed  from  Him  HU  a  favorable  9eamm,*'  the 
return  of  the  tempter  at  a  fixed  conjuncture. 

Vers.  45  and  46.  Luke  unites  the  three  awakings  in  one.  Then  he  seeks  to 
explain  this  mysterious  slumber  which  masters  the  disciples,  and  he  does  so  in  the 
way  most  favorable  to  them.  The  cause  was  not  indifference,  but  rather  the  prostia- 
tion  of  grief.  It  is  well  known  that  deep  grief,  especially  after  a  period  of  long  and 
keen  tension,  disposes  to  slumber  through  sheer  exhaustion.  Nothing  could  be  moie 
opposed  than  this  explanation  to  the  hostile  feelings  toward  the  disciples  which  are 
ascribed  to  Luke,  and  all  the  more  that  this  particular  is  entirely  peculiar  to  him. 
Yer.  46.  Jesus  rises  from  this  struggle  delivered  from  Bis  fear,  as  says  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  possession  of  the  profound  calm  which  perfect  sab- 
mission  gives  to  the  soul.  The  punishment  has  not  changed  its  nature,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  impression  which  the  expectation  of  the  cross  produces  on  Jesus  is  no  longer 
the  same.  He  has  given  Himself  up  wholly  ;  He  has  done  what  He  Himself  {no- 
claimed  before  passing  the  Cedron  :  **  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself"  (John 
17  :  19).  The  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  enables  Him  to  feel  beforehand  the  rest  be- 
longing to  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice.  Henceforth  He  walks  with  a  firm  step  U> 
meet  that  cross  the  sight  of  which  an  instant  before  made  Him  stagger. 


SBOOiO)  CTCLB.— CHAP.  22 :  47— 28  :  46. 

TTie  Passion. 

The  death  of  Jesus  is  not  simply,  in  the  eyes  of  the  evangdists,  and  according  to 
the  sajrings  which  they  put  into  His  mouth,  the  historical  result  of  the  oonflick  whldi 
arose  between  Him  and  the  theocratic  authorities.  What  happens  to  Wm  is  that 
which  has  been  determined  (22 :  22).  Thus  it  must  be  (Matt.  26  :  54).  He  Himself 
sought^or  a  time  to  struggle  against  this  mysterious  necessity  by  having  reooone  to 
that  infinite  possibility  which  is  inseparable  from  divine  liberty  (Mark  14  :  86).  Bat 
the  burden  has  fallen  on  Him  with  all  its  weight,  and  He  is  now  charged  with  it     He 

*  See  Langen,  pp.  212-214. 
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^]Mfor  ihs  femSuMoncffhewM  ofih^  world  (Matt.  2^  :  28).  The  dogmatic  flystem  of 
the  apoetlee  oontams  substantiaUy  nothing  more.  Only  it  is  natural  that  in  the  Epistles 
the  diTine  plan  should  be  more  prominent ;  in  the  Gospels,  the  action  of  the  human 
factors.  The^two  points  of  view  complete  one  another :  Gk)d  acts  by  means  of  his- 
tory, and  history  is  the  realization  of  the  divine  thought. 

This  cycle  embraces  the  accounts  of  the  arrest  of  Jesus  (22  :  47-58) ;  of  His  two- 
fold trial,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  (ver.  54  :  23,  25) ;  of  His  crudflzion  (vers.  26-46). 

1.  The  Arrest  ofJerus:  22  :  47-58.— Three  things  are  included  in  this  piece  :  Ut. 
The  kiss  of  Judas  (vers.  47  and  48) ;  2d.  The  disciples'  attempt  at  defence  (vers. 
49-51) ;  dd.  The  rebuke  which  Jesus  adminiaters  to  those  who  come  to  take  Him 
(vers.  52  and  58). 

Vers.  47  and  48.*  The  sign  which  Judaa  had  arranged  with  the  band  had  for  its 
object  to  prevent  Jesus  from  escaping  should  one  ot  His  disciples  be  seized  in  His 
stead.  Id  the  choice  of  the  sign-  in  Itself,  as  Langen  remarks,  there  was  no  refinement 
of  hypocrisy.  The  kiss  was  the  usual  form  of  salutation,  especially  between  disciples 
and  their  master.  The  object  of  this  salutation  is  not  mentioned  by  Luke  ;  it  was 
understood.  We  see  from  John  that  the  fearless  attitude  of  Jesus,  who  advanced 
spontaneously  in  front  of  the  band,  rendered  this  signal  superfluous  and  almost 
ridiculous.  The  saying  of  Jesus  to  Judas,  ver.  48,  is  somewhat  differently  reprow 
dnced  in  Matthew  ;  it  is  omitted  in  Mark.  In  memory  of  this  kiss,  the  primitive 
Church  suppressed  the  ceremony  of  the  brotherly  kiss  on  Good  Friday.  The  sole 
object  of  the  scene  which  follows  in  John  (the  lam  He  of  Jesus,  with  its  conse- 
quences) was  to  prevent  a  disciple  from  being  arrested  at  the  same  time. 

Vers.  49-51.  t  The  Syn.  name  neither  the  disciple  who  strikes,  nor  the  servant 
struck.  John  gives  the  names  of  both.  So  long  as  the  Sanhedrim  yet  enjoyed  its 
authority,  prudence  forbade  the  giving  of  Peter's  name  here  in  the  oral  narrative. 
But  after  his  death  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  John  was  no  longer  restrained 
by  the  same  fears.  As, to  the  name  of  Malchus,  it  was  only  preserved  in  the  memory 
of  that  disciple  who,  well  known  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest,  knew  the  man  per- 
sonally. What  are  we  to  think  of  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  if  these  proper 
names  were  mere  fictions  ?  According  to  ver.  49,  the  disciple  who  struck  acted  in 
the  name  of  dU  (tSovrei  .  .  .  ein-ov,  sTuiU  we  mrntef).  This  particular,  peculiar  to 
Luke,  extenuates  Peter's  guilt.  John  says,  with  Luke:  "the  right  ear."  This 
minute  coincidence  shows  that  the  details  peculiar  to  Luke  are  neither  legendaiy  nor 
the  inventions  of  his  own  imagination.  The  words  tare  ius  tovtov  supply  in  Luke 
the  [Ahce  of  a  long  and  important  answer  of  Jesus  in  Matthew.  Should  this  com- 
mand be  applied  to  the  officers  :  **  Let  me  goto  this  man*'  (Paulus) ;  or  "to  the  spot 
where  this  man  is  ?"  Bnt  this  would  have  required  kdre  /le,  '*  let  me  go.*'  Or  should 
we  understand  it,  with  De  Wette,  Rlggenbach :  **  Leave  me  yet  for  a  moment"  ? 
The  iciSt  UH,  does  not  lead  very  naturally  to  this  sense.  Besides,  the  afro«cptde/s,  aTistoer^ 
ing,  shows  that  the  words  of  Jesus  are  connected  with  the  act  of  the  disciple  rather 
.than  with  the  arrival  of  the  officers.  It  is  not  till  ver.  52  that  Jesus  turns  to  those  who 
have  arrived  {npbs  roi)c  napayevofuvovi).  Here  He  is  addressing  the  apostles.    The 

•  Ver.  47.  12  Mjl  15  Mnn.  omit  5 e  after  ert.  All  the  Mjj.,  avrovS  (2*avT<n^ 
instead  of  avrajv.  U.  E.  H.  X.  60  Mnn.  Syi"**.  It»"*i.  add  after  avrov,  rovro  yap 
&rffxtiov  Ssdooxet  ccvroii,  or  ay  (piXruSo)  avroi  edrtr  (taken  from  the  parallels). 

t  Marciou  omitted  this  passage.  Ver.  49.  &(.  B.  L.  T.  X.  some  Mnn.  omit  avroi 
before  xvpts.    Ver.  51.  iSt,  B.  L.  R.  T,  2  Mnn.  omit  avrov  after  ooriov. 
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meaning  is  therefore  either,  ' '  Let  these  men  (the  officers)  go  thus  far  (the  length  of  seis- 
ing me)/'  or  (which  is  more  natural),  **  Stop  there  ;  strike  no  such  second  blow ;  this 
one  is  quite  enough. ''  This  act  of  violence,  indeed,  not  only  compromised  the  Mfelj 
of  Peter,  but  even  the  Lord's  cause.  Jesus  was  all  but  hindered  thereby  from  address- 
ing Pilate  in  the  words  so  important  for  His  defence  against  the  crime  with  which  the 
Jews  charged  Him  (John  18 :  36) :  *'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  if  my  king- 
dom were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  serrauts  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered 
to  the  Jews."  Nothing  less  was  needed  than  the  immediate  cure  of  Malchus  to  re- 
store the  moral  situation  which  had  been  injured  by  this  trespass,  and  to  enable  Jesus 
to  express  Himself  without  the  risk  of  being  confounded  by  facts.  This  cure  is  relat- 
ed only  by  Luke  ;  Meyer  therefore  relegates  it  to  the  domain  of  myth.  But  if  It  had 
not  taken  place,  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  how  Peter  and  Jesus  Himself 
had  escaped  from  this  complaint. 

Vers.  62  and  53.*  Among  those  who  came  out,  Luke  numbers  some  of  the  chief 
priests.  Whatever  Meyer  and  Bleek  may  say,  such  men  may  surely,  out  of  hatred  or 
curiosity,  have  accompanied  the  band  charged  with  the  arrest.  Besides,  is  not  the 
rebuke  which  follows  addressed  rather  to  rulers  than  to  subordinates  ?  As  to  the 
captains  of  the  temple,  see  22  : 4.  As  to  the  offlcers,  comp.  John  7  :  45  ;  Acts  5  :  2d-96 
John  speaks,  besides,  of  the  cohort,  18  :  8,  12  ;  this  word,  especially  when  accompa- 
nied by  the  term  x^^^PX^y  iribwne,  (ver.  12),  and  with  the  antithesis  Tun>  'lovdaiuv,  can 
only,  in  spite  of  all  B^umlein's  objections,  designate  a  detachment  of  the  Boman 
cohort ;  it  was,  as  Langen  remarks,  an  article  of  provincial  legislation,  that  no  arrest 
should  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  the  Romans.  The  meaning  of  the 
rebuke  of  Jesus  is  this  :  ''  It  was  from  cowardice  that  you  did  not  arrest  me  in  the 
full  light  of  day. "  The  other  two  Syn.  carry  forward  their  narrative,  like  Luke  with 
a  but;  only  this  but  is  with  them  the  necessity  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecieB^ 
while  with  Luke  it  is  the  harmony  between  the  character  of  the  deed  and  that  of  the 
nocturnal  hour.  Darkness  is  favorable  to  crime  ;  for  man  needs  to  be  concealed  not 
only  from  others,  but  from  himself,  in  order  to  sin.  For  this  reason,  night  is  the 
time  when  Satan  puts  forth  all  his  power  over' humanity  ;  it  is  his  hour.  And  henoe, 
adds  Jesus,  it  is  also  yours,  for  you  are  his  instruments  in  the  work  which  joa  im 
doing  ;  comp.  John  8  :  44,  14  :  30.  Luke  omits  the  fact  of  the  apostles*  flight  which 
is  related  here  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  Where  is  the  malevolence  which  is  ascribed 
to  him  against  the  Twelve  ?  Mark  also  relates  with  great  circumstantiality,  the  case 
of  the  young  man  who  fled  stripped  of  the  linen  cloth  in  which  he  was  wrai^ped. 
As,  according  to  Acts  12,  the  mother  of  Mark  possessed  a  house  in  Jerusalem — as 
this  house  was  the  place  where  the  Church  gathered  in  times  of  persecution,  and  as 
it  was  therefore  probably  situated  in  a  by-place — it  is  not  impossible  that  it  stood  in 
the  vale  of  (jtethsemane,  and  that  this  young  man  was  (as  has  long  been  supposed) 
Mark  himself,  drawn  by  the  noise  of  the  band,  and  who  has  thus  put  his  signatnns 
as  modestly  as  possible  in  the  corner  of  the  evangelical  narrative  which  he  composed. 

2.   The  Judgment  of  Jesus :  22  :  54—23  :  25. 

1st,  The  Ecclesiastical  Trial:  vers.  54-71. — ^This  account  contains  three  things  :  (1) 
St.  Peter's  denial  (vers.  54-62) ;  (2)  The  evil  treatment  practised  by  the  Jews  (vexs. 
63-65) ;  (8)  The  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  the  Sanhedrim  (vers.  66-71). 

*  Ver.  52.  8*.  G.  H.  R.  A.  50  Mnn.,  wpoS  avrov  instead  of  cir'  avrov.  The  Mas.  «» 
divided  between  r.^E^/vBaTE  (T.  R.,  Byz.),  efy/iTSare  (Alex.),  and  f^v^Oere. 
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Luke  places  the  Bitting  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  which  Jesus  was  condemned  in  the 
morning,  when  the  day  dawned  (ver.  66).  This  morning  sitting  is  also  mentioned  by 
Matthew  (1^7  : 1,  the  morning  wu  eame)  and  Mark  (15  :  1,  straightway  in  the  morning). 
But,  according  to  those  two  evangelists,  a  previous  sitting  had  taken  place  at  the 
house  of  Caiaphaa  during  the  night,  of  which  ihey  give  a  detailed  description  (Matt. 
26  .  57-^  ;  Mark  14  :  58-64).  And  this  even,  according  to  John,  had  been  preceded 
by  a  preparatory  sitting  at  the  house  of  Annas,  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas.  John 
does  not  relate  either  the  second  or  the  third  sitting,  though  he  expressly  indicates  the 
place  of  the  latter  by  the  npOrcv,  18  :  18,  and  the  notice,  18  :  24.  This,  then,  is  the 
order  of  events  :  Immediately  on  His  arrest,  between  one  and  three  o'clock,  Jesus 
was  led  to  the  house  of  Annas,  where  a  preliminary  inquiry  took  place,  intended  to 
extract  beforehand  some  saying  which  would  serve  as  a  text  for  His-  condemnation 
(John  18  :  19-23).  This  sitting  having  terminated  without  any  positive  result,,  had  not 
been  taken  up  by  traditipn,  and  was  omitted  by  the  Syn.  But  John  relates  it  to 
complete  the  view  of  the  trial  of  Jesus,  and  with  regard  to  the  account  of  Peter's  de- 
nial, which  he  wishes  to  restore  to  its  true  light.  During  this  examination,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim  had  been  called  together  in  haste,  in  as  large  numbers  as  possi- 
ble, to  the  house  of  the  high  priest.  The  sitting  of  this  body  which  followed  was 
that  at  which  Jesus  was  condemned  to  death  for  having  declared  Himself  to  be  the 
Bon  of  €k>d.  It  must  have  taken  place  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mat- 
thew (26  :  59,  el  Mg.)  and  Mark  (14  :  55,  ei  »eq,)  have  minutely  described  it.  John  has 
omitted  it,  as  sufficiently  known  through  them.  In  the  morning,  at  daybreak,  the 
Sanhedrim  assembled  anew,  this  time  in  full  muster,  and  in  their  official  hall  near  the 
temple.  This  ia  the  sitting  described  by  Luke,  aod  briefly  indicated,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  Two  things  rendered  it  necessary  :  (1)  According  to  a 
RabUnical  law,  no  sentence  of  death  passed  during  the  night  was  valid.*  To  this 
formal  reason  there  was  probably  added  the  circumstance  that  the  sentence  had  not 
been  passed  in  the  official  place.  But  especially  (2)  it  was  necessary  to  deliberate 
seriooaly  on  the  ways  and  means  by  which  to  obtain  from  the  Roman  governor  the 
confirmation  and  execution  of  their  sentence.  The  whole  negotiation  with  Pilate 
which  follows  shows  that  the  thing  was  far  from  easy,  and  betrays  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  as. we  have  seen  in  our  '*  Comment  sur  r6vang.  de  Jean,"  a  strategical  plan 
completely  marked  out  beforehand.  It  was  no  doubt  at  this  morning  sitting  that  the 
plan  was  discussed  and  adopted.  Matthew  also  says,  in  speaking  of  this  last  sitting 
(27  : 1),  that  they  took  counsel  uare  Bavariieai  airov^  about  the  way  of  getting  Eim  put 
ta  death.  Then  it  was  that  Judas  came  to  restore  his  money  to  the  Sanhedrim  in  tJie 
temple  {k»  r^  va^,  Matt.  27  :  5). 

Bleek  admits  only  two  sittings  in  all — ^the  one  preliminary,  which  was  held  at  the 
houae  of  Annas  (John),  and  during  which  Peter's  denial  took  place  ;  the  other  official, 
decisive,  in  which  the  whole  Sanhedrim  took  part,  related  by  the  Syn.,  who  errone- 
ously connect  Peter's  denial  with  it,  and  which  is  divided  also  erroneously  by  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  into  two  distinct  sittings.  Langen,  on  the  contrary,  with  many  com- 
mentators, identifies  the  examination  before  Annas  (John  18  :  13,  19-28)  with  the 
nootnmal  sitting  which  is  described  in  detail  by  Matthew  and  Mark.    Against  this 

*  *'  Sanhedrim,"  9. 1.  Langen  objects  that,  according  to  this  same  passage,  the  pro- 
notmcing  of  sentence  should  have  been  deferred  till  the  second  day.  But  it  was 
easier  to  elude  this  second  law  than  the  former.  It  was  possible,  for  graver  reasons, 
to  decree  urgency. 
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explanation  there  are :  1.  The  entire  difference  between  the  matter  of  the  twodt- 
tings ;  in  Jolm,  a  shnple  examination  without  judgment ;  in  Matthew  and  Maiic,  the 
express  pronouncing  of  a  capital  sentence  ;  2.  Ver.  24  of  John,  "  Annas  sent  Jesoi 
hound  to  Caiaphas" — a  verse  which,  whatever  maybe  made  of  it,  implies  two  sitUnga, 
the  one  at  the  house  of  Annas,  the  other  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  in  the  same  night 
The  opinion  of  ^Bleek  would  be  more  allowable.  But  we  should  be  authorized  in 
ascribing  to  the  first  two  Syn.  the  serious  confusion,  and  then  the  false  diviiioD, 
which  Bleek  imputes  to  them,  only  if  the  two  sittings  of  the  night  and  morning  coold 
not  be  sufficiently  accounted  for.  Now,  we  have  just  seen  that  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
A  minute  particular  which  distinguishes  them  confirms  their  historical  reality ;  in 
the  night  sitting  there  had  been  unanimity  (Mark  14  :  64).  Now,  if  Luke  is  not  mis- 
taken in  declaring,  28  :  51,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  did  not  vote  with  the  majori^, 
we  must  conclude  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  night  sitting  at  the  house  of  Caia- 
phas, but  that  he  took  part  only  in  that  of  the  morning  in  the  temple,  which  agrees 
with  the  fact  that  Malthew  (27  : 1)  expressly  distinguishes  the  morning  assemUy 
as  a  plenary  court,  by  the  adjective  ndvres,  aU.  The  two  sittings  are  thus  really  dis- 
tinct. Luke  has  mentioned  only  the  last,  that  of  the  morning,  perhaps  because  it  was 
only  the  sentence,  pronounced  then  for  the  second  time  which  had  leffol  force,  and 
which  therefore  was  the  only  one  mentioned  by  his  sources. 

(1.)  Vers.  54-62.*  Peter* s  Denial.— The  account  of  the  evangelists  presents 
insoluble  difficulties,  if  Annas  and  Caiaphas  dwelt  in  different  houses.  Inctoed,  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  and  Mark,  who  do  not  mention  the  examination  before  Annas, 
it  is  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas  that  the  denial  must  have  taken  place ;  while  according 
to  John,  who  does  not  relate  the  sitting  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  it  is  at  the  house  at 
Annas  that  this  scene  must  have  occurred.  But  is  it  impossible,  or  even  improbable, 
that  Annas  and  Caiaphas  his  son-in-law  occupied  the  sacerdotal  palace  in  comiMMi? 
Annas  and  Caiaphas,  high  priests,  the  one  till  the  year  14,  the  other  from  the  year  17, 
were  so  identified  in  popular  opinion  that  Luke  (3  :  2)  mentions  them  as  exerdsiiiig 
one  and  the  same  pontificate  in  common — the  one  as  titulary  high  priest,  the  other  as 
high  priest  defacto.  So  Acts  4:6:  Annas  the  high  priest  and  CaMi^^has.\  But  tboe 
is  more  than  a  possibility  or  a  probability.  There  is  a  fact :  hi  John  18  :  15,  the 
entrance  of  Peter  into  the  palace  where  the  denial  took  place  is  explained  on  the 
ground  that  John  was  known  to  the  high  priest,  a  title  which  in  this  context  (versw 
18  and  24)  can  designate  no  other  than  Caiaphas  ;  and  yet,  according  to  ver.  19,  it  is 
the  house  of  Annas  which  is  in  question.  How  are  we  to  explain  this  aoooont,  if 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  did  not  inhabit  the  same  house  ?  There  is  caution  in  the  way  in 
which  Luke  expresses  himself  :  '  *  They  led  Him  inJto  the  high  priest's  h/cmse  /*'  he  does 

♦  Ver.  54.  10  Mjj.  80  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  omit  avrov  after  eiofryayov,  7  Mjj.  10  Mnn., 
Ttfv  oiKiav  instead  of  tov  oikov,  Yer.  55.  Sft.  B.  L.  T.,  irtptwpavrtiv  instead  of  o^^smiv. 
7  Mjj.  ItP*w>q«»«,  omit  avrov  after  avyKaBiaavruv.  B.  L.  T.  2Mnn., /unros  instead  of 
ev  fuao.  Ver.  57.  9  Mjj.  40  Mnn.  Syr.  ItP*«'»q««,  omit  avrop  after  jfpvffoaro.  Ver.  68. 
7  Mjj.  15  Mnn.,  e^  instead  of  eiirev.  Ver.  60.  Ik.  D.  It.  Vk.,  rt  AfyetS  instead  of 
0  Xeyeii.  All  the  Mjj.  many  Mnn.  omit  o  before  aXeKTop.  Yer.  61.  Vt.  B.  L.  T.  X. 
some  Mnn.,  instead  of  tov  Xoyov,  tov  prjfMTot  (taken  from  Matthew  and  M!ark).  8  Mjj* 
25  Mnn.  read  ariiupov  before  anapvtjav,  Ver.  62.  0  Mjj.  50  Mnn.  Syr^'.  omit  • 
IlerpoS  after  efo. 

t  In  this  passage,  the  name  Hiffh  Priest  is  used  in  the  general  sense  which  it  has 
throughout  the  N.  T.,  and  Annas  is  named  at  the  head  of  uie  list  aa  president  of  the 
Banhedrim. 
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not  say,  to  the  hoiue  of  Oaiap?uu  (Matthew),  or  to  the  preamce  qf  the  high  priest 
(Mark),  hat  to  the  iocerdoud  palace,  where  dwelt  the  two  high  priests  closely  united 
and  related. 

A  covered  gateway  (vv^v)  led  from  without  into  the  court  where  the  fire  was 
lighted  {a^X^  The  first  denial  is  related  by  John  in  a  way  to  show  that  it  took  place 
during  the  appearance  before  Annas.  Comp.  the  repetition  18  :  18  and  35,  which  is 
indirectly  intended  to  show  that  the  denial  was  simultaneous  with  that  first  sitting. 
The  other  two  denials  being  placed  by  John  <tfter  the  sitting,  took  place  conse- 
quently between  the  appearance  at  the  house  of  Annas  and  the  sitting  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim at  the  house  of  Caiaphas.  After  his  first  sin,  Peter,  humbled,  and,  as  it  were, 
afraid  of  himself,  had  withdrawn  to  the  gateway  {mhjv,  Matthew),  or  to  ^  otUer  court 
{vpoavXtov,  Mark),  situated  before  the  gateway.  There,  though  more  secluded,  hu  is 
the  object  of  petty  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  porteress  who  had  let  him  in  (Mark), 
of  another  female  servant  (Matthew),  of  another  individual  (irepos,  Luke),  of  the 
bystanders  in  general  (dncrv,  they  said,  John).  The  accusation  began  probably  with  the 
porteress,  who  knew  his  intimate  connection  with  John  ;  she  betrayed  him  to  another 
servant ;  and  the  latter  pointed  him  out  to  the  domestics.  Finally,  about  an  hour 
later  (Luke),  a  kinsman  of  Malchus  (John)  recognizes  him,  and  engages  him  in  a  con- 
versation. Peter's  answer  makes  him  known  as  a  Galilean,  and  consequently  as  a 
disdple  of  Jesus.  And  the  third  denial  takes  place ;  the  cock  crows  (Matthew,  Luke, 
John)  for  the  second  time  (Mark).  Then  Peter,  awaking  as  from  a  dream,  at  the 
moment  when  he  lifts  his  head,  meets  the  eye  of  Jesus  (Luke).  How  could  the  Lord 
be  there  ?  It  was  the  time  when,  after  the  examination  before  Annas,  they  were 
leading  Him  to  the  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrim  before  Caiaphas.  He  was  just  crossing 
the  court  which  divided  the  two  sets  of  apartments  ;  and  this  is  what  John  means  to 
ezpresa  by  introducing  ?iere  the  remark,  18  :  24  :  "  Now  Annas  had  sent  Him  bound 
to  Caiaphas.*'.  We  can  understand  the  profound  effect  produced  upon  the  disciple 
by  the  sight  of  his  Master  bound,  and  the  look  which  He  gave  him  in  passing.  Mark 
omits  this  particular ;  Peter  was  not  likely  to  relate  it  in  his  preaching.  Mark  merely 
B^ys  :  imfiaXdv  UXate  (tiie  imperfect),  hurrying  forth,  he  toept,  went  on  weeping  with- 
out ceasing.  The  other  Gospels  simply  use  the  aor.  he  wept.  Then  it  was  that  he 
was  preserved  from  despair  and  its  consequences  by  the  intercession  of  his  Master : 
"  I  have  prayed  for  thee  .  .  ."  The  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Jesus  was  given 
partly  by  this  look — a  look  of  pardon  as  well  as  of  rebuke,  which  raised  the  poor  dis- 
ciple, while  breaking  his  heart  with  contrition.  It  was  thereby  that  God  sustained 
his  faith,  and  prevented  him  from  falling  into  a  state  similar  to  that  of  Judas. 

We  recognize  in  the  three  Syn.  accounts  the  characteristic  of  traditional  narrative 
in  their  conibining  the  three  denials  in 'a  single  description  ;  it  was  the  avofnnffidvevfut, 
the  recital,  of  the  denial.  John,  as  an  eye-witness,  has  given  the  historical  fact  its 
natural  diyisions.  But  notwithstanding  tiieir  common  type,  each  Syn.  account  has 
also  its  delicate  idiades  and  special  features,  rendering  it  impossible  to  derive  it  from 
the  same  written  source  as  the  other  two.  Matthew  is  the  writer  who  best  exhibits 
the  gradation  of  the  three  denials  (as  in  Gethsemane  that  of  the  three  prayers  of 
Jesus). 

0.)  Vers.  Gd-65.*  The  evil  treatment  mentioned  here  is  the  same  as  that  related 

*  Vcr.  68.  7  Mjjr  some  Mnn.  It;  Vg..  avrov  instead  of  tot  Irj6ijvy,  Ver.  64.  \k. 
B.  K.  L.  M.  T.  n.,  iteptxaXxupavre^  avrbv  instead  of  nefnx.  avr,  stvictov  ctvr,  r. 
itpo6,  xca.     7  Mjj.  omit  avrov  after  sitTfpooroov, 
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by  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  placed  by  themaRer  the  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  the 
kouse  of  CaiaphaB.  It  is  the  parody  of  the  prophetie  knowledge  of  Jesus,  the  ridicule 
of  the  JetDS.    We  shall  afterward  see  the  derision  of  the  Gentiles. 

(3.)  Vers.  69-71.*  The  Morning  SUUng.^liiB  impossible  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  Sanhedrim  required  to  repeat  in  their  morning  sitting  what  had  passed  in 
the  night  one.    But  we  are  justified  in  allowing  Uiat  some  details  of  the  one  were  ap- 
plied to  the  other  by  tradition  and  by  our  evangelists.    There  was  nothing  in  itauM 
basphemous  in  one  calling  himself  Uie  Christ.    This  claim,  even  if  it  was  false,  was 
not  an  outrage  on  the  honor  of  God.    If  the  assertions  of  Jesus  regarding  His  person 
appeared  in  the  judgment  of  the  Jews  to  be  blasphemy,  it  was  because  in  His  mouth 
the  title  JSon  of  God  always  signified  something  else  and*  something  more  than  that  of 
Mssgiah,  and  because  the  latter  was  in  His  lips  only  a  corollary  from  the  former.    In 
proportion  to  the  care  with  which  Jesus  in  His  ministry  had  avoided  making  His 
Messiahshlp  the  subject  of  His  public  declarations.  He  had  pointedly  designated 
Himself  as  the  San  of  Chd.    Hence,  in  the  sitting  described  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
the  high  priest,  when  putting  to  Him  the  question  :>*'  Art  thou  the  Christ  f*  takes 
care  to  add  :  *'  the  Son  of  God  V"  well  knowing  that  the  first  assertion  cannot  be  the 
foundation  of  a  capital  charge,  unless  it  be  again  completed  and  explained  as  it  had 
always  been  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  by  the  second.    The  question  of  ver.  67,  in 
Luke,  was  simply,  on  the  part  of  the  high  priest,  the  introduction  to  the  examination 
(comp.  ver.  70).    But  Jesus,  wishing  to  hasten  a  decLuon  which  He  knew  to  be 
already  taken,  boldly  and  spontaneously  passes  in  His  answer  beyond  the  strict  con- 
tents of  the  question,  and  declares  Himself  not  only  the  Messiah,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Son  of  man  sharing  the  divine  glory.    The  particle  e\  (ver.  67)  may  be  taken 
interrogatively  :  "  Art  thou  the  Christ?    Tell  us  so  in  that  case."    But  it  is  mora 
natural  to  make  it  directly  dependent  on  dne:  *' TqM  xib  \f  thou  art    .    .    .'*    De 
Wette  has  criticised  the  answer  here  ascribed  to  Jesus  (vers.  67  and  68).    The  second 
alternative :  If  1  ask  you,  appears  to  him  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  an  accused 
person.    It  is  not  so.    Here  is  the  position,  as  brought  out  by  the  answer  of  Jesus  : 
"  I  cannot  address  you  either  as  judges  whom  I  am  seeking  to  convince,  for  yon  aie 
already  determined  to  put  no  faith  in  my  declarations,  nor  as  disciples  whom  I  am 
endeavoring  to  instruct,  for  you  would  not  enter  into  a  fair  discussion  with  me. " 
Had  he  not  questioned  them  once  and  again  previously  on  the  origin  of  John's  bap- 
tism, and  on  the  meaning  of  Ps.  110  ?    And  they  had  steadily  mamtamed  a  prudent 
silence  !    Jesus  foresees  the  same  result,  if  He  ^ould  now  enter  into  discussion  with 
them.    The  last  words  :  ^  arroXvoriTE,  nor  let  me  go,  are  perplexing,  because,  white 
grammatically  connected  with  the  second  alternative,  they  refer  in  sense  to  both. 
Either,  with  the  Alex.,  they  must  be  rejected,  or  they  must  be  taken  as  a  dimaz  : 
*'  Nor/ar  less  stm  will  ye  let  me  go.*' 

Ver.  69.  Jesus  Himself  thus  furnishes  the  Jews  with  the  hold  which  they  sedc 
The  name  Son  of  Man,  which  He  uses  as  most  directly  connected  with  that  of  Christ 
(ver.  67),  is  qualified  by  a  description  implying  that  He  who  bears  this  title  partid- 
pates  in  the  divine  state.  Thereby  the  trial  became  singularly  shortened.  There 
was  no  occasion  searchingly  to  examine  the  right  of  Jesus  to  the  title  of  Christ   The 

*  Ver.  66.  fifc.  B.  D.  K.  T.  26  Mnn.  Or.,  annyayov  instead  of  onrrjyayov.  fit 
B.  L.  T.,  siicov  instead  of  tiiCB,  Ver.  68.  ».  B.  L.  T.  omit  hoi  after  tav  6e.  Vt.  B. 
L.  T.  omit  the  words  >uot  37  aitoXvdjfre,  Ver.  69.  7  Mjj.  ItP»«»v«,  Vg.  add  ie  after 
yvv. 
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claim  to  divine  glory  contained  in  this  assertion  of  Jesus  is  immediately  formulated 

by  the  tribunal  in  the  title  8on  cff  God.  It  only  remains  to  have  the  blasphemy  artic- 
ulately stated  by  the  culprit  Himself.  Hence  the  collective  question,  ver.  70.  The 
form  :  ye  say  that  1  am,  thou  sayeit  it,  is  not  used  in  Greek  ;  but  it  is  frequently  used 
in  Rabbinicfld  language.*  By  such  an  answer  the  party  accepts  as  His  awn  affirma- 
tion, the  whole  contents  of  the  question  put  to  Him.  Bo  far,  therefore,  from  this 
qdestion  proving,  as  is  persistently  affirmed,  that  the  name  Son  of  Qod  is  equivalent 
in  the  view  of  the  Jews,  or  in  that  of  Jesus,  to  the  name  Christ,  the  evident  progress 
from  the  question  of  ver.  67  to  that  of  ver.  70,  brought  about  by  the  decided  answer 
of  Jesus,  ver.  09,  clearly  proves  the  difference  between  the  two  terms.  As  to  the 
difference  between  the  night  sitting  and  that  of  the  morning,  it  was  not  considerable. 
In  the  second,  the  steps  were  only  more  summary,  and  led  more  quickly  to  the  end. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  ratify  officially  what  had  been  done  during  the  night. 
As  Keim  says,  '*  the  Sanhedrim  had  not  to  discuss  ;  they  had  merely  to  approve  and 
confirm  the  decision  come  to  over-nighf  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  allege  that 
Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  afternoon  ot  the  15th,  and  not  of  the  14th,  the  arrest  of 
Jesus,  and  the  three  Judicial  sessions  which  followed,  took  place  in  the  night  between 
the*  14th  and  15th,  and  so  on  the  sabbatic  holy  day.  Is  that  admissible  ?  Langen 
remarks  that  on  the  15th  Nisan  food  might  be  prepared,  which  was  forbidden  on  a 
Sabbath  (Ex.  12  :  16).  But  there  is  no  proof  that  this  exception  extended  to  other 
acts  of  ordinary  life  (arrests,  judgments,  punishments,  etc.).  He  seeks,  further,  to 
prove  that  what  was  forbidden  on  a  sabbatic  day  was  not  to  pronounce  a  sentence, 
but  merely  to  write  and  execute  it.  Now,  he  says,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  sentence 
of  Jesus  was  written  ;  and  it  Was  Roman  soldiers,  not  subject  to  the  law,  by  whom 
it  was  executed.  These  replies  are  ingenious  ;  but  after  all,  the  objection  taken 
from  the  general  sabbatic  character  of  the  15th  Nisan  remains  in  all  its  force. 

2d.  The  Civil  Judgment :  23  : 1-25. — Here  we'  have  the  description,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  series  of  manceuvres  used  by  the  Jews  to  obtain  from  Pilate  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  series  of  Pilate's  expedients,  or  counter- 
manoeuvres,  to  get  rid  of  the  case  which  was  forced  on  him.  He  knew  that  it  was 
out  of  envy  that  the  chiefs  among  the  Jews  were  delivering  Jesus  over  to  him  (]klatt. 
27  :  18  ;  Mark  15  :  10),  and  he  felt  repugnance  at  lending  his  power  to  a  judicial  mur- 
der. Besides,  he  felt  a  secret  fear  about  Jesus.  Comp.  John  19 : 8,  where  it  is 
said  :  "  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  saying  (*  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of 
God*),  he  was  the  more  afraid ;"  and  the  question,  ver.  9 :  Whence  art  thou  .'—a 
question  which  cannot  refer  to  the  earthly  birthplace  of  Jesus— that  was  already 
known  to  him  (Luke  28  :  6),  and  which  can  only  signify  in  the  context :  Prom  heaven 
or  from  earth  ?  The  message  of  his  wife  (Matt.  27  :  19)  must  have  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  superstitious  fears  which  he  felt. 

Vers.  1-5.  t  Since  Judea  had  been  reduced  to  a  Boman  province,  on  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus,  in  the  year  seven  of  our  era,  the  Jewish  authorities  had  lost  the  jus 
ghdii,  which  the  Romans  always  reserved  to  themselves  in  the  provinces  incorporated 
with  the  empire.    Perhaps,  as  Langen  concludes,  with,  some  probability,  from  John 

*  A  very  similar  assenting  affirmation  is  common  in  English-speaking  society. 
'*  Bo  you  may  say"  is  a  strong  indorsement  of  something  already  uttered.— J.  H. 

t  Ver.  1.  All  the  MjJ.,  vyayov  instead  of  vyay^  (T.  R.).  Ver.  2.  10  Mjj.  60  Mnn. 
Syr.  It.  Vg.  add  ly^^wv  after  eevos.  ».  B.  L.  T.  Syr.  Itpi*'*'!-,  Vg.,  add  sat  before 
J^tyoyra,    Ver,  5,  i».  B.  L,  T,  Syr.  add  «at  before  ap^anevos, 
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18  :  dO,  31,  previous  governors  had  relaxed  w  rigor  of  fmblic  right  on  this  point,  tnd 
Pilate  was  the  first  who  had  confined  the  Jews  within  their  strict  legal  competencj. 
There  is  a  tradition,  quoted  in  the  Talmud,  that  '*  forty  years  before  the-destruction 
of  the  temple  (and  so  about  the  year  thirty  of  our  era),  the  right  of  pronouncing  cap- 
ital  sentences   was   taken   from   Israel  **   (Cant.  24.  2).     Thus  is  explained  the 
procedure  of   tlie   Jews   (ver.  1)  who   bring  Jesus  before  Pilate;    The  other  mo- 
tives  by  which  it  has   been   sought  to   explain   it,  such   as   the   desire  to  pdt 
the  entire   responsibility   of  this  death  on   Pilate  (Modieim),  or  that  of  gettti^ 
Jesus  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  and  specially  cruel  punishment  of  the  cross 
(Chrysostom),  or   finally,  that   of   not   violating   the   quiet   of   the  feast  (Augaa> 
tine),  have  been  refuted  by  Langen(pp.  246-251).    It  cannot  be  decided  with  certafaitj 
whether  Pilate  at  this  time  resided  in  the  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  on  the  hill  of 
Sion,  or  in  the  citadel  Antonia,  at  the  north-west  of  the  temple.    Tradition  makes  the 
Via  Dolorosa  begin  at  this  latter  spot.    The  complaint  uttered  b}**  the  Jews,  ver.  2, 
was  not  the  actual  beginning  of  this  long  negotiation.    John  alone  has  preserved  to 
us  its  true  commencement  (18  :  20-82).    The  Jews  began  very  skilfully  by  tiying  to 
get  Pilate  to  execute  the  sentence  without  having  submitted  it  for  his  confirmation. 
The  latter,  more  adroit  than  they,  and  eagerly  profiting  by  the  turn  thus  given  to  the 
case,  declared  to  them  that  he  was  well  pleased  not  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  sod 
that  he  left  Jesus  in  their  hands,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  limits  of  their  competencj 
(the  execution  of  purely  Jewish  penalties— excommunication  from  the  synagogue, 
scourging,  etc.).    But  that  did  not  come  up  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Jews,  who  wished 
at  any  price  the  death  of  Jesus.    They  must  therefore  abandon  the  exalted  position 
which  they  had  attempted  to  take,  and  submit  their  sentence  to  be  judged  by  PDate. 
Here  begins  the  second  manceuvre,  the  political  accusation  (Luke,  ver.  2 ;  compi 
the  three  other  accounts  whicli  are  parallel).    This  charge  was  a  notorious  falsehood ; 
for  Jesus  had  resolved  in  the  affirmative  the  question  whether  tribute  should  be  paid 
to  Caesar,  and  had  carefully  abstained  from  everything  whii^  could  excite  a  rising  of 
the  people.    The  semblance  of  truth  which  is  required  in  every  accusation  was  solely 
in  the  last  words  :  Be  made  Wmtelf  the  Christ,  a  title  which  they  maliciously  explained 
by  that  of  king.    They  began  by  giving  to  the  name  Christ  a  political  color  in  the 
mouth  of  Jesus.    Hence  they  conclude  that  He  was  bound  to  forbid  the  payment  of 
tribute.    If  He  did  not  actually  do  so,.  He  should  have  done  it  logically.    Therefore 
it  was  a^  if  He  had  done  it ;  the  crime  may  be  Justly  imputed  to  Him.     This  tnos- 
lation  of  the  title  Christ  by  that  of  king  before  Pilate  is  especially  remarkable,  if  ve 
compare  it  with  the  transformation  of  the  same  title  into  that  of  Son  of  Qod  before 
the  Sanhedrim.     The  object  of  the  one  was  to  establish  the  accusation  of  rebellloo, 
as  that  of  the  other  was  to  prove  the  charge  of  blasphemy.    There  is  a  versatility  in 
this  hatred.    The  four  narratives  agree  in  the  question  which  Pilate  addresses  to 
Jesus.    We  know  from  John  that  Jesus  was  in  the  preetorium,  while  the  Jews  took 
their  stand  in  the  open  square ;  Pilate  went  from  them  to  Him,  and  from  Him  to 
them.    The  brief  answer  of  Jesus :  Thau  sayest  it,  is  surprising.    But  it  appears  from 
John  that  the  word  is  only  the  summary  of  a  conversation  of  some  length  between 
Jesus  and  Pilate— a  conversation  which  oral  tradition  had  not  preserved.     Pilate  was 
intelligent  enough  to  know  what  to  think  of  the  sudden  sseal  manifested  by  the  8an> 
hedrim  for  the  Roman  dominion  in  Palestine,  and  the  conversation  which  he  had  with 
Jesus  on  this  first  head  of  accusation  (John  18  :  33-38)  resulted  in  convincing  him 
that  he  had  not  to  do  with  a  rival  of  Ctesar.    He  therefore  declares  to  the  Jews  that 
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their  aocusation  ifi  unfounded.  But  they  insUt  (ver.  5),  and  advance  as  a  proof  the 
sort  of  popular  movement  of  which  Galilee  was  the  startmg-point  (&p^aftevoc),  and 
which  spread  quite  recently  to  the  very  gates  of  Jerusalem  (lus  <5<5«)— an  allusion  to 
the  Palm  Days.  It  is  to  the  mentiion  of  this  new  charge  that  we  may  apply  Matt 
27  :  13  and  Idark  15  : 8,  4,  where  there  is  indicated  a  repetition  of  accusations  which 
Jesus  answered  only  by  silence.  Luke  also  declares,  ver.  5,  tluU  they  were  the  more 
fierce.  A  second  expedient  then  presents  itself  to  Pilate's  mind :  to  consign  the 
whole  matter  to  Herod,  the  sovereign  of  Galilee  (vers.  6-12). 

Vers.  6-12.*  Luke  alone  relates  this  remarkable  circumstance.  By  this  step  the 
clever  Roman  gained  two  ends  at  onoe.  First  he  got  rid  of  the  business  which  was 
imposed  on  him,  and  then  he  took  the  first  step  toward  a  reconciliation  with  Herod 
(ver.  12).  The  cause  of  their  quarrel  had  probably  been  some  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion. In  that  case,  was  not  the  best  means  of  soldering  up  the  quarrel  to  concede  to 
him  a  right  of  jurisdiction  within  the  very  city  of  Jerusalem  ?  Herod  had  come  to 
the  capital,  like  Pilate,  on  account  of  the  feast ;  ordinarily  he  lived  in  the  old  castle 
of  the  Asmonean  kings,  on  the  hill  of  Zion.  Jesus  was  to  him  what  a  skilful  juggler 
is  to  a  seated  court — an  object  of  curiosity.  But  Jesus  did  not  lend  Himself  to  such 
a  part ;  He  had  neither  words  nor  miracles  for  a  man  so  disposed,  in  whom,  besides, 
He  saw  with  horror  the  murderer  of  John  the  Baptist.  Before  this  personage,  a 
monstroua  mixture  of  bloody  levity  and  sombre  superstition,  He  maintained  a  silence 
which  even  the  accusations  of  the  Sanhedrim  (ver.  10)  could  not  lead  Him  to  break. 
Herod,  wounded  and  humiliated,  took  vengeance  on  this  conduct  by  contempt.  The 
expression,  agcrgeouarc^  (ver.  11),  denotes  not  a  purple  garment,  but  a  white  man- 
tle, like  that  worn  by  Jewish  kings  and  Roman  grandees  on  high  occasions. f  We 
cannot  see  in  this,  with.Riggenbach,  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  the  white  robe  of  the 
high  priest.  It  was  a  parody  of  the  royal  claims  of  Jesus,  but  at  the  same  time  an 
indirect  declaration  of  His  innocence,  at  least  in  a  political  point  of  view.  The 
oTfMTevfiara^  soldiers  of  Herod,  can  only  mean  his  attendants,  his  body-guard,  who 
were  allowed  to  accompany  him  in  the  capital. 

Vers.  13-19.  X  Not  having  succeeded  in  this  way,  Pilate  finds  himself  reduced 
to  seek  another  expedient.  Two  present  themselves  to  his  mind  :  first,  the  offer  to 
chastise  Jesus — that  is  to  say,  to  scourge  Him  ;  then  the  proposition  to  release  Him  as 
a  pardoned  malefactor,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  feast.  The  penalty  of  scourg- 
ing strictly  formed  part  of  the  punishment  of  cruciflxion  ;  it  was  the  imperative  pre- 
liminary. Jerome  says  (in  Matt.  27) :  Sciendum  est  PUatum  romanis  legtbus  minis- 
trcuse,  gviStme  saneiium  erat  ut  qui  eruciflgeretur,  priusflagdUs  vefrberetur  (Langen,  p. 

♦  Ver.  6.  {*.  B.  L.  T.  omit  TaXiMLav  before  eireponjaev.  Ver.  8.  B.  D.  L.  T.,  e| 
iKavuv  xpffvuv  instead  of  e^  ikuvov  (T.  R.,  Byz.)  or  e^  iKavov  xp^^  (4  Mji.  Syr.  It?**'- 
'*»■•.)  8  Mji.  some  Mnn.  Syr'"',  omit  voU.a  after  cucoveiv,  Ver.  11.  «.  B.  L.  T. 
omit  avTov  after  irepi^Xuv.  J**  L.  R.,  ene/i^ev  inaiQadofave7reml>ev,  Ver.  12.  J*.  B.  L. 
T.,  avTovS  instead  of  eavrowS. 

+  Langen,  p.  270,  note  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  1.  1  ;  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  89). 

1  Ver.  14.  8*.  A.  L.  A.  some  Mnn.  omit  Kar*  before  avrov.  Ver.  16.  fil.  B.  K.  L. 
M.  T.  n.  several  Mnn. ,  avenefj^lfev  yap  avrov  Trpo^  rifia^  instead  of  ave^reft^a  yap  vfMi 
vpo^'twTov,  which  T.  R  reads,  with  12  Mji.  the  most  of  the  Mnn.  ItP>«'*«i'»%  Vg.  and 
Syr.  (which  substitutes  avrov  for  vfias).  Ver.  17.  A.  B.  K.  L.  T.  II.  a  Puld.  Sah. 
omit  this  verse.  D.  9yr''^  place  it  after  ver.  19.  Ver.  18.  ».  B.  L.  T.  2  Mnn., 
avexpayov  insieBd  of  avexpa^av.  Ver.  19.  B.  L.  T.,  jSXj/GciS  instead  of  pe3^ijfievor.  Ik. 
B.  L.  T.  X.,  ev  nj  ^vTiaKfi  instead  of  «f  ^%aKijv. 
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381).  This  previous  punishment  was  often  mortal.*  In  this  case  Pilate  offered  it  to 
the  Jews  in  place  of  crucifixion,  not  as  the  first  act  of  that  punishment  He  hoped 
that  at  the  sight  of  this  the  more  moderate  would  be  satisfied,  and  that  the  last  act 
would  not  be  demanded  of  him.  But  to  secure  the  certainty  of  this  means  he  com- 
bines it  with  the  other.  The  time  was  come  for  releasing  a  state  prisoner,  as  wis 
common  at  the  feast.  He  reckons  on  the  numerous  adherents  of  Jesus  who  had  wel- 
comed Him  with  acclamations  on  Palm  Day,  and  whose  voices,  in  spite  of  the  mkrB, 
would  make  themselves  heard  in  demanding  His  release. 

At  ver.  15,  Ttschendorf  prefers  the  Alex,  reading  :  *'  For  he  sent  him  to  us,'*  in- 
stead of,  **  For  I  sent  you  to  him."  But  this  reading  has  arisen  from  an  entire  mn- 
understanding  of  the  following  phrase.  It  was  translated,  **  And,  lo  i  nothing  is  dooe 
unto  him  (at  Herod's  court)  to  show  that  he  has  been  judged  worthy  of  death ;" 
while  the  Qreek  expression  signifies,  according  to  a  well-known  construction,  "  And, 
lo  !  he  is  found  to  have  done  nothing  (He,  Jesus)  which  was  worthy  of  death  fm 
Herod's  conviction  as  well  as  in  mine]."  The  received  reading  is  ihsMiore  indisput- 
ably the  true  one.  Pilate  declares  aloud  that  the  result  of  this  whole  aeries  of  in- 
quiries has  been  to  establish  the  innocence  of  Jesus.  But  why  in  this  case  amdode. 
as  he  does  (therefore,  ver.  16),  by  offering  to  scourge  Him,  thereafter  to  release  Him? 
It  was  already  a  denial  of  justice  to  send  Jesus  to  Herod  after  having  acknowledged 
His  innocence  ;  it  is  a  more  fiagrant  one  still  to  decree  against  Him,  without  toy 
alleged  reason,  the  penalty  of  scourging.  This  first  concession  betrays  his  weakness, 
and  gives  hfm  over  beforehand  to  his  adversaries,  who  are  more  decided  than  he.  If 
ver.  17  is  authentic,  and  if  it  is  to  be  put  here  (see  the  criti<»l  note),  the  most  natord 
connection  between  vers.  16  and  17  is  this  :  '*  I  will  release  him  ;  for  I  am  even  under 
obligation  to  release  unto  you  a  prisoner. "  Pilate  affects  to  have  no  doubt  that,  when 
the  liberation  of  a  prisoner  is  offered  to  the  people,  they  will  claim  Jesus.  But  if 
this  verse  is  rejected  as  unauthentic,  we  must  recognize  in  the  anoXvau,  TtoiU  rdem, 
ver.  16,  a  positive  allusion  to  the  custom  of  releasing  a  prisoner.  At  ver.  18,  the 
Jews,  understanding  in  a  moment  Pilate's  idea,  would  reply  to  him  by  putting  them- 
selves at  his  view-point.  But  this  explanation  is  somewhat  forced,  and  the  ominion 
of  ver.  17  may  have  arisen  in  the  Alex,  from  confounding  the  two  AN  .  .  - 
which  begin  the  two  verses  17  and  18.  In  John,  Pilate,  while  reminding  the  people 
of  this  custom,  directly  offers  them  the  deliverance  of  Jesus.  This  was  probably  the 
real  course  of  events.  In  Matthew,  he  puts  the  alternative  between  Jesus  and  Banb- 
bas,  which  is  less  natural.  In  Mark,  it  is  the  people  who,  interrupting  the  deliberation 
relative  to  Jesus,  all  at  once  claim  the  liberation  of  a  prisoner,  which  is  less  natural 
still.  The  origin  of  the  custom  here  mentioned  is  not  known.  It  is  far  fnnn  prob- 
able that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Romans.  Langen  justly  quotes  against  this  sop- 
position  the  words  of  Pilate  (John  18  :  39).  **  Ye  have  a  custom."  Perhaps  it  was  a 
memorial  of  the  great  national  deliverance,  of  the  escape  from  Egypt,  which  was  od- 
ebrated  at  the  feast  of  Passover.  The  Romans,  who  took  a  pride  in  respecting  the 
usages  of  conquered  peoples,  had  fallen  in  with  this  custom . 

But  before  Pilate  had  carried  out  the  scourging,  the  people  had  already  made  their 
choice.  This  choice  is  presented,  ver.  18,  as  unanimous  and  spontaneous  (ira/^ff-A^OctK 
while  Matthew  and  Mark,  more  accurate  on  the  point,  ascribe  it  to  the  preasore 
exercised  by  the  rulers  and  their  underlings,  which  harmonizes  with  John  19:6. 

*  Cicero,  In  Flaccum,  §  10. 
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Mark  and  Luke  characterize  Barabbas  as  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder  in  an 
iosarrection  ;  he  was  therefore  a  representative  of  the  same  revolutionary  spirit  of 
which  the  iSanhedrim  were  accusing  Jesus.  To  give  up  Jesus  to  the  cross,  and  to  de- 
mand Barabbas,  was  to  do  at  the  same  moment  two  significant  acts.  It  was  to  repu- 
diate the  spirit  of  submission  and  faith  which  had  distinguished  th/e  Whole  work  of 
Jesus,  and  which  might  have  saved  the  people.  It  was  at  the  same  time  to  let  loose 
the  spirit  ot  revolt  which  was  to  carry  them  to  their  destruction.  The  name  Barabbas 
comes  from  -^^  and  ^;3^  {9on  of  the  father).  This  name  signifies,  according  to  most, 
non  of  Abba,  of  God.  Keim  understands  son  of  the  Rabbin,  taken  as  spiritual  father. 
The  name  Jesus,  which  is  also  given  to  this  man  in  4  Mnn.  of  Matthew,  and  which 
was  found,  according  to  the  Fathers,  in  a  considerable  number  of  mss.,  was  probably 
added  to  the  name  of  Barabbas,  with  the  desire  to  render  the  parallelism  the  more 
striking. 

The  liberation  of  Barabbas  was  a  judicial  act ;  to  carry  it  out,  Pilate  must  ascend  ' 
his  judgment-seat.    It  was  probably  at  this  moment  that  the  message  of  his  wife,  of 
which  Matthew  speaks  (ver.  19,  **  When  he  was  set  down  on  the^  judgment-seat "), 
was  transmitted  to  him. 

Vers.  20-25.*  This  manoeuvre  having  failed,  Pilate  returns  to  the  expedient  on 
which  he  reckons  most :  he  will  try  to  satisfy  the  anger  of  the  most  infuriated,  and 
to  excite  the  pity  of  those  who  are  yet  capable  of  this  feeling,  by  a  beginning  of  pun- 
ishment. The  real  contents  of  the  declaration  announced  by  the  srpoae^vriae,  lie  spake 
again  to  them,  ver.  20,  are  not  expressed  till  the  end  of  ver.  22 :  "I  will  therefore 
chastise  him,  and  let  him  go.''  But  Pilate  is  interrupted  before  having  uttered  his 
whole  thought  by  the  cries  of  the  Jews,  ver.  21 ;  his  answer,  ver.  22,  breathes  indig- 
nation. By  the  rpLrov^for  the  third  time,  allusion  is  made  to  his  two  previous  dec- 
larations, Yer.  4  and  vers.  14,  15.  Tap  bears  on  the  idea  of  crucifixion,  ver.  21 : 
"  Crucify  him  ?  For  he  has  done  .  .  .  what  evil  ?"  But  this  indignation  of 
Pilate  is  only  an  example  of  cowardice.  Why  scourge  Him  whom  he  acknowledges 
to  be  innocent  ?  This  first  weakness  is  appreciated  and  immediately  turned  to  ac- 
count by  the  Jews,  f  It  is  here,  in  Luke's  account,  that  the  scourging  should  be 
placed.  John,  who  has  left  the  most  vivid  recital  of  this  scene,  places  it  exactly  at 
this  moment.  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  scourging  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  agreeably  to  custom,  and  as  the  first  stage  of 
crucifixion.  Ver.  23  summarizes  a  whole  series  of  negotiations,  the  various  phases  of 
which  John  alone  has  preserved  to  us  (19  : 1-12).  Jesus,  covered  with  blood,  appears 
before  the  people.  But  the  rulers  and  their  partisans  succeed  in  extinguishing  the 
voice  of  pity  in  the  multitude.  Pilate,  who  reckoned  on  the  effect  of  the  spectacle, 
is  shocked  at  this  excess  of  cruelty.  He  authorizes  them  to  carry  out  the  crucifixion 
themselves  at  their  own  risk ;  they  decline.  They  understand  that  it  is  he  who 
selves  as  their  executioner.  To  gain  him  there  remain  yet  two  ways.  All  at  once 
changing  their  tactics,  they  demand  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  blasphemer  :  "  He  made 

•  Ver.  20.  6  Mjj.  2  Mnn.  Vss.,  de  instead  of  ovv.  ».  B.  L.  T.  2  Mnn.  add 
onrroti  after  npo6e<p<kyrf6ey,  Ver.  21.  fl>.  B.  D.  F*  Or.,  dravpov,  drctvpov,  instead 
of  6ravpaodov,  6ravpGj6ov.  Ver.  23.  ».  B.  L.  130  Mnn.  ItP>"'<i°«,  omit  xat  roay 
apxiepeaov  after  avrtov,  Ver.  25.  16  Mjj.  many  Mnn.  omit  avroi^  after  aneA-vdev 
Se. 

t  In  the  "  Scripture  Characters"  of  the  late  Dr.  Candlish,  of  Edinburgh,  three 
chapters  of  singularly  clear  analysis  are  devoted  to  Pilate.  They  well  deserve  study. 
-^.  H. 
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93 
himself  the  Son  of  God.''    But  on  hearing  ^this  accusation,  Pilate  shows  himself  ^U 

less  disposed  to  condemn  Jesus,  whose  person  had  already  inspired  him  with  a  mys- 
terious fear.  The  Jews  then  determine  to  employ  the  weapon  which  they  had  kept 
to  the  last,  probably  as  the  most  ignuble  in  their  own  eyes,  that  of  personal  intimida- 
tion. They  threaten  him  ^ith  an  accusation  before  the  emperor,  as  having  taken  a 
rebel  under  his  protection.  Pilate  knows  how  ready  Tiberius  will  be  to  welcome  such 
a  charge.  On  hearing  this  threat,  he  understands  at  once,  that  if  he  wishes  to  save 
his  place  and  life,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  yield.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  four 
narratives  agaui  unite.  Pilate  for  the  second  time  ascends  the  judgment-seat,  which 
was  set  up  in  a  raised  place  in  the  open  square  situated  before  the  prsetorium.  He 
washes  his  hands  (Matthew),  and  again  declining  all  participation  in  the  judicial  mur- 
der which  is  about  to  be  committed,  he  delivers  Jesus  over  to  His  enemies. 

Ver.  1^5  of  Luke  is  the  only  passage  of  this  narrative  where  the  feelings  of  the  his- 
*  torian  break  through^  the  objectivity  of  the  narrative.  The  details  repeated  here  (ver. 
19)  regarding  the  character  of  Barabbas  brmg  into  prominence  all  that  is  odious  in' 
the  choice  of  Israel ;  and  the  words.  Tie  delivered  Him  to  their  tnU,  all  the  cowazdice 
of  the  judge  who  thus  declines  to  act  as  the  protector  of  innocence.  Matthew  and 
Mark  here  narrate  the  abuse  which  Jesus  had  to  suffer  from  the  Roman  soldiers ;  it 
is  the  scene  related  John  10  : 1-8,  and  which  should  be  placed  before  the  scourging. 
The  scene  of  it,  according  to  Mark,  was  the  inner  court  of  the  prsetorium,  which 
agrees  with  John.  It  was  less  the  mockery  of  Jesus  Himself  than  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah  in  His  person. 

8.  The  Crucifixion  ofJeeus :  28  :  26-46.— John  indicates,  as  the  time  when  Pilate 
pronounced  sentence,  the  sixth  hour  ;  Mark,  as  the  hour  at  which  Jesus  was  crucified, 
the  third.  According  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning  time  among  the  ancientB 
(starting  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning),  it  would  be  midday  with  the  first,  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the  second.  The  contradiction  seems  flagrant :  Jesus 
condemned  at  noon,  according  to  John,  and  crucified  at  nine  according  to  Mark ! 
Langen  brings  new  arguments  to  support  an  attempt  at  harmony  which  has  often 
been  made — that  John  reckoned  the  hours  as  we  do,  that  is  to  say,  starting  from 
midnight.  The  sixth  hour  would  then  be  with  him  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
which  would  harmonize  a  little  better  with  Mark's  date,  the  interval  between  six  and 
nine  o'clock  being  employed  in  preparations  for  the  crucifixion.*  But  is  it  probable 
that  John  adopted  a  mode  of  reckoning  .different  from  that  which  was  generally  in 
use,  and  that  without  in  the  least  apprising  his  readers  ?  f    We  incline  rather  to 


day)  was  alr^y  known.  The  third  passage  resUly  possesses  great  force  ;  and  it  .is 
the  more  important,  because  it  proceeds  from  the  very  country  m  which  John  wrote. 
t  We  owe  to  M.  Andr6  Cherbuliez,  of  Qeneva,  and  M.  de  Rougemont,  who  sent 
it  to  us,  an  interesting  contribution  on  this  question,  taken  from  the  "  Sacred  Dis- 
courses"  of  MMvlq  Anstides,  a  Greek  sophist  of  the  second  century,  a  contemporary 
of  Polycarp,  whom  he  mav  have  met  in  the  streets  of  Smyrna,  in  the  first  hook^ 
Ood  commands  him  in  a  dream  to  take  a  cold  bath  ;  it  is  winter  ;  and  as  the  mort 
suitable  hour  he  chooses  the  sixth,  uudoubtedly  because  it  is  the  warmest  Then,  ad- 
dressing his  friend  Bassus,  who  keeps  him  waiting,  he  says  to  him,  pointing  to  the 
pillars,  "  Seest  thou  ?  the  shadow  is  already  turning."  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  sixth  hour  with  him  denotes  midday,  and  not  six  o'clock  morning  or  evening. 
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hold  vith  Lange,  in  his  *'  Life  of  Jesus,"  UiatHark  dated  the  beginning  of  the  pun- 
ishment from  the  time  of  the  scourging,  which  legally  formed  its  first  act.  In  this 
Mark  foUowed  an  opinion  which  naturally  arose  from  the  connection  in  which  scourg- 
ing was  ordinarily  practised.  It  is  John  who,  by  his  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  trial,  has  placed  this  part  of  the  punishment  of  Jesus  at  its  true 
thne  and  in  its  true  light.  The  scourging,  in  Pilate's  view,  was  not  the  beginning  of 
the  crucifixion,  but  rather  a  means  of  preventing  it.  Thus  it  is  that  Marie  has  ante- 
dated the  crucifixion  by  the  whole  interval  which  divided  the  scene  of  the  Eeee  home 
from  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence  and  its  execution.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  long  and  complicated  negotiation  between  the  Jews  and 
Pilate  took  place  between  the  last  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrim  (which  was  held  as  soon 
08  it  was  day,  Luke  22  :  66)  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  See  my  "  Comment  sur 
Jean,"  ii.  pp.  606  and  607. 

The  punishment  of  crucifixion  was  in  use  among  several  ancient  peoples  (Persians, 
Assjrrians,  Egyptians,  Ind)^s,  Scythians,  Greeks).  Among  the  Romans,  it  was 
used  only  for  slaves  (servile  supplieium,  Horace),  and  for  the  greatest  criminals 
(assassins,  brigands,  rebels).  It  was  abolished  by  Constantine.  The  scourging  took 
place  either  before  setting  out,  or  on  the  way  to  the  cross  (Liv.  xxxiii.  86).  According 
to  Plutarch*  every  criminal  carried  liis  own  cross.  There  was  borne  before  him  or 
hung  round  his  neck  a  white  plate,  on  which  his  crime  was  indicated  {iitvlus^  oavig, 
alrla).  The  punishment  took  place,  as  a  rule,  beyond  inhabited  houses,  f  near  a  road, 
that  the  largest  possible  number  of  people  might  witness  it.  The  Talmud  of  Jeru- 
salem relates  that  before  crucifixion  there  was  offered  to  the  prisoner  a  stupefying 
draught,  which  compassionate  people,  generaUy  ladies  of  Jerusalem,  prepared  at 
their  own  cost.:(  The  cross  consisted  of  two  pieces,  the  one  perpendicular  {staUeu- 
Itfm),  tiie  other  horizontal  iflrUenna).  Nearly  at  the  middle  of  the  first  was  fixed  a 
pin  of  wood  or  horn  (9r$/ia,§  sedUe),  on  which  the  prisoner  rested  as  on  horseback.  | 
Otherwise  the  weight  would  have  torn  the  hands  and  left  the  body  to  fall.  They 
began  ordinarily  by  setting  up  and  fixing  the  cross  (Cic.  Yerr.  v.  66 ;  Jos.  "  Bell. 
Jnd."  vii.  6.  4) ;  then  by  means  of  cords  the  body  was  raised  to  the  height  of  the 
antenna,  and  the  nails  driven  into  the  hands.  The  condemned  person  was  rarely 
nailed  to  the  cross  while  it  was  yet  lying  on  the  ground,  to  be  afterward  raised. 
The  cross  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  high.  Langen  thinks  that  it  was  twice 
the  height  of  a  man  :  that  is  the  maximum  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  generally  it  was 
not  so  high.  The  rod  of  hyssop  on  which  the  sponge  was  held  out  to  Jesus  could 
not  be  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  As  to  the  feet,  Paulus,  LtLcke,  Winer, 
and  others  have  more  or  less  positively  denied  that  they  were  nailed.  They  appeal 
to  John  20  :  25.  But  would  it  not  have  been  singular  pedantry  on  the  part  of 
Thomas  to  speak  here  of  the  holes  in  the  feet  t  He  enumerates  the  wounds,  which 
were  immediately  within  reach  of  his  lumd.  It  is  the  same  when  Jesus  speaks  to 
Thomas,  ver.  27.    Then  they  all^e  the  fact  that  the  Empress  Helena,  after  having 


*  "  De  serfi  Numinis  vindictft."  c.  9.« 


t 


Plautus,  "  Miles  gloriosus,"  ii.  4.  6  :  extra  portam, 

"  Bab.  Sanh.''  f.  48.  1 :  "A  grain  of  frankincense  in  a  cup  of  wine  ;  ut  turbare- 
twr^jus  tnteUeetus,** 

%  Ir.  "Adv.  HiBr."ii.  42. 

I  Justin  Martyr,  **  Dial."  91 :  k^*  ft  knoixoUvrai  o2  eravpoutvoi.    Irenseus,  **  Adv. 
Hser."  U,  42,    Tertullian,  "  Cont  Marc."  iii.  18. 
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dlscoyered  the  true  cross,  sent  to  her  son  the  nails  which  had  been  fastened  in  the 
Tiands  of  Christ.*  But  it  is  not  said  that  she  sent  to  him  all  that  she  had  found.  The 
contrary  rather  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  narrative  (see  Meyer,  ad  Matt.  27 :  ^ 
Hug,  Meyer,  Langen  have  proved  beyond  doubt,  by  a  series  of  quotations  from 
Xenophon,  Plautus,  Lucian,  Justin,  Tertullian,  etc.,  that  the  custom  was  to  nail  the 
feet  also  ;  and  Luke  24  :  39  (written  without  the  least  reference  to  the  prophecy  of 
Ps.  22)  admits  of  no  doubt  that  this  practice  was  followed  in  the  case  of  Jesus.  For 
how  could  His  feet  have  served  as  a  proof  of  His  identity  (6ti  a-Ords  tyu)  otherwin 
than  by  the  wounds  the  mark  of  which  they  bore  ?  The  sniall  board  (suppedaimm), 
on  which  the  representations  of  the  crucifixion  usually  make  the  feet  of  our  Lord 
rest,  is  a  later  invention,  rendered  in  a  way  necessary  by  the  suppression  of  the  tt^ 
in  those  pictures.  The  feet  were  nailed  either  the  one  above  the  other  by  means  of  a 
single  nail,  which  would  explain  the  epithet  Tplatfh)^,  three-nailed^  given  to  the  croflB 
by  Nonnus,  in  his  versified  paraphrase  of  John's  Gospel  (4th  century),  or  the  one 
beside  the  other,  which  generally  demanded  four  nails  in  all,  as  Plautus  f  seems  to 
say,  but  might  also  be  executed  with  three,  if  we  suppose  the  use  of  a  nail  in  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe  having  two  points.  Was  the  sole  of  the  foot  supported  on  the 
wood  by  means  of  a  very  full  bend  of  the  knee,  or  was  the  leg  in  its  whole  length 
laid  to  the  cross,  so  that  the  feet  preserved  their  natural  position  ?  Such  details  prob- 
ably varied  at  the  caprice  of  the  executioner.  The  crucified  usually  lived  twdv^e 
hours,  sometimes  even  till  the  second  or  third  day.  The  fever  which  soon  set  in 
produced  a  burning  thirst.  The  increasing  infiammation  of  the  wounds  in  the  back, 
hands,  and  feet ;  the  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  head,  lungs,  and  heart ;  the  swell- 
ing of  every  vein,  an  indescribable  oppression,  racking  puns  in  the  head  ;  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  limbs,  caused  by  the  unnatural  position  of  the  body — these  all  united  to 
make  the  punishment,  in  tlie  language  of  Cicero  (in  "  Verr."  v.  64),  cruddissmw 
teterrimuTngue  suppttdum. 

From  the  beginning  Jesus  had  foreseen  that  such  would  be  the  end  of  His  life. 
He  had  announced  it  to  Nicodemus  (John  3  :  14),  to  the  Jews  (12  :  82),  and  once  and 
again  to  His  disciples.  It  was  the  foresight  of  this  which  had  caused  His  agony  in 
Gethsemane.  No  kind  of  death  was  so  fitted  to  strike  the  imagination.  For  this 
very  reason,  no  other  was  so  well  fitted  to  realize  the  end  which  God  proposed  in  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  object  was,  as  St.  Paul  says  (Rom.  8),  to  give  to  the  sinful 
world  a  complete  demonstration  (MeiU^)  of  the  righteousness  of  God  (vers.  25, 2S). 
By  its  cruelty,  a  death  of  this  sort  corresponds  to  the  odiousness  of  sin  ;  by  its  dura- 
tion, it  leaves  the  crucified  one  time  to  recognize  fully  the  right  of  Qod  ;  lastly,  its 
dramatic  character  produces  an  impression,  never  to  be  effaced,  on  the  conscience  of 
the  spectator.  Of  all  known  punishments,  it  was  the  cross  which  must  be  that  of 
the  Lamb  of  God. 

We  divide  this  piece  into  three  parts :  the  way  to  the  cross  (vers.  26-32) ;  tbe 
crucifixion  (vers.  33-88) ;  the  time  passed  on  the  cross  (39-46). 

Ist  Vers.  26-32.t  The  punishment  required  to  be  inflicted  outside  the  city  (Ler. 

*  Socrates.  "  Hist.  Eccl."  i.  17.  *  t  **  Mostell."  2  : 1.  IS. 

X  Ver.  26.  8*.  B.  C.  D.  L.  X.  some  Mnn.,  l^tfiova  riva  Kvptfvaiov  epxofievav  instead 
of  2t/i6)vo5  TtvoS  Kvprivaiov  epxoftevov.  Ver.  27.  A.  B.  C.  D.  L.  X.  some  Mnn.  omit 
Kai  after  ai.  Ik.  omits  ai  Kai.  Ver.  29.  J*.  B.  C.  L.  eQpe\l*av,  D.  eieOptiffav^  in- 
stead of  eSrjXaaav,  Ver.  81.  D.  K.  A.  several  Mnn.  ltp>®"<i««,  Vg.,  yevrfaerai  msloui 
of  yevfiTai, 
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24  :  14) ;  it  was  the  type  of  exclusion  from  iuinan  society  (Heb.  13).  John  19  :  17 
informs  us  that  Jesus  went  out  of  the  city  bearing  His  cross  Himself,  according  to 
custom  (Matt.  18  :  38).  But  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  motive  which  soon  led 
the  Roman  soldiers  charged  with  the  execution  to  lay  hold  of  Simon  of  Gyrene  for 
this  office.  Did  Jesus  faint  under  the  burden,  or  did  Simon  testify  his  sympathy 
with  Him  rather  too  loudly  ;  or  was  there  here  one  of  those  abuses  of  military  power 
which  are  readily  indulged  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner  ?  ^e  cannot  tell.  Gyrene,  the 
capita]  of  Libya,  had  a  numerous  Jewish  population,  many  of  whom  came  to  settle  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  6  :  9).  It  is  natural  to  conclude  from  the  words,  earning  tmt  of  the 
country,  that  he  was  returning  to  the  city  after  his  work.  It  was  not  therefore  a 
holy  day.  Langen  answers,  it  is  true,  that  he  might  merely  have  been  taking  a 
walk !  Mark  15  :  21  proves  that  this  event  became  a  bond  of  union  between  Simon 
and  the  Saviour,  and  that  he  soon  entered  into  the  Church  with  his  famUy.  He 
afterward  settled  at  Rome  with  his  wife  and  two  sons  (Rom.  16  :  13).* 

Vers.  27-32  are  peculiar  to  Luke.  Li  ver.  27  we  see  popular  feeling  breaking  out 
through  the  mouth  of  the  women,  not,  as  M.  de  Pressens^  thinks,  those  who  had  acr 
oompanied  Jesus  from  Galilee,  but  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  sayings  of  Jesus 
testify  to  His  entire  self-fqrgetfulness  ;  they  contain  an  allusion  to  Hos.  10  : 8.  The 
meaning  of  ver.  81  appears  to  be  that  indicated  by  Bleek  :  the  green  wood  is  Jesus 
led  to  death  as  a  rebel,  notwithstanding  His  constant  submission  to  the  Gentile 
authorities ;  the  dry  wood  is  the  Jewish  people,  who,  by  their  spirit  of  revolt,  will, 
with  much  stronger  reason,  bring  down  on  themselves  the  sword  of  the  Romans. 
The  more  contrary  to  nature  it  is  that  Jesus  should  die  as  a  rebel,  the  more  is  it  in 
keeping  with  the  nature  of  things  that  Israel  should  perish  for  rebellion.  Thus  Jesus 
makes  the  people  aware  of  the  falsehood  which  ruled  His  condemnation,  and  the  way 
in  which  Gk>d  will  take  vengeance.  No  doubt,  behind  the  human  Judgment  whidi 
visits  the  nation,  there  is  found,  as  in  all  similar  sayings  (corap.  Luke  8 : 9,  etc.),  the 
divine  Judgment  reserved  for  each  individual.  This  last  reference  is  demanded  by 
the  comnection  of  vers.  80  and  81.  f  The  figure  of  the  green  wood  and  the  dry  is  bor- 
rowed from  Ezek.  21 : 8-8.  The  two  malefactors  were  probably  companions  of 
Barabbas.  This  accumulation  of  infamy  on  Jesus  was  owing  perhaps  to  the  hatred 
of  the  rulers.    God  brought  out  of  it  the  glory  of  His  Son. 

2d.  Vers.  88-38.  f  Is  the  spot  where  Jesus  was  crucified  that  which  is  shown  for 

*  This  statement  is  a  little  stronger  than  the  facts  warrant,  though  early  tradition 
snstahis  it.  '*  Alexander  and  Rufus".  are  named  by  Mark  as  known  to  his  readers, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  this  is  the  Rufus  of  Rom.  16  :  13.  But  Rufus  was  a  common 
name,  and  his  mother  only  is  referred  to.  Tradition  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies always  found  prominent  places  for  names  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. — 

t  The  Dutch  philologist  Peerlkaamp  (in  his  "Taciti  Agricola,"  Leyden,1864) 
thinks  that  we  must  transpose  ver.  81,  putting  it  after  ver.  27 :  "  And  they  lamented 
Him,  saying :  If  they  do  these  things,*'  etc.  But  this  arbitrary  transposition  is  not 
demanded  by  anything  in  the  text. 

1  Ver.  88.  6  MJJ.  6  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  Vg.,  v^ov  instead  of  arrfiMw,  Ver.  84.  »•  B. 
D.  2  Mnn.  It*^^4.  omit  the  words  o  de  Inoov^  .  .  .  noiovaiv.  These  words  are  found 
in  20  MJJ.  the  most  of  the  Mnn.  Syr.  ItP^-''^"*,  Ir.  Horn.  Clement,  Acta  Pilati,  etc. 
A.  X.  several  Mnn.  It*"^.  Vg.,  /cA^povc  instead  of  kXvpov  (which  seems  to  be  taken 
from  the  parallels  of  the  LXX.).  Ver.  85.  7  Mij.  6  Mnn.  Vss.  omit  aw  avrois  after 
01  ofixovre^'  Ver.  86.  Vt.  B.  L.,  evtwai^av  instead  of  eveirat^ov.  M.  A.  B.  C.  L.  omit 
cai  before  o|o(.  Ver.  38.  ».  B.  L.  omit  yeypafifievfj.  »«•  B.  C.  L.  Syr«".  omit  the 
words  ypafiftaciv  eXXifviicoiS  Kai  pufiaiKoi^  nai  eBptuKotS  (taken  from  John). 
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it  at  the  present  day,  in  the  inclosure  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ?  Hie 
question  does  not  seem  yet  decided.  Though  this  place  is  now  within  the  ci^  in- 
closure,  it  might  not  have  been  so  then.  The  name  place  cf  the  skuU  (skull,  in  He- 
brew n^3^i»  ^^  Aramaic  KH /Jl/!l»*  from  yp^  to  roU)  does  not  come  from  the  skulls  of 
the  condemned  which  remained  lying  there  ;  this  ^ould  require  the  plural :  the  {dace 
of  skulls  ;  besides,  unburied  bones  would  not  have  been  left  there.  The  name  is 
rather  to  be  traced  to  the  bare  rounded  form  of  the  hill.  Matthew  and  Mark  rdate 
here  that  Jesus  refused  the  stupefying  draught  which  was  offered  Him.  AcoordiDg  to 
Mark,  it  was  aromatic  wine  ;  according  to  Matthew,  vinegar  mingled  with  gall.f 

Of  the  seven  sayings  which  Jesus  uttered  on  the  cross,  the  first  three  refer  to  the 
persons  surrounding  Him — His  enemies.  His  companion  in  punishment,  and  those 
whom  He  loves  most  tenderly.  His  mother  and  His  friend  ;  they  are,  as  it  were.  His 
will  The  three  which  follow  :  ''  My  God,  my  Ood  ...  1  thirst ;  it  is  fin- 
ished,"  refer  to  His  sufferings  and  the  work  which  is  being  finished  ;  the  first  two^ 
to  the  sufferings  of  His  soul  and  of  His  body  ;  the  third,  to  the  result  gained  by  this 
complete  sacrifice.  Finally,  the  seventh  and  last :  **  Father,  into  Thy  hands  •  .  .  *' 
IS  the  cry  of  perfect  confidence  from  His  expiring  heart  in  its  utmost  weaknesB. 
Three  of  those  seven  sayings,  all  three  words  of  grace  and^faith,  are  related  by  Luke, 
and  by  him  only. 

The  prayer  of  ver.  34  is  wanting  in  some  mss.  This  omission  is  probably  the  ie> 
suit  of  accident ;  for  the  oldest  translations,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  mss., 
guarantee  its  authenticity  ;  and  the  appeal  of  the  thief  for  the  grace  of  Jesus,  a  few 
moments  later,  cannot  be  well  explained,  except  by  the  impression  produced  on  bun 
by  the  hearing  of  this  filial  invocation.  The  persons  for  whom  this  prayer  ]b  offered 
cannot  be  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  are  blindly  executing  the  orders  which  they  have 
received  ;  it  is  certainly  the  Jews,  who,  by  rejecting  and  slaying  their  Messiah,  are 
smiting  themselves  with  a  mortal  blow  (John  2  :  19).  It  is  therefore  literally  true, 
that  in  acting  thus  they  kruno  not  what  they  do.  The  prayer  of  Jesus  was  granted  in 
the  forty  years'  respite  during  which  they  were  permitted,  before-  perishing,  to  hear 
the  apostolic  preaching.  The  wrath  of  God  might  have  been  discharged  upon  them 
at  the  very  moment. 

The  casting  of  the  lot  for  the  garments  of  Jesus  (ver.  84)  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  derisive  actions  as  those  related  ver.  85  et  seq.  By  this  act  the  prisoner  became  the 
sport  of  his  executioners.  The  garment  of  the  crudarii  belonged  to  them,  aooording 
to  the  Roman  law.  Every  cross  was  kept  by  a  detachment  of  four  soldien,  a 
TeTpd6iav  (Acts  13  : 4).  The  plural  icA^povs,  lots,  is  taken  from  the  parallels.  The  lot 
was  twice  drawn,  first  for  the  division  of  the  four  nearly  equal  parts  into  which  the 
g  irments  of  Jesus  were  divided  (cloak,  cap,  girdle,  sandals),  then  for  His  robe  or 
lunic,  which  was  too  valuable  to  be  put  into  one  of  the  four  lots.  The  word  Oau^. 
beholding  (ver.  85),  does  not  seem  to  Indicate  a  malevolent  feeling ;  it  rather  fonns  a 
contrast  with  what  follows.  The  words  oHv  aitroU^  with  them,  must  be  rejected  from 
the  text.  The  meaning  of  the  term,  the  chosen  of  Ood,  is,  that  the  Christ  is  He  oo 
whose  election  rests  that  of  the  entire  people.    The  mockeries  of  the  soldiers  apply  to 

*  It  is  from  this  word  that  the  name  Golgotha  is  generallv  derived  ^lattbew, 
Mark,  John).  Kraft  C'Topogr.  Jems.*' p.  158)  has  recentify  propoeea  anotber 
etymology  :  73,  hiU,  and  nyil  death  (comp.  the  pUce  named  Jer.  81 :  89). 

t  The  ancient  naturalists,  Dioscorides  and  Galen,  ascribe  to  incense  and  mynii  i 
stupefying  influence  (Langen,  p. 802).  * 
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Jewish  royalty  in  Itself,  more  than  to  Jesus  personally  (John  19 :  S,  14,  15).  It  has 
often  been  thought  that  the  wine  which  the  soldiers  offered  to  Jesus  was  that  which 
had  been  prepared  for  themseWes  (6^oS,  a  common  wine) ;  but  the  sponge  and  the  rod 
of  hyssop  which  are  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt  that  It  was  intended  to  allay  the 
sufferings  of  the  prisoners.  It  was  perhaps  the  same  draught  which  had  been  offered 
to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  crucifixion.  The  soldiers  pi^tend  to  treat  Jesus  as  a 
king,  to  whom  the  festive  cup  is  presented.  Thus  this  derisive  homage  is  connected 
with  the  ironical  inscription  (not  in  regard  to  Jesud,  but  in  regard  to  the  people) 
placed  on  the  cros^  (ver.  88).  It  is  this  connection  of  ideas  which  is  expressed  by  the 
iv  6i  <c(u,  there  also  toas.  By  this  inscription,  so  humbling  to  the  Jews,  Pilate  took 
vengeance  for  the  degrading  constraint  to  which  they  had  subjected  him  by  forcing 
him  to  execute  an  innocent  man.  The  mention  of  the  three  languages  is  an  interpo- 
lation taken  from  John. 

3d.  Vers.  39-46.*  Matthew  and  Mark  ascribe  the  same  jestings  to  the  tv>o  thieves. 
The  partisans  of  harmony  at  any  price  think  that  they  both  began  with  blasphemy, 
and  that  one  of  them  afterward  came  to  himself.  In  any  case,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  Matthew  and  Mark  did  not  know  this  change  uf  mind  ;  otherwise,  why  should 
they  not  have  mentioned  it  ?  But  is  it  not  more  natural  to  hold  that  they  group  in 
categories,  and  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  particular  fact  related  by  Luke  t  How 
had  this  thief  been  touched  and  convinced  Y  Undoubtedly  he  had  been  struck  all  at 
once  with  the  contrast  between  the  holiness  which  shone  in  Jesus  and  his  own  crimes 
(vers.  40  and  41).  Then  the  meel^ness  with  which  Jesus  let  Himself  be  led  to  punish- 
ment, and  especially  His  prayer  for  His  executioners,  had  taken  hold  of  his  con- 
science and  heart.  The  title  Father,  which  Jesus  gave  to  God  at  the  very  moment 
when  €k>d  was  treating  Him  in  so  cruel  a  manner,  had  revealed  in  Him  a  Being  who 
was  living  in  an  intimate  relation  to  Jehovah,  and  led  him  to  feel  His  divine  greatness. 
His  faith  in  the  title  King  of  the  Jews,  inscribed  on  His  cross,  was  only  the  conse- 
quence of  such  impressions.  The  words  Mi  ov,  not  even  thou  (ver.  40),  which  he  ad- 
dresses to  his  companion,  allude  to  the  difference  of  moral  situation  which  belongs  to 
them  both,  and  the  railers  with  whom  he  is  joining  :  ''  Thou  who  are  not  merely,  like 
them,  a  spectator  of  this  punishment,  but  who  art  undergoing  it  thyself."  It  is  not 
for  him,  who  is  on  the  eve  of  appearing  before  the  divine  tribunal,  to  act  as  the  pro- 
fane. "On,  because,  refers  to  the  idea  contained  in  ^jSy  :  *'  Thou  at  least  oughtest  to 
fear    .     .    .    ;  for    .    .    ." 

The  prayer  which  he  addresses  to  Jesus  (ver.  42)  is  suggested  to  hhn  by  that  faith 
in  an  unlimited  mercy  which  had  been  awaked  in  him  by  hearing  the  prayer  of  Jesus 
for  His  executioners.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  omission  of  the  word  Kvpie, 
Lord,  in  the  Alex.,  arises  from  the  mistake  of  the  copyist,  whorwas  giving  the  prayer 
of  the  thief  from  memory,  and  that  the  transformation  of  the  dative  rv>  *Ivoov  into 

*  Ver.  89.  B.  L.  ovxt,  5>.  C.  Sy^«^  It'"^.  ^eyo>v  ovxi,  instead  of  ^ty«v  ei,  Ver. 
40.  Vt.  B.  C.  L.  X.,  eiriTi/ttJv  avro  e^j/  instead  of  eTrerifia  avro  ^eyuv.  Ver.  42.  81.  B.  C. 
L.,  Ifiaw  (vocative)  instead  of  t«  Iriaov.  ».  B.  C.  D.  L.  M.  3  Mnn.  omit  Kvpie,  B.  L.' 
It»"*.,  e«5  TTfv  paaikeiav  aov  instead  of  ev  rtj  0aat^eta  aov.  Ver.  44.  B.  C.  L.  add  ifiy 
before  uaei.  Ver.  45.  fit.  B.  C.  (?)  L.,  rov  ij2.iov  eK^ivovToS  instead  of  Kai  toKOTia^  o 
ly^ltos,  which  T.  R.  reads,  with  17  Mji.  the  most  of  the  Mnn.  Syr.  ItP'"**"'.  ».  B.  C. 
L.,  taxtoBfi  Se  instead  of  Kat  eextoBn,  Ver.  46.  ».  A.  B.  C.  K.  M.  P.  Q.  U.  X.  n.  20 
Mnn.  Just.  Or.,  irapartOf|<ai  instead  of  napaBrjaofMi,  which  T.  R.  reads,  •  with  8  Mjj. 
several  Mnn.  fit.  B.  O.  D.,  tovto  Se  instead  of  koi  tovto,  which  T.  R.  reads,  with  12 
Mjj.,  or  «o4  TOVTO,  which  K.  M.  P.  n.  10  Mnn.  It»"^  read. 
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the  apostrophe  ('Itfcov)  was  the  effect  of  this  omission.  The  touching  cry,  Semembtr 
me  !  finds  its  explanation  in  that  community  of  suffering  which  seems  to  him  hence- 
forth to  establish  an  indissoluble  bond  between  Jesus  and  him.  Jesus  cannot  forget 
him  who  shared  His  punishment.  The  expression,  coming  in  Eis  kingdom^  ev  rj 
flaoiXei^  {not  far  His  kingdom,  c2s  tt/v  paeiXeiav\  denotes  His  MessiaDic  return  with 
divine  splendor  and  royal  majesty  some  time  after  His  death.  He  does  not  think  of 
the  possibility  of  the  body  of  Jesus  being  raised.  In  our  Lord's  answer,  the  word  la 
day  stands  foremost,  because  Jesus  wishes  to  contrast  the  nearness  of  the  promised 
happiness  with  the  remote  future  to  which  the  prayer  of  the  thief  refers.  To-dcuif, 
before  the  setting  of  the  sun  which  is  shining  on  us.  The  word  paradise  seems  to 
come  from  a  Persian  word  signifying  park.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  CT^D  (1^1^ 
2:5;  Song  of  Solomon,  4  :  13),  to  denote  a  royal  garden.  In  the  form  napaituro^^  it 
corresponds  in  the  LXX.  to  the  word  ];|,  garden  (Gen.  2  :  8,  3 : 1).  ,  The  earthly  Eden 
once  lost,  this  W^ord  paradise  is  appUed  to  that  part  of  Hades  where  the  faithfnl  are 
assembled  ;  and  even  In  the  last  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  the  Epistles  and  the  Apuca- 
lypse,  to  a  yet  higher  abode,  that  of  the  Lord  and  glorified  believers,  the  third  heaven, 
2  Cor.  12  :  4  ;  Kev.  2:7.    It  is  paradise  as  part  of  Hades  which  is  spoken  of  here. 

The  extraordinary  signs  which  accompanied  the  death  of  Jesus  (vers.  44,  45)— the 
darkness,  the  rendmg  of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  and  according  to  Matthew,  the  earth- 
quake and  the  opening  of  several  graves,  are  explained  by  the  profound  connectioa 
existing,  on  the  one  side  between  Christ  and  humanity,  on  the  other  between  human- 
ity and  nature.  Christ  is  the  soul  of  humanity,  as  humanity  is  the  soul  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  We  need  not  take  the  words,  oter  all  tJte  earth,  in  an  absolute  senMi 
Comp.  21  :  28,  where  the  expression  km  r^S  79S,  a  weaker  one  it  is  true,  evidently 
refers  to  the  Holy  Land  only.  The  phenomenon  in  question  here  may  and  most 
have  extended  to  the  surrounding  countries.  The  cause  of  this  loss  of  light  cannot 
have  been  an  eclipse  ;  for  this  phenomenon  is  impossible  at  the  time  of  full  moon. 
It  was  perhaps  connected  with  the  earthquake  with  which  it  was  accompanied ;  or 
it  may  have  resulted  from  an  atmospheric  or  cosmical  cause.*  This  diminution  of 
the  external  light  corr^ponded  to  the  moral  darkness  which  was  felt  by  the  heart  of 
Jesus  :  My  €hd,  my  Qod,  why  hoot  thou  forsaJcen  me  f  This  moment,  to  which  St 
Paul  alludes  (Gal.  3  :  13 :  ''He  was  made  a  curse  for  us"),  was  that  at  which  the 
Paschal  lamb  was  slain  in  the  temple.  It  is  difilcult  to  decide  between  the  two  read- 
ings ver.  45 :  "  And  the  sun  was  darkened"  (T.  R.) ;  *'  And  the  sun  failing."  In 
any  case,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  related  ver.  44,  mentioned  too  late. 
Luke  omits  the  earthquake  ;  he  had  other  sources 

*  Neander  cites  the  fact  ("  Leben  Jesu"  p.  640)  that  Phlegon,  author  of  a 
chronicle  under  the  Smperor  Adrian,  speaks  of  an  eclipse  (?)  of  the  sun  as  havini 
tfdcen  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  the202d  Olympiad  (785  A.U.C.),  greater  than  all 
former  eclipses,  and  that  night  came  on  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  stars  were  seen  shining  in  the  heavens.  This  date  approximates  to  the  pffob* 
able  year  of  the  death  of  Jesus  (783).  M.  Liais,  a  well-known  naturalist,  retatei 
that  on  the  llth'of  April,  1860,  in  the  province  of  Pernambuco,  while  the  sky  wtf 
perfectly  clear,  ttie  sun  became  suddenly  dark  about  midday  to  such  a  degree  that 
for  some  seconds  it  was  possible  to  look  at  it.  The  solar  disk  appeared  surrounded 
with  a  ring  having  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  quite  near  it  there  was  seen  a 
bright  star,  which  must  have  been  Venus.  The  phenomenon  lasted  for  some  min- 
utes. M.  I^ais  attributes  it  to  cosmical  nebulae  floating  in  space  beyond  our  atmos- 
phere. A  similar  phenomenon  must  have  occurred  in  the  years  1106,  1208^  1547, 
and  1706  ("  Revue  germanique,"  1860). 
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The  rending  of  the  veil,  mentioned  by  the  three  Syn.,  should  probably  be  con- 
nected with  this  physical  commotion.  Is  the  yell  referred  to  that  which  was  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Holy  Place,  or  that  which  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies  ?  As  the 
second  only  had  a  typical  sense,  and  alone  bore,  strictly  speaking,  the  name 
Karantraafia  (Philo  calls  the  other  Kokvfifia  *),  it  is  more  natural  to  think  of  the  latter. 
The  idea  usually  found  in  this  symbolic  event  is  this  :  The  way  to  the  throne  of  grace 
is  henceforth  open  to  all.  But  did  not  God  rather  mean  to  show  thereby,  that  from 
that  time  the  temple  was  no  longer  His  dwelling-place  ?  As  the  high  priest  rent  his 
garment  in  view  of  any  great,  offence,  so  God  rends  the  veU  wliich  coyers  the  place 
where  He  enters  into  communion  with  His  people  ;  that  Is  to  say,  the  Holy  of  Holies 
is  no  more  ;  and  if  there  is  no  Holy  of  Holies,  then  no  Holy  Place,  and  consequently 
no  court,  no  altar,  no  yalld  sacrifices.  The  temple  is  profaned,  and  consequently 
abolished  by  God  Himself.  The  efficacy  of  sacrifice  has  henceforth  passed  to  another 
blood,  another  altar,  another  priesthood.  This  is  what  Jesus  had  announced  to  the 
Jews  in  this  form :  Put  me  to  death,  and  by  the  yery  deed  ye  shall  destroy  the 
temple !  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  analogous 
events  which  must  have  happened  at  this  period.  In  the  Judeo- Christian  Gospel 
quoted  by  Jerome  (in  Matt.  27  :  51),  it  was  related  that  at  the  time  of  the  earthqutdce 
a  large  beam  lying  above  the  gate  of  the  temple  snapped  asunder.  The  Talmud  says 
that  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  gates  of  the  temple  opened 
of  their  own  accord.  Johanan  Ben  Zacchai  (Ijni^  ^  iJHt  Anna,  with  the  name  of 
Jehovah  prefixed)  rebuked  them,  and  said  :  Temple,  wherefore  dost  thou  opeil  of  thy- 
self  ?  I  see  thereby  that  the  end  is  near  ;  for  it  is  written  (Zech.  11  :  1),  "  Open  thy 
doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  devour  thy  cedars."  f  At  the  time  of  the  eclipse 
mentioned  above,  a  great  earthquake  destroyed  part  of  the  city  of  Nice,  in  Bithynia.^ 
This  catastrophe  may  have  been  felt  even  in  Palestine.  Those  phenomena,  which 
are  placed  by  Luke  before  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death,  are  placed  by  Matthew  and 
Mark  inunediately  after.    Another  proof  of  the  difference  of  their  sources. 

Here  should  come  the  two  sayings  mentioned  by  John  :  1  tMnt,  and  It  is  finished. 
Perhaps  the  words  :  When  He  had  cried  with  a  laud  wice  (ver.  46),  include  the  saying, 
li  is  finished,  which  immediately  preceded  the  last  breath.  But  the  participle  ^trioai 
has  probably  no  other  meaning  than  the  verb  dne :  * "  .Raising  His  voice  He  said. '  *  The 
words  :  WTun  He  had  cried  wUh  a  laud  voice,  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  refer  rather  to 
the  last  saying  uttered  by  Jesus  according  to  Luke  :  Father,  into  thy  Tiands  .  .  . 
The  latter  expresses  what  John  has  described  in  the  form  of  an  act :  He  gave  up  His 
spirit.  The  last  saying  is  a  quotation  from  Ps.  81.  The  fut.  napaBijoouai,  Ishail 
commit,  in  the  received  reading,  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  LXX.  The  fut.  was 
natural  in  David's  mouth,  for  death  was  yet  at  a  distance  ;  he  described  the  way  in 
which  he  hoped  one  day  to  draw  his  last  breath.  But'  the  present  is  alone  in  keeping 
with  the  actual  circumstances  of  Jesus.  At  the  moment  when  He  is  about  it  lose 
self-conaciousness,  and  when  the  possession  of  His  spirit  escapes  from  Him,  He  con- 
fides it  as  a  deposit  to  his  Father.  The  word  FiUher  shows  that  His  soul  has  recov- 
ered full  serenity.  Not  long  ago  He  was  struggling  with  the  divine  sovereignty  and 
holiness  (my  God,  my  God  /).  Now  the  darkness  is  gone  ;  He  has  recoyered  His  light. 
His  Father's  face.  It  is  the  first  effect  of  the  completion  of  redemption,  the  glorious 
prelude  of  the  resurrection.  • 

*  Neander,  **  Leben  Jesu,"  p.  640.  t  *'  Bab.  Toma,"  89.  2. 

t  See  Neander 's  "  Leben  Jesu,"  p.  640. 
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Eeim  does  not  accept  as  historical  any  of  the  seven  sayings  which  Jesos  is  saicl  to 
have  uttered  on  the  cross.  The  prayer  for  his  executioners  has  no  meaning  either  is 
regard  to  the  Gentile  suldiers,  who  were  merely  blind  instruments,  or  in  respect  of 
the  Jews,  to  whom  He  had  just  announced  divine  judgment.  Besides,  sUence  suits 
Jesus  better  than  a  forced  and  superhuman  herois^i.  The  stoiy  of  the  Uiief  is  ex- 
ploded by  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  known  the  innocence  and 
the  future  return  of  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus  should  havo  promised  him  paradise,  wludi 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  Father.  The  saying  addressed  to  John  and  Mary  is  not  histori- 
cal ;  for  those  two  were  not  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  (Syn.),  and  John  never  had  a 
house  to  which  to  take  Mary.  The  prayer  :  My  Qod,  my  God,  is  only  an  importatioD 
of  Ps.  22  into  the  account  of  the  Passion  ;  Jesus  was  top  original  to  borrow  the  expres- 
sion of  His  feelings  from  the  O.  T.  The  same  reason  disproves  the  authenticity  of 
the  last  saying :  Father,  into  Thy  Tiands,  borrowed  from  Ps.  31.  The  It  ufinUked  of 
John  is  only  Uie  summary  expression  of  the  dogmatics  already  put  by  the  author  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  His  last  discourses.  The  historic  truth  is  thus  reduced  to  two 
cries  of  Jesus  :  one  of  pain,  which  John  has  translated,  not  without  reason,  into  1 
thirst;  and  a  last  cry,  that  of  death.  This  silence  of  Jesus  forms,  according  to  Eeim, 
the  real  greatness  of  His  death.  The  prayer  of  Jesus  and  His  threatening  are  not 
more  contradictory  than  divine  Justice  and  human  intercession.  There  is  room  in 
history  for  the  effects  of  both.  The  prophetic  form  in  which  Jesus  clothes  the  ex- 
pression of  His  thoughts  takes  nothing  from  their  originality.  They  spring  from  the 
depths  of  His  being,  and  meet  with  expressons  which  are  familiar  to  Him,  and  whicii 
He  employs  instinctively.  John  here,  as  throughout  his  Gospel,  completes  the  syn- 
optics. We  think  we  have  shown  how  the  prayer  of  the  thief  is  psychologically  pos- 
sible. It.  is  doing  too  much  honor  to  the  pnmitive  Church  to  ascribe  to  ner  toe  in- 
vention of  such  sayings.  If  she  had  invented,  she  would  not  have  done  so  in  a  style 
so  chaste,  so  concise,  so  holy  ;  once  more  compare  the  apocryphal  accounts. 

THIBD  CYCLE. — CHAP.   28  I  47-66. 

Clow  of  the  Account  of  the  Pamon. 

Vers.  47-40.*  These  verses  describe  the  inunediate  effects  of  our  Lord's  dsath, 
first  on  the  Roman  centurion  (ver.  47),  then  on  the  people  (ver.  48),  lastly  on  the  fd- 
lowers  of  Jesus  (ver.  49).  Mark  says  of  the  centurion  :  When  he  eato.  These  words 
relate  to  the  last  cry  of  Jesus  and  to  the  event  of  His  death.  In  Matthew  and  Lake 
this  same  expression  refers  to  all  the  events  which  had  just  passed.  Luke  gives  the 
saying  of  tills  Gentile  in  the  simplest  form  :  Tfus  was  a  righteous  man  ;  that  is  to  aay : 
He  was  no  malefactor,  as  was  supposed.  But  this  homage  implied  something  more ; 
for  Jesus  having  given  Himself  out  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  if  He  was  a  righteous  msn, 
must  be  more  than  that.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  centurion's  exclamadon  in  the 
narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Twice  on  the  cross  Jesus  had  called  God  BU 
Father  ;  the  centurion  could  therefore  well  express  himself  thus :  He  was  really,  u 
He  allq^,  the  Son  of  God  !  As  the  centurion's  exclamation  is  an  anticipation  of 
the  converaion  of  the  Gentile  world,  so  the  consternation  which  takes  possession  of  the 
Jews*  on  witnessing  the  scene  (ver.  48)  anticipates  the  final  penitence  and  conveisioD 
of  this  people  (comp.  Zech.  12  :  10-14.)  The  word  Bewftia,  thai  eight,  alludes  to  the 
feeling  of  curiosity  which  had  attracted  the  multitude. 

Among  the  acquaintance  of  Jesus  spoken  of  ver.  49  there  must  have  been  some  of 
His  apostles.     This  is  the  necessary  inference  from  the  word  irdvrer,  a2Z.    Maxp^cv. 

*  Ver.  47.  ».  B.  D.  L.  R.,  e6o^Q^ev  instead  of  edo^aaev,  Ver.  48.  7  MJj.  flfr., 
f^tLipftiaavre^  instead  of  ficwpowrcs.  Jfc.  A.  B.  C.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  omit  tonrmv,  Ver. 
49.  A.  B.  L.  P.  2  Mnn.,  avru  instead  of  avrm  after  yvuoroi,  &(.  B.  D.  L.  10  Mnn.  sdd 
airo  before  ftaKfxiQev, 
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afwr  off,  diflcovers  the  fear  which  prevailed  among  them.  John  and  Mary  had  come 
nearer  the  cross  (John  19  :  26,  27).  Luke  does  not  name  till  later  any  of  the  women 
present.  Matthew  and  Matk  here  designate  Mary  Magdalene,  of  whom  John  also 
speaks  ;  Maiy  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  probably  the  same  whom  John  calls 
Mary  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  and  aunt  of  Jesus  ;  with  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
whom  Mark  calls  Salome,  and  whom  John  leaves  unmentioned,  as  he  does  when 
members  of  his  own  family  are  in  question.  The  Syn.  do  not  speak  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  We  ought  probably  to  take  in  its  literal  sense  the  words  :  ''  From  that  hour 
that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  home"  (John  19  :  27).  The  heart  of  Mary  was 
broken  on  hearing  the  deeply  tender  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  her,  and  she 
withdrew  that  same  hour,  so  that  she  was  not  present  at  the  end  of  the  crucifixion, 
when  the  friends  of  Jesus  and  the  other  women  came  near.  Elor^icetaav,  they  stood,  is 
opposed  to  v:riaTp€^,  they  returned  (ver.  48).  While  the  people  were  leaving  the 
cross.  His  friends  assembled  in  sight  of  Jesus.  The  words  :  beholding  ihem  things, 
refer  not  only  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  also,  and  above 
all,  to  the  departure  of  the  terrified  multitude.  This  minute  particular,  taken  from 
the  inunediate  impression  of  the  witnesses,  betrays  a  source  in  close  connection  with 
the  fact. 

Vers.  5(V-54.*  Tlie  Buriai  of  Jeeue, — According  to  John,  the  Jewish  authorities 
requested  Pilate  to  have  the  bodies  removed  before  the  banning  of  the  next  day, 
which  was  a  Sabbath  of  extraordinary  solemnity.  For  though  Jesus  and  his  compan- 
ions  iu  imnishment  were  not  yet  dead,  and  though  the  law  Deut.  21 :  22  did  not  here 
apply  literally,  they  might  have  died  before  the  end  of  the  day  which  was  about  to 
begin,  and  the  day  be  polluted  thereby  all  the  more,  because,  it  being  a  Babbath,  the 
bodies  could  not  be  removed.  The  cTudfragium,  ordered  by  Pilate,  was  not  meant 
to  put  the  condemned  immediately  to  death,  but  only  to  make  it  certain,  which 
allowed  of  their  being  taken  from  the  cross.  Thus  is  explained  the  wonder  of  Pilate, 
when  Joseph  of  Arimathea  informed  him  that  Jesus  was  already  dead  (Mark  16  :  44). 
The  secret  friends  of  our  Lord  show  themselves  at  the  time  of  His  deepest  dishonor. 
Already  the  word  finds  fulfilment  (2  Cur.  5  :  14)  :  "  The  Jove  of  Christ  constraineth 
us."  Each  evangelist  characterizes  Joseph  in  his- own  way.  Luke:  a  cuunsellur 
good  and  just ;  he  is  the  KaAhi  K^yaBoi,  the  Qreek  ideal.  Mark  :  an  honorable 
counsellor ;  the  Roman  ideal.  Matthew  :  a  rich  man  ;  is  this  not  the  Jewish 
ideal?  Luke,  moreover,  brings  out  the  fact,  that  Joseph  had  not  agreed 
to  the  sentence  {jiovhrD,  nor  to  the  odious  plan  (npa^ei)  by  which  Pilate's  con- 
sent had  been  extorted.  'ApipiaBdia  is  the  Qreek  form  of  the  name  of  the  town 
BanuUhaim  (l  Sam.  1 : 1),  Samuel's  birthplace,  situated  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  oon- 
sequeQtly  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  Judea.  But  since  the  time  spoken  of  in  1 
Mace.  11  :  34,  it  had  been  reckoned  to  this  province  ;  hence  the  expression  :  aei^<if 
the  JetDs.  As  to  Joseph,  he  lived  at  Jerusalem  ;  for  he  had  a  sepulchre  there.  The 
received  reading  6^  koI  vpoae6ixeTo  koI  airoi,  toJio  also  hmeeff  toaited,  is  probably  the 

*  Ver.  51.  fit.  B.  C.  D.  L.  It*"'.,  oS  npoat6exero  instead  of  oS  Kai  irpoaeSexero  (T, 
some  Mnn.  Syr.) ;  instead  of  oS  kqi  avroq  npooEdexero  (6  Mjj.  15  Mnn.) ;  instead  of  o% 


KOI  frpoaederero  kol  avroQ  (T.  K.,  with  9  Mil.)  ;  instead  of  t>5  irpooedexero  icai  avToi  (sev- 
eral Mnn.  It*"?.  Vg.).  Ver.  53.  ».  B.  C.  U.  L.  some  Mnn.  It*"*.  Vg.  omit  auro  after 
«aOeA«v.     ».  B.  CI).  ItP'«''«»"«,  Vg.,  avTov  instead  of  avro.    ».  B.  D.  L.  8  Mnn.,  ovn<j 


instead  of  ovdeiru.  Ver.  54.  ».  B.  C.  L.  2  Mnn.  ltP»«U««,  Vg.,  vapaaKtvffc  instead  of 
'xapaeKetnf,  16  Mil.  the  most  of  the  Mnn.  omit  Kai  before  aa^^rov,  whidi  is  read  by 
».  B.  C.  L.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  ItP»"»*«%  Vg. 
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true  one ;  it*has  been  varioiisly  modified,  because  the  relation  of  the  alio  hunmff  to 
the  other  friends  of  Jesus  who  were  previously  mentioned  (ver.  49)  was  not  under- 
stood ;  by  the  double  koi,  Luke  gives  prominence  to  the  believing  character  of 
Joseph,  even  when  no  one  suspected  it. 

Mark  (15 :  46)  informs  us  that  the  shroud  in  which  the  body  was  wrapped  was 
bought  at  the  same  time  by  Joseph.  How  could  such  a  purchase  be  made  if  the  day 
was  Sabbatic,  if  it  was  the  15th  Kisan  ¥  Langen  answers  that  Ex.  12  :  16  made  t 
difference,  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  food  was  concerned,  between  the  15th  Niatn 
and  the  Sabbath  properly  so  called,  and  that  this  difference  might  have  extended  to 
other  matters,  to  purchases  for  example  ;  that,  besides,  it  was  not  necessary  to  psy 
On  the  same  day.  But  the  Talmud  reverses  this  supposition.  It  expressly  stipulates 
that  when  the  14th  Nisan  fell  on  the  Sabbath  day,  it  was  lawful  on  that  day  to  make 
preparation  for  the  morrow,  the  15th  ("  Mischna  Pesachim,"  ilL  6  ^  oZ.),  thus  sacri- 
ficing the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  to  that  of  the  feast  day.  Could  the  latter  have 
been  less  holy  !  There  is  no  ground  for  alleging  that  the  authorization  of  £x.  13 
extended  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  text. 

According  to  the  Syn.,  the  circumstance  which  determined  the  use  of  this  sepul- 
chre was,  that  it  belonged  to  Joseph.  According  to  John,  it  was  its  nearness  to  the 
place  of  punishment,  taken  in  connection  with  the  approach  of  the  Sabbath.  Bat 
those  two  circumstances  are  so  far  from  being  in  contradiction,  that  the  one 
apart  from  the  other  would  have  no  value.  What  influence  could  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Sabbath  have  had  in  the  choice  of  this  rocky  sepulchre,  if  it  had 
not  belonged  to  one  of  the  friends  of  Jesus  ?  The  Syn.  do  not  speak  of  the  part 
taken  by  Kicodemus  in  the  burial  of  Jesus.  This  particular,  omitted  by  traditioii, 
has  been  restored  by  John.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  we  read  in  Ter.  5i 
TTopaaKeuyS  or  irapaoKewf,  The  important  point  is,  whether  this  name,  which  means 
preparcttian,  denotes  here  the  eve  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  (Friday),  or  that  of  the  Pa»* 
over  day  (the  14th  Nisan).  Those  who  allege  that  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  IStli 
take  it  in  the  first  sense  ;  those  who  hold  it  to  have  been  on  the  14th,  in  the  second. 
The  text  in  itself  admits  of  4)0th  views.  But  in  the  context,  how  can  it  be  held,  we 
would  ask  with  Caspari  (p.  172),  that  the  holiest  day  of  the  feast  of  the  year,  the  15(]i 
Nisan,  was  here  designated,  like  any  ordinary  Friday,  the  preparation  for  the  Sab- 
bath ?  No  doubt  Mark,  in  the  pandl. ,  translates  this  word  by  vpwrdppaTov,  da^  b^fon 
Sabbath  (15  :  42).  But  this  expression  may  mean  in  a  general  way  :  the  eve  of  Sab- 
bath or  of  any  Sabbatic  day  whatever.  And  in  the  present  case  it  must  have  this  lat- 
ter sense,  as  appears  from  the  tirel,  because,  Mark  means  to  explain,  by  the  Sabbatic 
character  of  the  following  day,  why  they  made  haste  to  bury  the  body  :  it  was  the 
pro-Sabbath.  What  meaning  would  this  reason  have  had,  if  the  very  day  on  which 
they  were  acting  had  been  a  Sabbatic  day  ?  Matt.  27  :  62  offers  an  analogous  exprea^ 
sion.  In  speaking  of  Saturday,  the  morrow  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  Matthew  aaya : 
'  the  next  day,  that  followed  the  preparation."  We  have  already  called  attention  lo 
this  expression  ("  Comment,  sur  Jean,"  t.  ii.  p.  688).  '*  If  this  Saturday,"  says  Caspari 
(p.  77),  ''  had  been  an  ordinary  Sabbath,  Matthew  would  not  have  designated  it  in  ao 
strange  a  manner.  The  preparation  in  question  must  have  had  a  character  quite 
different  from  the  preparation  for  the  ordinary  Sabbath.  This  preparation  day  molt 
have  been  so  called  as  a  day  of  special  preparation,  as  itself  a  feast  day  ;  it  must  have 
been  the  14th  Nisan. "  The  term  initfKjaKe,  was  beginning  to  shine,  is  figurativ&  It  is 
taken  from  the  natural  day,  and  applied  here  to  the  civil  day. 
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Vera  65,  56.*  The  embalming  of  Jesus  "having  been  done  in  haste,  the  women 
proposed  to  complete  it  This  same  evening,  therefore,  they  prepared  the  odorifer- 
ous hetbs  {apufiara)  and  the  perfumed  oils  Qivpa)  necessary  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the 
hour  of  the  Sabbath  being  come,  they  rested.  Once  more,  what  would  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this  conduct  if  that  very  day  had  been  Sabbatic,  the  16th  Nisan  ?  Evidently  it 
was  yet  the  14th  ;  and  the  16th,  which  was  about  to  begin,  was  at  once  the  weekly 
Sabbath  aid  the  first  Passover  day,  and  so  invested  with  double  sacredness,  as  John 
remarks  (19  :  81).  Mark  says,  somewhat  differently  (16  : 1),  that  they  made  their 
preparations  fohen  the  Sobbed  was  paM,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  morrow  in  the  evening. 
No  doubt  they  had  not  been  able  to  finish  them  completely  on  the  Friday  before  six 
o'clock  afternoon.  The  Kai  of  the  T.  R.  before  ywoticeS,  ver.  55^  is  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption of  al.  It  has  been  asked  how,  if  Jesus  predicted  His  resurrection,  the 
women  could  hare  prepared  to  embalm  His  body.  But  we  have  seen  the  answer  in 
the  case  of  the  converted  thief :  they  expected  a  glorious  reappearance  of  Jesus  from 
heaven  after  His  death,  but  not  the  reviving  of  His  body  laid  in  the  tomb.  A  feel- 
ing of  pious  and  humble  fidehty  is  expressed  in  the  cond)iet  of  the  women,  as  it  is 
described  by  Luke  in  the  touching  words  :  '*  And  they  rested  according  to  the  com- 
mandment." It  was  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  old  covenant.  It  was  scrupulously  re- 
spected. 

ConckLdon  rega/rding  the  Bay  cf  Jesus*  Deaih, 

It  follows  from  the  exegesis  of  chaps.  22  and  23,  that  according  to  the  Syn.,  as 
well  as  according  to  John,  the  day  of  Jesus'  death  was  not  the  first  and  great  day  of 
the  paschal  feast  (16th  Nisan),  but  the  day  before  (or  pr^^aMon),  the  14th  Ni&an, 
which  that  year  was  a  Friday,  and  so,  at  the  same  time,  the  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath.  Hence  it  follows  also  that  the  last  feast  of  Jesus  took  place  on  the 
evenine  between  the  18th  and  14th,  and  not  on  the  evening  l)etween  the  14th 
and  16th,  when  the  whole  people  celebrated  the  paschal  feast.  Such  is  the  result  to 
which  we  are  brought  by  all  the  passages  examined  :  22  :  7-9,  10-15,  66 ;  28  :  26, 
53,  64,  65,  66  ;  Matt.  26  :  6,  18  ;  27  :  62  ;  Mark  14  :  2  ;  16  :  42,  46  ;  so  that,  on  the 
main  question,  it  appears  to  us  that  exegetically  there  can  be  no  doubt,  seeing  that 
oar  four  CiK>flpel  account«  present  no  real  disagreement.  The  fact,  therefore,  stands  as 
follows  :  On  the  18th,  toward  evening,  Jesus  sent  the  two  disciples  most  worthy  of 
His  confidence  to  prepare  the  paschal  feast ;  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  rest,  this  was 
with  a  view  to  the  foftowing  evening,  when  the  national  feast  was  to  be  celebrated. 
But  Jesus  knew  that  by  that  time  the  hour  would  be  past  for  His  celebrating  this 
last  Passover.  This  same  evening,  therefore,  some  hours  after  having  sent  the  two 
disciples.  He  seated  Himself  at  the  table  prepared  l)y  them  and  by  the  master  of  the 
house.  There  was  in  this  a  surprise  for  the  apostles,  which  is  probably  referred  to  by 
Lake  22  :  15 :  *'  With  desire  1  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  1 
suffer."  Above  all,  it  was  a  surprise  to  Judas,  who  had  resolved  to  give  Him  up 
this  same  evening.  This  anticipation  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath 
&nd  of  the  whole  law  (6  :  6),  involved  nothing  less  than  the  abrogation  of  the  paschal 
feast  and  of  the  ancient  covenant. 

This  exegetical  result  agrees  fully  with  Jewish  tradition.  In  "  Bab.  Sanhedr." 
48. 1,  it  is  expressly  said  (Caspari,  p.  166) :  *'  Jesus  was  executed  on  the  eve  of  the 
Passover.  A  public  crier  had  proclaimed  for  seventy  days  that  a  man  was  to  be 
stoned  for  having  bewitched  Israel  and  seduced  it  into  schism  ;  that  he  who  had  any- 
thing to  say  for  his  justification  should  present  himself  and  testify  for  him  ;  but  no 
one  appeared  to  Justify  him.  Then  they  crucified  him  on  Ihe  evening  [the  eve]  of  the 
Pf'^^^o'^oer  {j^iQl[^  nnyn^-"  *ThisUiSt  expression  can  denote  nothing  but  the  evening 

*  Ver.  55.  Instead  of  6e  km  ywaiKei,  which  T.  R.  reads,  with  some  Mnn.,  the  MjJ, 
read  either  6e  yvvaiKe^  or  de  ai  ywcMceS. 
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preceding  the  Paaaover.  as  jn^tt^n  my.  e^^nmg  of  the  Sabbath,  never  denotes  any- 
^  thing  but  Friday  evenii^.  This  view  seems  also  to  be  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
Church  in  the  most  ancient  times,  as  we  see  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  whp  lived 
when  primitive  tradition  was  not  yet  effaced,  and  who  professes  without  heeitatloii 
the  same  opinion.  It  is,  moreover,  in  keeping  with  the  admirable  symbolism  which 
is  the  character  of  all  God's  works.  Jesus  dies  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  at  ^e 
very  moment  when  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain  in  the  temple.  He  rests  in  the  tomb 
on  the  15th  I^isan,  a  day  doubly  Sabbatic  that  year,  as  being  Saturday  and  the  first 
day  of  the  feast.  This  day  of  rest,  so  exceptionally  solemn,  divides  the  first  creation, 
which  is  terminating,  from  the  second,  which  is  beginning.  Jesus  rises  on  the  mo^ 
row,  16th  Nisan,  the  very  day  on  which  there  was  offered  in  the  temple  the  first 
sheaf  cut  in  the  year,  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest.  Is  it  not  to  this  symbolism  that 
St.  Paul  himself  alludes  in  the  two  passages  :  "  Christ,  our  Passover,  is  sacrificed  for 
us*'  (1  Cor.  6:7);  and,  *'  Every  one  in  his  own  order  ;  Christ,  the  first  fruits  ;  afte^ 
ward  they  that  are  His,  at  His  coming"  (1  Cor.  15  :  23)?  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
if  St.  Paul  had  rmrded  the  night  on  which  Jesus  instituted  the  Holy  Supper  as  the 
same  on  which  Israel  celebrated  the  Passover,  he  would  not  have  designated  it 
simply  (1  Cor.  11  :  28)  as  that  on  which  our  Lord  was  betrayed. 

The  only  further  question  which  may  yet  appear  doubtful,  is  whether  the  com- 
pilers of  our  three  synoptic  narratives  had  a  clear  view  of  the  real  course  of  eventSw 
They  have  faithfully  preserved  to  us  the  facts  and  sayings  which  help  us  to  make  it 
out ;  but  is  there  not  some  confusion  in  their  minds  ?  Was  not  this  laat  feast  of 
Christ,  which  had  all  the  features  of  an  ordinary  pasch&l  feast,  and  in  which  He  bad 
instituted  the  supper  as  the  counterpart  of  the  Israelitish  rite,  confounded  in  the 
traditional  accounts  with  the  national  paschal  feast  ?  And  has  not  this  confusion  ex- 
ercised a  certain  influence  on  the  account  of  the  Syn.  ?  This,  at  least,  is  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  them  and  John  :  they  relate  simply,  without  conceniiof 
themselves  about  the  difference  between  this  last  *  supper  ana  the  Israelitish  fnscbu 
feast ;  while  John,  who  sees  this  confusion  gaining  ground,  expressly  emphasizes 
the  distinetion  between  the  two.* 

As  to  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  the  paschal  controversy  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  it  may  be  explained  in  two 
ways :  Either  the  event  celebrated  by  the  Asiatics  was,  as  is  natunU,  the  death  of 
Christ  (Steitz),  and  not  the  fact  of  ihe  institution  <tf  the  Supper  (Baur),  and  hence  it 
would  follow,  in  entire  harmony  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  that  they  regarded  the  14th. 
and  not  the  15th.  as  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  (this  is  the  explanation  which  we  hare 
advocated  in  the  '*  Comment,  sur  Jean'*) ;  or  it  may  be  maintained,  as  is  done  by  M. 
E.  Schtlrer  (whose  dissertation  on  this  question  f  leaves  little  to  be  desired),  that  the 
Asiatic  rite  was  determined  neither  bj[  the  day  on  which  the  Holy  Supper  was  iostt- 
tuted,  nor  even  by  that  on  which  Christ  died,  but  solely  by  the  desire  of  keeping  up 
in  the  churches  of  Asia,  for  the  Holy  Easter  Supper,  the  day  on  which  tfie  late  or- 
dained the  paschal  feast  to  be  celebrated.  In  this  case,  the  Asiatic  rite  neither  contn- 
dicted  nor  confirmed  John's  narr%tive  ;  it  had  no  connection  with  it. 

From  this  determination  of  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  Jesus  died,  it  remainB 
for  us  t4>  draw  a  conclusion  regarding  the  year  of  that  event.  The  result  obtained  is, 
that  in  that  year  the  18th  Nisan,  the  preparation  for  the  Passover  and  the  day  uf  the 
crucifixion,  fell  on  a  Friday,  and  the  day  of  the  Passover,  14th  Nisan,  on  a  Saturday. 
Now,  it  follows  from  the  calculations  of  Wurm  (Bengel's  **  Archiv."  1816.  ii.),  and  of 
Oudemann.  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Utrecht  ('' Revue  de  th6ol."  1863,  p.  ^U 
whose  results  differ  only  by  a  few  minutes,  that  in  the  years  from  28  to  86  of  our  ea, 
in  one  of  which  the  death  of  Jesus  must  have  fallen,  the  day  of  the  Passover,  15th 
Nisan,  was  a  Saturday  only  in  80  and  84  (788  and  787  A.u.a).t    1^>  then,  Jesus  was 

*  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  ourselves  at  one  in  this  view  with  Krummel 
In  the  LUteraturblaU  of  Darmstadt,  February,  1868,  with  M.  C.  Baggesen  ("  Der 
Apostel  Johannes,  sein  Lebeu  und  seine  Schriften,"  1869),  and  (in  substance)  with 
Caspar!. 

f  *'  De  controversiis  paschalibus  sec.  post.  Chr.  n.  seculo  exbrtis,''  Leipzig,  1609- 

i  Sometimes  Wurm's  calculation  is  cited  to  an  opposite  effect.    But  it  most  not 

be  forgotten  that  ha  dates,  as  we  do,  from  midnight,  instead  of  making  the  days  besis 
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born  (p.  126)  at  the  end  of  749  or  the  beginning  of  750  a.tt.c,  8-4  years  before 

our  era ;  if  Ho  -was  baptized  in  the  coarse  of  His  80th  year  (Luke  8  :  28) :  if  His 

minisiry  lasted  about  2i  years  (John) ;  if,  final! v,  His  death  took  place,  as  all  the 

evangelists  i^|^tp  at  the  feast  of  Passover  :  this  rassover  must  have  been  that  of  the 

year  80  of  our  era  (7U8  A.T7.C.).    The  result  of  astronomical  calculation  thus  confirms 

the  Gospel  statements,  especially  those  of  John.    And  we  can  fix  the  date  of  Christ's 

death  on  Friday  the  14th  Nisan  (7th  April)  of  the  year  80.* 

as  the  Jews  did,  at  sunset    This  circumstance  exercises  a  decisive  influence  in  this 
case  (Caspar!,  p.  16). 

*  Caspari  places  the  baptism  of  Jesus  as  we  do,  in  28,  and  His  death  In  80.  Keim : 
the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  in  the  spring  of  M  ;  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  in 
the  autumn  of  84  ;  the  death  of  Jesus,  at  the  Passover  of  85.  Hitzig :  the  death  of 
Jesus,  in  86. 


o 


SEYENTH    PART. 

^24 


THE  RESUKEECTION  AND  ASCENSION. 

Chap.  24. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  the  Gospel  narrative  that  the  four  accounts  diverge  most  As 
friends,  who  for  a  time  have  travelled  together,  disperse  at  the  end  of  the  Journey  to 
take  each  the  way  which  brings  him  to  his  own  home,  so  in  this  last  part,  the  peculitir 
object  of  each  evangelist  exercises  an  influence  on  his  narrative  yet  more  marked  than 
before.  Luke,  who  wishes  to  describe  the  gradual  growth  of  Christian  work  from 
Nazareth  to  Rome,  prepares,  in  those  last  statements  of  his  Gospel,  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  apostolic  preaching  and  of  the  founding  of  the  Church,  which  he  is  about 
to  trace  in  the  Acts,  llatthew,  whose  purpose  is  to  prove  the  Memanic  elainu  of 
Jesus,  closes  his  demonstration  by  narrating  ihe  most  solemn  appearance  of  the  risen 
Jesus,  when  He  made  known  to  the  Church  His  elevation  to  universal  sovereignty, 
and  installed  the  apostles  in  their  mission  as  conquerors  of  the  world.  John,  who 
relates  the  history  of  the  development  of  faith  in  the  founders  of  the  gospel,  side  by 
side  with  that  of  incredulity  in  Israel,  closes  his  narrative  with  the  appearance  which 
led  to  the  profession  of  Thomas,  and  which  consummated  the  triumph  of  faith  over 
unbelief  in  the  apostolic  circle.  It  is  vain  to  mutilate  the  conclusion  of  Mark's  work. 
We  find  here  again  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  narrative.  He  had,  above  al>,  ex- 
hibited the  powerful  acUtUy  of  our  Lord  as  a  divine  evangelist :  the  last  words  of  his 
account,  16  :  19,  20,  show  us  Jesus  glorified,  still  co-operating  from  heaven  with 
His  apostles. 

Each  evangelist  knows  well  the  point  at  which  he  aims,  and  hence  the  reasrmthal 
the  narratives  diverge  more  as  they  reach  the  conclusion.  The  special  differences  In 
the  accounts  of  the  resurrection  are  partly  the  effect  of  this  principal  dlvergenca  Of 
the  four  accounts,  the  two  extremes  are  that  of  Matthew,  which  pute  the  whole  stress 
on  the  great  Galilean  appearance,  and  that  of  Luke,  which  relates  only  the  appear- 
ances in  Judea.  The  other  two  are,  as  it  were,  middle  terms.  Mark  (at  least  from 
16  :  9)  is  dependent  on  the  former  two,  and  oscillates  between  them.  John  really 
unites  them  by  relating,  like  Luke,  the  appearances  at  Jerusalem,  while  menUoning 
also,  like  Matthew,  a  remarkable  appearance  in  Galilee.  If.  indeed,  chap.  21  was  not 
composed  by  John,  it  certainly  proceeds  from  a  tradition  emanating  from  this  apMtlc. 
The  fact  of  appearances  having  taken  place  both  in  Judea  and  Galilee  Is  also  con- 
firmed indirectly  by  Paul,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  account  of  Luke  contains  :  1.  The  visit  of  the  women  to  the  tomb  (vers.  1-7) 
2.  Peter's  visit  to  the  tomb  (vers.  8-12).  8.  The  appearance  to  the  two  disciples  on 
the  way  to  Emmaus  (vers.  18-32).    4  The  appearance  to  the  disciples  on  the  evening 
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of  the  resarrection  day  (^rs.  89-48).    5.  Tde  lm%  InBtractions  of  Jesus  (vers.  44r49). 
6.  The  ascension  (vers.  50-68). 

1.  The  Women  at  the  Sepulchre  :  vera.  1-7.— ^-Vera.  1-7.*  The  women  play  the  first, 
if  not  the  principal,  part  in  all  those  accounts ;  a  special  duty  called  them  to  the 
tomb.  They  wene,  accordinic  to  Matt.  28  : 1,  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Maiy 
(the  annt  of  Jesus) ;  according  to  Mark  (16  : 1),  those  same  two,  and  Stdome  the 
mother  of  James  and  John ;  according  to  Luke  (ver.  10),  the  first  two,  along  with 
the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward  (8  :  3).  John  names  only  Mary  Magdalene.  But 
dries  not  Mary  herself  allude  to  the  presence  of  others  when  she  says  (ver.  2) :  **  We 
know  not  where, they  have  laid  Him  *'?  If  John  names  her  so  specially,  it  is  because 
he  intends  to  give  anew  the  account  of  the  appearance  which  tradition  had  either 
omitted  or  generalized  (Matthew),  and  which  as,  having  taken  place  first,  had  a  cer- 
tain importance.  As  to  the  time  of  the  women's  arrival,  Luke  says,  Very  early  in 
the  morning  ;  Matthew,  h^l  oaf^^uruv,  which  signifies,  not  Sabbath  evening,  but  (like 
the  phrases  (nffi  fivoTjfpiuv,  peractis  mysteriis,  6^i  Tpu>iKuv,  after  the  Trojan  war  ;  see 
Bleek) :  after  the  Sabbath,  in  the  night  which  followed.  By  the  r^  em^cKovay,  Mat- 
thew expresses  the  fact  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  daybreak.  Mark  says,  with  a  slight 
difference,  which  only  proves  the  independence  of  his  narrative  (to  ver.  8),  At  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  The  object  of  the  women  was,  according  to  Matthew,  to  visit  the 
sepulchre  ;  according  to  the  other  two,  to  embalm  the  body. 

The  fact  of  the  resurrection  itself  is  not  described  by  any  evangelist,  no  one 
having  been  present.  Only  the  Hisen  One  was  seen.  It  is  of  Him  that  the  evangel- 
ists bear  witness.  Matthew  is  the  one  who  goes  furthest  back.  An  earthquake,  due 
to  the  action  of  an  angel  (yap),  shakes  and  dislodges  the  stone  ;  the  augel  seats  him- 
self upon  it,  and  the  guards  take  to  flight.  Undoubtedly,  it  cannot  bo  denied  that 
this  account,  even  in  its  style  (the  i>arallelism,  ver.  8),  has  a  poetic  tinge.  But  some 
such  fact  is  necessarily  supposed  by  what  follows.  Otherwise,  how  would  the 
sepulchre  have  been  found  open  on  the  arrival  of  the  women  ?  It  is  at  this.point  that 
the  other  accounts  begin.  In  John,  Mary  Magdalene  sees  nothing  except  the  stone 
which  has  been  rolled  away  ;  she  runs  instantly  to  apprise  Peter  and  John.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  other  women  did  not  accompany  her,  and  that,  having  come 
near  the  sepulchre,  they  were  witnesses  of  the  appearance  of  the  angel ;  then,  that 
they  returned  home.  Not  til)  after  that  did  Mary  Magdalene  come  back  with  Peter 
and  John  (John  21  : 1-0).  It  might  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  this  whole  account 
given  by  the  Syn.  regarding  the  appearance  of  the  angel  (Matthew  and  Mark),  or  of 
the  two  angels  (Luke),  to  the  women,  is  at  bottom  nothing  more  than  the  fact  of  tho 
appearance  of  the  angels  to  Mary  related  by  John  (20  :  11-13)  and  generalized  by  tra- 
dition. But  vers.  22,  28  of  Luke  are  not  favorable  to  this  view.  Mary  Magdalene, 
having  seen  the  Lord  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  angels,  could  not  have 
related  the  first  of  those  facts  without  also  mentioning  the  second,  which  was  far 
more  important. 

In  the  angel's  address,  as  reproduced  by  the  Syn.,  eveiything  differs,  with  the 

*  The  MSB.  are  divided  between  fiaQeoi  fT.  R.,  Byz.)  and  ^Oeai  (Alex.),  and  be- 
tween ftvtjfia  (T.  K.)  and  pvrjfteiov  (taken  from  the  paral).).'  2ft.  B.  C.  L.  2  Mnn. 
Itpi«riq««^  Vg.  omit  the  words  Kat  rtve^  aw  avrai^.  Ver.  4.  H.  B.  C.  D.  L.,  anopeioBai 
instead  of  diarropiioBat.  SI.  B.  D.  It.  Vg.,  ev  eoBtjTt  currpafrrovari  instead  of  ev  eaBifotaiv 
aorpairrovaaic.  Ver.  6.  The  Mss.  are  divided  between  to  npoawov  (T.  R.,  Byz.)  and 
ra  Tfiocuva  (Alex.). 
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single  exce|>lion  of  the  words  which  are  identical  in  all,  He  is  not  hire.  A  common 
document  is  inadmissible.  In  Luke,  the  angel  recalls  to  the  memory  of  the  women 
former  promises  of  a  resurrection.  In  Matthew  and  Marie,  he  reminds  them,  while 
calling  on  them  to  remind  the  disciples,  of  the  rendezvous  which  Jesus  had  appointed 
for  His  own  in  Galilee  before  His  death.  TipodyEc,  He  goeth  btforc,  like  an  inrisiblo 
shepherd  walking  at  the  head  of  His  visible  flock.  Already,  indeed,  before  Has  death 
Jesus  had  shown  His  concern  to  reconstitute  His  Galilean  Church,  and  that  in  Galilee 
itself  (Mark  14  :  28  ;  Matt  26 :  82) ;  it/ia^  ycu,  cannot  apply  to  the  apostles  only  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  women  ;  it  embraces  all  the  faithful.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  last 
words,  There  ye  shaU  eee  Him,  do  not  belong  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus  which  the  women 
are  charged  to  report  to  the  disciples.  It  is  the  angel  himself  who  speaks,  as  is 
proved  by  the  expression,  Lo,  1  have  told  you  (Matthew) ;  and  more  clearly  still  by 
the  words,  A$  He  said  unto  you  (Mark).  This  gtithering,  which  Jesus  had  in  viev 
even  in  Gethsemane,  at  the  moment  when  He  saw  them  ready  to  be  scattered,  tod 
which  fonns  the  subject  of  the  angel's  message  immediately  after  the  resarrectlon, 
was  intended  to  be  the  general  reunion  of  all  the  faithful,  who  for  the  most  part 
were  natives  of  Galilee,  and  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  future  Church  of  Jesna 
After  that,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  8t.  Paul  speak  (1  Cor.  15)  of  an  assem- 
blage of  more  than  500  brethren,  of  whom  the  120  Galileans  of  Pentecost  were  the 
&ite  (Acts  1  :  15,  2  :  7) ;  cump.  also  the  expression  my  brethren  (John  20  :  17),  whieh 
certainly  includes  more  than  the  eleven  apostles.  There  follows  in  Matthew  an 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  women  Just  as  they  are  leaving  the  tomb.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  appearance  can  be  no  other  than  that  which,  according  to  John,  was  granted 
to  Mary  Magdalene.  Tradition  had  applied  it  to  the  women  in  general.  Comp.  the 
expressions.  They  embraced  His  feet  (Matthew),  with  the  words.  Touch  me  net,  in 
John ;  Tell  my  brethren  (Matthew),  with  Oo  to  my  brethren  and  say  unto  them,  in 
John.  Finally,  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  the  two  accounts  this  appearance  of 
Jesus  immediately  follows  that  of  the  angel.  In  Matthew's  mind,  does  the  promise. 
There  shall  they  see  me,  exclude  all  appearance  to  the  apostles  previous  to  that  which 
is  here  announced  ?  If  it  is  so,  the  contradiction  between  this  declaration  and  the 
accounts  of  Luke  and  John  is  glaring.  But  even  in  Matthew,  the  expression,  There 
[in  Galilee]  ye  shall  see  me,  ver.  7,  is  immediately  followed  by  an  appearance  of  Jesns 
to  those  women,  and  that  in  Judea  (ver.  9) ;  this  fact  proves  clearly  that  we  must 
not  give  such  a  negative  force  to  Matthew's  expression.  iWhat  we  have  here  is  the 
ajflrmation  of  a  solemn  reunion  which  shall  take  place  in  Galilee,  and  at  which  not 
only  the  apostles,  but  the  women  and  all  the  faithful,  shall  be  present.  That  does 
not  at  all  exclude  special  appearances  granted  to  this  or  that  one  before  the  appear- 
ance here  in  question. 

The  following  was  therefore  the  course  of  events  :  Mary  Magdalene  comes  to  the 
sepulchre  with  other  women.  On  seeing  the  stone  rolled  away,  she  runs  to  inform 
the  disciples  ;  the  other  women  remain  ;  perhaps  others  besides  arrived  a  little  later 
(Mark).  The  angel  declares  to  them  the  resurrection,  and  they  return.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene comes  back  with  Peter  and  John  ;  then,  having  remained  alone  after  their 
departure,  she  witnesses  the  first  appearance  of  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead. 

2.   Vint  qf  Peter  to  the  Sepulchre :  vers.  8-12.— Vers.  8-12.*  As  we  have  found  the 

♦  Ver.  10.  18  MJJ.  45  Mnn.  If»i.  omit  at  before  eXiyov.  Ver.  11.  ».  B.  D.  L 
Syr.  Tipi«ri«M,  ra  ftrffiara  ravra  instead  of  ra  prffiara  avrov.  Ver.  12.  This  verse  is  en- 
tirely omitted  by  D  abel  Puld.  Syr"*'.  It  is  found  in  19  MJJ.  aU  the  Mnn.  Syi*'- 
Syi.«h.  ifuq.  Bah.  Cop. 
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aocotint  gi^en,  John  20  :  14-18,  in  Matthew's  narratlTo  of  the  appearance  to  (he  wom- 
en, BO  we  recognize  here  the  fact  which  is  related  more  in  detail  in  John  20 : 1-10. 
Luke  says,  ver.  9,  that  on  returning  from  the  sepulchre  the  women  related  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard,  while,  according  to  Mark  (ver.  8),  they  kept  ttilenee.  This  con- 
tradiction is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  two  sayings  refer  to  two  different  evpnts  : 
the  flrst«  to  the  account  which  Mary  Magdalene  gives  to  Peter  and  John,  and  which 
led  them  to  the  sepulchre  (Luke,  vers.  12  and  22-24) — ^a  report  which  soon  spread 
among  the  apostles  and  all  the  disclpjes  ;  the  other,  to  the  first  moments  which  fol-  | 
lowed  the  return  of  the  other  women,  until,  their  fears  having  abated,  they  began  to  < 
speak.  But  this  contradiction  in  terms  proves  that  at  least  up  to  ver.  8  Mark  had 
not  Luke  before  him.  The  al  of  the  T.  R.,  ver.  10,  before  eAe/ov  is  indispensable. 
The  omission  of  ver.  12  in  the  Cantab,  and  some  copies  of  the  Latin  and  Syriac  tran&- 
lations  appeared  so  serious  a  matter  to  Tischendorf  that  he  rejected  this  verse  in  his 
eighth  edition.  But  if  it  were  an  interpolation  taken  from  John,  it  would  not  have 
mentioned  Peter  only,  but  Peter  and  John  (or  the  other  diseiple).  And  the  apparent 
contradiction  would  have  been  avoided  between  this  verse  and  ver.  24,  where  it  is  not 
an  apostle,  but  certain  of  them  {rivei),  who  repair  to  the  sepulchre.  The  extreme 
caprice  and  carelessness  which  prevail  throughout  cod.  D  and  the  documents  of  the 
Itala  which  are  connected  with  it  are  well  known.  The  entire  body  of  the  other  Mjj. 
and  of  the  Mnn.,  as  well  as  most  of  the  copies  of  the  ancient  translations,  suppoit 
the  T.  R.  Some  such  historical  fact  as  that  mentioned  in  this  verse  is  required  by 
the  declaration  of  the  two  disciples  (ver.  24).  There  is,  besides,  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  account  of  John  and  that  of  Luke.  The  terms  napaxv^a^^ 
oBov/a  xe/fiBvay  irpoi  iocvrov  diee26eTv,  are  found  in  both. 

8.  77is  Appearance  on  the  way  to  Emmatie:  vers.  18-32.— Vers.  18-82.*  Here  la 
one  of  the  most  admiral  le  pieces  in  Luke'sGospel.  As  John  alone  has  preserved  to 
us  the  account  of  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene,  so  Luke  alone  has  transmitted 
to  us  that  of  the  appearance  granted  to  the  two  disciples  of  Emmaus.  The  summary 
of  this  event  in  Mark  (16  :  12,  18)  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  an  extract  from  Luke. 
Vers.  18-16.  The  Hietorieal  Introduction, — ^Idov^  behold,  prepares  us  for  something 
unexpected.  One  of  the  two  disciples  was  called  Cleopae  (ver.  18).  This  name  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Cleopatros,  and  not,  like  KXaaxai  (John  19  :  26),  the  reproduction  of 
the  Hebrew  name  ^^^n*  ^Uich  Luke  always  translates  by  ^AXgKttoi  (6  :  15  ;  Acts 
1 :  18).  This  name,  of  Greek  origin,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  this  disciple  was  a 
proselyte  come  to  the  feast.  As  to  the  other,  it  has  been  thought  (Theophylact, 
Lange)  that  it  was  Luke  himself— first,  because  he  is  not  named  ;  and  next,  because 
of  the  peculiarly  dramatic  character  of  the  narrative  following  (comp.  especially  ver. 
82).  Luke  1  : 2  proves  nothing  against  this  view.  For  the  author  distinguishes  him-  • 
self  in  this  passage,  not  from  witnesses  absolutely,  but  from  those  who  were  wit- 
nesses from  the  beginning  ;  and  this  contact  for  a  moment  did  not  give  him  the  right  • 
to  rank  himself  among  the  authors  of  the  Gospel  tradition.    Jesns,  by  manifesting 

♦  Ver.  13.  tk.  I.  K.  N.  IT.  some  Mnn.,  exaroif  e^Kovra  instead  of  e^rfKovra.  Ver. 
17.  fit  A.  CO  B.  Le.,  Kai  earaBTfOttv  oKiSpuiroi  instead  of  <cai  tore  OKvGpunoi.  Ver.  18. 
HL  B.  L.  N.  X..  ovofiQTi  instead  of  w  ovoua.  All  the  Mi].,  A.  excepted,  omit  ev  before 
lipovaoArifi,  Ver.  19.  fi^.  B.  I.  L.,  vaj^aptivcv  instead  otvn^ufxiiw.  Ver.  21.  Ik,  D.  B. 
Ti.  add  ttat  after  aX?.aye.  Vt.  B.  L.  Syr.  omit  arffuoov.  Ver.  28  Sk.  A.  B.  D.  L.  Il""<i., 
vtiotTtiroifffraro  instead  of  nponenoutro.  Ver.  29.  tft.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.  ll*^^4.  Vg.  add 
n^il  after  KCK^nev,    Ver.  82.  ^.  B.  D.  L!  omit  «a<  before  ws  dtrjvoiyev. 
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Himself  to  these  two  men,  accomplished  for  the  first  time  what  He  had  amtoaDced  to 
the  Greeks^  who  asked  to  speak  with  Him  in  the  temple :  **  If  I  be  Jilted  up  from  tlie 
earth,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me*'  (John  12  :  32,  83).  Emmaus  is  not.  as  was  held 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Ammavs  (later  Nicopolis),  the  modern  Anwca^  situated  to 
the  S.E.  of  Lyddtt ;  for  this  town  lies  180  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  more  than 
double  the  distance  nientiuned  by  Luke,  and  such  a  distance  is  incompatible  with  our 
account  (ver.  23).  Caspari  (p.  2o7)  has  been  led  to  the  conviction  previously  ex- 
pressed by  Sepp,  that  this  place  is  no  other  than  the  village  Ammaus  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (Bell.  Jnd.  vii.  6.  6),  which  Titus  assigned  to  ^M  veterans  of  his  army  to 
found  a  colony.  This  place,  stuated  E.S.E.  from  Jerusalem,  is  called  even  at  the 
present  day  KdonieJh,  and  is  distant  exactly  60  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  In  Succa 
iv.  5,  the  Talmud  says  that  there,  at  MaiLza  (with  the  article  :  Hama  Mauza),  they  go 
to  gather  the  green  .bou|;hs  for  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  elsewhere  it  is  said  that 
"MaCtzais  Kolonieh."  The  reaaoning^  dv^r/relv  (ver.  15),  bore,  according  to  ver. 
21,  on  the  force  of  the  promises  of  Jesus.  The-ixparovrro,  were  holden  (ver.  16),  is 
explained  by  the  concurrence  of  two  factors  :  the  iucredulity  of  the  disciples  regard- 
ingthe  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  (conip.  ver.  25),  and  a  mysterious  change  which 
had  been  wrought  on  the  person  of  our  Lord  (comp.  Mark  16  :  12  :  'kv  kripa  Mopqi, 
and  John  20  :  15,  suppanng  Mm  to  he  the  gatdmer    .    .    .). 

Vera.  17~19a.  Beginning  cf  Uie  ConwreaUon, — Ver.  17.  Jesus  generally  interrogates 
before  instructing.  As  a  good  teacher,  in  order  to  be  heard,  He  begins  by  causing 
his  auditors  to  speak  (John  1  :  38).  The  Alex,  reading  at  the  end  of  ver.  17,  allowed 
by  Tischendorf  (8th  ed.) :  and  stood  aad,  borders  on  the  absurd.  Ver.  18.  MdroS 
belongs  to  both  verbs,  napotxeU  and  ovx  eyroa^y  together.  They  take  Jesus  for 
one  of  those  numerous  strangers  who,  like  themselves,  are  temporarily  sojourning  at 
Jerusalem.  An  inhabitant  of  the  city  would  nut  have  failed  to  know  these  Uiiags ; 
and  in  their  view,  to  know  them  was  to  be  engrossed  with  them. 

Vers..  196-24.  Account  of  the  Tioo  Disciples. — Jesus  has  now  brought  them  to  the 
point  where  He  wished,  namely,  to  open  up  their  heart  to  Him  ;  dvv  itd6i  rovzoi% 
(ver.  21),  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  qualities  described  ver.  19.  ^Aysi  maj  be 
taken  impersonally,  as  in  Latin,  agit  diem,  for  agitur  dies.  But  it  may  also  have 
Jesus  for  its  subject,  as  in  the  phruse  ay  si  dBxarov  sro^,  *'  he  is  in  his  tenth  year.*' 
But  along  with  those  causes  of  discouragement,  there  are  also  grounds  of  hope.  This 
oppositiiHT  is  indicated  by  ccXXd  xai^  "  But  indeed  there  are  also  .  .  ."  (ver.  23)l 
Ver.  23.  Aeyovdai,  oi  Xsyovdir,  hearsay  of  a  hearsay.  This  form  shows  how  little 
faith  they  put  in  all  those  reports  (comp.  ver.  11).  Ver.  24.  Peter,  then,  was  not  the 
only  one,  as  he  seemed  to  be  from  ver.  12.  Here  is  an  example,  among  many  otben, 
of  the  traps  which  are  unintentionally  laid  for  criticism  by  the  simple  and  artless 
style  of  our  sacred  historians.  On  each  occasion  they  say  simply  whiit  the  context 
calls  for,  omitting  everything  which  goes  beyond,  but  sometimes,  as  here,  adding  it 
themselves  later  (John  8  :  22  ;  comp.  with  4 : 2).  The  last  words,  Bm  tkey  sawnU, 
prove  that  the  two  disciples  set  out  from  Jenisalem  between  the  return  of  the  women 
and  that  of  Peter  and  John,  and  even  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

Vers.  25-27.  The  Teaching  <rf  JesuM.^'l^m  xcd  ervrd?,  ^en  He  (ver.  25),  show* 
that  His  turn  has  now  come.  They  have  said  everything — they  have  opened  their 
heart ;  now  Jt  is  for  Him  to  fill  it  with  new  things.  And  first,  in  the  way  of  rebuke 
(ver.  25).  ^ArorfToiy  fools,  refers  to  the  understanding  ;  fipadsl^,  slow,  to  the  heart 
If  they  had  embraced  the  living  God  with  more  fervent  faith,  the  fact  of  the  tesat 
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rection  would  not  have  been  so  strange  to  their  hopes  (20  :  87,  88).  Next,  in  the  way 
of  instruction  (vers.  26  and  27).  Yer.  26  is  the  central  word  of  this  narrative.  The 
explanation  of  the  i^et,  (night,  was  no  doubt  rather  exegetical  than  dogmatical ;  it 
turned  on  the  text  presented  by  the  prophecies  (ver.  27).  Jesus  had  before  Him  a 
grand  field,  from  the  Protevangelium  down  to  Mai.  4.  In  studying  the  Scriptures 
for  Himself,  He  had  found  Himself  in  them  everywhere  (John  5  :  89,  40).  He  had 
now  only  to  let  this  light  which  filled  His  heart  fay  forth  from  Him.  The  second 
dico  (ver.  27)  shows  that  the  demonstration  began  anew  with  every  prophet. 

Vers.  28-82.  ffistorieal  Condusian, — When  Jesus  made  as  if  He  would  continue 
His  Journey,  it  was  not  a  meie  feint.  Be  would  have  really  gone,  but  for  that  sort  of 
constraint  which  they  exercised  over  Him.  Every  gift  of  God  is  an  invitation  to 
claim  a  greater  (x^piv  ocvri  xtxptroiy  John  1  :  16).  But  most  men  stop  very  quickly 
on  this  way  :  and  thus  they  never  reach  the  full  blessing  (2  Kings  18  :  14-19).  The 
verb  xaraxXiBpyat,  to  Ht  down  at  tabid  (ver.  80),  applies  to  a  common  meal,  and  does 
not  involve  the  idea  of  a  Holy  Supper.  Acting  as  head  of  the  family,  Jesus  takes  the 
bread  and  jgivcs  thanks.  The  word  diTfyoi]firj6av,  tcere  opened  (ver.  81),  is  contrasted 
with  the  preceding)  were  holden,  ver.  16.  It  indicates  a  divine  operation,  which  de- 
stroys the  effect  of  the  caus^  referred  to,  ver.  16.  No  doubt  the  influence  exercised 
on  their  heart  by  the  preceding  conversation  and  by  the  thanksgiving  of  Jesus,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  He  broke  and  distributed  the  bread,  had  prepared  them  for 
this  awaking  of  the  inner  sense.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  Jesus  hasii  supernatu* 
ral  character.  His  body  was  already  in  course  of  glorification,  and  obeyed  more  freely 
than  before  the  will  of  the  spirit.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jesus,  strictly 
speaking,  toM  already  no  more  with  tliem  (ver.  44),  and  that  the  miracle  consisted 
rather  in  His  appearing  than  in  Hi»  disappearing.  The  saymg,  so  intimate  in  its  char« 
acter,  which  is  preserved  ver.  32,  in  any  case  betrays  a  source  close  to  the  event  itself ; 
tradition  would  not  have  invented  such  a  saying. 

If  we  accept  the  view  which  recognizes  Ltd^e  himself  in  the  companion  of  CleopaSr 
we  shall  find  ourselves  brought  to  this  critical  result,  that  each  evangelist  has  left  in 
a  corner  of  his  narrative  a  modest  indication  of  his  person  :  Matthew,  in  the  publican 
whom  Jesus  removes  by  a  word  from  his  previous  occupations  ;  Mark,  in  the  youns 
man  who  flees,  leaving  his  garment  at  Gethsemane  ;  John,  in  the  disciple  designated 
as  he  whom  Jesue  loved  ;  Luke,  in  the  anonymous  traveller  of  Emmaus. 

4  The  Appearance  to  the  AposUee :  vers.  88-43. — Vers.  88-48.*  The  two  travellers^ 
immediately  changing  their  intended  route,  return  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  find  the 
apostles  assembled  and  full  of  Joy.  An  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Peter  had  overcome 
all  the  doubts  left  by  the  accounts  of  the  women.  This  appliarance  should  probably 
be  placed  at  the  time  when  Peter  returned  home  (ver.  12),  after  his  visit  to  the  tomb. 
Paul  places  it  (1  Cor.  15)  first  of  all.  He  omits  Luke's  first  (the  two  going  to  Emmaus) 
and  John's  first  (Mary  Magdalene).  For  where  apostolic  testimony  is  in  question  as  in 
that  chapter,  unofiicial  witnesses,  not  dhoeen  (Acts  1  :  2),  are  left  out  of  account. 
Peter  was  not  at  that  time  restored  as  an  apostle  (comp.  John  21),  but  he  received  his 

*  Ver.  88.  ».  B.  D..  rfipoiofuvwi  instead  of  owifipoinfievov^.  Ver.  86.  D.  lt**'«. 
omit  the  words  km  /.ey^i  avroci  eipnvtf  vfuv,  Ver.  88.  B.  D.  ltp»«""'q"«,  ev  Tif  xapdia  in- 
stead of  ev  rais  KapSiaii.  Yer.  39.  Ht.  D.  Ir.,  aapKoc  instead  of  nnpKa.  Ver.  40.  This 
veisc  is  omitted  by  D.  If"<i.  8yr«»^  Ver.  42.  ».  A.  B.  D.  L.  n.  Clement.  Or.  omit 
KOI  aiTo  fitAtaaiov  Kvpiov,  which  is  read  by  T.  R.  12  Mjj.  all  the  Mnn.  Syr.  It*"<. 
Justin,  etc. 
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punlon  as  a  believer.  If  tradUion  had  invented,  would  it  not»  above  all,  har« 
imagined  an  appearance  to  John  ?  This  account  refers  to  the  fsame  appeatance  as 
John  20  :  19-23.  The  two  Gospels  place  it  on  the  eveuiug  of  the  resurrection  day. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  Jesus»  ver.  86,  indicated  by  the  words,  He  Uood  in  the 
midst  ofihein^  is  evidently  supernatural,  like  His  disappearance  (ver.  31).  Its  miracu- 
lous character  is  expressed  still  more  precisely  by  John,  Th^  doors  were  ^ut.  The 
salutation  woulrl  be  the  same  in  .both  accounts :  Peace  be  unto  you,  were  we  not 
.  obliged  to  give  the  preference  here  to  the  text  of  the  Cantab,  and  of  some  copies  of 
the  Jiala,  which  rejects  these  words.  The  T.  R.  has  probably  been  interpolated 
from  John.  The  term  nrevna  (ver.  87)  denotes  the  spirit  of  the  dead  returning  with- 
out a  body  from  Hades,  and  appearing  in  a  visible  form  as  utnbra,  qxivradua  (Matt 
14  :  26).  This  impression  naturally  arose  from  the  sudden  and  miraculous  appear 
ance  of  Jesus.  The  6ta'>^oyi6fioiy  inward  disputings,  aro  contrasted  with  the  simple 
acknowledgment  of  Him  who  stands  before  them.  At  ver.  89,  Jesus  asserts  His 
identity  :  "  That  it  is  1  myself,"  and  then  His  corporeity  :  **  Handle  me,  and  see." 
The  sight  of  His  hands  and  feet  proves  those  two  propositions  by  the  wounds,  the 
marks  of  whicli  they  still  bear.  Ver.  40  is  wanting  in  D.  It*"<i.  It  might  be  sus- 
pected that  it  is  taken  from  John  20  :  20,  if  in  this  latter  passage,  instead  of  JBUfeet, 
there  was  not  Hie  side.  In  vera.  41--43,  Jesus  gives  them  a  new  proof  of  His  cor- 
poreity by  eating  meats  which  they  had  to  offer  Ilim.  Their  very  joy  prevented  them 
from  believing  in  so  great  a  happiness,  and  formed  an  obstacle  to  their  faith.  Strauss 
finds  a  contradiction  between  tlie  act  of  eating  and  the  notion  of  a  glorified  body. 
But  the  body  of  Jesus  was  in  a  transition  state.  Our  Lord  Himself  says  to  Maiy 
Magdalene,  **  I  am  not  yet  ascended  .  .  .  but  I  ascend**  (John  20  :  17).  On  the 
one  hand,  then.  He  still  had  His  terrestrUil  body.  On  the  other,  this  body  was  al- 
ready raised  to  a  higher  condition.  We  have  no  experience  to  help  us  in  formhig  a 
clear  idea  of  this  transition,  any  more  than  of  its  goal,  the  glorified  body.  The  omi^ 
sion  of  the  words,  and  of  an  honeycomb,  in  the  Alex.,  is  probably  due  to  theconfusioo 
of  the  xai  which  precedes  with  that  ^lich  follows. 

This  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles,  related  by  John  and  Lnke, 
is  also  mentioned  by  Mark  (16  :  14)  and  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  15  :  5).  But  John  alone  dis- 
tinguishes it  from,  that  which  took  place  eight  days  after  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  at  which  the  doubts  of  Thomas  were  overcome.  And  would  it  be  too  daring  to 
suppose  that,  as  the  first  of  those  appearances  was  meant  to  gather  together  the  apos- 
tles whom  Jesus  wished  to  bring  to  Galilee,  the  second  was  intended  to  complete  this 
reunion,  which  was  hindered  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Thomas  ;  consequently, 
that  it  was  the  unbelief  pf  this  disciple  which  prevented  the  immediate  return  of  the 
apostles  to  Galilee,  and  forced  them  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  during  the  whole  paschal 
^veek  !  Jesus  did  not  lead  back  the  fiock  until  He  had  the  number  completed :  *'  Of 
those  whom  Thou  gavest  me  none  is  lost.*' 

5.  The  last  Instructions :  vers.  44-49.— Vers.  44r-49.»    Meyer,  Bleek,  and  others 


Kai  a^iotv,  Jk.  B.  C.  L.  N.  X.,  ap^a/iivoi  instead  of  ap^nfievov,  Ver.  48.  B.  D.  omit 
eare  before  fiaprvpei.  Yer.  49.  ».  D.  L.  Syr*^'*.  Iip'-Hq.*^  Vg.  omit  idov.  Vf  B.  L  X. 
A.,  €^ayro(7TeV.u  instead  of  airoore/^^,  21.  B.  C.  D.  L.  IiP'«»*i«,  \*g.  omit  Uponfoa/V 
after  noXti.  " 
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tblDk  that  all  the  sayin^fs  which  follow  were  uttered  this  same  evening,  and  that  the 
ascension  itself  must,  according  to  Luke,  have  followed  immediately,  during  the  night 
or  toward  morning.    Luke  corrected  himself  later  in  the  Acts,  where,  according  to 
a  more  exact  tradition,  he  puts  an  interval  of  forty  days  between  the  resurrection  and 
the  ascension.*  A  circumstance  which  might  be  urged  in  favor  pf  this  hypothesis  is, 
that  what  Luke  omits  in  the  angel's  message  (ver.  6)  is  precisely  the  command  to  the 
disciples  to  return  to  Galilee.  But,  on  the  other  hand  :  1.  May  it  not  be  supposed  that 
Luke,  having  reached  the  end  of  the  tlrst  part  of  his  history,  and  having  the  inten- 
tion of  repeating  those  facts  as  the  point  of  departure  for  his  second,  thought  it 
enough  to  state  theui  in  the  most  summary  way  ?    2.  Is  it  probable  that  an  author, 
when  beginning  the  second  part  of  u  history,  should  modify  most  materially,  without 
in  the  least  apprising  his  reader,  the  recital  of  facts  with  which  he  has  closed  his 
first  ?    Wouhi  it  not  have  l)een  Eimpler  and  more  honest  on  the  part  of  Luke  to  cor- 
rect the  last  page  of  his  first  volume,  instead  of  conflTmiog  it  implicitly  as  he  doe9. 
Acts  1:1,2?    8.  The  tote,  t/ien  (ver.  46),  may  embrace  an  indefinite  space  of  time. 
4.  This  more  geuetal  sense  harmonizes  with  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  report 
given  of  those  last  utterances  :  Now  He  said  unto  them,  ver.  44  :  and  He  mid  unto 
thcm^  ver.  40.  This  inexact  fcm  shows  clearly  that  Luke  abandons  narrative  strictly 
so  called,  to  give  as  he  closes  the  contents  of  the  last  sayings  of  Jesus,  reserving  to 
himself  to  develop  later  the  historical  account  of  those  last  days.    5.  The  author  of 
our  Gospel  followed  the  same  tradition  as  Paul  (see  Ihe  appearance  to  Peter,  men- 
tioned only  by  Paul  aLd  Luke).    It  Is,  moreover,  impossilile,  considering  hia  relations 
to  lliat  ajiostle  and  to  the  churches  of  Greece,  that  lie  was  not  acquHinted  with  Uie 
first  Kpislle  to  the  Corinthians.     Now,  in  this  epistle  a  considerable  interval  is  neces- 
sarily supposed  between  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension,  first  because  it  mentions 
an  appearance  of  Jesus  to  more  than  500  brethren,  which  cannot  have  taken  place  on 
the  very  day  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  next,  because  it  expressly  distinguishes  two  ap- 
pearances to  the  as8eml)lcd  apostles  :  the  one  undoubtedly  that  the  account  of  which 
we  have  just  been  reading  (1  Cor.  15  :  6) ;  the  other,  which  must  have  taken  place 
later  (ver.  ?).      These  facts,  irreconcilable  with  tlie  idea  attributed  by  Meyer  and 
others  to  Luke,  belonged,  as  Paul  himself  tells  us,  1  Cor.  15  : 1-3,  to  the  teaching 
generally  received  in  the  Church,  to  the  xapddo6t%.    How  could  they  have  been 
unknown  to  such  an  investigator  as  Luke  ?    How  could  they  have  escaped  him.  in 
his  first  book,  and  that  to  recur  to  him  without  his  saying  a  word  in  the  second? 
Luke  therefore  here  indicates  summarily  the  substance  of  the  different  instructions 
i;iven  by  Jesus  between  Ills  resurrection  and  ascension  all  comprised  in  the  words  nf 
the  Acts  :  '*  After  that  He  had  given  commandments  unto  the  apostles*'  (Acts  1  :  2). 
Ver.  44  relates  how  Jesut;  recalled  to  them  His  previous  predictions  regarding  His 
death  and  resurrection,  which  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.     Ovzoi  oi  koyoi, 
an  abridged  phrase  for  ravra  idrtr  oi  Xoyoi :  '*  These  events  which  have  just  come 
to  i>ass  are  those  of  which  I  told  you  in  the  discourses  which  you  did  not  under- 
stand."    The  expression  :  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  is  remarkable  ;  for  it  proves  tlmt 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  His  separation  from  them  was  now  consummated.     Ho  was 
with  them  only  exceptionally  ;  His  abode  was  elsewhere.     The  three  terms  ;  Moses, 
Prap^ietg,  PmUius,  may  denote  the  three  parts  of  the  O.  T.  among  the  Jews :  the  Pcnta- 

*  This,  bo  it  rememl)ered,  is  not  our  author's  idea,  but  that  of  authors  whose  view 
he  proceeds  to  overthrow.  •  He  has  a  way  of  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  an 
opponent,  for  the  moment. — .J.  H. 
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tench  ;  the  prophets,  comprising,  with  the  historical  books  (up  to  the  exile),  the  pm- 
phetical  books ;  the  Ptuiiins,  as  representing. the  entire  group  of  the  hagiograpba. 
Bleek  rather  thinks  that  Jesus  mentions  here  only  the  books  most  essential  from  a 
prophetic  point  of  view  {nepi  kfiov).  If  it  is  once  admitted  that  the  division  of  the 
canon  which  wo  have  indicated  existed  so  early  as  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  first  mean- 
ing is  the  more  natural. 

Jesus  closes  these  explanations  by  an  act  of  power  fur  which  they  were  meant  to 
prepare.  He  opens  the  inner  sense  of  His  apostles,  so  that  the  Scriptures  shall  hence- 
forth cease  to  be  to  tliem  a  sealed  book.  This  act  is  certainly  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed by  John  in  the  words  (20  :22):  "  And  He  breathed  ou  them,  saying,  Receiire 
yet  he  Holy  Ghost.**  The  only  difference  is,  that  John  names  IheeflScient  cause,  Luke 
the  effect  produced.  The  miracle  is  the  same  as  that  which  Jesus  shall  one  day  work 
upon  Israel  collectively,  u^en  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away  (2  Cor.  3  :  15,  16). 

At  ver.  46  there  begins  a  new  resume — that  uf  the  discourses  of  the  risen  Jesus 
referring  to  the  future,  as  the  preceding  bo^e  on  the  past  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Kal  elirev,  and  He  said  to  them  again.  So  true  is  it  that  Luke  here  gives  the  sunimaiy 
of  the  instructions  of  Jesus  during  the  forty  days  (Acts  1  :  3),  tliat  we  find  tlie  par- 
allels of  these  verses  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  discourses  which  the  other  Gospels 
give  between  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  Tiie  words  :  should  be  preached  amtmg 
allnations,  recall  Matt.  28  :  19  :  ''  Go  and  teach  all  nations,**  and  Mark  16  :  15  :  "Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  fcas{tel  to  every  creature.'*  The  words :  preach 
ing  repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  recall  John  20  :  23  :  *'  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted  unto  them.**  Ver.  46  forms  the  transition  from  the  past  to  the 
future  (ver.  47).  'On  depends  on  :  it  was  so,  understood.  Tlie  omissicm  of  xai  oCtuc 
i6ei,  thus  it  behoved,  by  the  Alex,  cannot  be  Justified  ;  it  has  arisen  trhm  negligence. 
Jesus  declares  two  necessities  :  the  one  founded  on  prophecy  {thus  it  is  written),  the 
•other  on  the  very  nature  of  things  (it  behoved).  The  Alex,  reading  :  repentance  unto 
pardon,  instead  of  repentance  and  pardon^  has  no  internal  probability.  It  would  be  i 
phrase  without  analogy  in  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  The  partic.  ap^afievov  is  a  neat 
impersonal  accusative,  used  as  a  gerund.  The  Alex,  reading  ap^afievoi  is  a  correction. 
The  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must  spread  frum  Jeiusalem  belonged  also  to 
prophecy  (Ps.  110  :  2,  Hal.)-,  comp.  Acts  1  :  8,  where  this  idea  is  developed. 

To  carry  out  this  work  of  preaching,  there  must  be  men  specially  charged  with  it 
These  are  the  apostles  (ver.  48).  Hence  the  vm'i,  ye,  heading  the  proposition.  The 
thought  of  yer.  48  is  found  John  15 ':  27  :  that  of  ver.  40,  John  15  :  26.  A  testimony  flo 
important  can  only  be  given  worthily  and  effectively  with  divine  aid  (ver.  49).  'IM 
belwld,  expresses  the  unforeseen  character  of  this  intervention  of  divine  strength  ;  and 
ty6, 1,  is  foremost 'as  the  correlative  of  vfitii,  ye  (ver.  48) :  •"  Te,  on  the  earth,  p^t 
testimony  ;  and  I,  from  heaven,  give  you  power  to  do  so.*'  When  the  disciples  shall 
feel  the  spirit  of  Pentecost,  they  shall  know  that  it  is  the  breath  of  Jesus  glorified, 
and  for  ^*hat  end  it  is  impaited  to  them.  In  th^  phrase,  the  promise  of  the  Fhther, 
(he  word  promise  denotes  the  thing  promised.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  divine  promiae 
par  excellence.  It  is  in  this  supreme  gift  that  all  others  are  to  terminate.  And  this 
aid  is  so  indispensable  to  them,  that  they  must  beware  of  beginning  the  work  before 
having  received  it.  The  command  to  tarry  in  the  city  is  no  wise  incompatible  with  a 
return  of  the  disciples  to  Gklilee  between  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  Everything 
depends  on  the  time  when  Jesus  spoke  this  word  ;  it  is  not  specified  in  the  context 
According  to  Acts  1  : 4,  it  was  on  the  day  of  His  ascension  that  Jesus  gave  tbcm 
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Ibis  commaud.    The  Alex,  reject  the  word  ^ertucUem,  which  indued  ib  not  neceB* 
Bary  after  ver.  47. 

On  the  Beturreetion  ofJemt. 

I.  Ths  Fiiet  (jf  ihe  Besurreetum. — The  apoBtles  bore  wit  Dean  to  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  on  this  testimony  founded  the  Church.  Such  i8.the  indubitable  historical 
fact.  Yet  more :  they  did  not  do  this  as  impostors.  Btrauss  acknowledges  this. 
And  Yolkmar,  in  his  mystical  lauguage,  goes  the  length  ot  saying :  *'  It  is  one  of 
the  most  certain  facts  in  the  history  of  humanity,  that  shortly  after  His  death  on  the 
cross,  Jesus  ap|>eared  to  the  apostles,  risen  from  the  dead,  however  we  may  under- 
stand  the  fact,  which  is  without  analogy  in  history"  (*'  die  Evangel."  p.  612).  Let 
us  seek  the  explanation  of  the  fact 

Did  Jesus  return  to  life  from  a  state  of  lethargy,  as  Bchleiermacher  thought  ? 
Strauss  has  once  for  all  executed  justice  uu  this  hypothesis.  It  cannot  even  be  main* 
tuined  without  destroying  the  motal  cliaracter  of  our  Lord  (comp.  our  **  Comm.  sur 
Jean,"  t.  ii.  p.  660  et  seq.). 

Were  those  appearances  of  Jesus  to  the  first  believers  only  visions  resulting  from 
their  exalted  stute  of  mind  ?  This  is  the  liypothesis  which  Stiauss,  fMlowed  by  nearly 
all  modem  rationalism,  substitutes  for  that  of  Schleiermacher.  This  explanation 
breaks  down  before  the  following  facts  : 

1.  The  apostles  did  nut  in  the  least  expect  the  body  of  Jesus  to  be  restored  to  life. 
They  confounded  the  resurrection,  as  Weizsiicker  says,  with  the  Parousla.  Now» 
such  hallucinations  would  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  a  lively  expectation  of  the  bodily 
reappearance  of  Jesus. 

2.  So  far  was  the  imagination  of  the  disciples  from  creating  the  sensible  presence 
of  Jesus,  that  at  the  first  they  did  not  recognize  Him  (Mary  Mngdalene,  the  two  of 
Emmaus).  Jesus  was  certainly  not  to  them  an  expected  person,  whose  image  was 
conceived  in  their  own  soul. 

8.  We  can  imagine  the  possibility  of  a  hallucinatioir  in  one  person,  but  not  in  two, 
twelve,  and  finally,  five  bundled  !  especially  if  it  be  remembered  that  in  the  appear* 
ances  described  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  simple  luminous  figure  floating  between 
heaven  and  earth,  but  with  a  person  performing  positive  acts  and  uttering  exact  state- 
ments, which  were  heard  by  the  witnesses.  Or  is  the  truth  of  the  difiTerent  accounts 
to  be  suspected  ?  But  they  formed,  from  the  beginning,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostles  and  first  witnesses,  the  sul)stance  of  the  public  preiiching,  of  the  received 
tradition  (1  Cor.  15).    Thus  we  should  be  thrown  back  on  theliypothesis  of  imposture. 

4.  The  empty  tomb  and  the  dipappearance  of  the  body  remain  inexplicable.  If, 
as  the  narratives  allege,  the  body  remained  in  the  hands  of  Jesus'  friends,  the  testi- 
mony which  they  gave  to  its  resurrection  is  an  impostuie,  a  hypothesis  alreadv  dis- 
carded. If  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  how  did  they  not  by  this  mode  of  con- 
viction overthrow  the  testimony  of  the  apostles?  Their  mouths  wouhl  have  been 
closed  much  more  effectually  in  this  way  than  l)y  scourging  them.  We  shall  not 
enter  Into  the  discussion  of  all  Strauss's  expedients  to  escape  from  this  dilemma. 
They  betray  the  spirit  of  special  pleading,  and  can  only  appear  to  the  unprejudiced 
mind  in  the  light  of  subterfuges.*  But  Strauss  attempts  to  tuke  the  oneostve. 
Starting  from  PauFs  enumeration  of  the  various  appearances  (1  Cor.  16),  he  reasons 
thus  :  Paul  himself  had  a  vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus  ;  now  he  put  all  the  appear- 
ances which  the  apostles  had  on  the  same  platform  ;  therefore  they  are  all  nothing 
but  visions.  This  reasotflng  is  a  mere  sophism.  If  Strauss  means  that  Paul  himself 
regarded  the  appearance  which  hud  converted  him  as  a  simple  vision,  it  is  easy  to  re- 
fute him.  For  what  Paul  wishes  to  demonstrate,  1  Cor.  15,  is  the  bodily  resurrection 
of  l)elievers,  which  he  cannot  do  by  means  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus,  unless  he  re- 
gards them  alias  bodily,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  If  Strauss  means,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Damascus  appearance  was  reallv  nothing  else  than  a  vision,  though 
Paul  took  it  as  a  reality,  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  this  mistake  of  Paul's, 

*  In  opposition  to  Strauss's  supposition,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  thrown  to  the 
dunehill,  we  set  this  fact  of  public  notoriety  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul :  "He  was 
buried  "  (1  Cor.  15  : 8). 
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as  to  the  meaning  wbich  must  be  given  to  all  the  others,  has  not  the  leasl  logteal 
value. 

Or,  finally,  could  God  have  permitted  the  Spirit  of  the  glorified  Jesus,  manifesting 
itself  to  the  disciples,  to  produce  effects  in  theui  similar  to  those  which  a  perception 
by  the  senses  would  have  produced  ?  80  Weisse  and  Lotze  tbiuk.  Keim  has  also 
declared  for  this  iiypothesis  in  his  '*  Life  of  Jesus."  *  But,  1.  What  then  of  the  nar- 
ratives  In  which  we  see  tbe  Risen  One  seeking  to  demonstrate  to  the  apostles  that  He 
is  not  a  pure  spirit  (Luke  24  :  87-40)  ?  They  are  pure  inventions,  audacious  false- 
hoods. 2.  As  to  this  glorified  Jesus,  who  appeared  spiritually  to  the  apostles,  did  He 
or  did  He  not  mean  to  produce  on  them  the  impression  that  He  was  present  bodily  ? 
If  He  did,  this  heavenly  Being  was  un  impostor.  If  not.  He  must  have  been  very 
unskilful  in  His  manifestations.  In  both  cases,  He  is  tlie  author  of  tbe  misunder- 
standing which  gave  rise  to  the  false  testimony  given  involuntarily  by  the  apostles. 
3.  The  empty  tomb  remains  unexplained  on  this  hypothesis,  as  well  as  on  the  preced- 
ing. Keim  has  added  nothing  to  what  his  predecessors  have  advanced  to  solve  this 
dimculty.  In  reality,  there  is  but  one  sufficient  account  to  be  given  of  the  empty 
tomb  :  the  tomb  was  found  empty,  because  He  who  had  been  laio  there  Himself  rose 
from  it.  To  this  opinion  of  Keim  we  may  apply  what  holds  of  his  explanation  of 
miracles,  and  of  his  way  of  looking  at  tbe  life  of  Jesus  in  general :  it  is  too  much  or 
too  little  supernatural.  It  is  not  worth  while  combating  the  biblical  accounts,  when 
such  enormous  concessions  are  made  to  them  ;  to  deny,  for  example,  the  miraculous 
birth,  when  we  admit  the  absolute  holiness  of  Christ,  or  the  bodily  resurrection, 
when  we  grant  the  reality  of  the  appearances  of  the  glorified  Jesus.  Keim  for  some 
time  ascended  the  scale  ;  now  he  descends  again.     He  could  not  stop  there. 

II.  The  Aeeounts  of  the  Resurrection, — These  accounts  are  in  reality  only  reports 
regarding  the  anpearances  of  the  Risen  One.  The  most  ancient  and  the  most  oflidal, 
if  one  may  so  speak,  is  that  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  15.  It  is  the  summary  of  the  oral  teach- 
ing received  in  the  Church  (ver.  2),  of  the  tradition  proceeding  from  all  the  apoeties 
together  (vers.  11-15).  Paul  enumerates  the  six  appearances,  as  follows :  1.  To 
Cephas  ;  3.  To  the  Twelve  ;  8.  To  the  500 ;  4.  To  James  :  5.  To  the  Twelve  ;  6.  To 
himself.  We  easily  make  out  in  Luke,  Nos.  1,  2,  5  in  his  Gospel  (24 :  84,  ver.  86  el 
Mq.,  ver.  50  ei  seq.) ;  No.  6  in  the  Acts.  The  appearance  to  James  became  food  for 
Judeo  Christian  legends.  It  is  elaborated  in  tlie  apocryphal  books.  There  remains 
No.  8,  the  appearance  to  the  500.  A  strange  and  instnictive  fact !  No  appearance 
of  Jesus  is  better  authenticated,  more  unassailable  ;  none  was  more  public,  and  none 
produced  in  the  Church  so  dectsi  ^e  an  effect  .  .  .  and  it  is  not  mentioned,  at  least 
a3  such  in  any  of  our  four  Gospel  accounts  !  How  should  this  fact  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  the  argumentum  i  ^rUio,  of  wiiicli  the  criticism  of  the  present  day  makes  so 
unbridled  a  use  !  How  it  ought  to  show  the  complete  ignorance  in  which  we  are  still 
left,  and  probably  shall  ever  be,  of  the  circumstances  wbich  presided  over  the  fonna- 
tlon  of  that  oral  tradition  which  has  exercised  so  decisive  an  influence  over  our  gospri 
historiography  !  Luke  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this  fact  if  he  had  read  but  once  the 
1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  conversed  once  on  the  subject  with  St.  Paul  .  .  . 
and  he  has  not  mentioned,  nor  even  dropped  a  hint  of  it !    To  bring  down  the  com- 

fK)sition  of  Luke  by  half  a  century  to*explain  this  omission,  serves  no  end.    For  the 
urther  the  time  is  brought  down,  the  more  impossible  is  it  that  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  should  not  have  known  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Matthew's  account  mentions  only  the  two  following  appearances :  1.  To  the 
women  at  Jerusalem  ;  2.  To  the  Eleven,  on  a  mountain  of  Galilee,  where  Jesus  had 
appointed  them  to  meet  Him  (ov  ira^aro  iropeveoBai),  We  ftt  once  recognize  in  No. 
1  tlie  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene,  John  20  : 1-17.  The  second  is  that  gather- 
ing which  Jesus  had  convoked,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  before  His  death  ; 
then,  immediately  after  the  resurrection,  either  by  the  angel  or  by  His  own  month 
(Matthew).  But  it  is  now  only  that  Matthew  tells  us  of  the  rendezvous  appoiDled  for 
the  disciples  on  the  mountain.  This  confirms  the  opinion  which  we  had  already 
reached,  viz.,  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  call  which  was  not  addressed  to  the 
Eleven  only,  but  to  all  believers,  even  to  the  women.  Jesus  wished  agsin  to  see  all 
His  brethren,  and  to  constitute  His  flock  anew,  which  had  been  scattered  by  the  death 

*  Otherwise  in  his  **  Geschichtl.  Christus.*' 
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of  the  Shepherd.  The  choice  of  such  a  locality  as  that  which  Jesus  had  designated, 
confirms  the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  numerous  reunion.  Wu  can- 
not therefore  doubt  that  it  is  the  assembly  of  500  spoken  of  b^  Paul,  1  Cor.  15.  If 
Matthew  does  not  expressly  mention  more  than  the  Eleven,  it  is  because  to  them 
was  addressed  the  commission ^iven  by  Jesus,  '*  tu  go  and  baptize  all  nations."  The 
expression  :  **  but  some  doubted,"  is  also  more  easily  explained,  if  the  Eleven  were 
not  alone.*  Matthew  did  not  intend  to  relate  the  first  appearances  by  which  the 
apostles,  whether  Individually  or  together,  were  led  to  believe  (this  was  the  object  of 
the  appearances  which  took  place  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  are  mentioned  by  Luke 

I  and  John),  but  that  which,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  his  Gospel,  be  wishea  to  set 
in  relief  as  the  climax  of  his  history — that,  namely,  to  whioh  he  had  made  allusion 
from  the  beginning,  and  which  may  be  called  the  Messiah's  taking  possession  of  the 
whole  world. 

Mark's  account  is  original  as  far  as  ver.  8.  At  ver.  9  we  find  :  1.  An  entirely  new 
beginning  ;  2.  From  ver.  8  a  clearly  marked  dependence  on  Luke.  After  that,  there 
occur  from  ver.  15,  and  especially  m  ver.  17,  some  very  original  sayings,  which  indi- 
cate an  independent  source.  The  composition  of  the  work  thus  seems  to  have  been 
interrupted  at  ver.  8,  and  the  book  to  have  remained  unfinished.    A  sure  proof  of 

*  this  is,  that  the  appearance  of  Jesus  announced  to  the  women  by  the  angel,  ver.  7,  is 
totally  wanting,  if,  with  the  Binalt.,  tlie  Vatic,  and  other  authorities,  the  Qospel  is 
closea  at  ver.  8.  From  ver.  9,  a  conclusion  has  thus  been  added  b^*  means  of  our  Gos- 
pel  of  Luke,  which  had  appeared  in  the  interval,  and  of  some  original  materials  pre- 
viously collected  with  this  view  by  the  author  (vers.  15,  10,  and  especially  17,  18). 

III.  Tft6  Accounts  taken  tu  a  Whole. — If,  gathering  those  scattered  accounts,  we 
unito  them  in  one,  we  find  ten  appearances.  In  the  first  three,  Jesus  comforts  and 
raises,  for  He  has  to  do  with  downcast  hearts :  He  comforts  Mary  Magdalene,  who 
seeks  His  lost  body  ;  He  raises  Peter  after  his  fall  ;  He  reanimates  the  hope  of  the 
two  going  to  Emmaus.  Thereafter,  in  the  following  three.  He  establishes  the  faith 
of  His  future  witnesses  in  the  decisive  fact  of  Hts  resurrection  :  He  fulfils  this  mis- 
sion toward  the  apostles  in  general,  and  toward  Thomas  ;  and  He  reconstitutes  the- 
apostolate  by  returning  to  it  its  head.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  appearances.  He- 
impresses  on  the  apostolate  that  powerful  missionary  impulse  which  lasts  still,  and 
He  adds  James  to  the  disciples,  specially  with  a  view  to  the  mission  for  Israel.  In 
the  last  two,  finally,  He  completes  the  preceding  commands  by  some  special  instruc- 
tions (not  to  leave  Jerusalem,  to  wait  for  the  Spirit,  etc.),  and  bids  them  His  last  fare- 
well ;  then,  shortly  afterward.  He  calls  Paul  specially  with  a  view  to  the  Gentiles. 
This  unity,  so  profoundly  psychological,  so  holily  organic,  is  not  the  work  of  any  of 
the  evangelists,  for  its  elements  are  scattered  over  the  four  accounts.  The  wisdom- 
and  love  of  Christ  are  its  only  authors.f 

IV.  The  Importance  of  the  Be9urrectum,—lLh\%  event  is  not  merely  intended  to- 
mark  out  Jesus  us  the  Saviour  ;  it  is  salvation  itelf,  condemnation  removed,  death 
vanquished.     We  were  perishing,  condemned  ;  Jesus  dies.     His  death  saves  us  ;  He 
is  the  first  who  enjoys  salvation.    He  rises  again  ;  then  in  Him  we  are  made  to  live- 
again.     Such  an  event  is  everything,  includes  everything,  or  it  has  no  existence. 

6.  The  Ascension  :  vers.  50-^.— The  resurrection  restored  humanity  in  that  one 
of  its  members  who,  by  His  holy  life  and  expiatory  death,  conquered  our  two  encmiea. 

*  If  this  expression  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Eleven  themselves,  ft  must  be  explained, 
by  the  summary  character  of  this  account,  in  which  the  first  doubts  expressed  in  the- 
preceding  appearances  are  applied  to  this,  the  only  one  related. 

t  See  the  remarkable  development  of  this  thought  by  M.  Gess,  in  his  new  work, 
•'  Christi  Zeiigniss  von  seiner  Person  und  seinem  Work,"  1870,  p.  198  et  seq.  "  This, 
progression  in  the  appearances  of  Jesus  is  so  wisely  graduated,  that  we  are  not  at  lib- 
ty  to  refer  it  to  a  purely  subjective  origin.  Supposmg  they  were  all  related  by  one- 
and  th«  same  evangelist,  it  might  doubtless  be  attempted  to  make  him  the  author  of 
so  well  ordered  a  plan.  But  as  this  arrangement  results  only  from  oomblninff  the- 
first,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  Gospels  .  .  .  this  explanation  also  is  excluded." 
Page  204. 
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— the  law  -which  condemned  us  because  of  sin,  and  death,  which  overtook  us  becaaae 
of  the  condemnation  of  the  law  (1  Cor.  15  :  66).  As  tills  humanity  is  restored  in  the 
person  of  Christ  by  the  fact  of  His  resurrection,  the  ascension  raises  it  to  its  full 
height ;  it  realizes  its  destination,  which  from  the  beginning  was  to  serve  as  a  free 
instrument  for  the  operations  of  the  infinite  God. 

Vers.  60-63.^  Tlte  Ascejision.—Lxike  alone,  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts,  has 
given  us  a  detailed  view  of  the  scene  which  is  indicated  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  16  :  7,  and 
assumed  throughout  the  whole  K  T.  Interpreters  like  Meyer  think  themselves 
obliged  to  limit  the  ascension  of  Jesus  to  a  purely  spiritual  elevation,  and  to  admit 
no  external  visible  fact  in  which  this  elevation  was  manifested.  Luke's  account  waa 
the  production  of  a  later  tradition.    We  shall  examine  this  hypothesis  at  the  close. 

The  meaning  of  the  e^yaye  de.  Then  He  led  tliem,  is  simply  this :  "All  these 
instructions  finished,  Ho  led  them  .  .  ."  This  expression  says  absolutely  nothing 
as  to  the  time  when  the  event  took  place.  The  term  avvaXil^dfievo^^  having  oMembled. 
Acts  1 : 4,  proves  that  Jesus  had  specially  convoked  the  apostles  in  order  to  take  leave 
of  them.  *E<j$  eU  (T.  R.),  and  still  more  decidedly  iui  irpoi  (Alex.),  signifies,  not  as 
far  as,  but  to  about,  in  the  direction  and  even  to  the  neighborhood  of  .  .  .  There 
is  thus  no  contradiction  to  Acts  1  :  12.f  Like  the  high  priest  when,  comiug  foith 
from  the  temple,  he  blessed  the  people,  Jesus  comes  forth  from  the  invisible  world 
once  more,  before  altogether  shutting  Himself  up  within  it,  and  gives  His  own  a  last 
benediction.  Then,  in  the  act  of  performing  this  deed  of  love.  He  is  withdrawn  to  a 
distance  from  thera  toward  the  top  of  the  monntain,  and  His  visible  presence  vanishes 
from  their  eyes.  The  words  koX  ave^epero  eis  rdv  oipavov  are  omitted  in  the  SinanL, 
the  Cantab, ,  and  some  copies  of  the  Jtala.  Could  this  phrase  be  the  gloss  of  a  copy- 
ist ?  But  a  gloss  would  probably  have  been  borrowed  from  the  narrative  of  the  Acta, 
and  that  book  presents  no  analogous  expression.  Might  not  this  omission  rather  be, 
like  so  many  others,  the  result  of  negligence,  perhaps  of  confounding  the  two  xtu  ? 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  Luke  would  have  said  so  curtly,  Ee  teas  parted  fivm  (hem, 
without  adding  how.  The  imperfect  ave^pero.  He  was  carried  up,  forms  a  picture. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  Bet^pelv^  behold,  John  6  :  62.  The  Cantab,  and  some  mbs.  of  the 
Itaia  omit  (ver.  62)  the  word  irpoaKvvrjaavre^,  Iiaving  wors/Upped  Him,  perhaps  in  conae* 
qucnce  of  confounding  avrai  aud  aifr^v.  The  verb  npooKweiv,  to  prostrate  one*  sse^,  in 
this  context,  can  mean  only  the  adoration  which  is  paid  to  a  divine  being  (Ps.  2  :  12). 
The  joy  of  the  disciples  caused  by  this  elevation  of  their  Master,  which  is  the  pledge 
of  the  victory  of  His  cause,  fulfilled  the  word  of  Jesus  :  ''  If  yo  loved  me,  ye  woald 
rejoice  because  I  go  to  my  Father*'  (John  14  :  28).  The  point  to  be  determined  is, 
whether  the  more  detailed  account  in  Acts  (the  cloud,  the  two  glorified  men  who 
appear)  is  an  amplification  of  the  scene  due  to  the  pen  of  Luke,  or  whether  the 
account  in  the  Gospel  was  only  a  sketch  which  he  proposed  to  complete  at  the  b^ln- 
ning  of  his  second  treatise,  of  which  this  scene  was  to  form  the  starting-point.  If 
our  explanation  of  vets.  44-49  is  well  founded,  we  cannot  but  incline  to  the  second 

*  Ver.  60.  A.  B.  C.  L.  some  Mnn.  Syr»«^.  omit  e^u  after  avrovs.  ».  B.  C.  D.  L. 
2  Mnn.,  eui  irpoS  instead  of  euc  eiS,  Yer.  61.  M.  D.  It*"<i.  omit  the  words  koi  ai^efeprro 
«tS  Tov  ovpavov,  Ver.  62.  D.  It*"**,  omit  the  words  irpooKwrfoavrei  avrov,  Vrr.  68. 
D.  lt*"*i.  omit  the  words  koi  evXoyowrcS,  X  B.  C.  L.  omit  atvowreS  koi,  11.  C.  D.  L. 
n.  some  Mnn.  It*"^.  omit  aftipf, 

t  See  the  interesting  passage  of  M.  Felix  Bovet  on  the  spot  from  which  the 
sion  took  place,  "  Voyage  en  Terre-Sainte,"  p.  226,  etseq. 
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Tiew.  And  the  more  we  recogDize  up  to  this  point  in  Luke  an  author  who  writes 
oonscientiously  and  from  convictiou,  the  more  shall  we  feel  obliged  to  reject  the  first 
alternative.  The  numerous  omissions,  vers.  52,  58,  in  the  Cantab,  and  some  Msa. 
of  the  Itala  cannot  well  be  explained,  except  by  the  haste  which  the  copyists  seem 
to  have  made  as  they  approached  the  end  of  their  work.  Or  should  the  preference 
be  given,  as  Tischendurf  gives  it,  to  this  abridged  text,  contrary  to  all  the  other 
autborities  together  ?  Dab,  which  read  abfoUvrt^  without  Kal  ei'AoyoCvreS  ;  fit.  B.  C. 
L.,  which  read  evXoyovvreS  without  aivovvTei  kci^  mutually  condemn  oue  another,  and 
so  confirm  the  received  reading,  pramng  and  Uemng  God,  Perhaps  the  omission  in 
both  cases  arises  from  confounding  the  two — vrec.  A<veZv,  to  praise,  refers  to  the 
person  of  God  ;  tvhiyelv,  to  blcM,  to  His  benefits.  The  disciples  do  here  what  was 
done  at  the  beginn]i\g  by  the  shepherds  (^  ;  20).  But  what  a  way  traversed,  what  a 
series  of  glorious  benefits  between  those  two  acts  of  homage  !  The  last  words,  these 
in  particular  :  '*  They  were  continually  in  the  temple,"  form  the  transition  to  the 
book  of  Acts. 

On  ihe  Aseennon, 

At  first  the  apostles  regarded  the  ascension  as  only  the  last  of  those  numerous  dis- 
appearances which  they  had  witnessed  during  the  forty  days  (A^avros  kyevero,  ver. 
81).  Jesus  regarded  it  as  the  elevation  of  His  person,  in  the  character  of  San  of  man, 
to  thBXfiop6fi  Qeov  (Phil.  2  :  6).  that  divine  state  which  He  had  renounced  wben  He 
came  under  the  conditions  of  human  existence.  Having  reached  the  term  of  His 
earthly  career,  He  had  asked  back  Eia  glory  (John  17  :  5) ;  the  ascension  was  the 
answer  to  His  prayer. 

Modern  criticism  objects  to  the  reality  of  the  ascension  as  an  external  fact^  on  the 
ground  of  the  Gopernican  system,  which  excludes  the  belief  that  heaven  is  a  particu- 
lar place  situated  above  our  heads  and  beyond  the  stars.  Those  who  raise  this  objec- 
tion labor  under  a  very  gross  misunderstanding.  According  to  the  biblical  view, 
the  ascension  is  not  the  exchange  of  one  pluce  for  another  ,  it  is  a  change  of  stats,  and 
this  change  is  precisely  the  emancipation  from  all  confinement  within  llie  limits  of 
space,  exaltation  to  omnipresence.  The  cloud  was,  as  it  were,  the  veil  which  cov- 
ered this  transformation.  The  right  hand  of  a  God  everywhere  present  cannot 
designate  a  particular  place.  Sitting  at  the  right  band  of  God  must  also  include 
omniscience,  which  is  closely  hound  up  with  omnipresence,  as  well  as  omnipotence, 
of  which  the  right  hand  of  God  is  the  natural  symbol.  The  Apocalypse  expresses  in 
its  figurative  language  the  true  meaning  of  the  ascension,  when  it  represents  the 
glorified  Son  of  man  as  the  Lamb  with  seven  horns  (omnipotence)  and  seven  eyes 
(omniscience).  This  divine  mode  of  being  does  not  exclude  bodily  existence  in  the 
case  of  Jesus.  Comp.,  in  Paul,  the  <y6)^ar<«c5s,  hodUy,  Col.  2  : 9,  and  the  expression  , 
spiritual  body  applied  to  the  second  Adam,  1  Cor.  15  :  44.  We  cannot,  from  experi- 
ence, form  an  idea  of  this  glorified  bodily  existence.  But  it  may  be  conceived  as  a 
power  of  appearing  sensiblv  and  of  external  activity,  operating  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
will  alone,  and  at  every  point  of  space. 

Another  objection  is  taken  from  the  omission  of  this  scene  in  the  other  biblical '  \ 
documents.  But,  1.  Paul  expressly  mentions  an  appearance  to  all  the  apostles,  1 
Cor.  15  :  7.  Placed  at  the  close  of  the  whole  series  of  previous  ai)pearances  (among 
them  that  to  the  500).  and  immediately  before  that  which  decided  his  own  conversion, 
this  appearance  can  only  be  the  one  at  the  ascension  as  related  by  Luke.  This  fact  is 
decisive ;  for,  according  to  vers.  3  and  11,  it  is  the  trapddooi^,  the  general  tradition  of 
the  churches,  proceeding  from  the  apostles,  which  Paul  sums  up  in  this  passage.  2, 
However  Mark's  mutilated  conclusion  may  te  explained,  the  words  :  **  So  then,  after 
the  Lord  had  thus  spoken  unto  them.  He  toas  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the 
right  hand  of  God."  suppose  some  sensible  fact  or  other,  which  served  as  a  basis  for 
such  expressions.  The  same  holds  of  the  innumerable  declarations  of  the  epistles 
(Paul,  Peter,  Hebrews,  James),  which  speak  of  the  heavenly  glory  of  Jesus  and  of 
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His  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Doctriues,  virith  the  apostles,  are  never  more 
thuD  the  commentary  ou  fucts.  Such  expressions  must  have  a  historical  suhstratttm. 
3.  No  doulit,  John  does  not  relate  the  ascension.  But  can  it  be  said  that  he  does  not 
mention  it,  when  this  -saying  occurs  in  his  Qospel  (6  :  62) :  **  What  and  if  ^e  shall 
see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  He  was  before?*'  The  term  deupelf,  strictly  to 
eorUemplate,  and  the  pres.  partic.  ava^aivovra,  ascending,  forbid  us  to  think  of  an  event 
of  a  purely  spiritual  nature  (comp.  B&umlein,  ad.  h.  l).  Why,  then,  does  be  not 
relate  the  historical  scene  of  the  ascension  ?  Because,  as  his  starting-point  was  taken 
after  the  baptism,  which  on  this  accoimt  he  does  not  relate,  his  conclusion  is  placed 
itfore  the  ascension,  which  for  this  reason  ho  leaves  unrelated.  The  idea  of  his  book 
was  the  development  of  faith  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles  from  its  birth  to  its  con- 
summation.  Now  their  fitith  was  born  with  the  visit  of  John  and  Andrew,  chap.  1. 
after  the  baptism;  and  it  had  received  the  seal  of  perfection  in  the  profession  of 
Thomas,  chap.  20,  before  the  ascension.  That  the  evangelist  did  not  think  of  relat- 
ing cUl  the  appearances  which  he  knew,  is  proved  positively  by  that  on  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  which  is  related  after  the  close  of  the  book  (20  :  90,  81),  and 
in  an  appendix  (chap.  21)  composed  either  by  the  author  himself  (at  least  as  far  as 
ver.  23),  or  based  on  a  tradition  emanating  from  him.  He  was  therefore  aware  of  iha 
appearance,  and  he  had  not  mentioned  it  in  his  Gospel,  like  Luke,  who  could  nut  be 
ignorant  of  the  appearance  to  the  600.  and  who  has  not  mentioned  it  either  in  his 
Gospel  or  in  Acts.  What  reserve  should  such  facts  io^ose  on  criticism,  however 
little  gifted  with  caution  !  4.  And  the  following  must  be  very  peculiaily  borne  in 
mind  in  judging  of  MdUhew*8  narrative.  It  is  no  doubt  strange  to  find  this  evangel- 
ist  relating  (besides  the  appearance  to  the  women,  which  is  intended  merely  to  pre- 
pare for  that  following  by  the  message  which  is  given  them)  only  a  single  appearance 
that  which  took  place  on  the  mountum  of  Galilee  where  Jt^us  had  appointed  His  dis- 
ciples, as  well  as  the  women  and  all  the  faithful^  to  meet  Him,  and  where  He  gives 
the  Eleven  their  commission.  This  appearance  cannot  be  any  of  those  which  Luke 
and  John  place  in  Judea.  It  comes  nearer  by  iis  locality  to  that  which,  according 
to  John  21,  took  place  in  Galilee  ;  but  it  cannot  be  identified  with  it,  for  the  scene  of 
the  latter  was  the  sea-shore.  As  we  have  seen,  it  can  only  be  the  appearance  to  the 
500  mentioned  by  Paul.  The  meeting  on  a  mountain  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  so 
^numerous  an  assembly  though  Matthew  mentions  none  but  the  Eleven,  because  the 
grand  aim  is  that  mission  of  world-wide  evangelization  which  Jesus  gives  them  that 
day.  Matthew's  intention  was  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  mention  aU  the  dif- 
ferent appearances,  either  in  Judea  or  Galilee,  by  which  Jesus  had  reawakened  the 
personal  faith  of  the  apostles,  and  concluded  His  earthly  connection  with  them.  His 
narrative  had  exclusively  in  view  that  solemn  appearance  in  which  Jesus  declared 
Himself  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  the  sovereign  of  the  nations,  and  had  eiven  the 
-apostles  their  mission  to  conquer  for  Him  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Bo  true  is  it  that 
Ills  narrative  must  terminate  in  this  supreme  fact,  that  Jesus  announced  it  before  His 
-death  (Matt.  26  :  32),  and  that,  immediately  after  the  resurrection,  the  angel  and  Jeso» 
Himself  spoke  of  it  to  the  women  (28  :  7-10).  Indeed,  this  scene  was,  in  the  view  of 
the  author  of  the  first  Gospel,  the  real  goal  of  the  theocratic  revelation,  the  climax  of 
the  ancient  covenant.  If  the  day  of  the  ascension  was  the  most  important  in  respect 
'of  the  personal  development  of  Jesus  (Luke),  the  day  of  His  appearance  on  the  muuB* 
*tain  showed  the  accomplishment  of  the  Messianic  programme  sketched  1:1:  '*  Jesuf, 
t/ie  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  AbraJiam.  It  was  the  decisive  day  for  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  Matthew's  great  thought.  Criticism 
is  on  a  false  tack  when  it  assumes  that  every  evangelist  has  said  all  that  he  coaid 
have  said.  With  oral  tradition  spread  and  received  in  the  Church,  the  gospel  histori- 
ography did  not  require  to  observe  such  an  anxious  gait  as  is  supposed.  It  was  not 
greatly  concerned  to  relate  an  appearance  more  or  less.  The  essential  thini;  was  to 
affirm  the  resurrection  itself.  The  contrast  between  the  detailed  official  enumeration 
of  Paul,  1  Got.  16,  and  each  of  our  four  Gospels,  proves  this  to  a  demonstration. 
Especially  does  it  seem  to  us  thoroughly  illogical  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the  asceosioD. 
as  Meyer  does,  because  of  Matthew's  silence,  and  not  to  extend  this  doubt  to  all  ibe 
appearances  in  Judea,  about  which  he  is  equally  silent. 

The  following  passage  from  the  letter  of  Barnabas  has  sometimes  been  used  ia 
evidence  :  **  We  celebrate  with  joy  that  eighth  day  on  which  Jesus  rose  from  the 
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dead,  and,  after  having  manifested  Himself,  ascended  to  heaven.*'  The  author,  it  is 
said,  litie  Luko,  places  the  ascension  and  the  resurrection  on  the  same  day.  But  it 
may  be  that  in  this  expression  he  puts  them,  not  on  the  same  day  taken  absolutely, 
but  on  the  same  day  (^  Vie  totek,  the  ei^fUhf  Sunday  (which  no  doubt  Mrould  involve 
an  error  as  to  the  ascension).  Or,  indeed,  this  saying  may  signify,  according  to 
John  20  :  17,  which  in  that  case  it  would  reproduce,  that  the  ancending  of  Jesus  to 
heaven  began  with  the  resurrection,  and  on  that  very  day.  In  reality,  from  that  time 
He  ioae  no  rnore  with  His  own,  as  He  Himself  says  (Luke  24  :  44).  He  belonged  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  existence.  He  only  manifeUed  UxirmLf  here  below.  He  no  longer 
lived  here.  He  woe  ascending,  to  use  His  own  expression.  According  to  this  view. 
His  resurrection  and  the  begmning  of  His  elevation  (KauKoX)  therefore  took  place  the 
same  day.  The  expression  :  after  having  man\feiited  Ihmeelf,  would  refer  to  the 
appearances  which  took  place  on  the  resurrection  day,  and  after  which  He  entered 
into  the  celestial  sphere. 

]n  any  case,  the  resurrection  once  admitted  as  a  real  fact,  the  question  is,  how 
Jesus  left  the  earth.  By  stealth,  without  saying  a  word  ?  One  fine  clay,  without  any 
warning  whatever,  He  ceased  to  reappear?  Is  this  mode  of  acting  compatible  with 
His  tender  love  for  his  own  ?  Or,  mdeed,  according  to  M.  de  Bunsen,  His  body, 
exhausted  by  the  last  effort  which  His  resurrection  hud  cost  Hini  (Je&us,  according 
to  this  writer,  was  the  author  of  this  event  by  the  energy  of  His  will).  8uccuml)ed  in 
n  missionary  journey  to  Phenicia,  where  He  went  to  seek  believers  among  the  Gen- 
tiles (John  10  :  17,  18  ;  corop.  with  ver.  16)  ;  and  having  died  there  unknown,  Jesus 
was  likewise  buried  !  But  in  this  case.  His  body  laisra  from  the  dead  must  have 
differed  in  no  respect  from  the  body  which  He  had  had  during  His  life.  And  how 
are  we  to  explain  all  the  accounts,  from  which  it  appears  that,  between  His  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension.  His  body  was  alrrady  under  peculiar  conditions,  and  in  course 
of  glorification  ?  The  reality  of  such  a  fact  as  tkat  i  elated  by  Luke  in  his  account  of 
the  asceusion  in  therefore  indubitable,  both  from  the  special  standpoint  of  faith  in 
the  resurrection,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  faith  in  general.  The  ascension  is  a 
postulate  of  faith. 

The  ascension  perfects  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  man  God's  design  in  regard  to 
humanity.  To  make  of  sanctified  believers  a  family  of  children  of  God,  perfectly 
like  that  only  Son  who  is  the  prototype  of  the  whole  race — such  is  God's  plan.  His 
eternal  irp(fOc<Ttc  (Rom.  8  :  28,  29),  with  a  view  to  whicL  He  created  the  universe.  As 
the  plant  is  the  unconscious  agent  of  the  life  of  nature,  man  was  intended  to  become 
the  free  and  intelligent  organ  of  the  holy  life  of  the  personal  God.  Now,  to  realize 
this  plan,  God  thought  good  (eMoxTfoe)  to  accomplish  it  first  in  ovu  ;  Eph.  2:6: 
"  He  hath  raised  us  up  m  Chkibt,  and  made  us  sit  in  Him  in  the  heavenly  places  ;" 
1  :  10  :  *'  According  to  the  purpose  whicii  He  had  to  gather  together  all  things  under 
ONE  head,  Christ  ;*'  Heb.  2  :  10  :  **  Wishing  to  bring  many  sons  to  glory.  He  per- 
fected THE  Captain  of  salvation."  Such  was,  according  to  the  divine  plan,  the 
first  act  of  salvation.  The  second  was  to  unite  to  this  One  individual  believers,  and 
thus  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  divine  state  to  which  the  Son  of  man  had  been 
raised  (Hom.  8  :  29).  This  assimilation  of  the  faithful  to  His  Son  God  accomplished 
by  means  of  two  thing?,  which  are  the  necessary  complement  of  the  facts  of  the  Gos- 
pel hiator}' :  Pentecost,  whereby  the  Lord's  moral  being  becomes  that  of  the  believer ; 
and  the  Parousia,  whereby  the  external  condition  of  the  sanctified  believer  is  raised 
to  the  same  elevation  as  that  of  our  glorified  Lord.  First  holiness,  then  glory,  for  the 
body  as  for  the  head  :  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  which  becomes  ours  by  Pentecost ;  the 
ascension  of  Jesus,  which  becomes  ours  by  the  Parousin. 

Thus  it  is  that  each  Goppel,  and  not  only  that  wjitch  wo  have  just  been  czplain- 
iugr'Uas  the  Acts  for  its  second  volume,  and  for  its  thltd  the  Apocalypse. 


CONCLUSION. 


Prom  our  exef^etlcal  studies  we  pass  to  the  work  of  criticism,  which  will  gather  up 
the  fruits.  This  will  bear  oo  four  points  : 

1.  The  characteristic  features  of  our  Gospel. 
II.  Its  composition  (aim,  time,  placoy  author). 

III.  Its  sources,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  two  synoptics. 

IV.  The  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  first  chapter  will  establish  the  facts ;  in  the  following  two  we  shall  ascend 
from  these  to  their  causes  ;  the  aim  of  the  fourth  is  to  replace  the  question  of  gospel 
literature  in  its  historical  position. 

f  HAPTER  I. 

THE  CHARACTEKISnCS  OP  THE  THIBD  GOSPEL.         ^ 

We  have  to  characterize  this  writing— 1«<.  As  a  historical  production  ;  2d.  Ab  a 
religious  work ;  8d.  As  a  literary  cumposition. 

'L'^Histarieal  Paint  of  Vteto. 

The  distinctive  features  of  Luke's  narrative,  viewed  historiographically,  appear  to 
us  to  be  :  Fulness,  accuracy,  and  continuity. 

A.  In  respect  of  quantity,  this  Gospel  far  surpasses  the  other  Byn.  The  entire 
matter  contained  in  the  three  may  be  included  in  172  sections.*  Of  this  number, 
Luke  has  127  sections,  that  is  to  say,  three  fourths  of  the  whole,  while  Matthew  pre- 
sents only  114,  or  two  thirds,  and  Mark  84,  or  the  half. 

This  superiority  in  fulness  which  distinguishes  Luke  will  appear  still  more,  if  we 
obsenre  that,  after  cutting  off  the  fifty-six  sections  which  are  common  to  the  three 
accounts,  and  form  as  it  were  the  indivisible  inheritance  of  the  Syn.,  then  the  eight- 
een which  are  common  to  Luke  and  Matthew  alone,  finally  the  five  which  he  has  in 
common  with  Mark,  there  remain  as  his  own  peculiar  portion,  forty-eight — that  is  to 
say,  mure  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  materials,  while  Matthew  has  fur  his  own  onlj 
twenty-two,  and  Mark  only  five. 

Once  more,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  those  materials  which  exclusively  belong  to 


*  There  is  necessarily  much  arbitrariness  in  the  way  of  marking  off  those 
tions,  as  well  as  in  the  way  in  which  the  parallelism  between  the  three  narratives  la 
established,  especially  as  concerns  the  discourses  which  are  more  or  less  common  to 
Matthew  and  Luke.  M.  Reuss  ("  Gesch.  der  heil.  SchriFten  N.  T.*'),  making  the  sec- 
tions larger,  obtains  only  124.  This  difference  may  affect  considerably  the  figarea^ 
which  indicate  the  comparative  fulness  of  the  three  Gospels. 
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Luke  are  as  important  an  they  are  abundant.  We  have,  for  example,  the  narratives 
of  the  infancy  ;  those  of  the  raising  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  of  the  woman 
who  was  tt  sinner  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  of  the  entertainment  at  the  house  of  Martha 
and  Mary,  of  the  tears  of  Jesus  over  Jerusalem  ;  the  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
the  lost  sheep  and  the  lost  drachma,  the  prodigal  son,  the  faithless  steward,  the 
wicked  rich  man.  the  unjust  Judge,  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican ;  the  prayer  of 
Jesus  for  His  executioners.  His  conversation  with  the  thief  on  the  cross,  the  appear- 
ance to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  the  ascension.  How  diminished  would 
the  portrait  be  which  remains  to  us  of  Jesus,  and  what  an  impoverishment  of  the 
knowledge  which  we  have  ol  His  teachings,  if  all  these  pieces,  which  are  preserved 
by  Luke  alone,  were  wanting  to  us  I 

B.  But,  where  histor}*  is  concerned,  abundance  is  of  less  importance  than  accu- 
racy. Is  the  wealth  of  Luke  of  good  quality,  and  does  his  treasure  not  contain  base 
coin  r  We  believe  that  all  sound  exegesis  of  Luke's  narrative  will  result  in  paying 
homage  to  his  fidelity.  Are  the  parts  in  question  those  which  are  peculiar  to  him~-the 
accounts  of  the  infancy  (chaps.  1  and  2),  the  account  of  the  journey  (9  :  51—19  :  27) 
the  view  of  the  ascension  (24  :  50-53)  7  We  have  found  the  first  confirmed,  so  far  as 
the  central  fact— the  miraculous  birth— is  concerned,  by  the  absolute  holiness  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  unwavering  testimony  of  His  consciousness,  and  which  involves 
a  different  origin  in  His  case  from  ours  ;  and  as  to  the  details,  by  the  purely  Jewish 
character  of  the  events  and  discourses— a  character  which  would  be  inexplicable  after 
the  rupture  between  the  Church  and  the  synagogue.  The  supernatural  in  these  ac- 
counts has,  besides,  nothing  in  common  with  the  legendary  marvels  of  the  apocryphal 
books,  nor  even  with  the  already  altered  traditions  which  appear  iu  such  authors  as 
Papias  and  Justin,  the  nearest  successors  of  the  apostles,  on  different  points  of  the 
Gospel  history.  In  studying  carefully  the  account  of  the  journey,  we  have  found 
that  all  the  improbabilities  which  are  alleged  against  it  vanish.  It  is  not  a  straight 
journey  to  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  a  slow  and  solemn  itineration,  all  the  incidents  and  adven- 
tures of  which  Jesus  turns  to  account,  in  order  to  educate  His  disciples  and  evangel- 
ize the  multitudes.  He  thus  finds  the  opportunity  of  visiting  a  country  which  till  then 
had  not  enjoyed  His  ministry,  the  southern  parts  of  Galilee,  adjacent  to  Samaria,  as 
well  as  Perea.  Thereby  an  important  blank  in  His  work  in  Israel  is  filled  up.  Fi- 
nally, the  sketch  of  that  prolonged  journey  to  Jerusalem,  without  presenting  exactly 
the  same  type  as  John's  narrative,  which  divides  this  epoch  into  four  distinct  jour- 
neys (to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  chap.  8  ;  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  chap.  10 ;  to 
Bethany,  chap.  11 ;  to  the  last  Passover,  chap.  12).  yet  resembles  It  so  closely,  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  take  this  circumstance  as  materially  confirming  Luke's  account. 
It  is  a  first,  though  imperfect,  rectification  of  the  abrupt  contrast  lielweeu  the  Gali- 
lean  ministry  and  the  lust  sojourn  at  Jerusalem  which  characterizes  the  synoptical 
view  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  return  to  the^ull  historical  truth  restored  by  John.* 

We  have  found  the  account  of  the  ascension  not  only  confirmed  by  the  apostolic 

*  Sabatier  ("  Essai  sur  les  sources  de  la  vie  de  J6bus,"  pp  81  and  82  :  '*  Luke, 
without  seeking  or  intending  it,  but  merely  as  the  result  of  hi»  new  investigations, 
has  destroyed  the  factitious  framework  of  the  synoptical  tradition,  and  has  given  us 
a  glhnpse  of  a  new  one,  larger,  without  being  less  simple.  Luke  is  far  from  having 
cleared  away  every  diflSculty.  ...  He  had  too  much  light  to  be  satisfied  with 
following  in  the  track  of  his  predecessors ;  he  had  not  enough  to  reach  the  full  reality 
of  the  Gospel  history.  He  thus  serves  admirably  to  form  the  transition  between  the 
first  two  Gospels  and  the  fourth. " 
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view  of  the  glorification  of  Jesus  which  fills  the  epistles,  by  the  last  Teraes  of  Uaiic, 
and  by  the  saying  of  Jesus,  John  6  :  62,  but  also  by  the  express  testimony  of  Paul,  1 
Ck>r.  15  :  7,  to  an  appearance  grunted  to  ail  the  apotties,  which  must  havc\  taken  place 
between  that  granted  to  the  500  brethren  and  that  on  the  way  to  Damascus. 

So  far,  then,  from  regarding  those  parts  as  arbitrary  additions  which  Luke  took 
the  liberty  of  making  to  the  Gospel  history,  we  are  bound  to  recognize  them  as  n.*a] 
historical  data,  which  serve  to  complete  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  our  Lord*8 
life. 

We  think  we  have  also  established  the  almost  uniform  accuracy  shown  by  Luke 
in  distributing,  under  a  multitude  of  different  occasions,  discourses  which  are 
grouped  by  Matthew  in  one  whole  ;  we  have  recognized  the  same  character  of  fidelity 
in  the  historical  introductions  which  he  almost  lUwuys  prefixes  to  those  discoursea. 
After  having  established,  as  we  have  done,  the  connection  between  the  saying  about 
the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  parable  of  the  foolish  rich  man 
(chap.  12),  the  similar  relation  between  the  figures  used  in  the  lesson  about  prayer 
and  the  parable  of  the  importunate  friend  (chap.  11) — who  will  prefer,  historically 
speaking,  the  place  assigned  by  Matthew  to  those  two  lessons  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  where  the  images  used  lose  the  exquisite  fitness  which  in  Luke  they  derive 
from  their  connection  with  the  narratives  preceding  them  t-  What  judicious  critic, 
after  feeling  the  breach  of  continuity  which  is  produce^  od  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
by  the  insertion  of  tlie  Lord's  Prayer  (Matt.  6),  will  not  prefer  .the  characteristic  scene 
which  Luke  has  described  of  the  circumstances  in  which  this  form  of  prayer  was 
taught  to  the  apostles  (Luke  11  : 1,  ^  «^.)?  How  can  we  doubt  that  the  menaciDg 
farewell  to  the  cities  of  Galilee  was  uttered  at  the  time  at  which  Luke  has  it  (chap. 
10),  immediately  after  his  departure,  9  :  51,  rather  than  in  the  middle  of  the  Galilean 
ministry,  where  it  is  put  by  Matthew  1  The  same  is  tiue  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  can  only  be  fully  explained  by  the  surroundings  in  whicli  Luke 
places  them  ;  e.g.,  the  answers  of  Jesus  to  the  three  aspirants  after  the  kingdom  of 
Gk>d  (chap.  0)  would  be  incomprehensible  and  hardly  justifiable  on  the  eve  of  a  mere 
excursion  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea  (Matt.  8),  while  they  find  their  full  explanation 
at  the  time  of  a  final  departure  (Luke). 

The  introductions  with  which  Luke  prefaces  those  occasional  teachings  are  not  in 
favor  with  modem  critics.*  Yet  Holtzmaon  acknowledges  the  historical  truth  of 
some — of  those,  for  example,  which  introduce  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  lesson  upcn 
avarice  (chap.  12).  We  have  ourselves  established  the  accuracy  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber, and  shown  that  they  contain  the  key  to  the  discourses  which  follow,  and  that 
commentators  ^ave  often  ened  from  having  neglected  the  indications  which  they 
contain  (see  on  18  :  23, 14  :  25,  15  : 1,  2,  16  : 1, 14,  17  :  20.  18 : 1,  19  :  11).  What  con- 
firms the  really  historical  character  of  those  notices  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  number 
uf  doctrinal  teachings  which  want  them,  and  which  Luke  is  satisfied  to  set  down 
without  connection  and  without  introduction  after  one  another :  so  with  the  four 

*  Weizsftcker  Is  the  author  who  abuses  them  most :  "  No  value  can  be  allowed  to 
the  historical  introductions  of  Luke"  ('*  Untersuch."  p.  189).  It  is  true  that  he  is 
necessarily  led  to  this  estimate  b^-  his  opinion  regarding  the  general  conformity  of 
the  great  discourses  of  Matthew  to  the  common  apostolic  sources  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  the  Logia*  If  Matthew  is,  of  the  two  evanarelists,  the  one  who  faithfully 
reproduces  this  oriffinal,  Luke  must  have  arbitrarily  dislocated  the  great  bodies  of 
discourse  found  in  Matthew  ;  and  in  this  case,  the  historical  introductions  muat  be 
his  own  invention. 
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precepts,  17 : 1-10.  Ceriainly.  if  ho  had  allowed  himself  to  inyent  aituations,  it 
would  not  have  been  more  difficult  to  imagine  tliem  for  those  sayings  than  fot  so 
many  others. 

If  finally,  we  compare  the  parallel  accounts  of 'Luke  and  of  the  other  twQ  synop- 
tics, we  find,  both  in  the  description  of  facts  and  in  the  tenor  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus,  H  very  remarkable  superiority  on  the  part  of  Luke  in  respect  of  accuracy. 
We  refer  to  the  prayer  of  Jesus  at  the  time  of  His  baptism,  and  before  His  transflgu* 
ration — the  human  factor,  as  it  is,  which  leads  to  the  divine  interposition,  and  takes 
from  it  that  abrupt  character  which  it  appears  to  have  in  the  other  accounts.  In  the 
temptation,  the  transposition  of  the  last  two  acts  of  the  struggle.  In  the  transfigura- 
tion, the  mention  of  the  subject  of  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  Moses  and  Elias, 
throw  great  light  on  those  scenes  taken  as  a  whole,  which  in  the  otlier  synoptics  Are 
much  less  clear  (see  the  passages). 

We  know  that  Luke  is  chaiged  with  grave  historical  errors.  According  to  M. 
Renan  ("*  Vie  de  J6sus/'  p.  89  «<  Mq,\  certain  declarations  are  '*  pushed  to  extremity 
and  rendered  false  ;*'  for  example,  14 :  26,  where  Luke  says  :  *'  If  any  roan  hate  not 
his  father  and  mother,"  where  Matthew  is  content  with  saying,  ''He  that  loveih 
father  or  mother  more  than  me."  We  refer  to  our  exegesis  of  the  passage.  *'  He 
exaggerates  tiie  marvellous  ;"  for  example,  the  appearance  of  the  angel  in  Gethsem- 
ane.  As  if  Matthew  and  Mark  did  not  relate  a  perfectly  similar  fact,  which  Luke 
omits,  at  the  close  of  the  account  of  the  temptation  I  "He  commits  chronological 
errors ;"  for  example,  in  regard  to  Quirinius  and  Lysanias.  Luke  appears  to  us 
right,  80  far  as  Lysanias  is  concerned  ;  and  as  to  Quirinius,  considering  the  point  at 
which  researches  now  stand,  an  impartial  historian  will  hardly  take  the  liberty  of 
condemning  him  unconditionally.  According  to  Eeiro,  Luke  is  evidently  wrong  in 
placing  the  visit  to  Nazaretli  at  the  opening  of  the  Galilean  uiinistry  ;  but  has  he  not 
given  us  previously  Ihe  description  of  the  general  activity  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  (4 :  14 
and  15)?  And  is  not  the  saying  of  ver.  23,  which  supposes  a  stay  at  Capernaum  pre- 
vlous  to  this  visit,  to  be  thus  explained  ?  And,  further,  dn  not  Matt.  4  :  18  and  JcAn 
2 :  12  contain  indisputable  proofs  of  a  return  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  Nazareth  in  the 
very  earliest  times  of  His  Ctolilean  ministry  ?  According  to  the  same  author,  Luke 
makes  Nain  in  Galilee  a  city  of  Judea  :  but  this  interpretation  proceeds,  as  wo  have 
seen,  from  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  the  context  (see  on  7  :  17).  It  is  alleged,  on 
thegroundof  17  :11,  that  he  did  not*  know  the  relative  positions  of  Samaria  and 
Galilee.  We  arc  convinced  that  Luke  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  guilty  of  so 
gross  a  mistake.  According  to  M.  Sabatier  (p.  29),  there  is  a  contradiclton  between 
the  departure  of  Jesus  by  way  of  Samaria  (9  :  52)  and  His  arriving  in  Judea  by  Jericho 
(18  :  85) ;  but  even  if  the  plan  of  Jesus  had  been  to  pass  through  damaria,  the  refusal 
of  the  Samaritans  to  receive  Him  would  have  prevented  Him  from  carrying  it  out 
And  had  He,  in  spite  of  this,  passed  through,  8amaria,  He  might  still  have  arrived  by 
Way  of  Jericho ;  for  from  the  earliest  times  there  has  been  a  route  from  north  to 
south  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jordan.  Finally,  he  is  charged  with  certain  faults 
which  he  shares  with  the  other  two  synoptics.  But  either  those  mistakes  have  no 
real  existence,  as  that  which  refers  to  the  day  of  Jesus'  death,  or  Luke  does  not«bare 
them — e.g.,  that  which  leads  Matthew  and  Mark  to  place  John's  imprisonment  before 
the  first  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee,  or  the  charge  of  inaccuracy  attaches  to  him  in  a 
less  degree  than  to  his  collcogues,  as  in  the  case  of  the  omission  of  the  journeys  of 
Jesus  to  Jerusalem. 
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There  is  a  last  observation  to  be  made  on  the  historical  character  of  Lulse's  nar- 
ratiye.  It  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  other  three  Gospela.  It 
has  a  point  in  common  with  Muitthew — the  doctrinal  teachings  of  Jesus  ;  it  iias  also  » 
point  of  contact  with  Mark— the  sequence  of  the  accounts,  which  is  the  same  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  narrative  ;  it  has  likewise  several  features  in  common  with  John  : 
the  chief  is,  that  considerable  interval  which  in  both  of  them  divides  the  end  of  tlie 
Galilean  ministry  from  the  last  sojourn  at  Jerusalem.  Thereto  must  be  added  aome 
special  details,  such  as  the  visit  to  Martha  and  Mary,  as  well  as  the  characteristlca  of 
those  two  women,  which  harmonize  su  well  with  the  sketch  of  the  family  of  Beibany 
drawn  by  John  (chap.  11) ;  next,  the  dispute  of  the  disciples  at  tbe  close  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  with  the  lessons  of  Jesus  therewith  connected — an  account  the  connectiun  of 
which  with  that  of  the  feet-washing  in  John  (chap.  13)  is  so  striking.  And  thus, 
while  remaiuing  entirely  independent  of  the  other  three,  the  Gkispei  of  Luke  is  never- 
theless confirmed  and  supported  simultaneously  by  them  all. 

From  all  those  facts  established  by  exegesis,  it  follows  that,  if  Luke's  account  has 
not,  like  that  of  John,  the  fulness  and  precision  belonging  to  the  narrative  of  an  eye- 
witness, it  nevertheless  reaches  the  degree  of  fidelity  which  may  be  attained  by  a  his- 
torian who  draws  his  materials  from  those  sources  which  are  at  once  the  purest  and 
the  nearest  to  the  facts. 

C  An  important  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  Luke's  account  arises  from  the 
continuity,  tbe  well-marked  historical  progression,  which  characterizes  it  If  he  is 
behind  John  in  this  respect,  he  is  far  superior  to  Matthew  and  Mark. 

Though  the  author  did  not  tell  us  in  his  prologue,  we  should  easily  discover  that 
his  purpose  is  to  depiet  the  gradual  development  of  the  work  of  Christianity.  He 
takes  his  starting  point  at  the'carliest  origin  of  this  work— the  announcement  of  the 
forerunner*s  birth  ;  it  is  the  first  dawning  of  the  new  day  wliich  is  rising  on  hu- 
manity. Then  come  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  forerunner-  the' birth  and  growth  of 
Jesus  Himself.  The  physical  and  moral  development  of  Jesus  is  doubly  sketched, 
before  and  after  His  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  age  of  tweltre ;  a  scene  related 
only  by  Luke,  and  which  forms  the  link  of  connection  between  the  infancy  of  Jesiia 
and  His  public  ministry.  With  the  baptism  begins  the  development  of  His  work,  tbe 
continuation  of  that  of  His  person.  From  this  point  the  narrative  pursues  two  dis- 
tinct and  parallel  lines  :  on  one  side,  the  progress  of  the  new  work  ;  on  the  other,  its 
violent  rupture  with  the  old  work,  Judaism.  The  progress  of  the  work  is  marked  by 
its  external  increase.  At  first,  Capernaum  is  its  centre  ;  thence  Jesus  goes  forth  in 
all  directions  (4  :  43,  44) :  Nain  to  the  west,  Gergesa  tii  the  east,  BethsaXda-Joliaa  to 
the  north  ;  then  Capernaum  ceases  to  be  the  centre  of  His  excursions  (8 : 1-^),  and 
quitting  those  more  northern  countries  entirely,  He  proceeds  to  evangelize  southern 
Galilee  and  Perea,  upon  which  He  had  not  yet  entered  (9  :  51),  and  repidrs  by  this  way 
to  Jerusalem.  Side  by  side  with  this  external  progress  goes  the  moral  devetopmcnt 
of  the  work  itself .  Surrounded  at  first  by  a  certain  number  of  6«{^Mni  (4  :  a^-id), 
Jesus  soon  calls  some  of  them  to  become  His  permanent  ({>sap£M  and  fellow- 
laborers  (5  : 1-11,  27,  ^).  A  considerable  time  after,  when  the  work  has  grown.  He 
chooses  twelve  from  the  midst  of  this  multitude  of  disciples,  making  them  His  more 
immediate  followers,  and  calling  them  aposUea,  Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  new 
edifice.  The  time  at  length  comes  when  they  are  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  waats 
of  the  work.  Then  seventy  new  evangelists  are  added  to  them.  Tbe  death  of  Jesus 
suspends  for  some  time  the  progress  of  the  work  ;  but  after  His  resurrection  the 
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apoBtoIate  is  recoDStituted ;  and  soon  the  ascension,  by  placing  the  Master  on  the 
throne,  gives  Him  the  means  of  elevating  His  fellow-laborers  to  the  full  height  of 
that  mission  which  they  have  to  carry  out  in  His  name.  Is  not  the  concatenation  of 
the  narrative  faultless  1  And  is  not  this  exposition  f|ir  superior  as  a  historical  work 
to  the  systematic  juxtaposition  of  homogeneous  masses  in  Matthew,  or  to  the  series 
of  anecdotes  characteristic  of  Mark  1  The  same  gradation  meets  us  in  another  line, 
that  of  the  facts  which  mark  the  rupture  between  the  new  work  and  Israel  with  its 
official  representatives.  First  it  is  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth,  who  refuse  to  recognize 
as  the  Messiah  their  former  fellow-townsman  (chap.  4) ;  afterward  it  is  the  scribes 
who  have  come  from  Jerusalem,  who  deny  His  right  to  pardon  sins,  accuse  Hfm  uf 
breaking  the  Sabbath  (chap.  5  and  6),  and,  on  seeing  His  miracles  and  hearing  His 
answers,  become  almost  mad  wiih  lage  (6  :  11) ;  it  is  Jesus  who  announces  His  near 
rejection  by  the  Sanhedrim  (9  :  22),  and  the  death  which  awaits  Him  at  Jerusalem 
(ver.  81) ;  it  is  the  wue  pronounced  on  the  cities  of  Galilee  (chap.  10)  and  on  that 
whole  generation  which  shall  one  day  be  condemned  by  the  queen  of  the  south  and 
the  Ninevites  ;  then  we  have  the  divine  woe  uttered  at  a  feast  face  to  face  with  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes,  and  the  violent  scene  which  fellows  this  conflict  (chaps.  11  and 
12) ;  the  express  announcement  of  the  rejection  of  Israel  and  of  the  desolation  of  the 
country,  especially  of  Jerusalem  (chap.  13) ;  the  judgment  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
breaking  the  last  link  between  Messiah  and  His  people  ;  the  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion emancipating  His  person  from  all  national  connections,  and  completely  spiritual- 
izing His  kingdom.  Thus,  in  the  end,  the  work  begun  at  Bethlehem  is  traced  to  its 
climax,  both  in  its  internal  development  and  its  external  emancipation. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  this  steady  progress  of  the  divine  work  in  the  two 
respects  indicated,  that  the  author  marks  off  his  narrative  from  the  beginning  by  a 
series  of  general  remaiks,  which  serve  as  resting-places  by  the  way,  and  which  do- 
scribe  at  each  stage  the  present  position  of  the  work.  Tliese  brief  representations, 
which  serve  both  as  summaiies  and  points  of  outlook,  are  always  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  the  descriptive  tense. (the  imperfect)  ;  the  resuming  of  the  history  is  indicated 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  narrative  tense  (the  aor.).  The  following  are  the  chief 
passages  of  this  kiud  :  1  :  80.  2  :  40,  52,  3  :  18,  4  :  15,  87,  44,  5  :  15,  16,  8:1.9: 51, 
18  :  22,  17  :  11, 19  :  28.  47,  48.  21  :  87,  38.  24  :  58  (a  last  word,  which  closes  the  Gospel, 
and  prepares  for  the  narrative  of  the  Acts).  If  those  expressions  are  more  and  more 
distant  in  proportion  as  the  narrative  advances  from  the  starting-point,  it  is  because 
the  further  the  journey  proceeds,  the  less  easy  is  it  to  measure  its  progress. 

What  completes  the  proof  that  this  characteristic  of  continuity  is  not  accidental  in 
Luke's  narrative,  is  the  fact  that  exactly  the  same  feature  meets  us  in  the  book  of 
Acts.  Here  Luke  describes  the  birth >ind  growth  of  the  Church,  precisely  as  he  de- 
scribed in  his  Gospel  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus.  The 
narrative  takes  its  course  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  and  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  as 
in  the  Gospel  it  proceeded  from  Bethlehem  to  Capernaum  and  from  Capernaum  to 
Jerusalem.  And  it  is  not  only  in  the  line  v.t  the  progress  of  the  work  that  the  Acts 
continue  the  Gospel ;  it  is  also  along  that  of  the  breach  of  the  kingdom  of  God  with 
the  people  of  Israel.  The  rejection  of  the  apostolic  testimony  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Twelve  by  the  Sanhedrim  ;  the  rejection  of  Stephen's  preaching,  his  martyrdom, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  Church  which  results  from  it ;  the  martyrdom  of  James 
(chap.  12) ;  the  uniform  repetition  of  the  contumacious  conduct  of  Israel  in  every 
city  of  the  world  where  Paul  is  careful  to  preach  first  in  the  synagogue ;  the  machin- 
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atiotis  of  the  Jews  against  bini  on  occasion  of  his  arrest  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  be 
escapes  only  by  the  impartial  interposition  of  the  Roman  authorities  ;  and  fiaally,  in 
the  closing  scene  (chap.  28).  the  decisive  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jewish  com- 
munity at  Rome,  the  heart  of  4.he  empire  :  such  are  the  steps  of  that  eTer-growing 
separation  between  the  Church  and  the  synagogue,  of  which  this  last  scene  forms  as  it 
were  the  fiuishing  stroke. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  series  of  general  expressions  which  marks  off 
the  line  of  progress  in  the  Gospel  is  continued  in  the  Acts ;  it  is  the  same  course 
which  is  followed  :  1  :  14.  2  :  42-47,  4  :  82-84.  6  :  12,  13,  42,  6 :  7,  8  :  4,  5.  9  :  31. 
12  :  24,  13  :  52,  10  :  20,  24  :  26,  27,  28  :  80,  81  (the  lust  word,  which  Is  the  conclusion 
of  the  narrative).  The  periodical  recurrence  of  those  expressions  would  sufUce  to 
prove  that  one  and  the  same  hand  composed  both  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  ;  for  this 
form  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T. 
!  I  By  all  those  features  we  recognize  the  superiority  of  Luke's  narrative  as  a  histor- 

ical work.  Matthew  groups  together  doctrinal  teachings  in  the  form  of  great  dis- 
courses ;  he  is  a  preacher.  Murk  narrates  events  us  they  occur  to  liis  mind  ;  he  is  a 
chronicler.  Luke  reproduces  the  external  and  internal  development  of  the  events ; 
he  is  the  historian  ))roperly  so  culled.  Let  it  be  remarked  that  the  three  character- 
istics which  we  have  observed  in  his  narrative  correspond  exactly  to  the  three  main 
terms  of  his  programme  (1:3);  fulness,  to  the  word  rrumv  {all  thingt) ;  accuracy,  to 
the  word  atcpifiQ^  {exactly) ;  and  continnit}*,  to  the  word  KoOe^fji  {in  order).  It  is  there- 
fore with  a  full  consciousness  of  his  method  that  Luke  thus  carried  out  bis  work, 
lie  traced  a  programme  for  himself,  and  foliowod  it  faithfully. 

n. — BeHgious  Point  of  View. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  modem  criticism  has  raised  the  most  serious  discussions. 
The  Tubingen  school,  in  particular,  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  our  third  Gospel, 
instead  of  being  composed  purely  and  simply  in  the  service  of  historical  troth,  was 
written  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  tendency — that  of  the  Christianity  of  Paul, 
which  was  entirely  different  from  primitive  and  apostolic  Christianity. 

There  is  an  unmistakable  affinity  of  a  remarkable  kind  between  the  contents  of 
Luke  and  what  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  epistles  frequently  calls  his  Oospel,  that  is  to 
say,  the  doctrine  of  the  universality  and  entire  freeness  of  the  solvation  offered  to  m»a 
without  any  legal  condition.  At  the  beginning  the  angels  celebrate  the  good-will  of 
God  fo  (all)  men.  Simeon  foresbadows  the  breach  between  the  Messiah  and  the  ma- 
jority of  His  people.  Luke  alone  follows  out  the  quotation  of  Isaiali  relative  to  the 
ministry  of  Jobn  the  Baptist,  including  the  words  :  *'  And  all  flesh  shall  see  the  sal- 
vation  of  God.  '*  He  traces  the  genealogy  back  to  Adam.  The  ministry  i>f  Jesos  opens 
with  His  visit  to  Nazareth,  which  forms  an  express  prelude  to  the  unbelief  of  Israel. ' 
The  paralytic  and  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  obtain  pardon  by  faith  alone.  The 
sending  of  the  seventy  evangelists  preflgnres  the  evungcllzation  of  all  nations.  The 
part  played  by  the  Samariian  in  the  parable  exhibits  the  superiority  of  that  people's 
moral  disposition  to  that  of  the  Israelites.  The  four  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and 
the  lost  drachma,  the  prodigal  son,  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican,  are  the  doctnne 
of  Paul  exhibited  in  action.  That  of  the  marriage  supper  (chap.  14)  adds  to  the  call- 
ing  of  sinners  in  Israel  (ver.  21)  tbat  of  the  Gentilea  (vers.  22  and  23).  The  teaching 
regardfnjs  the  unprofitable  servant  (17  : 7-10)  tears  up  the  righteousness  of  works  bj 
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the  roots.  The  gi'atitiide  of  the  leproiu  Samaritan,  compared  with  the  ingratilude  of 
the  uiue  Jewish  lepers,  agaia  exhibits  the  favorable  dispositiou  of  this  people,  who 
are  strangers  to  the  theocracy.  Sal  vation  abides  in  the  house  of  Zaccbeus  the  publican 
from  the  moment  ho  has  believed.  The  form  of  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper 
is  almost  Identical  wilh  that  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  11.  The  sayings  of  Jesus  on  the  cross 
related  by  Luke— His  prayer  for  His  executioners,  His  promise  to  the  thief,  and  His 
last  invocation  to  His  Father — are  all  three  words  of  grace  and  faith.  The  appear- 
ances of  the  risen  Jesus  correspond  idmost  point  for  point  to  the  enumeration  of 
Paul,  1  Cor.  15.  The  command  of  Jesus  to  the  apostles  to  **  preach  repentance  and 
the  remission  of  sins  io  aU  TicUions^**  is  as  it  were  the  programme  of  that  apostle's 
woi^  ;  and  the  scene  which  closes  the  Gospel,  that  of  Jesus  leaving  His  own  In  the 
act  of  blessing  them,  admirably  represents  its  spirit. 

This  assemblage  of  characteristic  features  belonging  exclusively  to  Luke  admits  of 
no  doubt  that  a  special  relation  existed  between  the  writing  of  this  evangelist  and  the 
ministry  of  St.  Paul ;  and  that  granted,  we  can  hardly  help  finding  a  hint  of  this  rela- 
tion in  the  dedication  addressed  to  Theophilus,  no  doubt  a  Cliristian  moulded  by 
Paul's  teacliing  :  "  That  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
thou  hast  been  instructed"  (see  p.  89). 

But  this  indisputable  fact  seems  to  be  opposed  by  another  not  less  evident— the 
presence  in  this  same  Gospel  of  a  large  number  of  elements  wholly  Jewish  in  their 
nature,  or  what  is  called  at  the  present  day  the  Ebt&nismjat  Luke. 

This  same  historian,  so  partial  to  Paul's  universalism,  makes  the  new  work  begin 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  ancient  covenant,  in  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  persons  called  to  take  port  in  it  are  recommended  to  this  di?ine  privilege  by 
their  irreproachable  fidelity  to  ail  legal  observances  (1  :  6-15).  The  Messiah  who  is 
about  to  be  born  shall  ascend  the  throne  of  David  hisfaiher;  His  kingdom  shall  be  the 
restored  home  of  Jcieob  (vers.  8d,  88) ;  and  the  salvation  which  He  will  bring  to  His 
people  shall  have  for  its  culminating  point  Israel's  perfect  celebration  of  worship  freed 
from  their  enemies  (vers.  74,  75).  Jesus  Himself  is  subject  from  the  outset  to  all  legal 
obligations  ;  He  is  circumcised  and  presented  in  the  temple  on  the  days  and  with  all 
the  rites  prescribed,  and  His  parents  do  not  return  to  their  house,  it  is  expressly  said, 
''  till  they  had  performed  all  things  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord. "  At  the  a^e  in- 
dicated by  theocratic  custom.  He  is  brought  for  the  first  time  to  the  feast  of  Passover, 
where,  according  to  the  narrative,  **  His  parents  went  every  year."  As  the  condition 
of  participating  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  the  people  receive  from  the  mouth  of  John 
the  Baptist  merely  the  appointment  of  certain  works  of  righteousness  and  beneficence 
to  be  practised.  If.  in  His  ministry,  Jesas  has  no  scruple  in  violating  the  additions 
with  which  the  doctors  had  surrounded  the  law  as  with  a  hedge— for  example,  in 
His  Sabbatic  miracles— He  nevertheless  remains  subject  to  the  Mosaic  ordinance  even 
in  the  matter  of  the  Sabbath.  He  sends  the  healed  leper  to  offer  sacrifice  at  Jerusa- 
lem, a*  a  testimony  of  His  reverence  for  Moses.  Eternal  life  consists,  according  to 
Hhn,  in  fulfilling  the  sum  (10  :  26-38)  or  the  commandments  of  the  law  (18  :  18-20). 
In  the  case  of  the  woman  whom  He  cures  on  the  Sabbath  day.  He  loves  to  assert  her 
title  as  a  daughter  of  Abraham  (18  :  16).  He  goes  the  length  even  of  affirming 
(16  :  17)  that  "  not  one  tittle  of  tt«  tow  shall  fail."  The  true  reason  of  that  perdition 
which  threatens  the  Pharisees,  represented  by  the  wicked  rich  man,  is  their  not 
hearing  Jlfow9^  and  the  prophets.  Even  at  the  very  close  of  Jesus'  ministry,  the  women 
who  surround  him,  out  of  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  break  off  their  preparations  for 
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embalming  His  body  ;  '*  and,  it  is  ezpTessly  said,  tJiei/  rested  <m  the  Sabbath  da^  aoeorir 
ing  to  the  commandmenV  *  (23  :  56).  Finally,  it  is  Jerusalem  which  is  tu  be  the  start- 
in^-puint  of  the  new  preaching  ;  it  is  in  this  city  that  the  apostles  arc  to  wait  for 
power  from  on  high.  It  is  in  the  temple  that  they  abide  continually,  after  the  ascen- 
sion. The  narrative  closes  in  the  temple,  as  it  was  in  the  temple  that  it  opeued 
(24  :  58). 

If  Paul's  conception  is  really  antinomian,  hostile  to  Judaism  and  the  law,  and  if 
Luke  wrote  in  the  interest  of  this  view,  as  is  alleged  by  the  Ttlbingen  school,  how  are  wc 
to  explain  this  second  series  of  facts  and  doctrines,  which  is  assuredly  not  less  prominent 
in  our  Gospel  than  the  first  series  ?    Criticism  here  finds  itself  iu  a  difficulty,  which  is 
betrayed  by  the  diversity  of  explanations  which  it  seeks  to  give  of  this  fact.     Yolk- 
mar  cuts  the  Gordlan  knot ;  according  to  him,  those  Jewish  elements  have  no  exist- 
ence. The  third  Gospel  is  purely  Pauline.  That  is  easier  to  aflirm  than  to  demonstrate ; 
he  is  the  only  one  of  his  school  who  has  dared  to  maintain  this  assertion,  overthrown 
as  it  is  by  the  most\)bvious  facts.    Baur  acknowledges  the  facts,  and  explains  them 
by  admitting  a'later  rehandling  of  our  Gospel.    The  first  composition,  the  primitive 
Luke,  being  exclusively  Pauline,  Ebionite  elements  were   introduced  later  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  our  canonical  Luke,  and  that  with  a  conciliatory  view.    Bat 
Zeller  has  perfectly  proved  to  his  master  that  this  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  Luke 
different  from  ours  is  incompatible  with  the  unify  of  tendency  and  style  which  pre- 
vails in  our  Gospel,  and  whioh  extends  even  to  the  second  part  of  the  work,  the  book 
of  Acts.    The  Jewish  elements  are  not  wneered  on  the  narrative  ;  they  belong  to  the 
substance  of  the  history.    And  what  explanation  does  Zeller  himself  propose  ?   The 
author,  personally  a  decided  Paulinist,  was  convinced  that,  to  get  the  system  of  his 
master  admitted  by  the  Judeo-Ohristian  party,  they  must  not  be  offended.     He  there- 
fore thought  it  prudent  to  mix  up  in  his  treatise  pieces  of  both  classes,  some  Pauline, 
fitted  to  spread  his  own  view  ;  others  Judaic,  fitted  to  flatter  the  taste  of  readers  till 
now  opposed  to  Paul's  party.    From  this  Machiavelian  scheme  the  work  of  Luke 
proceeded,  with  itstwo  radically  contradictory  currents.* 

But  before  having  recourse  to  an  explanation  so  improbable  both  morally  and  ra- 
tionully,  as  we  shall  find  when  we  come  to  examine  it  more  closely  when  treating  of 
the  aim  of  our  Gospel,  is  it  not  fair  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not  a  more  natural  one 
contrasting  less  offensively  with  that  character  of  sincerity  and  simplicity  whicb 
strikes  every  reader  of  Luke's  narrative  ?  Was  not  the  Old  Covenant  with  its  1^ 
forms  the  divinely-appointed  preparation  for  the  new  ?  "Was  not  the  new  with  its 
pure  spirtuality  the  divinely-purposed  goal  of  the  old  ?  Had  not  Jeremkh  already 
declared  that  the  days  were  coming  when  God  Himself  would  abolish  the  covenant 
which  He  had  made  at  Sinai  with  the  fathers  of  the  nation,  and  when  He  would  sub- 
stitute a  New  Covenant,  the  essential  character  of  which  would  be,  that  the  law  should 
be  written  no  longer  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  heart ;  no  longfsr  before  us,  bat  in 
us  (31  :  81-^4)  ?  This  promise  clearly  established  the  fact  that  the  Messianic  era 
would  be  at  once  the  abolition  of  the  law  in  the  letter,  and  its  eternal  fulfilment  in 

*  Overbeck,  another  savant  of  the  same  school,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Acts  (a 
re-edition  of  De  Wette's),  combats  in  bis  turn  the  theory  of  Zeller.  and  finds  in  tbe 
work  of  Luke  the  product,  not  of  an  ecclesiastical  scheme,  but  of  Paulinism  in  its 
decadence  (see  chap.  2  of  this  Conclusion).  4^  to  Eeim,  he  has  recourse  to  tbe 
hypothesis  of  au  Ebionite  Gospel,  which  was  the  first  material  on  which  Luke,  thB 
disciple  of  Paul,  wrought  (see  chap.  8).    We  see :  Tat  capita,  tat  $mnu» 
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the  gpirit.  And  such  Is  precisely  the  animating  thought  of  the  (Gospel  history,  as  it  has 
been  traced  by  Luke  ;  his  narrative  depicts  the  gradual  substitution  of  ttic  dispensa- 
tion of  the  spirit  for  that  of  the  letter.  The  Mosaic  economy  is  the  starting-point  of 
his  history  ;  Jesus  Himself  begins  under  its  government ;  it  is  under  this  divine  shel- 
ter that  He  grows,  and  His  work  matures.  Then  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  is 
formed  and  gradually  developed  in  His  person  and  work,  and  getting  rid  by  degrees 
of  its  temporary  wrapping,  ends  by  shining  forth  in  all  its  brightness  in  the  preach- 
ing and  work  of  St.  Paul.  Mosaic  economy  and  spirituality  are  not  therefore,  as 
criticism  would  have  it,  two  opposite  currents  which  run  parallel  or  dash  against  one 
another  in  Luke's  work.  Between  Ebionism  and  Paulinism  there  is  no  more  contra- 
diction than  between  the  blossom,  under  the  protection  of  which  the  fruil  forms,  and 
that  fruit  itself,  when  it  appears  released  from  its  rich  covering.  The  substitution  of 
fruit  for  flower  is  the  result  of  an  organic  transformation  ;^it  is  the  very  end  of  vege- 
tation. Only  the  blossom  does  not  fade  away  in  a  single  day,  any  more  than  the  frtut 
itself  ripens  in  a  single  day.  Jesus  declares  in  Luke,  that  when  new  wine  is  offered 
to  one  accustomed  to  drink  old  wine,  he  turns  away  from  it  at  once  ;  for  he  says  : 
The  old  is  better.  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  God  does  not  deal  abruptly  with  Israel ; 
for  this  people,  accustomed  to  the  comparatively  easy  routine  of  ritualism,  He  pro- 
vidiid  a  transition  period  intended  to  niise  it  gradually  from  legal  servility  to  the  per- 
ilous but  glorious  liberty  of  pure  spirituality.  This  period  is  that  of  the  development 
of  Jesus  Himself  and  of  His  work.  The  letter  of  the  law  was  scrupulously  respected, 
because  the  Spirit  was  not  present  to  replace  it ;  this  admirable  and  divine  work  is 
what  the  Gospel  of  Luke  invites  us  to  contemplate  :  Jesus,  as  a  minister  of  the  ctr- 
eumemon  (Rom.  15  :  8),  becoming  the  organ  of  the  Spirit.  And  even  after  Pentecost, 
tlio  Spirit  still  shows  all  needful  deference  to  the  letter  of  the  divine  law,  and  reaches 
its  emancipation  only  in  the  way  of  rendering  to  it  uniform  homage ;  such  is  the 
scene  set  before  us  by  the  book  of  Acts  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles,  and  especially 
ID  that  of  St.  Paul.  To  explain  therefore  the  two  series  of  apparently  heterogeneous 
pieces  which  we  have  indicated,  we  need  neither  Volkmar's  audacious 'denial  respect- 
iog  the  existence  of  one  of  them, nor  the  subtile  hypothesis  of  two  different  Paulinisms 
in  Luke,  the  one  more,  the  other  less  hostile  to  Judeo-Christianity  (Baur),  nor  the 
supposition  of  a  shameless  deception  on  the  part  of  the  forger  who  composed  this 
writing  (Zeller).  It  is  as  little  necessary  to  ascribe  to  the  author,  with  Overbeck,  gross 
misunderstanding  of  the  true  system  of  his  master  Paul,  or  to  allege,  as  Keim  seems 
to  do,  that  he  clumsily  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  without  being  aware  of  it,  two 
sorts  of  materials  drawn  from  sources  of  opposite  tendencies.  All  such  explanations 
of  a  system  driven  to  extremity  vanish  before  the  simple  fact  that  the  Ebionism  and 
Paulinism  of  Luke  belong  both  alike,  as  legitimate,  necessary,  successive  elemenU, 
to  th6  real  history  of  Jesus  and  His  apost]es-»-the  one  as  the  inevitable  point  of  de- 
parture, the  other  as  the  intended  goal ;  and  that  the  period  which  separated  the 
one  from  the  other  served  only  to  replace  the  one  gradually  by  the  other.  By  giv- 
ing those  two  principles  place  with  equal  fulness  in  his  narrative,  Luke,  far  from 
guiding  two  contradictory  tendencies  immorally  or  unskilfully,  has  kept  by  the  pure 
objectivity  of  history.  Nothing  proves  this  better  than  that  very  appearance  of  con- 
tradiction which  he  could  brave,  and  which  gives  modem  criticism  so  much  to  do. 

Let  it  be  remarked  that  the  truth  of  the  so-called  Pauline  elements  in  Luke's  Gos- 
pel IS  fully  borne  out  by  the  presence  of  similar  elements  in  the  other  two  synoptics. 
Ritschl,  in  his  beautiful  work  on  the  b^innings  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church,  shows 
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how  the  one  saying  of  Jesus,  preserved  in  -Mark  and  Matthew  as  well  as  in  Luke : 
**  The  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  ttabbaih,"  already  hnplied  the  future  abolition 
of  the  whole  Mosaic  law.  The  same  is  evidently  true  of  the  following  (Matt.  15  and 
Mark  7) :  "  Not  that  which  goelh  into  the  mouth  deflleth  a  man  ;  but  thai  which  oometh 
out  of  llie  mouth,  this  defileth  him."  The  whole  Levitical  law  fell  before  this  maxim 
logically -carried  out.  "We  may  also  cite  the  saying.  Matt.  8  :  11 :  "1  say  nnloyou.  that 
many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west ;  ...  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  cast  out,"  though  it  is  arbitrarily  alleged  that  it  was  atlded  later  to  the  apoB- 
tolic  Matthew  ;  then  that  which  announces  the  substitution  of  the  Gentiles  for  Israel, 
in  the  parable  of  the  husbandmen :  **  The  kingdom  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and 
given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof"  (21  :  48),  a  saying  which  Matthew 
alone  has  preserved  to  us  ;  finally,  the  command  given  to  the  apostles  to  go  and  bap- 
tize ail  natians{2S  :  19),  w^ich necessarily  belonged  to  the  original  Matthew  :  for,  1. 
The  appearance  with  which  it  is  connected  is  announced  long  before  (Matt  26  :  82) ; 
2.  Because  it  is  the  only  one  related  in  this  Gospel,  and  therefore  could  not  be  want- 
ing in  the  original  record  ;  8.  Because  Jesus  certainly  did  not  appear  to  His  disdples 
to  say  nothing  to  them.  But  the  most  decisive  saying  related  by  our  three  synoptics 
is  the  parable  of  the  old  garment  and  the  piece  of  new  cloth  (see  on  this  passage. 
6  :  36)    Paul  has  affirmed  hothmg  more  trenchant  respecting  the  opposition  between 

the  law  and  the  gospel. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Paulinism.  the  abolition  of  the  law.  the  rejection 
of  Israel  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  are  not  therefore  any  importation  of  Paul  or 
Luke  into  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  They  l)elonged  to  the  Master's  teaching,  though  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  developing  all  their  consequences  practically. 

This  general  question  resolved,  let  us  examine  in  detail  the  points  which  critidwn 
still  attempts  to  make  good  in  regard  to  the  subject  under  dhscussion.  It  is  alleged 
that,  under  the  influence  of  Paul's  doctrine,  Luke  reaches  a  conception  of  the  person 
of  Christ  which  transcends  that  of  the  other  two  synoptics.  "  He  softens  the  passai^ 
which  had  become  embarrassing  from  the  standpoint  of  a  m(»re  exalted  idea  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus"  (R6nan) ;  for  example,  he  omits  Matt.  24  :  86,  which  ascribes  the 
privilege  of  omniscience  to  the  Father  only.  But  did  he  do  so  intentionally  ?  Was 
he  acquainted  with  this  saying  ?  We  have  just  seen  another  omission  which  he  makes 
(p.  488) ;  we  shall  meet  with  many  more  still,  in  which  the  proof  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency might  be  quite  as  legitimately  alleged.  Is  it  not  Luke  who  makes  the  centurion 
say,  "  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man,*'  while  the  other  two  represent  him  as  say- 
ing, *'  This  was  the  tion  of  God  f"  What  a  feeble  basis  for  the  edifice  of  criticism  do 
such  differences  present ! 

The  great  journey  across  the  countries  situated  between  Galilee  and  Samaria  was 
invented,  according  to  Baur,  with  the  ^iew  of  bringing  into  relief  the  non-lsraeiillsii 
country  of  Samaria.  Luke  thus  sought  to  justify  Paul's  work  among  the  Grilles. 
But  would  Luke  labor  at  the  same  moment  to  overthrow  what  he  is  building  up,  by 
inventing  the  refusal  of  the  Samaritans  to  receive  Jesus  ?  Besides.  It  is  wholly  nntroe 
that  Samaria  is  the  scene  of  the  journey  related  in  this  part.  Was  it  then  in  SamariA 
that  Jesus  conversed  with  a  doctor  of  the  law  (10  :  25),  that  He  dined  with  a  Pharisee, 
that  He  came  into  conflict  with  a  company  of  scribes  (11  :  87-58),  that  He  cured  in 
the  synagogue  a  daughter  of  Abraham  (18  :  16),  etc.  etc.  ?  There  is  found,  no  doubt, 
among  the  ten  lepers  one  who  is  of  Samaritan  origin  (17  :  16) ;  but  if  this  circom* 
stance  can  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  scene  passes  in  Samaria,  tlie  presence  of  w» 
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Jewish  lepers  shoald  make  it  appear  nine  times  more  probable  that  it  transpires  on 
Israelitish  territory. 

In  the  instructions  given  to  the  Twelve,  huke  omits  tbe  saying,  "  Go  not  into  tlie 
way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Ramaritans  enter  ye  not."    Neither  do 
we  find  the  answer  addressed  to  the  Canaanitish  woman,  *'  1  am  not  sent  but  unto  tlie 
lost  sheep  of  the  bouse  of  Israel.*'  But,  as  to  the  first,  Mark  omits  it  us  well  as  Luke. 
€k>ald  this  also  arise  from  a'dogmatic  tendency  1    But  how,  in  that  case,  should  he 
reUite  the  second  as  well  as  Matthew  ?    The  first  then  was  simply  wanting  in  bis 
pource  ;  why  not  also  in  Luke's,  which  in  this  very  narrative  seems  to  have  hud  the 
greatest  conformity  to  that  of  Mark  ?    As  to  the  second  saying,  it  belongs  not  only 
to  a  narrative,  but  to  a  whole  cycle  of  narratives  which  is  completely  wanting  in 
Luke  (two  whole  chapters).    Besides,  does  not  Luke  also  omit  tbu  peculiarly  Pau- 
line saying,  '*  Come  unto  mc,  all  ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls?*'    Could  this  also  be  a  dogmatical  omission  ?    And  as  to  the 
saying,  "  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  pieached  over  all  the  earth,"  in  con- 
nection with  which  Holtzmann  himself  asks  the   Tubingen  critics  whether  Luke 
passes  it  over  in  silence  in  a  Pauline  interest !    Those  declarations  were  simply  want- 
ing in  his  documents.     Wby  not  also  those  particularistic  sayings  ?  They  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  caused  Luke  more  embarrassment  than  they  did  to  Matthew,  who 
sees  in  them  nu  contradiction  to  the  command  which  closes  his  Gospel,  "  Gk>  and 
baptize  all  nations."    It  is  evident  that  the  prohibition  addressed  to  the  disciples 
(Matt.  10)  was  only  temporary,  and  applied  only  to  the  time  during  which  Jesus  as  a 
rule  restricted  His  sphere  of  action  to  Israel ;  from  the  time  that  His  death  and  res- 
urrection released  Him  from  His  national  surroundings,  all  was  changed. 

Luke  has  a  grudge  at  the  Twelve  ;  he  seeks  to  depreciate  them  :  such  is  the  thesis 
which  Baur  has  maintained,  and  which  has  made  way  in  France.  Qe  proves  it  by 
8  :  58,  54,  where  he  contrives  to  make  Luke  say  that  the  disciples  laughed  our  Lord 
to  scorn,  and  that  He  drove  them  from  the  apartment ;  and  yet  the  words,  *'  know- 
ing that  she  was  dead."  clearly  prove  that  the  persons  here  spoken  of  were  those  who 
had  witnessed  the  death  of  the  young  girl ;  and  ver.  51  excludes  the  view  that  He 
put  the  disciples  out,  for  He  had  Just  brought  them  within  the  house  (see  the  exe- 
gesis). He  proves  it  further  by  9  :  82,  where  Luke  says  that  Peter  and  the  other  two 
disciples  were  heavy  with  sleep  ;  as  it  this  remark  were  not  intended  to  take  off  from 
the  strangeness  of  Peter's  saying  which  follows,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  the  three 
evangelists.  But  the  chief  proof  discovered  by  Baur  of  this  hostile  intention  to  the 
Twelve  is  his  account  of  the  sending  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  the  way  in  which 
Luke  applies  to  this  mission  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  instructions  given  to  the 
Twelve  in  Matt.  10.  But  if  the  sending  of  the  seventy  disciples  .were  an  invention  uf 
Luke,  after  thus  bringing  them  on  the  scene,  be  would  make  them  play  a  part  in  the 
sequel  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  especially  in  the  first  Christian  missions  related  in 
the  Acts,  while  from  that  moment  he  says  not  a  word  more  about  them  ;  the  Twelve 
remain  after,  as  well  as  before  that  mission,  the  only  important  persons ;  it  is  to 
them  that  Jesus  gives  the  command  to  preach  to  the  €k;ntiles  (24  :  45  ei  seq.) ;  it  is 
from  them  that  everything  proceeds  in  the  book  of  Acts ;  and  when  Philip  and 
Stephen  come  on  the  scene,  Luke  does  not  designate  them,  as  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  for  him  to  do,  as  having  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  seventy.  Eeim  him- 
self acknowledges  (p.  76)  **  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  the  invention  of  this  his- 
tory to  Luke  ;"  and  in  proof  of  this  he  alleges  the  truly  Jewish  spirit  of  the  saying 
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with  which  Jesus  receives  the  seventy  on  their  return.  So  little  was  it  suspected  in 
the  earliest  times,  even  within  the  bosom  of  Judeo-Christian  communities,  that  this 
narrative  could  be  a  Pauline  invention,  that  it  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  *'  Clemen- 
tine Uouiilies."  If,  in  narrating  the  sending  of  the  Twelve,  Luke  did  not  quote  aU 
the  instructions  given  by  Matthew  .(chap.  10),  the  same  omission  takes  place  in  Mark, 
who  cannot,  however,  be  suspected  of  any  anti-apostollc  tendency ;  this  harmony 
proves  that  the  omission  is  due  to  the  sources  of  the  two  writers. 

If  Luke  had  the  intention  of  depreciating  the  Twelve,  would  he  alone  describe  the 
solemn  act  of  their  election  ?  Would  he  place  it  at  the  close  of  a  whole  night  of 
prayer  (chap.  6)  ?  Would  he  mention  the  glorious  promise  of  Jesus  to  make  the 
apostles  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Lsrael  ?  Would  he  omit  the  assent 
which  they  all  give  in  Matthew  and  Mark  to  the  presumptuous  declaration  of  Peter : 
lam  ready  to  go  toOh  Thee  even  unto  death  t  Would  he  make  no  mention  of  their 
shameful  flight  at  Gethsemane,  which  is  related  by  the  other  two  ?  Would  he  ex- 
cuse their  sleeping  on  that  last  evening  by  saying  that  the}'  were  sleeping /<7r«>rr(nr  ; 
and  their  unbelief  on  the  day  of  resurrection,  by  saying  that  it  was  for  joy  they  could 
not  believe  (those  details  are  peculiar  to  Luke)  ?  Luke  does  not  speak  of  the  ambi- 
tious request  of  Zebedeo*8  two  sons,  and  of  the  altercation  which  ensued  with  the 
other  disciples  ;  he  applies  to  the  relation  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  that  severe 
warning,  the  flrst  part  of  which  is  addressed  in  Matthew  to  the  Twelve  :  "  and  there 
are  first  T^hich  shall  he  last,"  and  the  second  part  of  which :  "and  there  are  ksl 
which  shall  be  first,**  might  so  easily  have  been  turned  to  the  honor  of  Paul.  If  there 
is  one  of  the  synoptics  who  holds  up  to  view  the  misunderstandings  and  moM  de- 
fects of  the  apostles,  and  the  frequent  displeasure  of  Jesus  with  them,  it  is  Mark,  and 
not  Luke. 

In  respect  to  Peter,  who  it  is  alleged  is  peculiarly  the  object  of  Luke's  anfipathy, 
this  evangelist  certainly  omits  the  saying  so  honoring  to  this  apostle :  "  Tliou  art 
Peter,"  etc.,  as  well  as  the  narrative.  Malt.  14  :  28-81,  in  which  Peter  is  privileged  to 
walk  on  the  waters  by  the  side  of  our  Lord.  But  he  also  omits  in  the  former  case 
that  terrible  rebuke  which  immediately  follows  :  **  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ;  thou 
art  an  offence  unto  me."  And  what  is  the  entire  omission  of  this  whole  scene,  com- 
pared with  the  conduct  of  Mark,  who  omits  tlie  first  part  favorable  to  Peter,  and  re- 
lates in  detail  the  second,  where  he  is  so  sternl}''  reprimanded  !  If  it  was  honoring  to 
Peter  to  walk  on  the  waters,  it  was  not  very  much  so  to  sink  the  next  moment,  and 
to  bring  down  on  himself  the  apostrophe  :  "  O  thou  of  little  faith  !'*  The  omtsaoQ 
of  this  incident  has  therefore  nothing  suspicious  about  it.  Is  not  the  history  of  Peter's 
call  related  in  Luke  (chap,  o)  in  a  Way  still  more  glorious  for  him  than  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  ?  Is  he  not  presented,  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  narrative,  as  the  prin- 
cipal person,  in  a  sense  the  only  one  (vers.  4,  10)  ?  Is  it  not  he  again  who,  in  the  first 
days  of  Jesus'  ministry  at  Capernaum,  plays  the  essentiul  part  (Luke  4:38-44^ 
On  the  eve  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  is  it  not  he  who  is  honored,  along  with  John,  with 
the  mission  of  making  ready  the  Passover,  and  that  in  Luke  only  ?  Is  not  his  denial 
related  in  Luke  with  much  more  reserve  than  in  Matthew,  where  the  imprecations  of 
Peter  upon  himself  are  expressly  mentioned  ?  Is  it  not  in  Luke  that  Jesus  declares 
that  He  has  devoted  to  Peter  a  special  prayer,  and  expecta  from  him  the  strengthenii^ 
of  all  the  other  disciples  (22  :  82)  ?  Is  he  not  the  first  of  the  apostles  to  whom,  accsoid- 
ing  to  Luke  (28  :  84)  as  according?  to  Paul  (1  Cor.  15),  the  risen  Jesus  appears  T  And 
despite  all  this,  men  dare  to  represent  the  third  Gospel  as  a  satire  directed  agaiost  the 
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Twelve,  and  against  Peter  in  purtioular  (the  anonyzubns  Saxon)  ;*  and  M.  Burnouf 
ventures  to  characterize  it  thus  in  the  Heme  des  Deux  Mondes  (December,  1865) : 
*'  Luke  seeks  to  attenuate  the  authority  of  the  Twelve  .  .  .  ;  he  depreciates 
Peter  ;  be  takes  from  the  Twelve  the  merit  of  having  founded  the  religion  of  Christ, 
by  adding  to  Ihem  sevent}'  envoys  whose  mission  is  contrary  to  the  most  authoritative 
•Israelitish  usages.'*  M.  Burnouf  forgets  to  tell  us  what  those  usages  are,  and  whether 
Jesus  held  Himself  always  Ktrictly  bound  to  Jewish  usages.  On  the  other  hand, 
Zeller,  the  pronounced  disciple  of  Baur,  finds  himself  obliged  to  make  this  confes- 
sion ("  Apostelgesch. "  p.  450) :  **  We  cannot  suppose  in  the  case  of  Luke  any  real 
hostility  to  the  Twelve,  because  he  mentions  circumstances  omitted  by  Matthew 
himself  which  exalt  them,  and  because  he  omits  others  which  are  to  their  discredit.** 

Once  more,  in  what  is  called  the  Jewish^tendency  of  Luke,  there  is  a  point  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  criticism  :  we  mean  the  partiality  expressed  b3'  this  Gos- 
pel for  the  poorer  classes,  its  Ebianism  (strictly  so  called)  !f  "  Luke's  heresy,"  as 
De  Wette  has  it.  It  appears  1  :  63,  6  :  20,  21,  where  the  poor  appear  to  be  saved, 
the  rich  condemned,  a$  such;  12  :  88,  84  ;  16  :  9,  28-2b  ;  18  :  22>25,  where  sakatiun 
is  connected  with  almsgiving  and  the  sacrifice  of  eartlily  goods,  damnation  with  the 
keeping  of  them.  But,  1.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  temporaiy  side  in  these  pre- 
cepts ;  see  especially  on  12  :  8S,  84  ;  18  :  22-25.  Does  not  Paul  also  (1  Cor.  7)  rec- 
ommend to  Christians  not  to  possess,  but  '*  to  possess  va  though  they  possessed  not  ?" 
2.  Poverty  and  riches  by  no  means  produce  those  effects  inevitably  antl  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  wilL  Poverty  dees  not  save  ;  it  prepares  for  salvation  by  pro- 
ducing  lowliness  :  wealth  does  not  condemn  ;  it  may  lead  to  damnation,  by  harden- 
ing the  heart  und  producing  forgetfulness  of  God  and  His  law  :  such  is  tlie  meaning 
of  6  :  21-25  when  rightly  understood  :  of  16  :  29-^1  ;  of  18  :  27  (the  salvation  of  the 
rich  impossible  with  men,  hxiipossil^  mUi  God) ;  finally,  of  Acts  5 : 4,  where  the  right 
of  property  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  SuppLira  is  expressly  reserved  by  Peter,  and 
their  punishment  founded  solely  on  their  falsehood.  8.  The  alleged  "  heresy  of 
Luke*'  is  also  that  of  Matthew  and  Mark  (narrative  of  the  rich  young  man),  and  con- 
sequently of  our  Lord  Himself.  Let  us  rather  recognize  that  he  giving  up  of  prop- 
erty appears  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  either  as  a  measure  arising  from  the  necessity 
imposed  on  His  disciples  of  accompanying  Him  outwardly,  or  as  a  voluntary  and 
optional  offering  of  charity,  applicable  to  all  times. 

If  now,  setting  aside  critical  discussion,  we  seek  positively  to  characterize  the  re- 
ligious complexion  of  Luke's  narrative,  the  fundamental  tone  appears  to  us  to  be,  as 
Lange  says  ("  Leben  Jesu."  i.  p.  258  ^  «c^.) :  **  ^^^o  revelation  of  divine  mercy,"  or, 
better  still,  according  to  Paul's  literal  expression  (Tit.  8:4):  the  manifestation  of 
dimne  pfiUanlhropy, 

To  this  characteristic  there  is  a  second  corresponding  one  :  Luke  loves  to  exhibit 
In  the  human  soul,  in  the  very  midst  of  its  fallen  state,  the  presence  of  some  ray  of 
the  divine  image.  He  speaks  of  that  lionest  and  good  Iiaari,  which  receives  the  seed 
of  the  gospel  aa  soon  as  it  is  scattered  on  it ;  he  points  to  tlie  good  Samaritan  per-> 
forming  instinctively  the  things  contained  in  the  law  (Rom.  2  :  14) ;  in  the  case  of 

♦  Zellet  himself  says  (**  Apostelgesch."  p.  436) :  **  In  reality,  there  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this  Gospel  any  of  the  indirect  attacks,  insults,  malevolent  insinuations,  and 
sarcasms  against  Judeo-Christianity  and  the  Judeo-Christian  apostles  which  the  anony- 
mous Saxon  seeks  in  it." 

^  \\]&  well  known  that  this  term  arises  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  poor. 
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Zaccbeus  he  indicates  llie  manifestation  of  natural  probity  and  beneficence,  as  he  will 
do  in  the  book  of  ActH,  in  respect  to  Cornelius  and  several  others,  especially  some  of 
the  Roman  magistrates  with  whom  Paul  has  to  do.  Therein  we  recognize  the  Greek 
ideal  of  the  ko^s  K^yaOoS. 

With  the  first  of  those  two  characteristics  there  is  undoubtedly  connected  that 
universalism  of  grace  so  often  pointed  out  in  Luke ;  with  the  second,  perhaps,  the 
essentia]  character  which  he  unfolds  in  the  person  of  Christ :  humanity  working  oot 
in  Him  its  pure  and  normal  development ;  the  child,  the  young  man  growii^  in 
grace  and  wisdom  as  He  grows  in  stature  ;  the  man  comes  out  in  His  emotion  at  the 
sigbt  of  a  mother  bereaved  of  her  son,  of  His  native  country  on  the  eve  of  ruin,  of 
His  executioners  who  are  striking  themselves  while  they  strike  Him,  of  a  thief  who 
humbles  himself.  We  understand  the  vvtiole  :  it  is  tlie  Son  of  man,  bom  an  infant, 
but  through  all  the  stages  of  life  and  death  becoming  the  High  Priest  of  His  brethren, 
whom  He  leaves  in  the  act  of  blessing  them.  So  that  this  history  is  summed  up  in 
two  features  :  divine  compassion  stooping  down  to  man  ;  human  aspirations  entering 
into  perfect  uiuon  with  Qod  in  the  person  of  Him  who  is  to  bring  back  all  others  to 
God. 

With  such  a  history  before  us,  what  narrow  unworthy  particularistic  tendency 
could  possibly  exist  in  4he  writer  who  understood  and  worked  upon  it  ?  Such  aa  ob- 
ject imposes  objectivity  on  the  historian.* 

in.— JWttfraty  Point  of  FJw. 

A.  The  first  feature  which  distinguishes  Luke's  work  in  this  respect  Is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  prologue,  written  in  a  Greek  style  of  perfect  purity,  and  in  which  tlie  author 
gives  account  of  the  origin  of  his  book.  We  have  already  shown  (p.  38)  what 
is  the  necessary  inference  from  this  fact,  which  has  no  analogy  either  in  Matthew  or 
Mark,  or  even  in  John,  and  which  would  sufllce  to  demonstrate  the  Hellenic  origin 
of  the  author,  and  the  high  degree  of  classical  culture  which  prevailed  in  the  circle, 
with  a  view  to  which  he  wrote. 

B,  The  chief  question  which  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  literary  character  of 
Luke's  composition  is  whether  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  collectanea,  simple  compila- 
tions, or  whether  in  all  its  details  it  observes  a  consecutive  plan.  It  is  well  known 
that  Schleiermacher  took  the  first  view.  Our  Gospel  is  in  his  eyes  an  aggregate  of 
pieces  separately  composed  and  put  together  by  a  later  compiler.  In  Ewald's  opin- 
ion also  the  author  is  only  a  collector.  Holtzmann  himself  (article  on  the  Acts,  in  the 
*'  Bible  Dictionary"  published  by  Schenkel)  calls  our  Gospel  "  a  compilation  without 
any  well-defined  plan  ;"  he  extends  the  same  Judgment  to  the  Acts.  This  opinion  ia 
combated  by  several  critics.  Hilgenfeld  speaks  of  "  the  artistic  unity"  of  Luke*s 
narrative.    Zeller  acknowledges  "  that  a  rigorous  plan  prevails  throughout  the  entire 

*  This  conclusion  is  admitted  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of 
modem  criticism.  Holtzmann  (p.  401) :  '*  Jnst  as  the  most  ancient  demonsmhle 
Gospel  document,  the  *'  Logia,"  was  written  without  the  least  regard  to  any  dcg^ 
matic  interest  ...  so  the  third  Gospel,  the  most  extensive  work  of  the  syn^ 
tic  literature,  betrays  the  tendency  of  its  author  only  in  its  arrangement  and  choioe 
of  materials,  and  in  slleht  modifications  which  bear  only  on  the  form  of  ddlncatioo." 
Reuss.  (sec.  209) :  '*  We  shall  be  nearer  the  truth  If  we  assert  tliat  it  was  in  no  pwrtr 
interest,  but  by  means  of  a  disinterested  historical  investigation,  that  the  matfritM 
of  tliis  narrative  were  collected." 
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work'*  (Gospel  and  Acts).  M.  Renan  sees  in  it  *'  a  work  written  tfmmghout  by  the 
same  hand,  and  with  the  most  perfect  unity. "  We  adhere  fully  to  this  second  view. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  that  one  single  idea  inspires  the  whole  narratlTe,  and 
has  determined  the  choice  of  its  materials,  namely,  that  of  the  deyelopment  of  the 
Christian  work  (1  :  1),  from  the  twofold  standpoint  of  its  organic  growth  and  of  its 
breach  with  the  Israelitish  people.  Once  in  possession  of  this  idea,  we  easily'  com- 
prehend the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospel  are  an  in- 
troduction, in  which  Luke  gives  the  preparation  for  the  new  work  in  that  pure  Being 
placed  by  God  in  the  bosom  of  humanity.  The  work  itself  begins  with  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  in  chap.  8.  It  comprises  three  parts  :  1.  The  Galilean  ministry  ;  Jesus  draws  to 
Iliiu  the  elements  of  His  future  Church,  and  lays  down  in  the  apostolate  the  principle 
of  its  organization.  2.  The  joiimey  from  Galilee  to  Judea  ;  this  is  a  transition  period  : 
tlie  work  extends  outwardly  while  it  is  strengthened  spiritually  ;  but  the  hostility  of 
the  official  representatives  of  the  nation,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  lighted  op  already 
in  the  previous  period,  goes  on  increasing.  8.  The  sojourn  at  Jerusalem  :  the  cross 
violently  breaks  the  last  link  between  Israel  and  its  King.  But  the  resurrection  and 
ascension,  freeing  Jesus  from  every  national  relation,  and  raising  Him  to  a  free  and 
glorious  existence,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God  (Rom.  1  :  3,  4),  make  Hini 
in  the  words  of  Peter,  the  Lord  ofaU  (Acts  10  :  86).  The  Isrdielitish  Messiah  by  birth,  ^ 
He  becomes  by  His  death  and  ascension  the  King  of  the  universe.  From  that  time  forth 
His  people  is  the  human  race.  The  ascension,  which  forms  the  climax  of  the  Gospel 
history,  is  at  the  same  time  the  starting-ppint  for  the  history  of  the  Acts.  *'  On  the 
one  side  we  ascend  to  this  summit :  on  the  other  we  descend  from  it."*  Hence  the 
double  narration  of  the  fact.  It  belongs,  indeed,  to  both  writings — to  the  one  as  its 
carown,  to  the  other  as  its  basis.  This  repetition  does  not  arise,  as  a  superficial  criti- 
cism supposes,  from  the  juxtaposition  of  two  different  traditions  regarding  that  event.f 
What  sensible  writer  would  adopt  such  a  course  ?  The  ascension  is  the  bond  which 
joins  together  the  two  aspects  of  the  divine  work — that  in  which  Jesus  rises  from 
tlie  manger  to  the  throne,  and  that  in  which,  from  the  tlurone  on  high,  He  acts  upon 
humanity,  creating,  preserving,  and  extending  the  Church.  It  forms  part  of  the 
lu>«tory  of  Jesus  and  of  that  of  the  Church. 

Between  the  work  which  is  wrought  in  Jesus  and  that  wrought  in  the  Church, 
and  which  is  described  in  Acts,  there  is  a  correspondence  which  is  exhibited  by  the 
parallelism  of  plan  in  the  two  books.  After  an  introduction  which  describes  the  com- 
munity of  believers  as  already  formed,  though  yet  unknown  (Acts  1,  comp.  with  Luke 
1  and  2),  Pentecost  introduces  it  on  the  theatre  of  history,  as  His  baptism  called  Jesus 
to  His  public  activity.  1.  Here  begins,  chap.  2,  the  first  part  of  the  narrative,  which 
extends  to  the  end  of  chap.  5  ;  it  relates,  first,  the  founding  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
the  mother  and  model  of  all  others  ;  then  the  obstinate  resistance  which  the  preaching 
ot  the  apostles  met  with  from  the  Jewish  authorities  and  the  mass  of  the  nation.  2. 
The  second  part,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  many  respects,  delineates,  like  the 
second  part  of  the  Grospel,  a  transition  period.  It  extends  to  the  end  of  chap.  12. 
The  author  has  collected  and  enumerated  in  this  piece  the  whole  series  of  providential 

• 

*  Jl  F€lix  Bovet. 

f  Any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  double  narrative  of  the  creation  of  man  in  Gen- 
esis (chaps.  1  and  2).  Man  is  described,  chap.  1,  as  the  goal  of  the  devdopment  of  na- 
ture ;  chap.  2,  as  the  basis  of  the  development  of  history.  Nature  rises  to  him  ;  his- 
tory goes  forth  from  him. 
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evente  by  which  the  way  was  paved  for  transferring  the  kingdom-  of  God  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  the  subject  of  the  third  part.  First,  there  is  the  ministry  of 
Stephen,  who  dies  for  having  said  **  that  Jesus  of  I^azareth  shail  destroy  the  temple, 
and  shall  change  the  customs  which  Moses  delivered "  (6  :  14).  There  is  the  ministiy 
of  Philip  (chap.  8),  who  makes  the  first  breach  on  the  Gentile  world  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Samaritans,  in  which  Peter  and  John  themselves  come  to  take  part.  There 
is,  by  the  hand  of  the  same  Philip,  the  baptism  of  a  man  who  was  doubly  excluded 
from  the  ancient  covenant  as  a  Gentile  and  as  a  eunuch  (Deut.  23  ;  1).  There  is  the 
conversion  of  Saul,  who  is  to  be  the  principal  instrument  of  the  work  about  to  b(^;in, 
the  persecutor  but  the  successor  of  Stephen.  There  is  through  the  ministiy  of  Peter 
the  baptism  of  the  Ctentile  Cornelius  and  his  family,  in  consequence  of  the  vision  by 
which  God  taught  that  apostle  that  the  wall  of  separation  raised  by  the  law  between 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles  was  thenceforth  broken  down.  There  is,  as  an  effect  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  the 
first  diurch  of  heathendom,  the  point  from  which  Paul  will  take  his  course  to  the 
healhen  world,  his  permanent  basis  of  operations,  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Gentile  world. 
Those  six  events,  apparently  accidental,  but  all  converging  to  the  same  end,  are 
chosen  and  grouped  by  the  author  with  incomparable  skill,  to  show,  as  it  were,  to 
^e  eye  the  ways  in  whicii  the  divine  wisdom  prepared  for  the  approaching  work,  the 
conversion  of  heathendom.  Chap.  12  concludes  this  part.  It  relates  the  martyrdom 
of  James,  the  attempted  martyrdom  of  Peter,  and  the  sudden  death  of  their  persecu- 
tor»  the  last  great  representative  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Herod  Agrippa—persecnUng 
Israel  struck  dead  in  the  person  of  its  last  monarch.  8.  The  third  part  relates  the 
futmdation  of  the  Church  among  the  G^entiles  by  St.  Paul's  three  journeys.  His  Im- 
prisonment at  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  those  three  missionary  tours,  and  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  form  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  story  of  the  Passion  in  the 
Gospel.  It  is  the  last  act  in  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  Israel,  to  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  elders  of  the  Roman  synagogue  toward  Paul  (chap.  28)  puts  the  finishing 
stroke.  What  could  be  grander  or  clearer  than  tMs  plan  ?  We  have  yet  to  wait  for 
a  history  of  the  Reformation,  giving  us,  within  the  space  of  a  hundred  pages,  as 
complete  and  precise  a  view  of  that  great  religious  revolution  as  that  which  Luke  has 
left  us  in  the  Acts,  of  the  yet  profounder  revolution  by  which  God  transferred  His 
kingdom  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles. 

0.  If  the  plan  of  Luke  is  admirable  from  the  controlling  unity  to  which  he  sub- 
ordinates so  great  a  variety  of  materials,  the  style  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  pre- 
sents a  similar  phenomenon.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  striking  medley.  To  the  pro- 
logue of  classic  Greek,  classic  both  in  construction  and  vocabulary,  there  succeed  nar- 
ratives of  the  infancy,  written  in  a  style  which  is  rather  a  dSealgue  *  from  the  Ara- 
maic than  true  Greek.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  author,  after  writing  the  prologue  in 
his  own  style,  here  uses  an  Aramaic  document  or  a  translation  from  the  Anumdc. 
We  shall  not  repeat  the  proofs  of  this  fact  which  we  have  given  in  our  ex^ems  ;  in 
a  measure  they  extend  to  the  whole  Gospel.  As  to  the  question  whether  it  is  Lake 
himself  who  has  transited  it  into  Greek,  or  whether  he  used  a  record  already  trans- 
lated, we  shall  answer  it  immediately.  For  the  present,  we  repeat  that  the  proof 
which  Bleek  finds  to  support  the  second  view  in  the  expression  avaroAj^  ei  ^cvi,  i.  78, 

*  The  name  for  the  copy  of  a  picture  traced  on  transparent  paper  placed  over  &e 
original.— Tr.  _ 
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is  without  the  least  value  (see  the  ex^esis).  Finally,  besides  the  prologue  written  in 
pure  Greek,  and  the  parts  which  follow,  all  saturated  with  Aramaisms.  we  find  other 
parts,  such  as  chap.  14  : 7-15  :  82,  22,  28,  the  Hebrew  coloring  of  which  is  much  less 
pronounced,  and  which  presented  nothing  or  almost  nothing  offensive  to  Greek  ears. 
It  is  not  probable  that  they  proceed  from  an  Aramaic  document,  any  more  than  that 
Luke  composed  them  freely.  In  the  first  case  they  would  contain  more  Hebraisms  ; 
in  the  second,  they  would  be  still  more  completely  free  from  them.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  those  passages  were  composed  in  Greek  by  Luke  or  his  predecessor,  not 
from  an  Aramaic  document,  but  from  an  oral  tradition  in  that  language. 

The  same  variety  of  style  reappears  in  the  Acts.  The  first  parts  of  this  book  be- 
tray  an  Aramaic  source  in  every  line.  This  character  gradually  disappears,  and  the 
last  par^  of  the  book,  in  which  the  author  relates  the  scenes  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  personally  present,  are  written  in  as  pure  Greek  .as  the  prologue  of  the 
€k>spel. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  notwithstanding  this  medley,  the  style  of  Luke  has  in 
numy  respects  the  seal  of  a  well-marked  unity.  Not  only  is  his  vocabulary  every* 
where  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  other  evangelists,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
writer  familiar  with  classic  Greek  ;  for  example,  he  displays  in  a  far  higher  degree 
the  facility  with  which  the  Greek  language  indefinitely  multiplies  its  stock  of  verbs, 
by  compounding  the  simple  ones  with  prepositions  and  otherwise ;  but  ho  haa  also 
certain  expressions  which  exclusively  belong  to  him,  or  which  he  uses  with  marked 
predilection,  and  which  are  scattered  uniformly  over  all  parts  of  his  two  writings, 
even  those  which  are  most  evidently  translated  from  the  Aramaic.  And  this  is  the 
proof  that  Luke  in  those  pieces  did  not  make  use  of  a  translation  already  made,  but 
was  himself  the  translator.* 

There  are  also  certain  correspondences  alleged  in  vocabulary  and  syntax  between 
Luke's  style  and  that  of  Paul.  Holtzmann  enimierates  about  200  expressions  or 
phrases  common  to  those  two  authon,  and  more  or  less  foreign  to  all  the  other  N.  T. 
writers,  f  The  anonsrmous  Saxon  has  taken  advantage  of  this  fact  in  support  of  his 
hypothesis,  accordkig  to  which  Paul  himself  was  the  author  of  the  third  GkMpel. 
But  this  proof  is  far  from  satisfactory  ;  the  phenomenon  is  explained,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  fact  that  Paul  and  Luke  are  the  only  two  writers  of  the  N.  T.  who  were 
educated  amid  classical  surroundings  ;  on  the  other,  by  the  personal  relatkms  which 
they  kept  up  so  loi^  with  one  another  ;  at  least,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  tradition  wliich 
ascribes  the  Gospel  to  Luke  (see  chap.  ii.  of  this  Conclusion). 

The  study  which  we  have  now  made  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Luke's 
Gospel  supplies  us  with  the  necessary  data  for  reaching  the  conclusions  for  which 
we  have  to  inquire  regarding  the  origin  of  this  composition. 

*  Zeller  has  devoted  two  profound  essays  to  this  element  exclusively  belonging  to 
Luke  in  his  two  narratives,  tlie  one  in  the  *'  Theol.  Jahrb.''  1843,  p.  467  et  seg,,  the 
other  in  his  '*  Apostelgesch. "  p.  890  et  seq.  He  enumerates  189  expressions  used 
preferentially,  and  184  terms  and  phrases  used  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  by 
Luke  in  the  two  works.  The  following  are  examples  selected  at  random : 
avfi(3aXXetv,  veptXafimiv,  and  others  like  them  ;  avdhf^n,  6  ^ifuno?,  i/t^oc,  ivrpo/ioS, 
vofiaxpilfta,  ^^S,  KoSe^S,  kvoiriov,  etc.  ;  icai  airrdS,  ^  ical  (gradation),  tovto  bri^  rl  drt,  to 
before  a  proposition  which  serves  as  a  substantive,  KoBdrt,  ftkv  oiv,  mi  yap,  iM  yap, 
i^ye  de  (m  uie  sense  so  often  pointed  out  in  our  commentary),  kir*  aX^elai,  i§  i6 
Vfupaz,  KaTd  eOoS  or  to  eiu$(fCf  or  Td  eiSiofuvov,  etc. 

f  For  example :  avO'  ^,  aXX*  Mi,  avTiiafipaveoBai,  eKKOKtiv,  irapddeteoS^  acurtu,, 
avTtt'jrodofui,  aiveiv  rdv  dedv,  arcvi^eiv,  diayyeKKfiv,  aireXni^ecv,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THB  OOMFOSmOK  OF  THB  THIBD  €K)SPSLi 

Ws  hBTe  before  us  in  this  chapter  the  four  following  points :  The  aim  of  the 
Gospel,  the  time  of  its  composition,  the  a/uthor  to  whom  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  the  place 
where  he  composed  it. 

I  —The  Aim. 

The  common  aim  of  our  Gkwpels  is  to  produce  faith  in  Hinf  whom  they  describe 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  But  each  of  them  pursues  this  aim  in  a  particular  way  : 
Matthew,  by  bringing,  the  history  of  our  Lord  into  connection  with  the  Messiaojc 
prophecies  of  which  it  is  the  fulfilment ;  Mark,  by  seeking  to  reproduce  the  unique 
splendor  which  rayed  forth  from  His  person  ;  John,  by  relating  the  most'salient  testi- 
monies and  facts  which  led  His  disciples  to  recognize  and  adore  Him  as  the  Son  of 
God.    What  is  the  means  by  which  Luke  wishes  to  gain  the  same  end  ^^ 

It  was  thought  enough,  even  down  to  our  own  day,  to  answer  that  he  had  sought 
to  trace  the  Gkiepel  history  as  faithfully  as  possible  wit&  s  view  to  believers  among  the 
Gentiles.*  This  solution  is  not  precise  enough  for  the  authors  of  the  critical  schocri. 
which  seeks  party  tendencies  everywhere  in  our  sacred  writings.  By  combining  wifli 
the  study  of  the  Gk)spel  that  of  the  .Acts,  the  objects  of  which  seemed  more  pro- 
nounced, they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writings  of  Luke  are  nothing  dse 
than  a  disguised  defence  of  the  person  and  preaching  of  .Paul,  in  opposition  to  the 
persons  and  teaching  of  the  Twelve  ;  a  history  more  or  less  fictitious  intended  t(f  gain 
favor  for  that  apostle  with  the  Judeo-Cbristian  party,  which,  down  to  the  second  cen- 
tury, remained  obstinately  hostile  to  him.  Zeller,  in  particular,  has  developed  this 
thesis  in  a  work  which  might  be  called  classic,  if  erudition  and  sagacity  could  stand 
for  justice  and  impartiality,  f  MM.  Reuss  {%  210)  and  Nicolas  (p.  268)  also  ascribe  to 
the  Acts  the  aim  of  reconciling  the  Judeo-Ohristian  and  Pauline  parties,  but  without 
accusing  the  author  of  wilfully  altering  the  facts.]: 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  especially  if  we  take  account  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  in  writing  this  history  the  author  had  only 
the  general  intention  of  giving  as  complete  and  faithful  a  view  %f  the  facts  as  pos- 
sible. A  more  particular  aim  seems  to  sho^  itself  in  the  choice  of  the  materials  which 
he  uses,  as  well  as  in  the  numerous  omissions  which  he  makes.  Whence  comes  it 
that,  of  all  the  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul  are  the  only  ones  brought  on  the  scene  ?  How 
are  we  to  explain  the  marvellous  parallelism  between  them  established  by  the  narra- 
tive ?    Whence  the  predilection  of  the  author  for  everything  relating  to  the  person  of 

*  So  Origen  (Eus.  H.  £.  vi.  25),  Eichhom,  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  stop 
short  at  this  general  definition.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  Acts  are  simply  re- 
garded as  a  history  of  the  apostolic  age  or  of  the  first  missions. 

•f  Zeller  (p.  863)  calls  the  book  of  Acts  "  a  treaty  of  peace  proposed  to  the  Judeo- 
Ohristians  b^  a  Paiilinist,  who  wishes  to  purchase  from  them  the  acknowledgment  of 
Gentile  Chnstianity  by  a  series  of  concession.s  made  to  Judaism." 

1  M.  Nicolas  thus  expresses  the  aim  of  the  Acts  :  *'  To  extinguish  the  discussions 
of  tne  two  parties,  and  losul  them  to  foriret  their  old  feuds  by  showing  them  that  their 
founders  .  .  .  had  labored  with  a  full  understanding  with  one  another  for  tht 
propagation  of  Christianity. 
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the  latter  ;  the  thrice  repeated  narratiTe  of  his  conversion,  the  detailed  account  of  the 
varied  phases  of  his  trial,  the  peculiarly  marked  notice  of  his  relations  to  the  Roman 
magistrates  ?  Why  relate  in  detail  the  founding  of  the  churches  of  Greece,  and  not 
devote  a  line  to  that  of  so  important  a  church  as  Alexandria  (to  which  Paul  remained 
a  stranger)  ?  To  what  purpose  the  circumstantial  recital  of  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  ? 
And  why  does  the  account  of  his  arrival  close  the  book  so  abruptly  V  Is  not  Over- 
beck  right  in  saying  that,  in  reality,  '*  the  subject  of  the  book  is  not  the  gospel,  but 
the  gospel  preached  by  Paul.  '*  Even  the  first  part,  that  which  relates  to  Peter,  seem^ 
to  be  only  a  preparation  for  the  account  of  PauVs  ministry.  The  author  seems  to 
say  :  Great  as  Peter  was  in  his  work  in  Israel,  Paul  was  not  ooe  whit  behind  him  in 
his  among  the  Gksntiles ;  the  extraordinary  miracles  and  successes  by  which  God 
accredited  the  former  were  repeated  in  no  less  a  measure  in  the  case  of  the'  other.* 

We  do  not  think  that  the  recent  defenders  of  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Act^  (Mayerhoff,  Baumgarten,  Lekebusch)  have  succeeded  altogether 
in  panying  this  blow.  They  have  attempted  to  explain  part  of  those  facts,  while 
admitting  that  the  theme  of  the  Acts  was  solely  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome  ;  but  this  very  demonstration  breaks  down  at  several  points,  and 
especially  in  the  last  chapter.  For  when  Paul  reaches  this  capital  it  is  not  he  who 
brings  the  gospel  to  it ;  rather  it  is  the  gospel  which  receives  him  there  (28  :  15) ;  and 
in  what  follows,  the  founding  of  a  church  at  Rome  by  Paul  is  not  related.  As  Over- 
beck  says,  "  The  Acts  relate,  not  how  the  gospel,  but  how  Paul,  reached  Rome." 

While  fully  recognizing  that  the  purely  histprical  aim  is  unsatisfactory,  it  seems 
to  us  that  that  which  Zeller  proposes  is  inadmissible.  Not  only,  as  Bleek  observes, 
must  the  coldly  calculated  deception,  which  would  be  inevitable  in  an  author  invent- 
ing a  narrative  with  the  view  of  forging  history,  appear  absolutely  improbable  to 
evexy  reader  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  impression  which  so  shnple  a  composition 
produces ;  but  besides,  how  are  we  to  set  before  our  minds  the  result  proposed  to  be 
gained  in  this  way  ?  Did  the  author  mean,  asks  Overbeck,  to  influence  the  Judeo- 
Christians  to  unite  with  Paul's  party  ?  But  in  that  case  it  was  a  most  unskilful  expe- 
dient to  set  before  them  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  odious  light  in  which 
it  appears  throughout  the -entire  history  of  the  Acts,  from  the  persecutions  against  the 
aposties  in  the  first  chapters,  down  to  the  dark  plots  in  which  the  Sanhedrim  itself 
does  not  shrink  from  taking  part  against  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  It  must,  then,  be  by 
acting  on  his  own  party,  the  Paulinists,  that  the  author  hoped  to  effect  the  fusion  of 
the  two  camps.  By  presenting  the  picture  of  the  harmony  between  Paul  and  the 
Twelve  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  15),  he  proposed  to  bring  the  Paulinists  of  his  time  to  con- 
cede to  the  Judeo- Christians,  as  Paul  had  formerly  done  to  the  apostles,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Mosaic  rites.  But  the  Judeo-Ohristians  themselves  of  that  period  no 
longer  held  to  this  concession.  It  appears  from  the  "  Clementine  Homilies"  that  cir- 
cumcision was  abandoned  by  this  party.  The  author  of  the  Acts,  a  zealous  Paulinist, 
must  then  have  asked  his  own  to  yield  to  their  adversaries  more  than  the  latter  them- 
selves required  !  Finally,  what  purpose,  on  Zeller's  supposition,  would  be  served  by 
the  entire  transition  part  (chap.  ^13)  ?    This  elaborate  enumeration  of  the  circum- 

*  It  is  known  that  Schneckenburger  regarded  this  parallel  between  Peter  and  Paul 
as  the  principal  thought  and  aim  of  the  Acts  (without  thinking  that  the  truth  of  the 
narrative  was  thereby  compromised).  It  is  only  as  a  euriasum  that  we  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  Aberle,  who  regards  tiie  Acts  as  a  memoir  prepared  with  a  view  to  Paul's 
defence  in  his  trial  before  the  imperial  tribunal. 
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Stances  which  went  to  pave  the  way  for  the  free  evangelization  of  the  GentUe  world 
might  and  should  iiave  its  pkce  in  a  truthful  and  sincere  narrative  of  the  progresa  of 
the  Christian  work  ;  it  was  a  digression  in  a  ron&ance  intended  to  raise  Paul  to  the 
level  of  Peter.  The  modified  form  given  by  MBL  ^Beuss  and  Nicolas  to  this  con- 
ciliation-hypothesis has  no  force  unless  there  is  ascribed  to  the  apostolic  Judeo-Chris- 
tianity  and  Paulinism  a  meaning  and  importance  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  never  had 
(see  chap.  4).  What  hypothesis  does  Overbeck  substitute  for  that  of  Zeller,  which 
he  so  well  combats  ?  According  to  this  critic,  the  author  of  the  Acts  does  not  think 
of  reconciling  the  two  camps.  It  is  the  Pauline  party  alone  which,  working  on  its 
own  account,  h^^e  attempts  by  the  pen  of  one  of  its  members  "  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  its  past,  its  peculiar  origin,  and  its  first  founder,  Paul  "  (p.  xxL).  Such, 
after  so  much  beating  about,  is  the  last  word  of  Baur's  school  on  the  aim  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Luke.  It  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  somewhat  strange  idea,  that  of  a  party  com- 
posing  a  historical  book  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  with  its  past  It  is  not, 
however,  inconceivable.  But  if  the  author  really  means  to  come  to  an  understanding 
about  the  beginnings  of  his  party,  it  is  because  he  knows  those  beginnings,  and  be- 
lieves in  them.  The  past  is  to  him  a  definite  quantity  by  which  he  measures  the 
present.  But  in  that  case,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  wilful  falsifications  of  histoiy  in 
which,  according  to  Overbeck  himself,  he  indulged  ?  The  miracles  of  6t  Peter  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Acts  are  set  down  to  the  account  of  legend  ;  but  those  of  Paul,  in  the 
second,  were  knowing^  invented  by  the  author.  To  restore  the  past  at  one's  own 
caprice,  is  that  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  with  it  ?  Much  more,  the  author  of 
the  Acts,  not  content  with  peopling  the  night  of  the  past  with  imaginary  events,  went 
the  length  of  putting  himsdf  '*  into  systematic  opposition**  (p.  xxxvi.)  to  what  Paul 
says  of  himself  in  his  epistles.  To  contradict  systematically,  that  is  to  say,  know- 
ingly, the  best  authenticated  documents  proceeding  from  the  founder  of  the  party — 
such  is  the  way  **  to  come  to  light  regarding  the  person  of  that  chief  "  I  The  Tubin- 
gen criticism  has  entangled  itself  in  a  cuI-de-Mc  from  which  it  cannot  escape  except 
by  renouncing  its  first  error,  the  opposition  between  the  principles  of  Paul  and  those 
of  the  Twelve.    We  shall  return  to  this  question  in  our  last  chapter. 

The  reperusal  of  the  third  Gospel  is  enough  to  convimxi  any  one  that  its  author 
seriously  pursues  a  historical  aim.  This  appears  from  -the  numerous  chronological, 
geographical,  and  other  like  notices  of  which  his  work  is  full  (Quirinius,  2:2;  the 
cycle  of  dates,  8  : 1  ;  the  age  of  Jesus,  5  :  28  ;  the  second-first  Sabbath,  6:1;  the 
details  regarding  the  material  support  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles,  8  : 1-3  ;  compare 
also  9  :  61,  13  :  22,  17 :  11,  21  :  87,  88,  etc.).  The  narrative  of  the  AcU  is  every- 
where strewn  with  similar  remarks  (on  Bethany,  1  :  12  ;  expulsion  of  the  Jews  by 
Claudius,  18  :  2  ;  Gallic,  5  :  12  ;  the  money  value  of  the  books  burned,  19  :  19  ;  the 
details  of  the  disturbance  at  Ephesus,  chap.  19  ;  the  fifty  days  between  Passover  and 
Pentecost,  of  which  the  narrative  of  the  journey  enables  us  to  give  an  exact  account, 
20  :  6 — ^21  :  16  ;  the  number  of  soldiers,  cavalry  and  infantry,  forming  the  escort, 
28  :  28  ;  the  circumstantial  account  of  the  shipwreck,  27  ;  the  nationality  and  figure- 
head of  the  vessel  which  carries  Paul  to  Rome,  28  :  11).  The  historical  purpose  of 
the  narrative  appears  from  the  programme  marked  out  in  the  prologue :  to  relate  aU 
thinff$,Jhnn  the  veryfirH,  in  order,  exactly  (1  :  8). 

Tet  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  more  than  the  other  evangelists  does 
the  author  reUte  history  merely  as  history— that  is  to  say,  to  interest  the  reader  and 
satisfy  bis  curiosity.    He  evidently  proposes  to  himselT  a  more  exalted  aim.    The 
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t 
tone  of  his  narrative  proves  this,  and  he  tells  us  so  himaetf .  He  has  before  bis  eyes 
a  reader  who  is  already  abreast  of  the  essential  points  of  the  gospel  verity,  and  whom 
he  wishes  to  furnish  with  the  means  of  confirming  the  reality  of  the  object  of  his 
faith  (r^  ao^Tieiav),  It  is  with  this  view  that  he  presents  him  with  a  full,  exact,  and 
consecutive  description  of  the  .life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  that  he  might 
[thus  himself]  verify  the  infallible  ccrtamty  of  those  things  wherein  he  has  been  in- 
structed." 

In  what  did  those  instructions  received  by  Theophilus  consist  ?  According  to  St. 
Puul  (1  Cor.  15  :  3-5),  the  essential  points  of  elementary  instruction  were  these  two : 
Christ  dead  for  aiir  sins,  and  risen  the  third  day.  In  Home  10  :  6-10  the  same  apos- 
tle thus  defines  the  object  of  faith,  and  the  contents  of  the  Christian  profesftion : 
Christ  descended  for  us  into  the  abyss,  and  ascended  for  us  to  heaven  ;  comp.  also 
Bom.  4  :  23-25.  Such  is  likewise  the  summary  of  Peter*s  preaching  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  * 

Kevertheless,  at  the  house  of  Cornelius  (Acts  10),  Peter  already  feels  the  need  of 
preparing  for  the  proclamation  of  those  decisive  saving  truths  by  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  nunistry  of  Jesus.  At  Antioch  of  Pisidia  (Acts  13  :  23,  24),  Paul  goes  back,  like 
Peter,  even  to  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  For  there  is  in  the  mind  of  every 
man,  face  to  face  with  an  important  historical  event,  the  felt  need  not  •merely  to  ac- 
count for  whftt  it  contains,  but  also  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  come  about.  And 
when  the  event  has  exercised,  and  continues  ever  to  exercise,  a  deep  influence  on  the 
lot  of  humanity,  and  on  that  of  eveiy  individual,  then  the  need  of  knowing  its  be- 
ginnings and  development,  its  genesis,  if  1  may  so  speak,  takes  forcible  possession  of 
every  serious  mind.  And  this  desire  is  legitimate.  The  more  value  the  event  has, 
the  more  important  is  it  fur  the  conscience  to  defend  itself  from  every  illusion  in 
regard  to  it.  8uch  must  have  been  the  position  of  a  large  number  of  believing  and 
cultured  Greeks,  of  whom  Theophilus  was  the  representative.  What  mysteries  must 
have  appeared  to  such  minds  in  those  unheard  of  events  which  form  the  goal  of  gos- 
pel history  :  a  man  dying  for  the  salvation  of  all  other  men  ;  a  Jew  mised  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  power  over  all  things  ;  and  that  especially  when 
those  events  were  presented  apart  from  their  connection  with  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded and  prepared  for  them,  having  all  the  appearance  of  abrupt  manifestations 
from  heaven  !  To  how  many  objections  must  such  doctrine  have  given  rise  ?  It  is 
not  without  reason  thi^t  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  cross  as,  to  ih^  Chreeks  fooUshness,  Was 
it  not  important  to  supply  a  point  of  support  for  such  instructions,  and  in  order  to  do 
that,  to  settle  them  on  the  solid  basis  of  facts  ?  To  relate  in  detail  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  this  history,  was  not  this  to  render  the  end  of  it  more  worthy  of  faith  ?  In 
dealing  with  such  men  as  Theophilus,  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for  supplying 
history  as  the  basis  of  their  catechetical  training. 

No  one  could  understand  better  than  St.  Paul  the  need  for  such  a  work,  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  though  it  were  to  him  that  the  initiative  was  due.  It  is  true 
there  existed  alr^y  a  considerable  number  of  accounts  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus ; 
but  according  to  1  :  3  (explained  in  contrast  with  vers.  1,  2),  those  works  were  only 
collections  of  anecdotes  put  together  without  connection  and  without  criticism.  Such 
compilations  could  not  sulfice  to  meet  the  want  in  question  ;  there  was  needed  a  his- 
tory properly  so  called,  such  as  that  which  Luke  announces  in  his  programme.  And 
if  Paul  among  the  helpers  who  surrounded  him,  had  an  evangelist  distingaished  for 
his  gifts  and  culture-^and  we  know  from  2  Cor.  8  :  18, 19,  that  there  was  really  one 
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of  this  description — how  could  he  help  casting  his  ^yes  on  him,  and  encotifaging  him 
to  undertake  so  excellent  a  work  ?    Such  is  the  task  which  Luke  has  discharged.    It 
is  neither  by  adducing  the  prophecies,  nor  by  the  personal  greatness  of  Jesus,  nor  by 
his  declarations  respecting  His  heavenly  origin,  that  the  author  of  the  third  GkMpel 
has  sought  to  establish  or  strengthen  the  faith  of  his  readers.    It  is  by  the  consecu- 
tive exposition  of  that  unique  history  whose  final  events  have  become  the  holy  ob- 
ject of  faith.    The  beginning  expltdns  the  middle,  and  the  middle  the  end  ;  and  from 
this  Uluminated  close  the  light  is  reflected  back  on  the  events  which  have  led  to  it 
It  Is  a  well-compacted  whole,  in  which  the  parts  mutually  support  one  another. 
Luke's  Gospel  is  tlie  only  one  which  in  this  view  presents  us  with  the  Gospel  history. 
It  is  very  truly,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  Gospel  of  the  d&odopment  (M.  Felix  Bovet). 
The  heavenly  exaltation  of  Jesus  was,  if  one  may  so  speak,  the  first  stage  in  the 
march  of  Christian  work.    There  was  a  second  more  advanced  :  the  state  of  things 
which  this  work  had  reached  at  the  time  when  the  author  wrote.  The  name  of  Christ 
preached  throughout  all  the  world,  the  Church  founded  in  all  the  cities  of  the  em- 
pire ;  such  was  the  astounding  spectacle  which  this  great  epoch  presented.    This  re- 
sult was  not,  like  the  life  of  Jesus,  an  object  of  faith  to  the  Ctentiles  ;  it  was  a  fact  of 
felt  experience.     It  required  to  be,  not  demonstrated,  but  explained,  and  in  some  re- 
spects justified.     How  had  the  Church  been  founded,  and  how  had  it  grown  so 
rapidly  ?    How  liad  it  become  open  to  the  Gentiles  ?    How  were  the  people  of  Israel, 
from  the  midst  of  whom  it  had  gone  forth,  themselves  excluded  from  it  ?    How  rec- 
oncile with  this  unexpected  event  God's  faithfulness  to  His  promises?    Could  the 
work  of  Christianity  really  be  under  those  strange  conditions  a  divine  work  ?    AH 
these  were  questions  which  might  justly  be  raised  in  the  minds  of  believers  from 
among  the  Gtentiles,  as  is  proved  by  the  passage  9-11  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
where  Paul  studies  this  very  problem  with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  ancient  Grentiles 
(11  :  18).     Only,  while  Paul  treats  it  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  speculation, 
and  answers  it  by  a  TheodUh,  the  book  of  Acts  labors  to  solve  it  historically.    The 
first  part  of  this  book  exhibits  the  Church  being  bom  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  glorified  Christ,  but  coming  into  collision  at  its  first  step  with  official  Judaism. 
The  second  part  exhibits  God  preparing  for  the  new  progress  which  this  work  was  to 
make  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  (Entiles,  and  Israel  at  the  same  time 
shedding  the  blood  of  Stephen,  and  the  King  of  Israel  slaying  or  disposed  to  slay  the 
two  chief  apostles— in  a  word,  the  rebellion  of  Israel  in  the  Holy  Land.     The  Isst 
part,  finally,  represents  the  divine  work  embracing  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  ministry 
of  Paul  crowned  with  a  success  and  with  wonders  equal  at  least  to  those  which  bad 
signalized  the  ministry  of  Peter— most  certainly  this  parallelism,  as  Schneckenburger 
has  observed,  is  before  tlie  mind  of  the  author,  while  Judaism  continues  its  (^position 
in  every  city  of  the  pagan  world  where  Paul  preaches,  and  at  length  consummates 
that  opposition  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  synagogue.    Such  is  the  end  of  the  book.    Is  not 
the  intention  of  such  a  writing  clear  ?    The  narrative  is  a  justification.     But  this 
justification  is  not,  as  has  been  unworthily  thought,  that  of  a  man,  St.  Paul.  The  urn 
of  the  Acts  is  more  exalted.     By  its  simple  and  consecutive  statement  of  events,  this 
book  purports  to  give  the  explanation  and  justification  of  the  way  in  which  that  great 
religious  revolution  was  carried  through,  which  transferred  the  kingdom  of  God  fhim 
the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles  ;  it  is  the  apology  of  the  divine  work,  that  of  God  Himself. 
God  had  left  the  Gentiles  only  for  a  time,  IM  times  of  ignoranu  ;    He  had  tempo- 
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rarily  lei  them  utalk  in  their  ov>n  waye  (Acts  17  :  30  ;  14  :  16).  At  the  end  of  thlB  time, 
ilsrael,  first  sared,  was  to  become  the  instrument  of  universal  salvation,  the  apostle  of 
Christ  to  all  nations.  But  this  glorious  calling  which  the  apostles  so  often  holdout  to 
it  was  obstinately  rejected,  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  instead  of  being  established  by 
it,  was  forced  to  pass  aside  from  it.  It  was  therefore  not  God  who  broke  with  His 
people  ;  it  was  the  people  who  broke  -with  their  God.  Such  is  the  fact  which  the 
book  of  Acts  demonstrates  historically.  It  is  thus,  in  a  way,  the  counterpart  of  Gene- 
sis. The  latter  relates  how  the  transition  took  place  from  primitive  universalism  to 
theocratic  particularism,  through  Gk)d's  covenant  with  Abraham.  The  Acts  relate 
how  God  returned  from  this  temporary  particularism  tu  the  conclusive  universalism, 
which  was  ever  His  real  thought.  But  while  simply  describing  the  fact,  the  Acts  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  abnormal  and  unforeseen  form  in  which  it  came  about. 

The  end  common  to  Luke's  two  writings  is  therefore  to  strengthen  faith,  by  ex- 
hibiting the  principle  and  phases  of  that  renewal  which  his  eye  had  just  witnessed. 
Two  great  results  had  been  successively  effected  before  the  eyes  of  his  contempora- 
ries. In  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  world  had  received  a  Saviour  and  Master  ;  this  Sav- 
iour and  Master  had  established  His  kingdom  over  humanity.  The  Gospel  sets  forth 
the  first  of  those  events  ;  the  Acts  the  second.  The  Gospel  has  for  its  subject  the 
invisible  revolution,  the  substitution  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Himself  of  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Spirit  for  the  reign  of  the  letter,  the  transforming  of  the  relations  of  God 
to  man,  salvation,  the  principle  of  that  historical  revolution  which  was  to  follow. 
The  Acts  narrate  the  external  revolution,  the  preaching  of  salvation  with  its  conse- 
quences, the  acceptance  of  tbe  Gentiles,  and  their  substitution  in  the  place  of  Israel. 
Salvation  and  the  Church,  such  are  the  two  works  of  Grod  on  which  the  author  meant 
to  shed  the  light  of  ^the  divine  mind.  The  Ascension  linked  them  together.  The  goal 
of  the  one,  it  was  the  foundation  uf  the  other.  Hence  the  narrative  of  the  Ascension 
becomes  the  bond  of  the  two  writings.  The  aim  of  the  work,  thus  understood,  ex- 
plains its  beginning  (the  announcement  of  the  forerunner's  birth),  its  middle  (the  As- 
cension), and  its  end  (Paul  and  the  synagogue  at  Rome). 

II. — Tfie  Time  of  Composition, 

The  very  various  opinions  regarding  the  date  of  our  Ctospel  (Introd.  §  3)  may  be 
arranged  in  three  groups.  The  first  class  fix  it  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
between  60  and  70  ;  the  second,  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of 
the  first  century  (Holtzmann,  from  70  to  80  ;  Keim,  about  90) ;  the  third,  Baur  and 
his  school,  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  century  (Volkmar,  about  100  ;  Hilgenfeld, 
Zeller,  from  100  to  110  ;  Baur,  after  130).  The  traditions  which  we  have  quoted  (§  8) 
and  the  facts  which  we  have  enumerated  (§  1)  seem  to  us  at  once  to  set  aside  the  dates 
of  the  third  group,  and  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  second.  Tradition  has  preserved  to  us 
only  one  precise  date,  that  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  when  he  places  the  com- 
position of  Luke  l)efore  that  of  Mark,  and  fixes  the  latter  at  the  period  of  Peter's  so- 
journ at  Rome— that  is  to  say,  in  64  (According  to  Wieseler),  or  between  64  and  67 
(according  to  others).  Following  this  view,  our  Gospel  must  have  been  composed  be- 
tween 60  and  67.  The  opinion  of  Irenseus  is  not,  as  is  often  said,  opposed  to  this 
(§  8).  Let  us  examine  the  objections  raised  by  criticism  to  this  traditional  date, 
which  would  place  the  composition  of  otu*  Gospel  antecedently  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 
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1.  The  great  number  of  gospel  narrativeB  already  published  before  our  GeKj^l 
according  to  the  prologue,  presupposes  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  the  i^iostolic 
age.*  But  why  might  not  numerous  attonpts  at  compiling  traditions  relatiye  to  the 
history  of  Jesus  have  been  made  during  the  first  thirty  years  which  followed  eveste 
so  great?  **  Though  the  art  of  writmg  had  not  yet  existed*  it  would  have  been  in- 
vented  for  such  a  subject,**  says  Lange.  When,  especially,  the  generation  of  the 
immediate  witnesses  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour  began  to  be  cleared  away  by  death, 
and  when  the  apostles,  His  official  witnesses,  left  Palestioe  to  go  and  preacl  to  other 
nations,  was  it  not  inevitable  that  the  gospel  literature  should  appear  to  fill  up  this 
double  void  ?  Now  it  was  about  the  year  60,  at  the  latest,  that  those  circumstanoes 
emerged. 

2.  The  work  of  Luke  betrays  a  certain  amount  off  criticism,  in  regard  to  its  sources, 
which  leads  to  a  date  posterior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  from  the  time 
when. the  Author  had  before  him  a  certain  number  of  works  on  the  subject,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  could  not  compose  his  narrative  without  estimating  those  sooroeB 
critiQally  ;  that  might  be  done  at  any  period.    All  that  was  needed  for  it  was  leisure. 

3.  Tlie  influence  of  legend  (Overbeck)  is  alleged  in  the  writings  of  Luke,  and  a 
Paulinism  already  in  a  state  of  decadence  (Reuss,  so  far  as  the  Acts  is  concerned). 
But  has  the  third  Gospel  presented  to  us  a  single  description  resembling  that  of  the 
fire  lighted  in  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  the  baptism,  which  Justiu  relates  ;  or  a  single 
word  which  has  any  resemblance  to  the  account  of  the  tnarvellous  vines  of  the  mil- 
lennial kingdom,  in  Papias  ;  or  a  single  scene  amplified  like  that  which  is  dniwn  by 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  of  the  interview  between  Jesus  and  tlie  rich  j'ouiig  mau 
(sec  on  the  passage)  ?  Such  are  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  myth.  Luke  is  entirely 
free  from  it.  As  to  the  weakening  of  the  Pauline  idea,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  treat 
it  thoroughly  till  chap.  4.  We  shall  only  say  here,  that  so  far  from  its  being  the  fact 
that  Luke  gives  us  a  Paulinism  in  a  state  of  decline,  it  is  Paul  himself  who,  in  the 
Acts,  following  the  example  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel,  agrees  to  realize  Christian  egmi- 
uality  only  in  the  restricted  measure  in  which  it  is  practicable.  Fidelity  to  prindpk 
does  not  prevent  men  of  God  from  exercising  that  prudence  and  charity  which  in  prac- 
tice can  take  account  of  a  given  situation. 

4.  The  Biege  of  Jerusalem  is  described  in  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  in  so  precise  and 
detailed  a  form  (19  :  43,  44  ;  21 :  20-24),  in  comparison  with  the  compilations  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  Luke's  account  is  not  subsequent 
to  tlic  event.  Jesus  predicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  is  cert^n.  The 
witnesses  who  accused  Him  of  this  before  the  Sanhedrim  did  not  invent  what  was  ab- 
solutely false,  and  Stephen  rested  his  statement  on  some  such  prophecy  (Acts  6 ;  14). 
Kow  if  Jesus  predicted  this  catastrophe  as  a  prophet,  there  is  no  reason  why  He 
should  not  have  prophetically  announced  some  details  of  it.  But  if  He  predicted  it 
simply  through  the  force  of  His  political  insight,  He  could  not  but  be  aware  also  that 
this  destruction  implied  a  siege,  and  that  the  siege  could  not  take  place  without  the 
means  in  use  at  the  time  (investment,  trenches,  etc.),  and  would  be  followed  by  all  the 
well-known  terrible  consequences.  Kow  nothing  in  the  details  given  passes  beyond 
the  measure  of  those  general  indications. 

5.  The  final  advent  of  our  Lord,  it  is  further  said,  stands  in  Mark  and  Matthew  in 

*  Keim :  "  Eiue  reiche  Evangelieo-Literatur  zeigtden  vorgerUcktenBIflthljestBiid 
des  Christenthums.'* 
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immediate  comieetion  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  while  in  Luke  it  is  widely 
separated  from  it  by  the  interval  of  the  times,  qf  the  Oenh'les  {21 :  24).  In  other  pas- 
sages, besides,  the  idea  of  the  proximity  of  the  Parousia  is  designedly  effaced ;  so 
9  :  27,  where  Luke  makes  Jesus  say  that  some  of  the  disciples  present  shall  see,  not 
"  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  His  kingdom"  (Matthew),  but  simply  the  kiJigdom  qf  God, 
This  all  proves  that,  at  the  period  when  Luke  was  writing,  experience  had  already 
led  the  Church  to  give  up  the  idea  that  the  return  of  Christ  would  immediately  follow 
I  (Miu^  in  Matthew)  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We  hold  that  the  relation  of  im- 
'  mediate  succession  between  the  two  events  laid  down  by  Matthew  proves  that  his 
Gospel  was  composed  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  we  cannot  admff, 
what  is  held  by  the  entire  body  ahnost  of  modern  critics,  that  the  interval  supposed 
by  Luke  between  those  two  events  proves  the  date  of  his  Gkwpel  to  be  after  that 
catastrophe.  We  have  already  treated  several  points  bearing  on  this  question  in  our 
exegesis  (pp.  445,  446).  The  decisive  question  here  is  how  Jesus  Christ  Himself- 
spoke  on  the  subject.  We  think  we  have  given  indubitable  evidence,  from  a  very 
large  number  of  His  sayings,  that  in  His  view  His  advent  was  to  be  separated  by  a 
considerable  period,  not  only  from  the  time  that  He  was  speaking,  but  from  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  Him,  was  to  happen  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  contemporary  generation.  The  bridegroom  who  delays  his  coming ;  the  por- 
ter who  has  to  watch  late  or  till  midnight,  or  till  cock-crow,  or  even  till  morning, 
waiting  for  his  master  ;  the  parable  of  the  leaven,  which  exhibits  the  gospel  slowly 
and  by  a  process  wholly  from  within  transforming  the  relations  of  human  life,  that 
gospel  which  must  be  preached  before  His  return  throughout  the  whole  world,  while 
the  apostles  shall  not  even  have  had  time  to  announce  it  to  all  the  cities  of  Israel  be- 
fore the  judgment  of  the  nation,  etc.  etc. — all  proves  to  us  that  Jesus  Himself  never 
confounded  in  one  and  the  same  catastrophe  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end 
of  the  present  dispensation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  Jesus  expressed  His  view  on 
this  subject.  He  must  have  spoken  as  Luke  makes  Him  speak,  and  not  as  Matthew 
makes  Him  speak  ;  that  consequently  He  must  really  have  delivered  two  distinct  dis- 
courses on  those  two  subjcc^  so  entirely  different  in  His  eyes,  and  not  one  merely  in 
which  He  blended  the  two  events  in  a  single  description  (Matt.  24).  Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  Luke  says  (see  chap.  17,  on  the  return  of  Christ,  and  chap.  21,  on  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem).  If  it  is  so,  with  what  right  can  it  be  alleged  that  Luke  could 
not  recover  the  historical  truth  on  this  point  as  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  on  so  many 
others,  and  that  his  essentially  more  accurate  account  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  is  pro* 
duced  only  by  a  deliberate  alteration  of  the  documents  which  he  had  before  him  ? 
What !  Luke  returned  by  the  path  of  error  or  falsehood  to  historical  truth  !  Really 
criticism  here  exacts  more  from  sound  sense  than  it  can  bear.  Besides,  it  is  psycho- 
logically impossible  that  Luke  should  have  indulged  in  manipulating  at  pleasure  the 
sayings  of  that  Being  on  whom  his  faith  was  fixed,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  Son  of 
God.  Again,  in  this  respect  criticism  ascribes  a  procedure  to  him  which  sound 
sense  rejects.  The  sayings  of  our  Lord  may  have  been  involuntarily  modified  by  tra- 
dition, and  have  come  to  the  evangelists  in  different  and  more  or  less  altered  forms  ; 
but  we  cannot  allow  that  they  invented  or  changed  them  deliberately.  In  what  re- 
sults are  we  landed  if  we  take  the  opposite  view  1  It  is  asserted  that  some  unknown 
poet  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  about  68,  the  eschatological  discourse.  Matt  24 ; 
then,  ten  or  twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Luke  not  less  knowingly 
and  deliberately  transformed  this  discourse  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  !    But 
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we  ask  :  if  such  were  really  the  origin  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  would  they  be  what 
they  are  ?  Would  their  general  harmony,  and  the  points  so  often  observed  at  which 
they  fit  into  one  another,  be  what  they  are,  especially  in  our  synoptics  ? 

In  opposition  to  those  reasons,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  of  little  weight,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  proofs  which  the  book  itself  furnishes,  to  the  fact  of  its  being  composed 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  1.  The  aim  which,  as  we  have  seen,  explains 
the  Gospel  and  the  Acts,  coincides  thoroughly  with  that  of  the  great  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  especially  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  besides,  the  correspondences  in  delaU 
between  the  third  Gospel  and  that  letter  are  so  many  and^  striking,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  two  writings  proceeded  from  the  same  surroundings  and  at 
the  same  period.  For  they  are  evidently  intended  to  meet. the  same  practical  wants.* 
The  main  fact  here  is,  that  Luke  resolves  historically  precisely  the  same  problem  of 
the  rejection  of  Israel  and  the  calling  of  the  Gtotiles  which  Paul  treats  speculatively 
in  the  important  passage,  Rom.  9-11. 

2.  The  purity  of  the  tradition,  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  the  narratives,  and 
especially  the  appropriateness  which  Luke  is  able  to  restore  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus, 
and  which  alone  makes  their  full  charm  felt,  do  not  admit  of  the  view  that  this  book 
was  written  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  events,  and  that  it  was  wholly  outaide 
the  circle  of  the  first  witnesses.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  not  yet  burst  over 
the  Holy  Land  and  scattered  that  Primitive  Christian  Society,  when  such  information 
was  collected  as  that  to  which  we  owe  records  so  ^ivid  and  pure. 

8.  The  book  of  Acts,  certainly  written  after  the  Gospel,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  composed  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  True,  it  has  been  alleged  that 
8 :  26  proves  the  contrary,  but  without  the  least .  foundation,  as  Overbeck  acknowl- 
edges. The  words :  *'  Now  it  is  desert,"  in  this  passage,  refer  not  to  the  town  of 
Gaza,  but  to  the  route  pointed  out  by  the  angel,  either  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
more  frequented  way  (Overbeck),  or,  as  appears  to  us  more  natural,  to  explain  the 
scene  which  is  about  to  follow.  How  would  it  be  possible  for  this  writing,  at  least 
in  its  last  lines,  not  to  contain  the  least  allusion  to  this  catastrophe,  nor  even  a  word 

*  In  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke,  Jesus  is  described  as  the  son  of  David  by 
His  descent  from  Mary,  and  as  the  Son  of  God  by  His  sup<irnatural  birth  ;  St  Paul 
begins  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  the  words :  '*  Made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  €rod  in  virtue  of  the  spirit  of 
holiness.^'  Luke's  two  writings,  in  their  unity,  demonstrate  Israel's  right  of  priority 
in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  what  else  is  this  than  the  privilege  of  the  irpurov, 
first,  expressly  attributed  to  the  Jews  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  1 :  16  ?  Jesus,  in  Lake,  is 
circumcised  on  the  eighth  day.  and  presented  in  the  temple  on  the  fortieth — two  cer- 
emonies which  subject  Him  during  His  earthly  life  to  the  law  ;  Paul,  as  if  he  were 
alluding  to  those  facts  related  only  by  Luke,  caUs  Jesus  '*  a  minister  of  the  circam- 
cision"  (Rom.  15  : 8),  and  speaks  of  Him,  Gal.  4:4,  '*  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  law."  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  declares  the  universality  of  the  divine  revelation  which 
preceded  that  uf  the  Gospel :  "■  God  left  not  Himself  without  witness  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;"  Paul,  Rom.  1  :  19,  20,  likewise  declares  the  revelation  of  the  invisible  G<Ki 
made  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  works  of  creation.  Luke  points  to  the  Good  Samaritan 
doing  instinctively  what  neither  the  priest  nor  the  Levite,  though  holders  of  the  law. 
did  ;  Paul,  Rom.  2  :  14-15,  26-27,  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  who  do  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,  and  who  thereby  shall  condemn  the  Jew.  who  hears,  but  at  the 
same  time  breaks  that  law.  Luke  speaks  of  the  times  of  ignorance,  during  whidL 
God  suffered  the  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways  :  Paul,  of  the  forbearance  which 
God  showed  in  regard  to  past  sins,  during  the  time  of  His  long-suffering  (Horn.  3  :  25). 
It  would  be  tedious  to  prolong  this  parallel. 
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tOQching  the  death  of  St.  Pau],  which  must  have  preceded  it  by  a  few  years  ?  We 
have  already  discussed  this  question  (Introd.  p.  8  e^  teq.).  We  shall  sum  up  by  say- 
ing that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mention  of  the  term  of  two  years,  iu  the  last  Terses 
of  the  Acts,  clearly  assumes  that  a  new  phase  in  Paul's  life  had  begun  after  his  cap- 
tivi^,  on  the  other  hand  the  complete  silence  of  the  author  as  to  the  end  of  the 
apostle's  career  proves  that  this  phase  had  not  yet  terminated.  The  Acts  must  there- 
fore have  been  written  in  the  interval  between  the  end  of  Paul's  first  captivity  at 
Itome  (in  the  spring  of  the  year  64)  and  his  martyrdom  (about  67).*  The  Gospel  muat 
have  been  composed  a  short  time  before. 

Again,  it  has  been  alleged  that  a  considerable  interval  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  composition  of  those  two  writings  ;  because  the  tradition  followed  by  Luke  in  tha 
Acts,  in  regard  to  the  ascension,  differs  from  that  which  dictated  the  account  of  the 
event  in  the  Gospel,  and  consequently  supposes  new  information.  We  have  proved 
in  our  exegesis  that  this  hypothesis  is  erroneous.  The  account  in  the  Gospel  is  given 
summarily,  with  the  view  of  presenting  in  the  subsequent  work  a  more  complete 
view  of  the  event. 

4.  We  have  explained  in  the  Introduction,  the  influence  which  Luke  exercised  on 
the  unauthentic  f  conclusion  of  Mark,  by  supposing  that  the  first  of  those  works  ap- 
peared about  the  time  when  the  composition  of  the  second  must  have  been  interrupted 
(at  the  passage,  Mark  16  : 8).  We  shall  here  take  a  step  further.  If  it  is  true,  as 
seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  exegesis,  that  Luke  was  not  acquainted  either  with 
the  €k)spel  of  Matthew  or  Mark,  it  follows  that  he  wrote  shortly  after  those  two  Gos- 
pels had  appeared  ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  failed  to  know  works  of  such  im- 
portance on  the  subject  which  he  was  treating.  If  therefore  our  ez^getical  result  is 
established,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  composed  almost  simul- 
ta^eoualy  with  the  other  two  synoptics.  We  shall  examine  the  premises  of  this  con- 
clusion more  closely  in  chap.  3.  Now,  if  it  follows  from  the  confounding  of  the  two 
discourses  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  on  the  end  of  the  world,  in  Matthew 
and  Mark,  that  those  writings  are  anterior  to  the  first  of  those  events,  supposing  that 
Luke  did  not  know  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  he  must  share  in  this  priority. 

It  seems  to  us  on  aU  these  accounta  that  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the 
Acts  must  be  placed  between  the  years  64  and  67,  as  was  indicated  by  tradition. 

III.— r/w5  Aulhar, 

Here  we  start  from  a  fact  universally  admitted,  namely,  the  identic  of  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts.  This  is  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  criticism  is 
unanimous.  Holtzmann  says  (p.  874) :  *'  It  must  now  be  admitted  as  indisputable, 
that  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  is  one  and  the  same  person  with  the  author  of  the 
Acts."  Indeed,  the  identity  of  the  style,  the  correspondence  of  the  plan,  andUie 
continuity  of  the  narrative,  do  not  admit  of  the  least  doubt  in  this  respect,  as  Zelier 
also  proves. 
-    Who  is  this  author  ?    Tradition  answers  :  Luke,  Paul's  fellow-laborer.    If  it  goes 

*  The  words  of  Paul,  Acts  20  :  25,  do  not  prove  that  the  Acts  were  written  after 
Paul's  death,  as  has  been  alleged.  For  Luke  does  not  make  Paul,  any  more  than 
Jesus,  speak  according  to  his  own  fancy. 

\  It  is  to  be  borne  m  mind  that  there  is  wide  difference  of  view,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  authorities,  regarding  this  portion.    It  may  prove  clearly  authentic.  — J .  H. 
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SO  far  as  to  ascribe  to  Paul  himself  a  share  in  the  composition,  this  is  a  later  amp/i- 
flcation  which,  as  we  have  seen  (Introd.  p.  17),  is  foreign  to  the  primitive  statement. 

No  other  objections  are  raised  agamst  the  truth  of  this  traditional  assertion,  than 
the  arguments  alleged  to  prove  the  composition  of  our  two  writings  in  the  second 
century,  a  time  at  which  tliere  could  no  longer  be  a  fellow-laborer  of  St.  Paul.  Thoee 
arguments  having  been  refuted,  it  only  remains  US  bring  forward  from  those  two 
wxitings  the  positive  reasons  to  be  alleged  in  support  of  the  indication  fiunished  by 
tradition : 

1.  It  appears  from  the  prologue  that  the  author  was  not  one  of  the  apostles,  but 
one  of  their  immedCate  discipUs,  *'  a  Christian  of  the  second  apostolic  generation** 
(H^an).  This  is  implied  in  the  words  :  *'  As  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  which 
from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  of  these  tilings. " 

3.  This  disciple  was  a  Christian  from  among  the  Gentiles ;  for,  as  Holtzmann 
observes,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  Jewish  Christian  would  have  spoken  of  the  elders 
qf  the  Jews  (7  : 3),  of  a  city  of  the  Jews  (23  :  51),  etc.,  etc.)  The  position  of  John,  in 
whom  we  find  similar  expressions,  was  entirely  different.  In  his  case  this  form  of 
expression  Is  explained  by  reasons  of  a  peculiar  nature.) 

3.  This  Greek  Christian  was  a  believer  formed  in  the  school  of  Paul.  This  Is 
proved  by  that  breath  of  broad  universallsm  which  inspires  his  two  writings,  and 
more  xmrticularly  by  the  correspondence  as  to  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper  in 
his  account  and  Paul's. 

4.  He  must  even  have  been  one  of  the  apostle's  fellow -laborers  in  the  work  of 
evangelization,  at  least  if  he  is  speaking  of  himself  in  the  passages  where  the  first 
person  plural  occurs  in  the  book  of  Acts.  And  this  explanation  seems  to  be  the  only 
admissible  one.  If  it  is  well  founded,  it  further  follows  that  the  author  cannot  be 
one  of  &e  fellow  laborers  of  Paul  who  are  designated  by  name  in  the  Acts,  for  he 
never  speaks  of  himself  except  anonymously. 

5.  This  apostolic  helper  must  have  been  a  man  of  letters.  This  is  proved  by  the 
prologue  prefixed  to  his  work,  the  classic  style  of  this  piece,  as  well  as  of  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Acts  which  he  composed  independently  of  any  document  (the  last  parts 
of  the  book) ;  finally,  by  the  refined  and  delicate  complexion  of  mind  and  the  histori- 
cal talent  which  appear  in  his  two  writings. 

Now  all  those  features  belong  signally  to  Luke.    We  have  seen  (Introd.  p.  11) : 
1.  Paul  ranks  Luke  among  the  Christians  of   Greek  origin.  2.  He  assigns  him 
a  distinguished  place  within  the  circle  of  his  disciples  and  fellow-laborers.    3.  The 
title  physician  which  he  gives  him  leads  us  to  ascribe  to  him  a  scientific  and  literary 
culture  probably  superior  to  that  of  the  other  apostolic  helpers. 

Not  only  do  the  criteria  indicated  all  apply  to  Luke,  but  they  do  not  apply  well  to 
any  other.  Barnabas  was  of  Jewish  origin,  for  he  was  a  Levite  ;  Silas  also,  for  he 
belonged  to  the  Primitive  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Timothy  was  a  young  Lycaonian, 
probably  without  culture,  which  explains  the  timid  shrinking  which  seems  to  have 
characterized  him  as  an  evangelist  (1  Cor.  16  :  10,  11 ;  2  Thn.  1  :  6-8).  Besides,  all 
these  are  designated  by  name  in  the  Acts.  Luke  only  (with  the  exception  of  Titus) 
never  appears  by  name.  We  see  that  the  evidences  borrowed  from  Luke's  writings 
harmonize  with  those  furnished  by  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  that  both  coincide  with 
the  traditional  statement.  Now,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Primitive  Church  gave 
itself  to  the  critical  investigation  which  we  have  been  making,  this  agreement  be- 
tween the  critical  result  and  the  historical  testimony  raises  the  fact  of  the  authorship 
of  St.  Luke  to  the  highest  degree  of  scientific  certainty. 
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Moreover,  all  the  authors  whose  Judgment  has  not  been  perverted  by  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Tubingen  criticism  are  at  one  respecting  the  person  of  the  author.  **  It 
is  impossible/'  says  Holtzmann,  "  to  understand  why  Luke  should  not  be  the  author 
of  this  Gospel.*'  *'  The  author  of  this  Gospel/'  says  M.  R^nan  ("  Vie  de  J4bus/'  p. 
16),  **  is  certainly  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Now  the 
author  of  the  Acts  is  a  comiMmlon  of  St.  Paul,  a  title  which  perfectly  applies  to 
Luke. "  Keim  thus  expresses  himself  (p.  81) :  **  There  is  no  hx>m  to  doubt  that  this 
writing  was  composed  by  the  companion  of  Paul.  At  least  it  is  incomprehensible 
how  by  pure  conjecture  a  man  should  have  been  definitely  singled  out  whose  name 
so  rarely  appears  in  the  epistles  of  the  apostle. " 

TV.—TIte  Place  of  CampMition. 

Some  very  uncertain  traditions  place  the  composition  (as  we  have  seen,  Introd. 
§  3)  at  Alexandria  (many  mss.  Mnn.),  in  <^reeoe  (Beotia  and  Achaia»  Jerome),  or  at 
R6me.    A  modem  critic,  K0stlin,  has  proposed  Asia  Minor. 

We  find  little  ground  in  the  two  writings  for  deciding  between  those  different  possi- 
bilities. The  explanations  appended  to  certain  geographical  names  by  no  means  prove, 
as  some  seem  to  think,  that  the  author  did  not  write  in  the  country  to  which  those 
localities  belonged  ;  they  only  prove  that  he  did  not  suppose  those  localities  known  to 
TheophUus  or  to  his  readers  in  general.  Thus  it  cannot  be  concluded,  as  has  been 
attempted  from  the  explanation  respecting  the  city  of  Philippl  (Acts  16  :  12),  that  he 
did  not  write  in  Macedonia  ;  nor  from  those  about  Athens  (17  :  21),  that  he  did  not 
write  in  Attica  ;  nor  from  those  about  the  Fair  Havens  and  Phenice  (27  :  8-12),  that 
he  did  not  write  in  Crete  ;  and  as  little  from  explanations  about  localities  in  Palestine 
(Luke  1  :  26,  4  :  31,  Nazareth,  Capernaum,  cities  of  Galilee  ;  8  :  26,  the  country  of 
the  Gadarenes,  opposite  Galilee  ;  23  :  51,  Arimathea,  a  city  of  the  Jews ;  24  :  18, 
Enmiaus.  60  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  ;  Acts  1  :  12,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  near  Jeru- 
salem), tl^t  he  did  not  write  in  Palestine.  What  those  passages  prove  is 
that  he  dm  not  write  for  the  Christians  of  Palestine  or  Macedonia,  or  Attica 
or  Crete,  at  least  exclusively.  Because  of  the  absence  of  similar  explanations  reigard- 
ing  certain  Sicilian  and  Italian  localities  (Acts  28  :  12,  Syracuse  ;  ver.  18,  Rheginm, 
Puteoli ;  ver.  15,  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns),  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  he  wrote  in  Sicily,  in  Italy,  or  in  Rome,  but  only  that  he  knew  those  localities 
to  be  familiar  to  his  readers.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  from  the  country 
of  his  readers  we  may  draw  an  inference  in  regard  to  the  place  of  composition  ;  for 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  an  author  writes  for  t|ie  public  with  which  he  finds  him* 
self  immediately  surrounded. 

The  evidences  which  Zeller  thinks  he  has  discovered  in  favor  of  Rome  as  the  place 
of  composition  either  depend  on  his  explanation  of  the  aim  of  Luke's  writings,  which 
has  been  proved  false,  or  are  unsupported,  for  example,  when  he  allies  the  interest 
which  the  author  shows  for  this  city  by  making  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  church 
by  Paul  the  culminating  point  of  his  narrative.  -Now  the  fact  is,  as  we  have  proved, 
that  this  last  chapter  of  the  Acts  has  an  altogether  different  bearing. 

The  reasons  alleged  by  Kfistlin  and  Overbeck  in  'favor  of  Ephesus  are  not  more 
conclusive.  1.  It  is  asserted  that  Marcion,  on  his  way  from  Asia  Minor  to  Rome, 
brought  thence  Luke's  Gospel.  But  by  that  time  this  writing  was  spread—this  is 
proved  by  facts  (Introd.  §  1),  as  well  as  the  other  two  synoptics— throughout  all  the 
churches.  Marcion  did  not  introduce  it  into  western  Christendom  ;  he  merely  chose 
it  among  the  received  Gospels  as  the  one  which  he  could  the  most  easily  adapt  to  his 
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system.  2.  The  author  of  the  Acts  loves  to  describe  the  persons  who  afterward  played 
a  part  in  Asia  Minor.  But  John,  the  chief  personage  of  the  church  of  Asia  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  is  wholly  eclipsed  in  the  Acts  by  Peter  and  Paul.  3.  The 
Acts  relate  with  predilection  Paurs  sojourn  at  Ephesus.  True,  but  in  such  a  way  as 
to  place  in  relief  Peter*s  ministiy  at  Jerusalem.  Paul's  sojourn  at  Ephesus  was  the 
culminating  point  of  his  apostolate,  as  the  times  which  followed  Pentecost  were  the 
apogee  of  Peter's. 

Evidences  so  arbitrary  cannot  lay  a  foundation  for  any  solid  result.  Once  assured 
of  the  author's  person,  wq  should  rather  start  from  his  history.  Luke  was  at  Rome 
with  St.  Paul  from  the  spring  of  the  year  62  (Acts  28) ;  he  was  still  there  when  tiie 
epistles  were  sent  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon.  But  when  the  apostle  wrote  to 
the  Philippians,  about  the  end  of  63  or  beginning  of  64,  he  had  already  left  Home,  for 
Paul  sends  no  greeting  from  him  to  this  church,  so  well  li^nown  to  Luke.  When, 
therefore,  the  two  years'  captivity  of  the  apostle  spoken  of  in  the  Acts  came  to  a 
close,  and  consequently  that  captivity  itself,  he  was  no  longer  with  the  apotitlc. 
Some  years  later,  when  Paul,  imprisoned  at  Home  for  the  second  time,  sent  from  that 
city  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Luke  was  again  with  him.  Where  dkd  he  reside 
in  the  interval?  Probably  in  Greece,  among  those  churches  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  in  whose  service  he  had  labored  along  with  Paul,  and  in  Acbaia  rather  than 
Macedonia,  seeing  Paul  does  not  salute  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  Might 
it  not  then  be  at  this  period,  and  in  this  latter  country,  ''  in  the  countries  of  Adiaia 
andBeotia,"  as  Jerome  says,  that  he  composed  his  Gospel?*  As  to  the  Acts,  he 
must  have  composed  it  somewhat  later,  probably  at  Home  beside  Paul,  shortly  before 
his  martyrdom  in  67.  The  parchments  which  Paul  asked  Timothy  to  bring  him 
from  Asia,  at  the  time  when  only  Luke  was  with  him,  were  perhaps  documents 
which  were  to  be  used  in  this  work  ;  for  example,  the*  suaimaries  of  the  admirable 
discourses  at  Antioch,  Athens,  and  Miletus,  which  are  like  jewels  set  in  the  narrative 
<»f  the  Acts.  The  work  was  published  when  the  head  of  the  apostle  f|y  under  the 
.sword.  Hence  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  that  event.  The  compoMion  of  the 
Acts,  both  in  respect  of  place  and  date,  would  be  nearly  connected  with  iftiat  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  which  Luke's  writings  have  several  other  features  of 
agreement  which  are  highly  remarkable,  f 

*  We  went  further  in  the  development  of  this  hypothesis  in  our  first  edition.  We 
supposed  Corinth,  and  even  the  house  of  Gains,  Paul's  host  in  that  city  (Ham. 
16 :  23),  as  the  place  of  composition.  M.  G.  Meyer  has  rightly  observed  in  his  review, 
that  in  this  case  there  was  no  reason  to  hinder  lixike  from  taking  textuallyfrom  First 
"Corinthians  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper.  We  therefore  with- 
draw those  hypothetical  details. 

f  As  to  the  situation,  the  author  of  this  epistle  (we  should  say  Luke,  if  the  reasons 
in  favor  of  BamabHS  or  Silas  did  not  seem  to  us  to  preponderate)  is  about  to  set  out 
from  Italy  with  Timothy,  just  delivered  from  prison  (alter  the  martyrdom  of  Paul). 
For  internal  analogies  compare  the  following  passages  : 

Luke  1:2,  Heb.  2 : 3. 

''2:16,            .....  ••     1:6,8,10. 

"2:7 "2:14. 


<t 


2  :  40,  52 "     2  :  17,  etc. 


In  Luke,   the  transformation  of    the         In  the  Epistle  to  the   Hebrews,   the 
Mosaic  system  into  spiritual  obedience.  transformation   of   the   Levitical   culUu 

into  a  spiritual  cultus. 
In  both,  the  idea  of  the  human  development  of  Jesus  forming  the  foundation  of 
the  (Uhristology. 
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CHAPTKR  III.  . 

THE  SOUBCES  OF    LUKE,   AND  THE  RBLATION  OF  THE  BYNOPTIG8  TO  ONE  ANOTHER. 

We  have  reached  the  most  arduous,  but  DOt  the  least  important  part  of  our  task. 
This  domain  is  that  of  hypothesis  ;  but  as  it  is  from  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible 
mountain  r^ons  that  the  rivers  which  fertilize  and  the  torrents  which  devastate 
come  down,  so  it  is  from  the  obscure  regions  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter  that 
we  get  those  widely  various  and  yet  influential  criticisms  on  the  value  of  the  6ospel 
history,  which  find  their  way  even  to  the  people.  We  shall  first  take  up  what  con- 
cerns the  third  Gospel  in  particular  ;  then  we  shall  extend  our  study  to  the  other  two 
synoptics.  For  those  three  writings  are  of  a  piece,  and  every  definitive  judgment  on 
the  one  involves  a  result  gained  in  regard  to  the  other  two. 

L — l^he  Smircs*  of  Luke. 

Two  questions  present  themselves : 
I.  Is  Luke  dependent  eith^  on  Matthew  or  Mark  ? 
II.  And  if  not,  what  were  the  true  sources  of  this  work  ? 

I. 

We  have  throughout  the  whole  of  our  commentary  exhibited,  in  the  narrative  and 
style,  those  characteristics  which  seem  to  us  to  demonstrate  Luke's  entire  indepen- 
dence in  respect  of  Mark  and  Matthew.  It  only  remains  to  recapitulate  those  proofs, 
while  we  apply  them  to  refute  the  contrary  hypotheses. 

A.  As  to  Luke's  independence  in,  relation  to  Matthew,  we  shall  not  rest  our  conclu- 
sion on  the  numerous  narratives  which  the  first  has  more  than  the  second.  This  fact 
would  prove  only  one  thing  :  that  if  Matthew  served  as  a  source  to  Luke,  he  was  not 
the  only  one,  at  least  unless  we  hold,  with  Baur,  that  Luke  invented  whatever  he 
contains  more  than  Matthew — an  assertion  which  seems  to  us  to  be  already  sufficiently 
refuted.  Neither  shall  we  allege  the  many  narratives  of  Matthew  which  are  wanting 
in  Luke  ;  for  we  are  aware  of  the  reasons  which  might  lead  the  follower  to  omit  cer- 
tain facts  related  by  his  predecessor.    But  we  appeal  to  the  following  facts  : 

1.  Luke's  plan  is  entirely  indei)endent  of  that  of  Matthew  ;  for  it  appears  to  us 
superfluous,  after  the  investigations  which  we  have  just  carried  through,  again  to  re- 
fute the  opinion  of  Keim,  according  to  which  Luke's  plan  is  no  other  than  that  of 
Matthew  tpoUed.  What  appears  to  Us  above  all  inconceivable.  Is  that  in  the  account 
of  the  Journey  (from  9  :  51)  Luke  should  not  even  have  mentioned  Perea,  which  Mat- 
thew expressly  makes  the  theatre  of  the  corresponding  journey  (19  : 1).  Especially 
at  the  point  where  Luke's  narrative  rejoins  Matthew's  (18 :  15,  comp.  with  Matt. 
19  :  13),  one  would  expect  such  an  indication  without  fail. 

3.  The  ^tries  of  narrationi  in  Luke  is  wholly  independent  of  that  in  Matthew. 
Two  or  three  analogous  groups  like  those  of  the  baptism  and  temptation,  of  the  two 
Sabbatic  scenes  (Luke  Q  :1  et  seq.  and  parall.)  of  the  aspirants  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Luke  9  :  57  et  mq.  and  parall.).  and  of  the  various  scenes  belonging  to  the  Gadara  ex- 
cursion (Luke  8  :  22-56),  etc. ,  are  easily  explained  by  the  moral  or  chronological  con- 
nection of  the  events,  iu  virtue  of  which  they  formed  one  whole  in  tradition.    Be- 
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sides,  these  are  not  wanting  features  to  prove,  even  in  this  respect,  the  independence 
of  the  two  narratives.  For  example,  the  insertion  of  the  accounts  of  the  healing  of 
the  paralytic  and  of  the  calling  of  Matthew  in  Matthew's  narrative  of  the  Gadara  ex- 
cursion, and  Luke's  adding  of  a  third  aspirant  unknown  to  Matthew. 

3.  In  the  narrative  parts  common  to  both,  the  independence  of  Luke  in  the 
details qf  the  acemints  is  obvious  at  every  word.  The  author  who  wrote  Luke  1:2 
could  not  have  had  before  him  Matt.  1 : 2.  unless  he  had  the  formal  intention  of  con- 
tradicting him.  So  Keim  supposes  that  Luke  had  a  Matthew  before  him  which  did| 
TWt  yet  contain  the  accounts  of  the  infancy !  In  the  narrative  of  the  temptiition, ' 
would  Luke  take  the  liberty  of  inverting  the  order  of  the  temptations,  and  of  omitting 
the  appearance  of  the  angels  ?  Would  he  suppose  the  rite  of  the  confession  of  aios 
in  his  description  of  John's  baptism  ?  In  his  account  of  the  baptism  would  he  mod- 
ify the  terms  of  the  divine  utterance  ?  So  in  that  of  the  transfiguration  (see  the  exe- 
gesis). In  the  narrative  of  the  calling  of  Matthew  himself,  would  he  change  that 
apostle  into  an  unknown  person,  named  Levi  ?  Would  he  expressly  refer  to  another 
Sabbath  the  second  Sabbatic  scene  (6  : 6)  which  Matthew  places  on  the  same  day  as 
the  first  (13  : 9)  ?  Would  he  mention  a  single  demoniac  at  Gadara,  a  single  blind  man 
at  Jericho,  in  cases  where  Matthew  mentions  two  ?  When  borrowing  the  conversa- 
tion at  Cesarea  Philippi  from  Matthew,  would  he  omit  to  indicate  the  locality  where 
it  took  place  ?  Or  would  he  introduce  into  the  text  of  his  predecessor  such  puerile 
changes  as  the  substitution  of  eight  days  for  »ix,  in  the  narrative  of  the  transfigura- 
tion, etc.,  etc.  ?  We  shall  be  told  he  used  another  source  in  those  cases  in  which  he 
had  more  confidence.  This  supposition,  which  we  shall  examine  more  closely, 
would  solve  some  of  those  enigmas  indifferently,  but  not  all.  In  particular,  the  emis- 
sions of  details  remain  unexplained. 

4.  In  reporting  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  not  to  speak  here  of  the  dislocation  of  the 
great  discourses,  how  could  Luke  alter  so  seriously  the  terms  of  such  a  document  as 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  of  a  declaration  so  grave  as  that  regarding  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Spirit,  etc.,  etc.;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  indulge  in  such  pet^ 
changes  as  the  transformation  of  the  sheep  fallen  into  the  pit  into  an  ox,  or  of  the  two 
sparrows  which  are  sold  for  a  farthing  into  five  which  are  sold  for  two  farthings  ? 
How  could  he  introduce  into  the  middle  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  two  sayings 
which  seem  to  break  its  connection  (6  :  39,  40),  and  which  must  be  taken  from  two 
discourses,  held  in  entirely  different  situations,  according  to  Matt.  (15 :  14,  10  :  25). 
where,  besides,  they  have  an  altogether  different  application  ?  Have  we  here  again 
the  fact  of  another  document?  But,  in  conclusion,  to  what  purpose  does  he  use 
Matthew  ?  And  would  this  preference  for  the  other  source  go  so  far  a»  to  lead  him 
to  omit  such  sayings  as  these  :  "  Come  unto  me  .  .  .*'  which  Matthew  presented 
to  him  ?  For  who  eould  take  in  earnest  the  attempt  to  answer  this  proposed  by  Holtz- 
niann  (see  pp.  810,  811)  ? 

5.  The  chief  reason  for  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  regard  Matthew  as  one  of 
Luke's  sources,  is  the  identical  expressions  and  parts  of  phrases  which  occur  .both  in 
the  discourses  and  in  the  parallel  narratives.  But  whence  comes  it  that  this  resem- 
blance is,  as  M.  Nicolas  says,  intermittent,  and  that  not  only  in  the  same  narrative, 
but  in  the  same  paragraph  and  in  the  same  phrase  ?  Did  Luke  slavishly  copy  Mat- 
thew for  a  quarter  of  a  line,  and  then  in  the  next  quarter  write  independently  of 
him  ?  But  this  is  child's  play,  if  the  sense  is  the  same  ;  it  is  still  worse,  if  the  change 
alters  the  sense.    We  know  the  answer  which  is  again  given  here  :  he  had  not  Mat- 
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thew  only,  but  other  documents  as  well  before  him  ;  he  combines  together  those  vari- 
ous texts.  Behold  our  author,  then,  borrowing  three  words  from  one  document,  two 
f lom  another,  four  from  a  third,  and  that  in  every  phrase  from  b^inning  to  end  of 
his  Gk»pel  ?  Who  can  admit  the  idea  of  such  patchwork  ?  Need  we  here  reproduce 
the  well-known  Jest  of  Schleiermacher  at  Eichhom's  hypothesis  ("  Schr.  d.  Luk."  p. 
6)7  Is  it  not  enough  to  say,  with  Lange,  ''  The  process  of  death  to  explahi  the  work 
of  life?"  No  ;  such  mechanical  inlaying  could  never  have  become  that  flowing, 
simple,  and  limpid  narrative  which  we  admire  in  our  €k>spel.  Let  the  parable  of  the 
sower  be  reperuaed  in  a  synopsis,  comparing  the  two  texts,  and  it  will  be  felt  that  to 
maintain  that  the  first  of  those  texts  is  derived  from  the  other,  in  whole  and  in  part, 
is  not  only  to  insult  the  good  faith,  but  the  good  sense,  of  the  second  writer. 

6.  Weiss  has  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  Matthew's  favorite  expresnons 
{paoiTieia  tgjv  ovpavuVj  eiHiyyi7uov  rsyS  ^aaiTicia?,  napovala,  owriXeia  toU  aUivog, 
ae?.fivid^ea$aif  h  eKeiv<f»  r^  /catpu,  etc.)  are  completely  foreign  to  Luke.  If  he  had 
copied  Matthew's  text,  how  could  one  or  other  of  those  terms  have  failed  now  and 
again  to  escape  from  his  pen  ? 

7.  Luke's  Gospel  abounds  in  Aramamng  forms,  not  only  in  the  passages  peculiar 
to  himself,  but  also  in  those  to  which  Matthew  has  parallels.  And,  strange  to  say, 
those  Aramaisms  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  text  of  the  latter.  We  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  pure,  native,  vigorous  Greek.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  Matthew  was 
Luke's  principal  source,  is  to  believe  that  the  latter,  himself  a  Greek,  and  writing  tot 
Greeks,  had  arbitrarily  foisted  his  foreign  Aramaic  phrases  into  the  style  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Who  can  imagine  such  an  anomaly :  the  Hebrew  writer  writing  good  Greek 
for  Hebrews,  and  the  Greek  writer  cramming  his  Greek  text  with  Aramaisms  for 
Greeks !  * 

B,  Luke's  independence  inrekUionto  Mark  appears  to  us  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing facts : 

1.  Luke's  plan  is  certainly  not  borrowed  from  Mark,  who  has  no  other  plan  than 
the  known  contrast  between  the  GkUilean  ministry  and  the  sojourn  at  Jerusalem,  and 
whose  narrative  is  composed,  besides,  of  detached  scenes.  That  which  Klostermann 
discovers  appears  to  us  to  be  due  rather  to  the  .critic  than  to  the  evangelist.  The  unity 
of  Mark's  work  lies  elsewhere  ;  it  is  found  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Himself,  whose 
greatness  forms  the  common  basis  of  all  those  varied  scenes,  and  in  the  impression  of 

*  The  phenomenon  is  found  on  the  largest  scale.     Let  the  following  parallels  be 
compared  : 

Luke.  Matthew. 

5:1:    iyivero ,  .  .  koI  avrd^  iv  ,  ,  ,  koI  4  :  18  :  irepmaruv  6k  elSe, 

ride. 
5  :  12;  6  :  17,  18 :    KtOiyiv    ...    koI  8  : 1 ;  9  :  1,  2 ;  12  :  9. 

airdS  ^  ,  ,  ,   tctil  yaav  .  .  .  ;   6  :  1. 

8  :  22 :  koI  iyivero  .  .  ,   xai  airrds  ...  8  :  18  :  I6uv  6i  CKiXtwiev, 

9  :  18,  28,  37.  57.  16  :  13  ;  17  : 1. 14;  8  :  19. 
11  :14;  18  :86;  19  :  29.  12:22;  20:  29;  21  : 1. 
24  :  4, 15,  80,  51. 

20  :  11 :    Koi    irpoaiOero     itift^ai    Irepov  21  :  86 :  irdXiv  diriareiXev  &XXovi, 

(ver.  12) ;  comp.  3  :  20. 
20  :  21  :  Xofiiidvetv  irpdauTrov,  22  :  16  :  £<c  TCpooJirov  pXiiretVi 

Other  Hebraistic  forms  in  Luke:    adpparov  ievrepoirpoTov^  6:1;   ueya^weiv  fierd. 
1  :  58;  the  i«a2  ...  Ka«  ...;  24  :  23-35,  etc. 
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admiration  which  it  inspires.    Therein  there  is  nothing  resembling  the  progressive  de- 
velopment which  comes  to  light  in  Luke's  work. 

2.  No  doubt  as  to  the  series  of  events,  especially  at  the  beginning,  there  is  a 
greater  agreement  between  Mark  and  Luke  than  between  Luke  and  Matthew  ;  but 
not  without  transpositions  much  more  difficult  to  explain,  on  the  supposition  that 
Mark  was  used  by  Luke,  than  is  the  analogy  in  some  series,  without  any  depend- 
ence on  Luke's  part. 

,  .  8.  There  is  in  Luke  a  more  important  omission  than  that  of  some  particular  ac- 
counts ;  there  is  the  omission  of  the  whole  cycle,  Mark  6  :  45-8  :  26  (Matt.  14 :  22-16 :  12). 
How  is  such  a  suppression  conceivable,  if  Luke,  who  nevertheless  aimed  at  bdng 
complete  {nOaiv,  1 : 8),  makes  use  of  Mark  ?  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  a 
gap  in  the  copy  of  Mark  which  he  possessed  ,*  can  this  reply  suffice  ? 

4.  The  same  difference,  besides,  meets  us  in  regard  to  the  special  details  of  the 
narratives,  and  in  regard  to  the  style  of  our  Liord's  discourses,  as  between  Luke  and 
Matthew.  If  Luke  copies  Mark,  why  does  he  put  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  at 
Jericho  at  the  departure  of  Jesus,  while  Mark  puts  it  at  His  entrance  ?  Why  does 
he  omit  the  name  of  Bartimeus,  and  the  picturesque  details  of  Mark's  description ! 
What  purpose  could  it  serve  to  mutilate  at  will  such  dramatic  accounts  as  that  of  the 
healing  of  the  lunatic  son  ?  By  what  caprice  substitute  for  the  words  of  Maik : 
"  Save  a  staff  only,"  these  apparently  contradictory  ones  :  '*. Nothing,  not  even  a 
staff  "  If  And  when  Luke  clearly  places  the  expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from 
the  temple,  on  the  morrow  after  Palm-day,  why  put  it  on  that  same  day  ?  Does 
Luke  n&ke  sport  of  history,  and  of  the  Master's  words  ? 

5.  Of  the  very  many  Hebraisms  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Luke,  only  a  very 
few  are  found  In  Mark.  Once  more,  then,  Luke  made  the  medley  !  He,  the  author 
of  Greek  origin,  who  could  write  classic  Greek,  overloading  his  style  with  Hebraunns 
which  he  does  not  find  in  his  model ! 

6.  Finally,  we  call  attention  to  the  mixture  of  slavish  dependence  and  affected 
originality  which  would  characterize  the  text  of  Luke,  if  he  really  reproduced  the 
text  of  Mark.  Is  not  Gieseler  right  in  saying  :  "  And  despite  such  affectation,  this 
work  bears  a  seal  of  simplicity  and  of  the  absence  of  pretence,  which  strikes  every 
reader !"  Another  source  has  been  spoken  of  as  used  besides  Mark.  So  we  are 
brought  back  to  that  manufacturing  of  phrases  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
The  supposition  has  been  given  forth  that  Luke  used  the  previous  writing  entirely 
from  memory.  But  how  could  this  memory  be  at  once  so  tenacious  as  to  reproduce 
the  minutest  expressions  of  the  original  text ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  so  treacherons 
lis  sometimes  to  alter  the  facts  so  seriously  ?  Here  there  would  be  an  intermittmg  of 
memory  more  difficult  still  to  explain  than  the  iutermittence  of  the  style  to  support 
which  this  hypothesis  is  resorted  to. 

We  conclude  that  neither  Matthew  nor  Mark,  in  their  present  form  at  least,  figured 
among  the  sources  of  Luke.  Buch,  besides,  is  the  conclusion  which  we  might  have 
drawn  from  his  prologue.  The  manner  in  which  he  contrasts  the  ttoaXoI  (manjf), 
compilers  of  previous  writings,  with  the  apostles  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  events,  for- 
bids us  to  rank  the  Apostle  Matthew  among  the  former  ;  so  that  if  he  shared  the  re- 
ceived opinion  which  ascribed  to  Matthew  the  first  Gospel,  he  cannot  have  ranked 
this  book  among  the  writings  of  which  he  speaks.  It  would  certainly  not  be  easier  to 
maintain  that,  in  a  heap  with  so  many  ephemeral  writings,  he  referred  to  such  an  Im- 
portant work  as  that  of  Mark,  which  from  the  first  time^  the  Church  (witness  Papias, 
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Oement,  Iren^eus)  signalized  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  precious  documents  re- 
garding the  ministry  of  Jesus. 

n. 

Those  two  writings  being  set  aside,  what  then  are  the  sources  from  which  Luke 
has  drawn  ? 

.  Criticism  has  sought  to  determine  the  sources  of  Luke,  either  from  certain  charac- 
teristics of  his  style,  or  from  the  religious  tendencies  of  certain  parts,  or  from  the 
localities  which  form  the  scene  of  his  narrative. 

1.  Proceeding  from  the  first  point  of  view,  Schleiermacher,  as  is  well  known,  broke 
up  our  Gospel  into  a  certain  number  of  detached  narratives,  which  the  hand  of  the 
compiler  had  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  them  into  a  consecutiye  histoiy. 
The  phrases  of  transition  which  we  have  indicated  throughout  our  Oospel  are  in  his 
^es  the  conclusions  of  those  short  writings  ;  they  do  not  belong,  according  to  him, 
to  the  general  compiler.  This  hypothesis  cannot  be  maintained  :  a.  Because  those 
forms  have  too  much  resemblance  not  to  be  from  the  same  hand.  Besides,  they  reap- 
pear in  the  narrative  of  the'  Acts.  h.  The  unity  of  style  and  plan  proves  that  the 
evangelist  was  not  a  mere  collector.  The  author,  no  doubt,  possessed  written  materials  ; 
but  he  used  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  work  them  into  a  homogeneous  whole.  As  to  the 
two  accoimts  of  journeys  which  Schleiermacher  thinks  have  been  amalgamated  la  one 
in  the  piece  9  :  51-19  :  27,  see  at  p.  287. 

2.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  Judeo-Christian  Gospel,  in  which 
Keim  finds  the  substance  of  the  greater  part  of  Luke's  Gospel.  But  as 
there  is  no  necessity  for  regarding  Luke's  narrative  as  swayed  by  opposing 
religious  currents,  Keim's  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  fact  on  which  it 
was  based.  According  to  Hilgenfeld,  the  author  consulted  a  third  documei^  besides 
Matthew  and  Mark,  that  which  is  reproduced  in  a  modified  form  in  the  Journal 
(9  :  51-19  :  27).  But  if  this  piece  formed  one  whole  by  itself,  whence  comes  it  that, 
at  the  point  where  Luke's  account  rejoins  that  of  Matthew  and  Mark  (18  :  15),  we 
find  not  the  least  sign  of  the  end  of  the  interpolated  piece  ?  Hilgenfeld  ascribes  an 
altogether  peculiar  character  to  this  piece — the  austerity  of  the  Christian  life  ;  and  a 
special  aim — to  narrate  the  formation  of  a  circle  of  disciples  whose  work,  passing  be- 
yond the  Jewish  domain,  was  to  form  a  prelude  to  that  of  Paul.  But  this. aim  enters 
into  the  progressive  movement  of  the  whole  book,  and  the  first  characteristic  referred 
to  belongs  to  the  entire  teaching  of  Jesus  (the  rich  young  man). 

8.  Kdstlin  thinks  he  can  maintain  a  source  specially  Judean  for  the  events  which 
are  said  to  have  passed  in  Judea,  and  for  those  of  which  Samaria  was  the  theatre,  or. 
iu  which  the  Samaritan  people  play  a  part — a  Samaritan  source.  Keim  regards  this 
latter,  the  basis  of  the  account  of  the  journey  (9  :  51-18  :  27),  as  one  and  the  same 
work  with  the  document  which  furnishes  the  account  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  con- 
version of  a  Samaritan  population  (Acts  8).  Ajb  well  might  we  speak  of  an  Abyssinian 
source  for  the  narrative  of  the  noble  belonging  to  the  court  of  Candace,  etc.  As  if  it 
were  necessary  to  bring  local  interest  into  the  composition  of  such  a  histoiy  !  For  a 
similar  reason,  Bleek  takes  Galilee  as  the  place  of  the  composition  of  his  original  Gos- 
pel—the principal  source  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  preponderance  of  the  Galilean 
ministry,  and  the  omission  of  the  Journeys  to  Jerusalem,  in  this  fundamental  writing, 
arise  from  a  predilection  of  a  local  nature.  This  hypothesis  is  as  unsatisfactory. 
The  more  elevated  the  sphere  of  a  narrative  is,  the  less  probable  is  it  that  the  place  of 
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its  origin  determined  its  horizon.  Tliis  is  not  the  time  to  occupy  otirselTes  tvith 
other  alleged  sources  of  Luke,  to  the  supposition  of  which  criticism  has  been  led  by 
the  mysterious  relation  which  unites  our  three  synoptics,  expressly  the  primitive 
Matthew  (or  Logia)  and  the  proto-Mark.  This  question  wHl  occur  when  we  come  to 
study  the  relations  between  the  s3moptic8. 

For  ourselves,  the  foUowing  is  all  that  we  conclude  from  our  exegetical  stady  t 
Ist.  We  have  established  a  source  of  purely  Jewish  origin  :  the  genealogical  docu- 
ment S:2S  et  eeq,  (see  the  exegesis).  2d.  From  1  : 5  we  have  found  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  an  account  of  a  wholly  Judeo- Christian  character,  both  in  substance,  see- 
ing it  renders  with  incomparable  freshness  the  impressions  of  the  first  actors  in  the 
€k»pel  drama  ;  and  in  form,  for  the  style  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written.  .  This  piece  (chaps.  1  and  3),  the  Aramaic  character  of  which 
Luke  has  preserved  in  Greek  as  faithfully  as  possible,  may  have  been  a  detached  ac- 
count preserved  in  the  family  of  Jesus,  or  have  belonged  to  a  more  considerable 
whole,  one  of  the  works  spoken  of  by  Luke.  The  other  parts  of  the  Gospel,  all  of 
which,  except  the  account  of  the  Passion,  betray  an  Aramaic  basis,  must  have  ema- 
nated also  from  the  Judeo-Christian  Church.  We  shall  probably  never  know 
whether  those  pieces  were  taken  from  different  writings  or  borrowed  from  one  and 
the  same  work.  M.  The  parts  in  which  this  Hebrew  character  is  less  perceptible, 
in  matter  and  form,  have  probably  been  composed  in  Greek  on  the  basis  of  oral  nar- 
ratives, public  or  private.  Thus  the  account  of  the  Passion,  in  which  we  shall  find 
certain  classical  turns  of  expression  (23  :  12,  irpovirypxov  ;  5  :  15,  iffrl  ireirpayfuvcv  aifTt^ ; 
5  :  18,  nafin^yrfiei),  if  it  is  not  the  work  of  Luke  himself,  might  be  taken  from  one  of  the 
Gospels  iftitecedeut  to  Luke,  composed  in  Greek.  Ath,  The  narrative  of  the  institu 
tion  of  the  Holy  Supper  is  certainly  of  Pauline  origin  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  11.  Was  tliis 
source  written  ?  Was  it,  perhaps,  thu  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ?  In  this^atter 
case,  Luke  must  have  quoted  from  memory,  as  seen  from  the  differences  between  the 
two  forms.  Or  Wus  it  purely  oral  ?  Luke,  having  often  celebrated  the  Holy  Supper 
with  Paul  (Acts  20),  might  have  retained  in  his  memory  more  or  less  litoally  the 
formula  whieli  the  apostle  used  on  those  occasions.  Such  is  all  that  we  think  can  be 
advanced  with  any  probability,  proceeding  upon  the  study  of  the  Gospel. 

II. — Ths  RdaUam  and  Origin  of  the  i^fnoptics. 

We  shall  first  examine  the  systems  which  are  at  present  current ;  thereafter,  we 
shall  state  our  own  view. 

I. 

A,  Most  critics  are  now  agreed  on  this  point,  that  Mattheui  and  Mark  v>ert  noi  de* 
perident  on  Luke.  No  doubt,  Bleek  traces  back  Mark  to  Matthew  ahd  Luke,-  and,- 
according  to  Volkmar,  Matthew  was  borrowed  from  Luke  and  Mark.  But  those  opin- 
ions do  not  enjoy  anything  like  general  acceptance.  Bleek's  most  plausible  ai^gument 
is  that  which  he  derives  from  certain  phrases  of  Mark,  in  which  the  text  of  the  other 
two  seems  to  be  combined.  But  if  Mark  was  such  a  close  copyist  as  to  place  side  by 
side  two  phrases  identical  in  meaning,  that  he  might  not  lose  a  word  or  part  of  a 
phrase  belonging  to  the  text  of  his  predecessors,  how,  on  the  other  hand,  would  he 
reject  immense  pieces  from  their  works,  or  modify  it  in  so  serious  a  way  as  he  oftea 
dws  ?    The  pheuomenon  which  has  misled  Bleck,  and  some  others  before  him,  arises 
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simply  from  that  somewhat  wordy  style  of  amplification  which  characterizes  Mark, 
and  which  appears  throughout  his  whole  narrative.  As  to  Volkmar's  opinion,  it  con- 
tradicts two  obvious  facts  :  the  vigorous  originality  of  Matthew's  style,  and  the  brev- 
ity of  his  narratives  in  comparison  with  Luke's.  As  an  example,  let  the  history  of 
the  centurion  at  Capernaum  be  taken,  in  which,  for  all  the  steps  adopted  by  him  to 
avoid  approaching  Jesus  personally,  and  even  to  prevent  His  coming  under  his  roof 
(in  Luke),  Matthew  substitutes  the  words,  ''  He  came  unto  Him,  beseeching  Him  ;" 
or  the  history  of  the  paralytic,  in  which  Matthew  would  be  made  to  borrow  from 
Luke  the  words,  "  And  seeing  their  faith,"  after  having  suppressed  all  the  circum- 
atances  to  which  this  expression  refers  !  All  this  proves  nothing,  I  know,  to  a  man 
like  Yolkmar,  who  thinks  that  the  evangelists  manipulate  their  materials  according  to 
their  caprice.  How  could  the  first  evangelist  have  arbitrarily  created  his  great  dis- 
courses by  means  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  scattered  throughout  Luke  1  Such  pro- 
cedure is  as  inadmissible  as  the  disloeatian  which  others  ascribe  to  Luke. 

B.  Luke  being  disposed  of,  the  only  possible  question  r^arding  the  origin  of  Mark 
and  Matthew  is  this,  Does  the  one  depend  on  tlie  other  f  The  general  plan  in  both  is 
yery  similar)  the  contrast  between  the  Galilean  ministry  and  the  sojourn  at  Jerusa- 
lem). Between  those  two  parts  there  is  also  found  in  both  writings  a  very  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Journey  through  Perea.  The  order  of  the  narratives  is  almost  identical 
from  the  conversation  at  Cesarea  Phillppi ;  there  are  more  considerable  differences  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  but  the  cause  of  them  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  omitted  by  Mark,  is  prefixed  to  it  in 
Matthew.  Finally,  at  every  moment  we  meet  with  identical  or  similar  phrases  In  both 
Gospels. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Md/rk  used  MaMhew,  whence  comes  it  that,  besides  those 
identical  phrases,  we  have  continual  differences  which,  on  the  supposition  of  a  text 
being  before  him,  assume  by  their  very  insignflcance  an  intolerable  character  of  toy- 
ing and  affectation  of  originality  ?  Whence  come  those  differences  in  respect  of  mat- 
ter, partly  mutilations,  partly  amplifications,  sometimes  insoluble  or  apparent  contra- 
dictions ?  As  when  Mark  makes  Jesus  say,  "  Nothing,  save  sandals  ;"  where  Mat- 
thew  says,  *'  Take  nothing,  not  even  sandals.*'  So  when,  in  the  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  sellers  from  the  temple,  and  in  that  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  Mark  places 
those  events  on  a  different  day  from  that  on  which  they  transpired  according  to  Mat- 
thew.  So  in  the  account  of  the  calling  of  Matthew,  where  Mark,  on  this  supposition, 
substitutes  for  the  person  of  the  apoitle  an  unknown  personage  named  Levi,  without 
making  the  slightest  allusion  to  thu  vame  of  Matthew,  which  the  first  Gospel  gives  to 
this  publican ;  then,  in  the  cures  of  tbe  demoniac,  and  of  the  blind  man  of  Jericho,  in 
which  Mark  mentions  only  one  sufferer  instead  of  the  two  spoken  of  by  his  model  ? 
Klostermann's  opinion,  which  makes  Matthew's  account  the  text  on  which  Mark  en- 
grafted the  descriptive  glosses  which  he  received  from  Peter,  likewise  faUs  to  the 
ground  before  the  dlfilculties  mentioned. 

Or  was  it  Matthew  wJio  used  Mark  f  But  Matthew's  method  is  whoUy  original  and 
independent  of  Mark's.  He  loves  to  group  homogeneous  events  round  a  prophetic 
text.    This  organic  principle  is  in  keeping  with  the  fundamental  view  of  his  Gospel.* 

*  After  a  general  prophecy,  given  as  the  basis  of  the  entire  narrative  of  the  Gali- 
lean ministry  (4  :  14-16),  there  follow  :  1.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  2.  A  collection 
of  deeds  of  power  (chaps.  8  and  9),  grouped  round  (he  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  quoted 
8  :  17  ;  8.  The  instructions  to  the  Twelve,  chap.  10  ;  4.  A  collection  of  the  utterances 
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r  • 

It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  order  followed  by  Mark.    Then»  in  most 

we  should  be  forced  to  think  that  he  made  it  his  bosiness  to  spoil  the  namtiTes  of  his 
model ;  so  in  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  in  that  of  the  blind  man  of  Jericho,  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  the  lunatic  son.  Why,  besides,  omit  the  names  of  the  four  dis- 
ciples in  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  apostles  on  the  Mount  of  Oliyes  (Mark  18)  ? 
Why,  in  relating  the  preparation  for  the  Fassover,  say,  He  sent  JES9  ditdpia,  as  if  it 
was  all  of  them,  while  his  predecessor  expressly  said,  two  of  His  disciples  ?  Why 
omit  in  the  prayer  of  Gethsemane  those  beautiful  words  presenred  by  Mark, 
."  Father,  all  things  are  possible  unto  Thee,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  fine,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  capricious  and  less  reverential 
than  the  part  which  we  make  the  author  of  any  one  whatever  of  our  synoptic  Gospeis 
play,  with  the  liistory  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  supposing  that  he  had  before  him  the 
other  two,  or  one  of  them.  Such  an  explanation  will  only  be  allowable  when  we  arc 
brought  absolutely  to  despair  of  finding  any  other.  And  even  then  it  were  better  stiU 
to  say,  JSfan  Uquet.  For  tMs  explanation  involves  a  moral  contradiction.  Most  of  our 
present  critics  are  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  they  have  recourse  to  middle  terms. 
By  common  sources  they  seek  to  explain  the  relation  between  those  three  writings,  or 
they  combine  this  mode  with  the  preceding.  We  have  already  described  in  our  in- 
troduction the  numerous  systems  of  this  kind  which  are  proposed  at  the  present  day. 

C.  Bleek  derives  Matthew  and  lM\iefrom  a  Cheek  Oospel^  coiwpoied  in  Galilee.  This 
hypothesis  appears  to  us  as  unfruittul  as  those  which  derive  them  from  one  anatfaer. 
Take,  for  example,  tlie  Lord's  Prayer.  A  common  text,  whence  the  two  evangelistis 
derived  the  tenns  of  this  formulary  which  both  have  transmitted  to  us,  is  not  less  in- 
conceivable than  the  deriving  of  one  of  those  reports  from  the  other,  unless  we  ascribe 
to  either  of  them  an  incredible  degree  of  arbitrariness  in  regard  to  a  most  solemn  uU 
terance  of  the  Master.  And  the  same  phenomenon  reappears  from  beginning  to  aid 
of  our  two  (Gospels  !  Besides,  the  prologue  of  Luke  protests  against  Bleek's  explana- 
tion. Luke  speaks  of  mafiy  Gospel  narratives  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote.  Block's  hypothesis  supposes  only  one.  To  escape  from  his  diffi- 
culty, this  critic  reduces  the  many  writings  of  which  Luke  speaks  to  simple  revisions 
of  that  original  Gospel ;  but  Luke  evidently  understood  by  those  many  writings  not 
rehandlings  of  one  and  the  same  fundamental  work,  but  different  and  independent 
compilations  of  apostolic  tradition. 

The  hypothesis  most  in  favor  in  these  last  times  is  one  which,  recognizing  Uie 
originality  of  Mark,  places  him  at  the  head  oft  the  Gospel  historiography,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  narrative  part  is  concerned,  but  in  an  older  form  :  the  so-called  proto- 
Mark,  the  common  wurce  of  our  three  synopHcs.  Moreover,  a  second  source  was  used 
by  Matthew  and  Luke  :  the  collection  of  discourses,  the  Loffia  of  Matthew.  HoItK- 
mann  has  developed  tliis  hypothesis  in  a  work  which  is  one  of  the  finest  fruits  of  criti- 
cal research  in  our  century.  Let  us  examine  those  two  hypotheses  of  the  Loffiti  and 
'the  proto-Mark. 

That  there  existed  a  collection  of  discourses  written  by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  wbicfa 
was  one  of  the  oldest  Gospel  documents,  we  have  not  the^east  doubt.  The  ground 
of  our  conviction  is  not  so  much  the  testimony  of  Papias,  of  which  Gieseler  rightly 

of  wisdom  (chaps.  11  and  12),  grouped  round  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  quoted  12  :  17 : 
5.  The  parables  of  the  kingdom,  chap.  18  ;  (j.  A  series  of  excursions  to  die  east,  nortL. 
and  north-east,  filling  up  me  prophetic  programme  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  the  GaU 

ilcan  ministry. 
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aays :  *'  Separated  as  this  notice  appears  from  its  context,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  from 
it  any  certain  conclusion  ;"*  it  is  rather  the  form  of  oar  first  Gtoepel  itself  in  which  we 
meet  with  great  bodies  of  discourses  distributed  at  certain  points  of  the  narrative,  and 
which  appear  to  have  existed  as  such  antecedently  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  in- 
serted. It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  those  bodies  of  discoufses  original- 
ly formed  one  whole.  Welzsficker  has,  with  a  muster  hand,  as  it  appears  to  us,  traced 
the  plan  of  this  original  Matthew  (pp.  184-186).  The  apostolic  treatise  opened,  with 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  it  was  the  invitation  to  enter  into  the  kingdom,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  edifice.  There  followed  as  the  second  part  of  the  collection,  the  dis- 
courses addressed  to  particular  persons, 'such  as  the  instructions  given  to  the  apostles 
(Matt,  10),  the  testimony  regarding  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  11),  and  the  great  apolo- 
getic discourse  (Matt.  12).  Finally,  the  eschatological  prophecy  (Matt.  24  :  25)  consti- 
tuted the  third  part ;  it  formed  the  climax  of  the  collection,  the  delineation  of  the 
hopes  of  the  Church.  The  other  groups  of  instructions,  the  collection  of  parables 
(chap.  13),  the  discourse  on  the  duties  of  the  disciples  to  one  another  and  on  disci- 
pline (chap.  18),  formed,  according  to  Weizsflcker,  an  appendix  corresponding  to  cer- 
tain practical  wants  of  the  Church.  We  would  introduce  some  modifications  into  this 
reconstruction  of  the  Logia  as  proposed  by  Weizs&cker.*  But  this  matters  little  to 
the  question  before  us  ;  the  main  thing  is  that  such  a  work  existed,  and  very  nearly 
as  conceived  by  Weizsftcker.  Holtzmann  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  rather  appeared  in  the  Logia  in  the  form  in  which  we  find  them  in  Luke's  nar- 
rative  of  the  journey  (9  :  18) ;  it  was  the  author  of  our  first  Qospel,  according  to  him, 
who  grouped  them  into  systematic  discourses. 

We  shall  begin  by  criticising  this  second  view.  1.  It  seems  to  us  impossible,  as 
we  have  already  remarked  in  opposition  to  Volkmar,  that  the  author  of  a  hislbrical 
work,  such  as  our  canonical  Matthew,  took  the  liberty  of  gathering  into  certain  large 
masses  sayings  uttered  in  different  circumstances,  to  form  so-called  discourses  of 
which  he  might  say  they  were  uttered  by  Jesus  at  this  or  that  time.  2.  Holtzmann 's 
hypothesis  is  opposed  by  the  unanimous  conviction  of  the  Church,  which  from  the 
beginning  has  attached  the  name  of  Matthew  to  our  first  Gk)spel.  According  to  this 
▼lew  it  would  really  be  the  Gospel  of  Luke  which  had  preserved  the  Logia  iu 
their  true  form,  and  which  ought  to  have  inherited  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Matthew. 
By  attaching  to  oiur  first  gospel  the  name  of  Matthai^,  the  Church  has  shown,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  this  work  which  was  the  depositary  of  the  treasure  bequeathed 
to  the  world  by  this  apostle.  8.  The  strongest  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Logia 
by  our  two  evangelists  is  always,  in  our  view,  the  wholly  different  terms  in-  which 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  conveyed  in  the  two  recensions.  One  copies  diacouTBuB  if  he 
tielieves  in  them  ;  one  invents  them  if  he  does  not.    The  supposed  middle  way,  three 

*  Instead  of  making  the  collection  of  the  parables  an  appendix,  we  should  make 
it  the  centre  of  the  work.  The  L(^  of  Matthew,  that  collection  intended  to  repro- 
duce our  Lord's  teaching  in  its  essential  characteristics,  opened,  we  should  say,  with 
the  exposition  of  the  rtahUotisness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  There  foUowea  the  description  of  the  development  of  that  kingdom,  in  the 
collection  of  the  parables  (Matt.  18) ;  finally,  the  great  eschatological  discourse,  Matt 
24  and  25,  announcing  the  consummation  of  the  kin^om,  was  the  copcstone  of  the 
edtfloe.  Between  those  principal  parts  there  were  placed,  like  passages  between  the 
apartments  properly  so  called,  certain  subordinate  instructions,  such  as  the  discourse 
on  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  casting  out  of  devils,  and  on  discipline  in  the  Church 
(Matt.  It  :  12,  and  18). 
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words  of  copy,  three  words  of  inyention,  seems  to  us  an  impossibUity.  Ko  doubt  it 
might  be  asserted  that  each  author  combined  with  the  use  of  the  common  source  (the 
'*  Logia'^)  that  of  different  particular  sources.  But  what  an  impossible  procedure  is 
that  which  we  thereby  reach !  Three  words  borrowed  from  the  commun  source, 
three  from  one  or  other  of  the  special  sources,  and  this  for  the  composition  of  every 
phrase  !    What  a  mosaic  t    What  an  amalgam  ! 

Can  we,  on  tlie  other  hand,  adopt  the  opinion  of  Weizsacker  ?  Were  the  great 
discourses  of  the  ''  Logia,"  as  preserved  intact  by  Matthew,  the  source  at  the  same 
time  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  as  reported  py  Luke?  No.  For:  1.  We  cannot 
admit  that  Luke  at  his  own  hand  displaced  those  great  discourses.  2.  This  suppija- 
tion  is  rendered  untenable  by  all  the  proofs  which  our  exegesis  has  supplied  of  the 
truth  of  the  historical  prefaces  which  introduce  the  declarations  ngxirted  by  Luke.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  procedure  more  recklessly  arbitrary  than  that 
which  Weizsilcker  ascribes  to  this  author,  when  he  makes  him  invent  situations  for 
discourses^discourses  which  he  began  by  carving  oat  of  the  ''  Logia"  at  pleasure. 
3.  This  arbitrariness  would  reach  its  height  in  the  invention  of  the  narrative  of  the 
journey,  9  :  51-18  :  27.  This  journey,  according  to  this  view,  was  out  and  out  a 
fiction  of  the  writer,  intended  to  serve  as  a  framework  for  all  the  materials  which 
remained  unused.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  writer  who  should  act  in  this  way 
after  having  declared  that  he  would  seek  to  relate  all  things  exactly  and  in  order  ? 

The  work  of  the  '*  Logia'*  then  existed,  and  we  think  that  it  may  be  found  entire 
in  our  first  Gospel.  But  it  is  not  thence  that  Luke  has  drawn  our  Lord's  diBoourses. 
And  this  result  is  confirmed  by  Luke's  own  declaration,  from  which  it  appears  that, 
among  the  gospel  works  which  had  preceded  his  own,  he  found  none  proceeding 
from  an  apostle. 

In  regard  to  the  second  source,  that  from  which  the  materials  of  the  namUifie  com- 
mon to  our  three  synoptics  is  said  to  have  been  derived,  the  proto-Mark,  not  only  do 
we  deny  that  our  three  synoptics  can  be  explained  by  such  a  work,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  ever  existed.  1.  Eusebius,  who  knew  the  work  of  Papias,  some  lines  of 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  original  Mark,  distinct  from  oucs, 
never  suspected  such  a  difference  ;  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  no  hedtation 
in  applying  the  testimony  of  Papias  to  our  canonical  Mark.  2.  If  there  had  existed 
a  gospel  treatise  enjoying  such  aufhority  that  our  first  three  evangelists  took  from  it 
the  framework  and  the  essential  materials  of  their  narrative,  Luke  certainly  could 
not,  as  he  dues  in  his  prologue,  put  the  writings  anterior  to  his  own  in  one  and  the 
same  category,  and  place  them  all  a  degree  lower  than  the  narrative  which  he  pro- 
.  ]>osed  to  write.  He  must  have  mentioned  in  a  special  manner  a  document  of  such 
importance.  3.  Neither  the  special  plan  of  each  of  our  synoptics,  nor  the  transpo- 
sitions of  histories,  nor  the  differences  more  or  less  considerable  which  appeared  in 
the  details  of  each  narrative,  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  supposition  of  this 
unique  and  common  source.  Compare  only  the  three  accounts  of  the  bapUsm  of 
Jesus,  or  of  the  blind  man  of  Jericho  (see  the  exegesis) !  And  as  to  the  difloouiBea, 
those  at  least  which  are  derived  from  the  proto-Mark,  take  a  synopsis  and  attempt  to 
explain  the  three  texts  by  a  common  document,  and  the  levity  or  puerility  whic^ 
must  be  ascribed  now  to  the  one  and  again  to  the  other  of  our  three  evangelists,  to 
make  them  draw  from  one  and  the  same  document,  will  be  fully  apparent !  See,  for 
example,  the  saying  on  the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  (Luke  12  :  10  and  parall.).  In 
most  cases  Holtzmann  enumerates  the  differences,  and  he  images  that  he  has  ex- 
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plained  them  !  4.  The  decisive  argument  seems  to  us  to  be  that  which  is  founded 
on  the  style  of  the  three  gospels.  As  Weiss  says,  "  A  writing  so  harmoniously  and 
yigorousiy  composed  as  our  first  gospel  cannot  be  an  extract  from  another  writing." 
In  no  case  could  it  proceed  from  a  writing  the  literaiy  stamp  of  which  had  the  least 
resemblance  to  that  of  Mark,  And  Luke  ?  Once  more,  it  would  be  he  who  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  introduce  into  the  text  of  the  proto-Mark  those  so  pronounced  Ara- 
maisms  which  distinguish  his  gospel  from  the  other  two  !  From  this  proto-Mark 
from  which  Matthew  derived  good  Greek  for  Hebrews,  Luke  took  Hebraised  Greek 
for  Greeks  !  The  proto-Mark  is  a  hypothesis  which  caxmot  be  substantiated  either  in 
point  of  fact  or  in  point  of  right ;  for  were  there  really  such  a  writing,  it ^^  would 
nevertheless  be  incapable  of  doing  the  service  for  criticism  which  it  expects  from  it, 
that  is,  supply  the  solution  of  the  enigma  of  the  s3aioptic6.  Besides,  the  last  authors 
who  have  written  on  the  subject,  Weiss,  Klostermann,  Yolkmar,  though  starting 
from  the  most  opposite  standpoints,  agree  in  treating  this  writing,  which  Schlder- 
niacher  introduced  into  criticism,  as  a  phimera. 

But  what  does  Weiss  do  ?  Bemaining  attached  to  the  idea  of  a  written  source  as 
the  basis  of  our  canonical  gospels,  he  ascribes  to  the  original  Matthew  the  "  Logia," 
the  part  which  he  refuses  to  the  proto-Mark.  Only  he  is  thereby  obliged  to  assign 
Itistorical,  and  not  merely  didactic,  contents  to  this  writing.  No  doubt  he  does  not 
regard  it  as  a  complete  gospel ;  he  thinks  that  it  contained  neither  the  records  of  the 
infancy,  nor  those  of  the  passion  and  resurrection.  The  book  of  the  *'  Logia"  began, 
according  to  him,  with  the  baptism  ;  its  contents  were  made  up  of  detached  narra- 
tives and  discourses  ;  it  closed  with  the  account  of  the  feast  of  Bethany.  Thereafter 
came  Mark,  who  labored  under  the  guidance  of  this  apostolic  Matthew,  and  first 
gave  the  gospel  narrative  its  complete  framework  ;  and  those  two  writings,  the 
"  Logia''  and  Mark,  became  the  conmion  sources  of  our  canonical  Matthew  and  Luke . 
But,  1.  If  Weiss  justly  complains  that  he  cannot  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  book  of  the 
**  Logia'*  as  it  is  represented  by  Holtzmann  (a  writing  begioning  with  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  regarding  John  the  Baptist,  and  closing  with  a  collection  of  parables),  why 
not  apply  the  same  judgment  to  the  apostolic  Matthew  of  Weiss  ?  What  is  a  book 
beginning  with  the  baptism  and  ending  with  the  feast  of  Bethany,  if  it  is  not,  to  the 
letter,  a  writing  without  either  head  or  tail  ?  2.  Would  it  not  be  strange  if  Mark, 
the  work  which  tradition  declar^  by  the  mouth  of  Papias  to  be  destitute  of  histori- 
cal order,  were  precisely  that  which  had  furnished  the  type  of  the  historical  order 
followed  by  our  synoptics  ?  3.  It  follows  from  the  prologue,  1  : 1-4,  that  when 
Luke  wrote,  he  had  not  yet  before  him  any  work  written  by  an  apostle ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Weiss,  he  must  have  had  the  apostolic  Matthew  in  his  hands.  4.  While 
rendering  all  justice  t^  the  perspicacity  and  accuracy  displayed  by  Weiss  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  texts  one  is  nevertheless  painfully  affected  with  the  arbitrariness  belonging  to 
such  a  criticism.  It  always  comes  in  the  end  to  this,  to  educe  the  dissimilar  from  the 
same.  For  this  end  it  must  be  held,  unless  one  is  willing  to  throw  himself  into  the 
system  of  wilful  and  deliberate  alterations  (Baur),  that  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Jesus' 
were  an  elastic  material  in  the  hands  of  the  evangelists,  a  sort  of  India  rubber  which 
each  of  them  stretched,  lengthened,  contracted,  and  shaped  at  pleasure.  Will  a 
supposition  which  is  morally  impossible  ever  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result  ?  The  last 
step  to  be  taken  on  this  view  was  to  assign  to  the  "  Logia''  of  Matthew  the  totality 
of  the  gospel  narrative  ;  this  is  what  Klostermann  has  done  ;  and  so  we  are  brought 
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back  to  the  hypothesis  which  makes  our  Matthew,  or  a  writing  perfectly  similar,  the 
principal  source  of  the  other  two  synoptics. 

Holtzmann  consoles  himself  for  the  little  agreement  obtained  by  aU  this  labor  up 
till  now,  by  saying  that  this  immense  labor,  reaching  nearly  over  a  century,  cannot 
remain  without  fruit.  But  on  a  mistaken  route  it  is  possible  to  perform  prodigies  of 
agility,  to  take  marvellous  leaps,  to  make  forced  marches,  without  advancing  a  step 
toward  the  goal,  because  the  direction  is  perverse.  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
condition  in  which  criticism  has  labored  so  energetically.  Far,  then,  from  seeking 
still  to  advance  like  Weiss*  in  this  direction,  the  time  seems  to  us  to  have  come  for 
retracing  our  steps,  in  order  to  recover  the  way  which  Luke  himself,  indicated,  and 
which  Gieseler  brought  to  light.  True,  the  attempt  made  iy  this  eminent  historian 
has  not  been  followed  ;  but  rather  than  turn  away  from  it  with  disdain,  critidsm 
should  have  sought  to  supply  what  in  it  was  defective.  This  is  what  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  do. 

II. 

If,  in  the  i^stems  which  we  have  passed  in  review,  the  difficulty  is  to  reconcile 
the  differences  between  our  gospels  with  the  use  of  common  written  sourcee,  or  with 
the  dependence  which  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  on  one  another,  the  difficulty 
for  us  will  be  to  explain,  without  such  dependence  and  without  such  a  use,  the 
resefnMances  which  in  so  many  respects  make  those  three  writings,-  as  it  were,  one 
aud  the  same  work  :  resemblance  in  the  plan  (omission  of  the  journeys  to  Jerusalem): 
resemblance  in  the  sequence  of  the  narratives  (identical  cycles) ;  resemblance  in  the 
matter  of  the  narratives  ;  resemblance  sometimes  even  in  details  of  style.  To  solve 
the  problem,  let  us  begin  by  ascending  to  the  source  of  this  river,  with  its  three 
branches. 

After  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was  necessary  to 
labor  to  nourish  those  thousands  of  souls  who  had  entered  into  the  new  life.  AnuHig 
the  means  enumerated  in  the  Acts  which  served  to  edify  the  new-bom  Church,  Ike 
apo8tie$*  doctrine  (2  :  42)  stands  in  the  first  place.  What  does  this  term  mean  ?  It 
could  not  suffice  to  repeat  daily  to  the  same  persons  that  proclamation  of  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  our  Xjord  whereby  Peter  had  founded  the  Church.  It  must  soon 
have  been  necessary  to  go  back  on  the  narrative  of  Jesus'  ministry.  But  the  expres- 
sion, apostles'  doctrine,  shows  that  those  oral  narratives  did  not  bear  simply  on  the 
acts  and  miracles  of  Jesus,  but  also,  and  even  specially,  on  His  teachings.  Before 
Paul  and  John  had  set  forth  our  Lord  Ilimself  as  the  essence  of  the  Ck)6pel,  the  apos- 
tles' doctrine  could  not  well  be  anything  else  than  the  reproduction  and  application 
of  the  Master's  discourses.  One  day,  therefore,  it  was  the  ^rmon  on  the  Mount : 
another,  the  discourse  on  the  relations  between  believers  (Matt  18) ;  a  thud,  the  es- 
chatological  discourse,  by  means  of  which  the  community  of  the  faithful  was  edified. 
It  was  repeated,  and  then  commented  on.  With  the  exception  of  John,  the  Twelve 
probably  never  passed  beyond  this  elementary  sphere  of  Christian  teaching.  It  was 
still  within  this  that  Peter  moved  in  his  instructions  {SiSaaKaUtu)  as  he  travelled,  and 
at  Rome,  at  the  time  of  which  Papias  speaks,  and  when  Mark,  his  Interpreter,  ae^ 
companied  him  collecting  his  narratives.  And  was  it  not,  indeed,  with  a  view  to  this 
special  task  of  *'  testifying  what  they  had  seen  and  heard, "  that  Jesus  had  chosen  and 

*  "  Pas  Marcus-Evangelium  und  seine  syn.  Parallelen,*'  1878, 
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f  oniied  the  Twelve  ?  Kor  were  they  slow  to  abandon  the  other  duties  with  which 
they  were  at  first  charged,  such  as  the  serving  of  the  common  tables^  in  order  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  this  work  (Acts  6). 

The  rich  materials  for  those  recitals  (John  21  :  24, 25)  must  at  an  early  period  have 
become  contracted  and  concentrated,  both  as  regards  the  discourses  and  the  facts. 
In  respect  to  the  latter,  for  each  category  of  miracles  the  attention  was  given  pre- 
ferentially to  one  or  two  peculiarly  prominent  examples.  In  respect  to  the  discpurses, 
as  these  were  reproduced  not  in  a  historical  Interest,  but  with  a  view  to  the  edification 
of  believers,  the  apostolie  exposition  gradually  fastened  on  some  specially  important 
points  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  such  as  those  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  the 
sending  of  the  Twelve,  of  the  announcement  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  to 
the  subjects  which  Jesus  had  treated  of  on  those  occasions,  and  with  which  they  con- 
nected without  scruple  the  most  salient  of  the  other  teachings  of  Jesus  of  a  kindred 
sort.    It  was  a  matter  of  salvation,  not  of  chronology. 

They  likewise  became  accustomed,  in  those  daily  instructions,  to  connect  certain 
narratives  with  one  another  which  had  some  intrinsic  analogy  as  a  bond  of  union 
(Sabbatic  scenes,  aspirants  to  the  divine  kingdom,  groups  of  parables),  or  a  real  his- 
torical succession  (the  storm,  tlie  Oadarene  demoniac,  Jairus,  etc.).  Thus  there  were 
formed  cycles  of  narratives  more  or  less  fixed  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  relat- 
ing at  one  stretch  ;  some  cycles  united  together  became  groups,  traces  of  which  we 
find  in  our  synoptics,  and  which  Lachmann,  in  his  interesting  essay  on  the  subject 
(**  Stud.  u.  Critik.*'  1885).  has  called  corpuscula  evaTigeUca  Jvistoria  ;  for  example,  the 
group  of  the  Messianic  advent  (the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  baptism  and 
temptation  of  Jesus) ;  that  of  the  first  days  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (His  teachings 
and  miracles  at  Capernaum  and  the  neighborhood) ;  that  of  the  first  evangelistic  jour- 
neys, then  of  the  more  remote  excursions  ;  that  of  the  last  days  of  His  ministry  in 
Galilee  ;  that  of  the  journey  through  Perea ;  thai  of  the  sojourn  at  Jerusalem.  The 
order  of  particular  narratives  within  the  cycle,  or  of  cycles  within  the  group,  might 
easily  be  transposed  ;  a  narrative  could  not  so  easily  pass  from  one  cycle  to  another, 
or  a  cycle  from  one  group  into  another. 

In  this  process  of  natural  and  spontaneous  elaboration,  all  In  the  interest  of  prac- 
tical wants,  the  treatment  of  the  Gospel  must  have  imperceptibly  taken,  even  down 
to  details  of  expression,  a  very  fixed  form.  In  the  narrative  parts,  the  holiness  of  the 
subject  excluded  all  ornamentation  and  refinement.  The  form  of  the  narrative  was 
simple,  like  that  of  a  garment  which  exactly  fits  the  body.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  narrative  V  facts  passed  uninjured  through  various  mouths  ;  it  preserved  the  gen- 
eral stamp  which  it  had  received  when  it  was  first  put  into  form  by  the  competent 
witness.  A  little  more  liberty  was  allowed  in  regard  to  the  historical  framework  ; 
but,  in  repeating  the  words  of  Jesus,  which  formed  the  prominent  feature  in  every 
narrative,  the  received  form  was  absolutely  adhered  to.  The  jewel  remained  un- 
changeable ;  the  frame  varied  more.  The  reproduction  of  the  discourses  was  more 
exposed  to  involuntary  alterations.  But  precisely  here  the  memory  of  the  apostles 
had  powerful  helps  ;  above  all,  the  striking  original  plastic  character  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus.  There  are  discourses  which  one  might  hear  ten  times  without  remembering 
a  single  phrase  verbally.  There  are  others  which  leave  a  certain  number  of  sentences 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind,  and  which  ten  hearers  would  repeat,  many  days 
after,  almost  identically.  EveryUiing  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  thoughts  are 
conceive^  an4  expressed.    Formed  within  the  depths  of  His  soul,  the  words  of  Jesus 
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received  under  the  government  of  a  powerful  concentration  that  settled,  finished,  per- 
fect impress  by  means  of  which  they  became  stereotyped,  as  it  were,  on  the  minda  of 
His  hearers.  Tliis  sort  of  eloquence,  besides,  took  possession  of  J.he  whole  man  ;  of 
conscience,  by  its  moral  truth  ;  of  the  understanding,  by  the  precision  of  the  idea ;  of 
the  heart,  by  the  liveliness  of  feeling  ;  of  the  imagination,  by  the  richness  of  its  col- 
oring ;  and  what  the  whole  man  has  received,  he  retains  easily  and  faithfully.  Finally, 
the  apostles  were  convinced  of  the  transcendent  value  of  the  things  which  they  heard 
from  His  mouth  ;  Jesus  Himself  did  not  allow  them  to  forget  it.  They  knew  that 
they  were  called  soon  u>  proclaim  from  the  house-tops  whf^t  was  said  to  them  in  the 
ear.  They  had  not  heard  the  warning  in  vain  :  *'  Take  heed  how  ye  hear."  They 
conversed  daily  regarding  all  that  they  heard  together  ;  and,  even  during  the  lifetime 
of  their  Master,  a  common  tradition  was  forming  amoDg  them.  Those  sentences 
standing  out  in  such  pure  and  marked  relief  graven  upon  them  by  frequent  repe- 
tition, needed  only  an  external  call  to  be  drawn  forth  from  their  mind  in  their  native 
beauty,  and  to  be  produced  almost  as  they  had  received  them.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
conceal  my  astonishment  that  so  great  a  difficulty  should  have  been  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  sayings  of  Jesus  are  almost  identically  reproduced  in  our  Gospels.  The 
differences  surprise  me  much  more  than  the  resemblances.  The  source  of  this  fixed- 
ness is  neither  Luke  copying  Matthew,  nor  Matthew  copying  Luke.  It  is  the  power- 
ful spirit  of  a  Master  like  Jesus  taking  possession  of  the  minds  of  simple,  calm,  and 
teachable  disciples  like  the  apostles.  This  was  precisely  the  result  aimed  at  by  that 
order  of  providence  whereby  His  Father  had  brought  to  Him  tis  disciples,  not  the 
scribes  and  the  learned  of  the  capital,  but  little  children,  new  bottles,  iaImUB  rasa. 

In  the  first  times,  evangelization  was  carried  forward  in  Aramaic,  the  language  of 
the  people  and  of  the  apostles.  And  the  poverty  of  this  language,  both  in  syntactical 
^  forms  and  in  its  vocabulary,  also  contributed  to  the  fixity  of  the  form  which  tradition 
took.  But  there  was,  even  at  Jerusalem,  a  numerous  Jewish  population  which  spoke 
only  Greek — the  Hellenistic  Jews.  They  possessed  in  the  capital  some  hundreds  of 
synagogues,  where  the  Old  Testament  was  known  only  in  the  translation  of  the  LXX. 
From  the  time  when  the  Church  welcomed  Jews  of  this  class — and  that  was  from  its 
cradle,  as  is  proved  by  the  narrative  Acts  6 — the  need  of  reproducing  in  Greek  the 
apostolic  system  of  evangelization  must  have  made  itself  imperiously  felt  This  woik 
of  translation  was  difficult  and  delicate,  especially  as  regarded  the  sayings  of  Jesus. 
It  was  not  done  at  random  ;  those  of  the  apostles  who  knew  Greek,  such  as  Andrew, 
Philip  (John  12),  and  no  doubt  Matthew,  did  not  fail  to  engage  in  it.  There  were 
especially  certain  expressions  difficult  to  render,  for  which  the  corre^onding  Gred: 
term  required  to  be  carefully  selected.  Once  found  and  adopted,  the  Greek  expres- 
sion became  fixed  and  permanent ;  so  the  words  kiriovaios  (daily)  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  irrepvyiov  (pinnacle)  in  the  narrative  of  the  temptation — expressions  which  have 
been  wrongly  quoted  to  prove  the  mutual  dependence  of  our  Gospels  on  a  common 
written  source.*  From  this  Greek  mould  into  which  the  primitive  tradition  was 
cast,  it  could  not  but  come  forth  witli  a  more  fixed  character  still  than  it  already  pos- 
sessed in  Aramaic. 

It  maintained  itself,  no  doubt,  for  some  time  in  this  purely  oral  form,  Aramaic  and 

*  Holtzmann  also  adduces,  in  opposition  to  me,  the  verb  with  its  double  augment 
aireKareaTdOn,  used  in  the  three  synoptics.  But  the  various  reading  dvoKamroBif  is 
found  in  the  three  texts,  and  usage  might  have  consecrated  this  form  with  tli^  doubk 
augment,  as  in  some  other  verbs. 
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6r6dk.  We  may  apply  to  the  apostles  and  eTangelists,  the  depositaries  of  this  treas- 
ure, what  Diouyaius  of  HaUcarnassiis  says  of  the  Homeric  logographers :  "  They  dis- 
tributed their  narratives  over  nations  and  cities,  not  always  xeprodncing  them  in  tiie 
same  order,  but  always  having  in  view  the  one  common  aim,  to  make  known  all  those 
memorials,  so  far  as  they  had  been  preserved,  without  addition  and  without  loss."  * 
Basil  the  Great  reports  a  similar  fact :  down  to  his  time  (fourth  oentuiy)  the  Church 
possessed  no  written  liturgy  for  the  Holy  Supper  —  the  sacramental  prayers  tod 
formulw  were  transmitted  by  im written  instruction. f  And  was  not  the  immense  store 
uf  Talmudic  traditions,  which  forms  a  whole  library,  conveyed  for  ages  solely  by 
oral  tradition  ? 

How  was  the  transition  made  from  oral  evangelization  to  written  compUation  ? 
The  most  natural  conjecture,  adopted  by  men  like  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  and 
even  Bleek,  is  that  they  began  by  writing,  not  a  GkMpel — that  would  have  appeared 
too  great  an  undertaking — but  detached  descriptions  and  discourses.  It  was  a  hear- 
ers who  desired  to  preserve  accurately  what  he  had  heard,  an  evangelist  who  sought 
to  reproduce  his  message  more  faithfully.  At  a  time  when  books  of  prophecy  were 
composed  under  the  names  of  all  the  ancient  Israelitish  personages  (Enoch,  Esdras, 
etc.),  when  collections  of  apocryphal  letters  were  palmed  ofE  on  the  ancient  Greek 
philosophers — a  Heraclitus,  for  example } — who  would  be  astonished  to  find  that, 
among  the  fellow-laborers  and  hearers  of  the  apostles,  there  were  some  who  set  them- 
selves to  put  in  writing  certain  acts  and  certain  discourses  of  the  man  whose  life  and 
death  were  moving  the  world  ?  Those  first  compositions  might  have  been  written  in 
Aramaic  and  in  Greek,  at  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  or  any  other  of  the  lettered  cities 
where  the  Gk>spel  flourished. 

Those  advermria,  or  detached  accounts  taken  from  the  history  of  Jesus,  were 
soon  gathered  into  collections  more  or  less  complete.  Such  were  probably  the  writ- 
ings of  the  woV^oi  mentioned  in  Luke's  prologue.  They  were  not  organic  works,  all 
the  parts  of  which  were  regulated  by  one  idea,  like  our  Gospels,  and  so  they  are  lost 
—they  were  accidental  compilations,  simple  collections  of  anecdotes  or  discourses  ; 
but  those  works  had  their  importance  as  a  second  stage  in  the  development  of  Gospel 
historiography,  and  a  transition  to  the  higher  stage.  Thus  were  collected  the 
materials  which  were  afterward  elaborated  by  the  authors  of  our  synoptic  Gospels. 

In  oral  tradition  thus  formed,  and  then  in  those  first  compilations  and  collections 
of  anecdotes,  do  we  not  possess  a  basis  firm  enough  on  the  one  hand,  and  elastic 
enough  on  the  other,  to  explain  the  resemblance  as  well  as  the  diversity  which  pre- 
vails between  our  three  synoptics ;  and,  in  fine,  to  resolve  that  complicated  problem 
which  defies  every  attempt  at  solution  by  so  unyielding  an  expedient  as  that  of  a  writ- 
ten model  ? 

1.  The  most  striking  feature  of  resemblance  in  the  general  plan,  the  omission  of 
the  Joum^s  to  Jerusalem,  is  explained,  not  perhaps  fully,  but  at  least  more  easily, 
in  the  way  which  we  propose  than  in  any  other.  Oral  tradition  becoming  condensed 
in  the  form  of  detached  narratives,  and  afterward  grouped  in  cycles,  the  Journeys  to 
Jerusalem,  which  did  not  lend  themselves  so  easily  to  the  end  of  popular  evangeliza- 
tion as  the  varied  scenes  and  very  simple  discourses  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  were 

**  Judic.  de  Thucyd."  ii.  p.  138,  edit.  Sylburg  (quoted  by  Gieseler). 

ttTio.  Ortf,.     ann««*   '*   ^     OT 


+  ^D|b  Spir.  Sanct  ^'  c.  27. 


Bernuys,  "  Die  Heraclitischen  Brief e*^'  (three  of  which,  according  to  this  critic^ 
belong  to  the  first  century  of  our  era). 
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neglected.  The  matter  took  shape  without  them  ;  and  so  much  the  more,  because 
they  did  not  enter  into  any  of  the  groups  which  were  formed.  When  the  tradition 
was  compiled,  this  element  in  it  was  wanting,  and  the  gap  was  not  filled  up  till  later, 
when  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness  (John)  gave  a  new  delineation  of  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  in  a  manner  completely  independent  of  the  traditional  elaboration. 

2.  If  our  narratives  have  such  a  traditional  origin  as  we  have  Indicated,  we  can 
easily  explain  both  the  identical  series  of  accounts  which  we  sometimes  oaeet  in  our 
}  synoptics,  and  the  transposition  of  particular  accounts. 

^  8.  The  resemblances  in  the  substance  of  the  narratives  are  explained  quite  natu- 
rally by  the  objectivity  of  the  facts  which  left  its  stamp  on  the  recital ;  and  the  differ- 
ences, by  the  involuntary  modifications  due  to  oral  reproduction  and  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  written  compends.  There  is  one  thing  especially  which  is  natoially 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  We  have  again  and  again  remarked,  especially  in  the 
accounts  of  miracles,  the  contrast  which  obtains  between  the  diversity  of  the  histori- 
cal framework  in  the  three  synoptics,  and  the  sameness  of  the  sayings  of  Jqbus  during 
the  course  of  the  action.  This  contrast  is  inexplicable  if  the  writings  are  derived 
from  one  another  or  from  a  written  source.  It  is  easily  understood  from  our  view  ; 
the  style  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  had  become  more  rigidly  fixed  in  traditional  narm- 
tion  than  the  external  details  of  the  Gospel  scenes. 

There  remain  the  resemblances  of  style  between  the  three  writings — ^the  identiciil 
clauses,  the  common  expressions,  the  syntactical  forms  or  grammatical  analogies. 
If  oral  tradition  became  formed  and  formulated,  as  we  have  said,  if  it  was  early  com- 
piled in  a  fragmentary  way,  if  those  compilations  were  used  by  the  authors  of  our 
Gospels,  those  resemblances  no  longer  present  anything  inexplicable,  and  the  differ- 
ence which  alternate  with  them  at  every  instant  no  longer  require  to  be  explained  by 
forced  expedients.  The  two  phenomena,  which  are  contradictory  on  every  other 
hypothesis,  come  into  juxtaposition,  and  harmonize  naturally. 

Starting  from  this  general  point  of  view,  let  us  seek  to  trace  the  special  origin  of 
each  of  our  three  synoptics.  The  traditions  argee  in  ascribing  to  Matthew  the  first 
Gospel  compilation  which  proceeded  from  an  apostle.  It  was,  according  to  Ireneeus, 
"at  the  time  when  Peter  and  Paul  were  together  founding  the  Church  at  Rome** 
(from  63-64),  or,  according  to  Eusebius,  *'  when  Matthew  was  preparing  to  go  to 
preach  to  other  nations''  (after  60),  that  this  apostle  took  pen  in  hand.  Tliis  approx- 
imate date  (60-64)  is  confirmed  by  the  warning,  in  the  form  of  a  parenthesis,  which 
we  find  inserted  by  the  evangelist  in  the  eschatological  discourse  of  Jesus  (24  :  15). 
Our  Lord  declares  to  the  disciples  the  sign  by  which  the  Christians  of  Judea  shall 
recognize  the  time  for  fleeing  from  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  Matthew  adds  here  this 
remarkable  nota  bene :  **  Whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand."  *  This  parenthesis 
contains  the  proof  that,  when  this  discourse  was  compiled,  the  Judeo-Cfartstian 
believers  had  not  yet  retired  beyond  the  Jordan,  as  they  did  about  the  year  66.  What 
was  the  writing  of  Matthew  ?  Was  it  a  complete  €k>spol  ?  The  treasons  which  wc 
have  indicated  rather  lead  us  think  that  the  apostle  had  compiled  in  Aramaic  the 
great  bodies  of  discourses  containing  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  it  had  been  put  into 
form  by  tradition,  with  a  view  to  the  edification  of  the  flocks  in  Palestine.  It  j& 
those  bodies  of  discourses  which  are  the  characteristic  feature  of  our  first  Gospel ;  it 

*  This  warning  is  not  connected  with  the  quotation  from  Daniel,  and  forms  no 
part  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus  ;  this  appears  from  Mark  (where  the  quotation  from 
Daniel  is  unauthentic). 
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is  round  this  dominant  element  that  the  book  appears  to  be  organized  all  through. 
The  narrative  part  is  an  addition  to  this  original  theme.  It  was  not  composed  in 
Hebrew  ;  the  style  does  not  admit  of  this  supposition.  Its  date  is  a  little  later  than 
that  of  the  apostolic  writing.  For  the  presbyter,  a  native  of  Palestine,  who  instructed 
Papias  remembered  a  time  when,  in  the  churches  of  Judea,  they  had  no  Greek 
translation  of  the  "  Discourses  of  Jesus"  (the  Logia),  and  when  every  evangelist 
reproduced  them  in  Greek  mifa  wee,  as  he  could.  What  hand  composed  this  historical 
narrative,  in  the  framework  of  wliich  the  whole  contents  of  the  Logia  have  been  skil- 
folly  distributed  ?  Is  it  not  most  natural  to  suppose  that  one  of  Matthew's  discipleB 
while  reproducing  his  Logia  in  Greek,  set  them  in  a  complete  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  borrowed  the  latter  from  the  traditional  recital  in  such  form  as  he  had  fre- 
quently hea^ d  it  from  the  mouth  of  that  apostle  ?  This  tradition  had  taken,  in  the 
hands  of  Matthew,  that  remarkably  summary  and  concise  character  which  we  have 
80  often  observed  in  the  first  Gospel.  For  his  aim  was  not  to  describe  the  scenes,  but 
merely  to  demonstrate  by  facts  the  thesis  to  which  his  apostolic  activity  seems  to 
have  been  devoted  :  Jesus  is  TH£  CHRIST.  The  Logia  seems  also  to  have  been 
arranged  with  a  view  to  this  thesis.  Jesus  the  legislator.  Matt  5-7  ;  the  king,  chap. 
18  ;  the  judge,  chap.  24,  25  ;  consequently  THE  MESSIAH.     Gomp.  Matt  1  : 1. 

Mark,  according  to  tradition,  wrote  during,  or  shortly  after,  Peter's  sojourn  at 
Rome,  about  64  ;  consequently  almost  at  the  same  time  as  Matthew.  So,  like  Mat- 
thew, he  records  in  the  eschatological  discourse  the  warning  which  it  was  customarj 
in  Palestine  to  add  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus  regarding  the  flight  beyond  the  Jordan 
(13  :  14).  The  materials  of  his  Gospel  must  have  been  borrowed,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, from  the  accounts  of  Peter,  whom  Mark  accompanied  on  his  travels.  Accord- 
ingly, he  could  not  have  used  our  first  Gospel,  which  was  not  yet  in  existence,  nor 
eveu  the  Logia,  which  could  not  yet  have  reached  him.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
explain  the  very  special  connections  which  it  is  easy  to  establish  between  his  writing 
and  the  first  Gospel  ?  We  have  seen  that  this  latter  writing  has  preserved  to  us 
essentially  the  great  didactic  compositions  which  are  the  fruit  of  Matthew's  labor, 
but  set  in  a  consecutive  narrative.  From  whom  did  this  narrative  proceed  ?  In- 
directly from  Matthew,  no  doubt ;  but  in  the  first  place  from  Peter,  whose  influence 
had  certainly  preponderated  in  the  formation  of  the  apostolic  tradition  in  all  that 
oonoemed  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  The  only  difference  between  the  first 
two  Gospels  therefore  is,  that  while  the  one  gives  us  the  apostolic  system  of  evangeliza- 
tion in  the  summary  and  systematic  form  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  labors 
of  Matthew,  the  other  presents  it  to  us  in  all  its  primitive  freshness,  fulness,  and  sim- 
plicity, as  it  had  beeu  heard  from  the  lips  of  Peter,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  of 
the  great  discourses  (chaps.  8  and  18)  due  to  the  labors  of  Matthew  (chaps.  12  and  24), 
and  with',  which  Mark  had  long  been  acquainted  as  a  hearer  of  the  Palestinian 
preaching.*  The  special  differences  between  the  two  compilations  are  explained  by 
the  variable  element  which  is  always  inevitable  in  oral  evangelization.f    It  may  thus 

*  If  Mark  knew  those  discourses  so  well,  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  Its  place  even  is  clearly  indicated  in  his  narrative  (between 
vers.  19  and  20  of  chap.  8).  The  only  reason  for  his  omitting  this  dlBcourse  must 
have  been,  that  it  did  not  fit  in  sufficiently  to  the  plan  of  his  (^pel,  intended,  as  it 
Was,  for  (Entile  readers. 

t  We  can  understand  the  series  of  evidences  by  which  Elostermann  has  been  led 
to  regard  the  text  of  Mark  as  merely  that  of  Matthew  enriched  with  scholia  due  to 
the  narratives  of  Peter.  But  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  series  of  opposing  evidences 
which  we  have  so  often  enumerated  ? 
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be  coucluded  that  the  first  Gtospel  contains  the  work  of  Mattht^w,  completed  by  the 
tradition  which  emanated  from  Peter ;  and  the  second,  the  tradition  of  Peter,  com- 
pleted by  means  of  some  parts  of  Matthew's  work. 

Luke,  according  to  the  tradition  and  evidences  which  we  have  collected,  must 
have  composed  his  history  in  Greece  at  the  same  time  when  Matthew  was  compUios 
his  Logia  in  Palestine,  and  Mark  the  narratives  of  Peter  at  Rome.  If  so,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  he  did  not  know  and  use  those  writings ;  and  this  is  what  ez« 
egesis  demonstrates.  From  what  sources,  then,  has  he  drawn  ?  He  has  worked-^a^ 
appears  from  our  study  of  his  book — on  written  documents,  mostly  Aramaic.  BoK 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  obvious  connection  in  certain  parts  between  those  doca- 
ments  and  the  text  of  the  other  two  Syn.  ?  It  is  enough  to  repeat  that  those  docu- 
ments, at  least  those  which  related  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus  from  His  baptism  on- 
ward, were  compilations  of  that  same  apostolic  tradition  which  forms  the  basis  of 
our  first  two  Gospels.  The  relationship  between  our  three  Gospels  is  thus  explained. 
The  Aramaic  language,  in  which  the  most  of  Luke's  documents  were  written,  leada 
to  the  supposition  that  they  dated,  like  those  from  which  the  same  author  composed 
the  first  part  of  the  Acts,  from  the  earliest  times  of  apostolic  evangelization.  At  that 
period  the  didactic  exposition  of  Jesus'  doctrine  was  probably  not  yet  conceutrated 
and  grouped,  as  it  was  later,  about  some  great  points  of  time  and  some  definite  sub- 
jects. Tradition  preserved  many  more  traces  of  the  various  circumstanoes  which  had 
furnished  our  Lord  with  a  text  for  His  instructions.  Hence  those  precious  introduc- 
tions of  Luke,  and  that  exquisite  appropriateness  which  lends  a  new  charm  to  the 
discourses  which  he  has  preserved  to  us.  As  to  the  general  concatenation  of  the  Gos- 
pel events  which  we  admire  in  Luke,  he  owes  it  undoubtedly  to  qiecial  information. 
It  is  of  such  sources  of  information  that  he  speaks  in  his  prologue,  and  wlilch  en- 
abled him  to  reconstruct  that  broken  chain  of  which  tradition  had  preserved  only  the 
rings. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  understand  the  relations  and  origin  of  the  synoptics.  Id  this 
explanation  chargeable  with  compromising  the  Gospel  history,  by  making  its  acx»i- 
racy  depend  on  a  mode  of  transmission  so  untrustworthy  as  tradition  ?  Tea,  if  the 
period  at  which  we  are  led  to  fix  the  compilation  of  those  oral  accounts  was  much 
more  advanced.  But  from  60  to  65,  tradition  was  still  under  the  control  of  those  who 
had  contributed  to  form  it,  and  of  a  whole  generation  contemporary  with  the  /ada 
related  (1  Cor.  15  : 6,  written  in  58).  In  those  circiunstances,  alterations  might  affect 
the  -surface,  not  the  substance  of  the  history. 

I  would  take  the  liberty  of  closing  this  important  subject  with  an  apologetic  re- 
mark. There  is  perhaps  no  more  decisive  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sayinga  of 
Jesus  than  the  different  forms  in  which  they  are  transmitted  to  us  by  Matthew  and 
Luke.  An  artificially  composed  discourse,  like  those  which  Livy  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  his  heroes,  is  one  utterance  ;  but  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  as  they  are  presented  to 
us  by  the  two  evangelists,  are  broken  and  fragmentary.  Moreover,  those  similar 
materials,  which  appear  in  both  in  entirely  different  contexts,  must  necessarily  be 
more  ancient  than  those  somewhat  artificial  wholes  in  which  we  now  find  themu 
Those  identical  materials  put  to  use  in  different  constructions  must  have  belonged  to 
an  older  edifice,  cf  which  they  are  merely  the  debris. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  CHXmCB. 

To  get  rid  of  the  Mosaic  reyelation,  rationalism  has  assumed  an  original  contrast 
between  Elohism  and  Jeliovism,  and  sought  to  make  the  history  of  Israel  the  pro> 
gressive  solution  of  this  antagonism  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  to  reduce  the  appearing 
of  Christianity  to  the  level  of  natural  events,  the  Tubingen  school  has  set  up  a  contrast 
'\)etween  apostolic  Judeo-Christiauity  and  the  Christianity  of  Paul— a  contrast  the  grad- 
ual solution  of  which  is  made  to  explain  the  course  of  history  during  the  first  two 
centuries.  Heuss  and  Nicolas,  without  altogether  sharing,  especially  the  first,  in  thin 
point  of  view,  nevertheless  retain  the  idea  of  a  conflict  between  the  two  frac- 
tions of  the  Church,  profound  enough  to  lead  the  author  of  the  Acts  to  the 
belief  that  he  must  seek  to  disguise  it  by  a  veiy  inaccurate  exposition  of  the 
views  and  conduct  of  his  master  Paul.  But  if  we  cannot  credit  this  writer  in  re- 
gard  to  things  in  which  he  took  part,  how  are  we  to  found  on  his  narrative  when  he 
describes  much  older  events,  such  as  those  which  are  contained  in  his  Gospel  ?  The 
importance  of  the  question  is  obvious.  Let  us  attempt,  before. closing,  to  throw  light 
upon  it. 

To  prove  the  antagonism  in  question,  the  Tiibingen  school  in  the  first  place  ad- 
vances the  different  tendencies  which  are  said  to  be  observable  in  the  Gkrapels.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that,  to  demonstrate  this  conflict  of  tendencies,  Baur  was  forced  to 
give  up  the  attempt  of  dealing  with  known  quantities,  our  canonical  Qospels,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  previous  writings  of  a  much  more  pronounced 
dogmatic  character,  which  formed  the  foundation  both  of  our  Matthew  and  of  our 
Luke,  to  wit,  a  primitive  Matthew,  exclusively  legal  and  particularistic,  and  a  primi> 
tive  Luke,  absolutely  universalistic  and  antlnomian.  Thus  they  begin  by  ascribing 
to  our  Qospels  an  exclusive  tendency  ;  then,  not  finding  it  in  the  books  as  we  have 
them,  they  make  them  over  again  according  to  the  preconceived  idea  which  they  have 
formed  of  them.  Such  is  the  vicious  circle  in  which  this  criticism  moves.  The 
hypothesis  of  an  antlnomian  *  proto-Luke  has  been  completely  refuted  within  the 
Tubingen  school  itself ;  we  may  therefore  leave  that  supposition  aside.  There  re- 
mains only  the  proto-Matthcw.  This  is  the  last  plank  to  which  Hilgenfeld  still  clings. 
He  discovers  the  elements  of  the  primitive  Matthew  in  the  fragments  which  remain 
to  us  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  He  alleges  a  natural  and  gradual  transformation 
of  this  writing  in  the  direction  of  imiversalism  (the  product  being  our  canonical  Mat^ 
thew) ;  afterward  Mark,  and  then  Luke,  continued  and  completed  the  transformation 
of  the  Gospel  history  into  pure  Paulinism.  But  this  construction  is  not  less  arbitraiy 
than  that  of  Baur.  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have  seen,  has  all  the  charac^ 
teristlcs  of  an  amplified  and  derived  work,  and  cannot  be  the  basis  of  our  Matthew. 
Even  Yolkmar  treats  this  Judalzing  protb- Matthew  as  a  chimera,  no  less  than  the 
antlnomian  proto-Luke.  And  what  of  himself  Y  He  charges  our  three  synoptics 
with  being  Paulinist  writings,  the  sole  Judalzing  antagonist  to  which  is  ...  the 
Apocalypse.  The  work  of  John,  such,  according  to  Yolkmar,  is  the  true  type  of 
legal  Judeo-Christianity,  the  document  of  which  Baur  seeks  in  vain  in  the  primitive 

*  Our  author  uses  this  word,  like  some  others,  not  in  its  modem,  but  its  exact 
sense  :  the  sense  of  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  ritual. — J.  H. 
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Mutthew,  which  is  invented  hiy  himself  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  ca«e.  But  what !  we 
ask  Volkmar,  can  you  regard  as  strictly  legal  a  writing  which  calls  the  Jewish  peopk 
the  synagogue  of  Satan  (Rev.  3  : 9),  and  which  celebrates  with  enthusiasm  and  in  the 
most  brilliant  colors  the  entrance  into  heaven  of  innumerable  converts  of  every  nation, 
and  tribe,  and  people,  and  tongue,  who  were  notoriously  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  ;  which  proclaims  aloud  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus-Mes- 
siah, that  perpetual  blasphemy  to  the  ears  of  the  Jews  ;  and  which,  instead  of  deriv- 
ing salvation  from  circumcision  and  works,  makes  it  descend  from  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb,  of  pure  grace  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  without  any 
legal  condition  whatever  Y  Such  Judeo-Christianity,  assuredly,  is  a  Paulinism  of 
pretty  strong  quality.  And  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would  have  asked  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  see  it  admitted  by  all  his  adversaries.  He  would  very  quickly  have  laid 
down  his  arms.* 

Baur  further  alleges  the  authentic  epistles  of  Paul  (the  four  great  ones),  especially 
the  second  chapter  of  Galatlans.  The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  passage. 
Paul  gives  an  account  of  a  private  conference  (kot*  ISlav  Si)  which  he  had  with  those 
of  the  apostles  who  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration  (ms  doKavac\  in  which  he  slated 
to  them  (aucdefitjv)  his  mode  of  preaching  among  the  Gentiles— a  method  which  they 
so  fully  approved,  that  Titus,  an  uncircumcised  Gkntile,  was  immediately  welcomed 
and  treated  at  Jerusalem  as  a  member  of  the  Church  (ver.  28).  And  ^if  he  held  out 
in  this  case,  though  circumcision  was  in  his  view  merely  an  external  rite,  and  morally 
indifferent  (1  Cor.  7  :  18,  19),  it  was  not  from  obstinacy,  but  because  of faUe  brethren 
unawares  brought  in  {Sia  Si  Tot)s  napetaoKTovi  yf/evSadiX^ovi)  who  claimed  the  right  to 
im[x>se  it.  and  who  thus  gave  to  this  matter  the  character  of  a  question  of  principle 
<vers.  4,  5).  Then,  from  those  intruded  false  brethren,  Paul  returns  to  the  apostles, 
whom  he  contrasts  with  them  (avd  61  tuv  Sokovvtov),  and  who,  that  is,  the  apostles, 
added  no  new  condition  to  his  statement  {ovdiv  TcpocavidevTo,  referring  to  the  dveQefnpf, 
ver.  3),  but  rcci  gnized  in  him  the  man  called  to  labor  specially  among  the  Gentiles, 
as  in  Peter  the  man  specially  charged  with  the  apostolate  to  the  Jews  ;  and  on  this 
basis  they  associated  themselves  with  him  and  his  work,  by  giving  him  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  (vets.  6-10).  That  there  was  any  shade  of  difference  between  him  and 
the  Twelve,  Paul  dties  not  say  ;  we  may  conclude  it,  however,  from  this  division  of 
labor  in  which  the  confe  'ence  terminated.  But  that  this  shade  was  an  opposition  of 
principle,  and  that  the  Twelve  were  radically  at  one  with  the  false  brethren  brought 
in,  as  Baur  seeks  to  prove,  is  what  the  passage  itself  absolutely  denies.  The  contrary 
also  appears  from  the  second  fact  related  by  Paul  in  this  chapter— his  contention  with 
Peter  at  Anliocb.  For  when  Peter  ceases  all  at  once  to  mingle  and  eat  with  the 
Christians  from  among  the  Gentiles,  for  what  does  Paul  rebuke  him  ¥  For  not  walk- 
ing uprightly,  for  acting  hypocritically,  that  is  to  say,  for  being  unfaithful  to  hb  real 
conviction,  which  evidently  assumes  that  Peter  has  tho  same  conviction  as  Paul  nim- 
self.    And  this  is  a  passage  which  is  to  prove,  according  to  Baur,  the  opposition  of 

*  Chap.  2  :  29  is  alleged,  where  a  woman  is  spoken  of  who  teaches  to  eat  meats 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  to  commit  impurity — a  woman  who,  it  is  said,  represents  the 
doctrine  of  Paul.  But  to  leach  to  eat  meats  offered  in  sacrifice  is  to  stimulate  to  the 
eating  of  them  as  such,  that  is  to  say,  basely  and  wickedly  outraging  the  scruples  or 
the  weak,  or  oven  with  llie  view  of  escaping  some  disagreeable  consequence,  such  as 
persecution,  making  profession  of  paganism.  Now  Paul,  1  Cor.  10,  prescribes  ex- 
actly the  opposite  line  of  conduct ;  and  as  to  impurity,  we  have  1  Cor.  6.  It  Is  liber- 
tinism and  not  Paulinism  which  is  hese  stigmatized. 
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principle  between  Paul  and  Peter.  That  here  again  there  is  a  shade  of  difference  im- 
plied between  Paul  and  Peter,  and  even  between  Peter  and  James  ("  before  that  cer- 
tain came  from  James*'),  1  am  not  concerned  to  deny.  But  no  opposition  of  princi- 
'ple  between  Peter  and  Paul  is  compatible  with  this  account.  Baur  has  further  sought 
to  rest  his  view  on  the  enumeration  of  the  parties  formed  at  Corinth.  Accordiug  to 
1  Cor.  1 :  12,  there  were  believers  in  this  city  who  called  themselves  some  of  Paul, 
dome  of  ApoUos,  some  of  Cephas,  others  of  Christ.  Baur  reasons  thus  :  As  the  first 
two  parties  differed  only  by  a  shade,  it  must  have  been  the  same  with  the  latter  two  ; 
and  as  it  appears  from  2  Cor.  10 : 7,  11  :  22,  that  those  who  called  themselves  of 
Christ  were  ardent  Judaizers  who  wished  to  impose  the  law  on  the  Gentiles,  the  same 
conviction  should  be  ascribed  to  those  of  Peter,  and  consequently  to  Peter  himself. 
But  the  very  precise  enumeration  of  Paul  obliges  us,  on  the  contrary,  to  ascribe  to 
each  of  the  four  parties  mentioned  a  distinct  standpoint ;  and  if,  as  appears  from  2 
Cor.,  those  who  are  Christ's  are  really  Judaizers,  enemies  of  Paul,  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  and  thoee  of  Cephas  proves  precisely  that  Peter  and  his  party  were  not 
confounded  with  them  ;  which  corresponds  with  the  contrast  established  in  Gal.  2 
between  the  false  brethren  brought  in  and  the  apostles,  especially  Peter.  The  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  therefore,  do  not  in  the  least  identify  the  Twelve  with  the  Judaizers  who 
opposed  Paul ;  consequently  they  exclude  the  idea  of  any  opposition  of  principle  be- 
tween apostolic  Christianity  and  that  of  Paul. 

What,  then,  to  conclude,  was  the  real  state  of  things  ?  Behind  Judeo-Christianity 
and  the  Christianity  of  the  Gentiles  there  is  Christ,  the  source  whence  everything  in 
the  Church  proceeds.  This  is  the  unity  to  which  we  must  ascend.  During  His 
earthly  life,  Jesus  personally  kept  the  law  ;  He  even  declared  that  He  did  not  come 
to  abolish,  but  to  fulfil  it.  On  the  other  hand.  He  does  not  scruple  to  call  Himself 
the  Lard  of  the  Sabbath,  to  pronounce  as  morally  null  all  the  Leviticul  ordinances  Re- 
garding the  distiuction  of  clean  and  unclean  meats  (>latt.  15),  to  compare  fasting  and 
the  whole  legal  system  to  a  worn-out  garment,  which  He  is  careful  not  to  patch,  be- 
cause He  comes  rather  to  substitute  a  new  one  in  its  place.  He  predicted  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  an  event  which  involved  the  abolition  of  the  whole  ceremonial  sys- 
tem. Thus,  from  the  example  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  two  opposite  conclusions  might 
be  drawn,  the  one  in  favor  of  maintaining,  the  other  of  abolishing,  the  Mosaic  law. 
It  was  o6e  of  those  questions  which  was  to  be  sdlved  by  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 
(John  16  :  12,  18).  After  Pentecost,  the  Twelve  naturally  persevered  in  the  line  of 
conduct  traced  by  the  Lord's  example  ;  and  how  otherwise  could  they  have  fulfilled 
their  mission  to  Israel  V  Yet,  over  against  the  growing  obduracy  of  the  nation, 
Stephen  begins  to  emphasize  the  latent  spirituality  of  the  Gospel.  There  follow  the 
foundation  of  the  church  of  Antioch  and  the  first  mission  to  the  Gentilea  Could  the 
thought  be  entertained  of  subjecting  those  multitudes  of  baptized  Gentiles  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  law  ?  The  apostles  had  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  pronouncing  on 
this  point.  For  themselves,  and  for  the  converts  among  the  Jews,  they  kept  up  the 
Mosaic  rites  as  a  national  institution  which  must  continue  till  God  Himself  should 
free  them  from  its  yoke  by  some  positive  manifestation  or  by  the  return  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  but  as  to  the  Gentiles,  they  probably  never  thought  of  imposing  it  upon  them. 
The  question  had  no  sooner  occurred,  than  God  enlightened  them  by  the  vision  of 
Peter  (Acts  10).  But  they  were  not  absolute  masters  at  Jerusalem.  There  there  were 
many  priests  and  elders  of  the  Pharisees  (Acts  6  :  7, 15  : 5)  who  professed  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who,  from  the  neight  of  their  rabbinical  science  and  theological  erudition, 
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regarded  the  apostles  witli  a  sort  of  disdain.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  pleased 
with  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles ;  the  God  of  Israel  was  thereby 
becoming  the  God  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  whole  world  was  accepting  the  moral  ctoT- 
ereignty  of  the  children  of  A-tM-aham.  But,  in  order  that  the  end  might  be  fully  at- 
tained, and  their  ambition  satisfied,  it  was  of  course  necessary  that  the  new  converts 
should  be  incorporated  with  Israel,  and  that  with  baptism  they  should  receive  circum- 
cision. Only  on  this  condition  was  the  widespread  proselytism  o^Paul  acceptable  to 
them.  "  If  I  preach  circumcision,''  says  Paul,  alluding  to  this  class,  '*  the  offence  of 
the  cross  is  ceased  "  (Gal.  5:11).  That  is  to  say,  if  only  I  granted  them  clrcumciBion, 
they  would  concede  to  me  even  the  cross.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Paul  calls 
them  false  brethren,  intruders  into  the  Church. 

There  were  thus  really  two  distinct  camps  among  the  Christians  of  Jewish  origin, 
according  to  the  book  of  Acts  as  well  as  according  to  Paul  himself :  those  who  made 
circumcision  in  the  case  of  Grentile  converts  a  condition  of  salvation  ;  and  those  who 
while  preserving  it  in  the  case  of  themselves  and  their  children  as  a  national  observ. 
ance,  exempted  the  Gentiles  from  its  obligation  (comp.  especially  Acts  6  :  7.  11  :  2, 
15  : 1-5,  24,  with  11  :  18,  22,  25  ;  15  :  10,  11,  19-2r,  with  Gal.  23).  This  last  pajssage. 
which  Baur  has  used  to  prove  that  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  was  a  pure  romance,  on 
the  contrary  confirms  the  contents  of  Luke's  account  at  every  point.  At  the  public 
assembly  described  by  Luke,  to  which  Paul  alludes  when  relating  the  private  confer, 
ence  (Kar*  i6iav  6c,  Gal.  2  :  2)  which  he  had  with  the  apostles,  it  was  decided :  1st. 
That  converts  from  among  the  Gentiles  were  not  at  all  subject  to  circumcision  and 
the  law  ;  2d.  ThsX  the  status  quo  was  maintained  for  Judeo-Christians  (no  one  exacted 
the  contrary) :  Sd.  That,  to  facilitate  union  between  the  two  different  elements  of 
which  the  Church  was  composed,  the  Gentiles  should  accept  certain  restrictions  on 
tfatilr  liberty,  by  abstaining  from  various  usages  which  were  peculiarly  repugnant  tu 
Jewish  national  feeling.  These  restrictions  are  nowhere  presented  as  a  matter  of  sal- 
vation ;  the  words.  "  Te  shall  do  well,"  prove  that  all  that  is  intended  is  a  simple 
counsel,*  but  one  the  observance  of  which  is  nevertheless  indispensable  (knavayKE^)  for 
the  union  of  the  two  parties.  Thus  presented,  they  could  perfectly  well  be  accepted 
by  Paul,  who,  in  case  of  necessity,  would  have  admitted,  according  to  Gal.  2.  even 
the  circumcision  of  Titus,  if  it  had  been  demanded  of  him  on  this  understanding. 
But  there  remained  in  practice  difficulties  which  certainly  were  not  foreseen,  and 
which  were  not  long  in  appearing.  For  Palestine, where  the  Judeo-Christians  formed 
churches  free  from  every  Gentile  element,  the  compromise  of  Jerusalem  was  sufficient. 
But  where,  as  at  Antiocb,  the  Church  was  mixed,  composed  of  Jewish  elders  and 
Oentile  elders,  how  fettered  did  the  daily  relations  still  remain  between  parties,  the 
one  of  whom  professed  to  remain  strictly  faithful  to  legal  observances,  while  the 
others  polluted  themselves  every  instant  in  the  eyes  of  the  former  by  contact  with 
unclean  objects  and  the  use  of  meats  prepared  without  any  regard  to  Levitical  pre- 
scriptions  !  How,  in  such  circumstances,  was  it  possible  to  celebrate  feasts  in  coni> 
mon  ;  the  Agapte.  for  example,  which  preceded  the  Holy  Supper  ?  When  Peter  ai^ 
rived  at  Autioch,  he  was  obliged  to  decide  and  to  trace  for  himself  his  line  of  oon- 

*  Zeller  attempts  to  translate  ev  Trpd^ere  by  :  "Ye  shall  be  saved.''  These  words 
can  only  signify,  **  ye  shall  do  well,"  or  **  it  shall  go  well  with  you."  Ajb  to  the  term 
TTopvela,  we  think  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  and  that  this  vice  is  here 
brought  into  prominence  in  so  strange  a  way,  because,  in  the  eyes  of  so  many  Gen- 
tiles, it  pnssed  for  a  thing  as  indifferent  as  eating  and  drinking  (1  Cor.  C  :  12,  13). 
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duct  If  he  remained  literally  faithful  to  the  letter  of  the  compromise  of  Jerusalem, 
there  was  an  end  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  that  city  where  the  gospel  was  flour- 
ishing. His  heart  carried  him.  He  decided  for  the  opposite  view.  He  set  himself  to 
live  with  the  Gentiles,  and  to  eat  as  they  did  (Gal.  2  :  14).  But  thereupon  there 
arriyed  emissaries  from  James,  the  man  who,  in  the  great  assembly,  had  proposed 
the  compromise.  They  demonstrated  to  Peter  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  this  ar- 
rangement, he  was  in  fault,  because,  as  a  Jew,  he  should  not  dispense  with  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  ;  Barnabas  himself  had  nothing  to  answer.  They  submitted,  and 
withdrew  from  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles.  The  fact  was,  that  the  compromise 
had  not  anticipated  the  case  of  mixed  churches,  in  which  the  two  elements  could 
unite  only  on  one  condition  :  that  Jemsh  Christiaiu  on  their  side  should  renounce  part 
of  their  legal  observances.  We  can  easily  understand,  even  from  this  point  of  view, 
why  St.  Paul,  in  his  letters,  did  not  insist  on  this  decree,  which  left  so  grave  a  prao- 
tiad  diMculty  untouched. 

There  prevaDed,  therefore,  not  two  points  of  view,  as  Baur  alleges,  but  four  at 
least :  Ist.  That  of  the  ultra-legalists,  the  Judaizers  properly  so  called,  who  perpet- 
uated the  law  as  a  principle  in  the  gospel.  2(2.  That  of  the  Twelce  and  of  the  mod- 
erate Judeo-Christians,  who  personally  observed  the  law  as  an  obligatory  ordinance, 
but  not  at  all  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  for  in  that  case  they  could  not  have  released 
the  Gentiles  from  it.  Among  them  there  existed  two  shades  :  that  of  Peter,  who 
thought  he  might  subordinate  obedience  to  the  IslW  in  mixed  churches  to  union  with 
the  Gentile  party  ;  and  that  of  James,  who  wished  to  maintain  the  observance  of  law 
even  in  this  case,  and  at  the  expense  of  union.  3d,  PauVs  point  of  view,  according 
to  which  the  keeping  of  the  law  was  a  matter  morally  indifferent,  and  consequently 
optional,  even  in  the  ease  of  Judeo-Christians,  according  to  the  principle  which  he  ex- 
presses :  "  To  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law  ;  to  them  that  are  without 
the  law,  as  without  law  ;  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  save  the  more"  (1  Cor. 
9  :  20,  21).  ah.  Finally,  an  ultra-PauUns  party,  which  is  combated  by  the  Apoc- 
alypse and  by  Paul  himself  (1  Cor.  8  and  10  ;  Rom.  14),  which  ridiculed  the  scruples 
of  the  weak,  and  took  pleasure  in  braving  the  dangers  of  idolatrous  worship,  and 
thus  came  to  excuse  the  most  impure  excesses  (1  Cor.  6  ;  Rev.  2  :  20).  The  two  ex- 
treme points  of  view  differed  in  principle  from  the  intermediate  ones.  But  the  latter 
differed  only  on  a  question  of  ceremonial  observance  in  which,  as  was  recognized  on 
both  sides,  salvation  was  not  involved.  We  may  put  the  difference  in  this  form : 
the  conscience  of  Paul  derived  this  emancipation  from  the  law  from  the  first  coming 
of  Christ,  while  the  Twelve  expected  it  only  at  His  second  coming. 

What  has  this  state  of  things,  so  nicely  shaded,  in  common  with  the  flagrant  anti- 
thesis to  which  Baur  attempts  to  reduce  this  whole  history  ?  As  if  in  such  moral  rev- 
olutions  there  was  not  always  a  multitude  of  intermediate  views  between  the  ex- 
tremes !  Let  the  time  of  the  Reformaticm  be  considered  :  what  a  series  of  view -points 
from  Luther,  and  then  Melancthon  on  to  the  ultra-spiritualists  (the  SchvDarmgeister), 
without  reckoning  all  the  shades  in  the  two  camps  catholic  and  philoeophical ! 

But  after  having  established,  in  opposition  to  Baur,  the  general  trustworthinese  of 
the  description  given  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  must  we  abandon  Luke  to  the  criti- 
Gusms  of  Reuss  and  Nicolas,  leaving  him  charged  by  the  first  with  instances  of  "  con- 
ciliatory reticence,'*  and  by  the  second  *'  with  a  well-marked  desire  to  bring  the  views 
of  St.  Paul  into  harmony  with  those  of  the  Judaizing  [apostles]  ?"  The  ground  for 
those  charges  is  especially  the  account  Acts  21.  James  declares  to  Paul,  who  has  just 
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anif  ed  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  has  been  calumniated  to  the  Judeo- Christians  of  Palestmev 
having  it  said  of  him  that  he  seeks  everywhere  to  lead  his  Jewish  convert^  tof&nake 
Moses ;  and  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  this  accusation,  Paul  agrees  to  carry  out  the 
Nazarite  vow  in  the  temple  with  four  Judeo- Christians.  But  in  what  is  this  conduct, 
which  the  author  of  the  Acts  ascribes  to  Paul,  contrary  to  the  apostle's  principles  as 
he  lays  them  down  in  his  epistles  ?  Did  Paul  ever  in  any  place  act  the  fanatical  de- 
stroyer of  the  legal  economy  ?  Can  a  case  be  cited  in  which  he  sought  to  prevail  cm 
a  Jewish  Christian  not  to  circumcise  his  children  ?  He  resolutely  refused  to  allow  the 
yoke  of  the  law  to  be  imposed  on  the  Gentiles  ;  but  did  he  ever  seek  to  make  a  Jew 
throw  it  off  ?  At  Antioch,  even,  would  he  have  censured  Peter  as  he  does,  if  the  latter 
had  not  previously  adopted  an  entirely  different  mode  of  acting  Gkil.  (2 :  14-18)  ?  Did 
not  Paul  himself  practise  the  principle  :  io  them  who  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the 
law  f  He  could  therefore  in  good  earnest,  as  Luke  relates,  seek  to  prove  to  the  Judeo- 
Christians  of  Palestine  that  he  w|is  moved  by  no  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  law,  and 
that  he  was  far  from  teaching  the  Jews  scattered  over  Qentile  lands  to  abjure  the  law 
fixudi  forsake  Mfses. 

The  fundamental  error  of  that  whole  view  which  we  are  combating,  is  its  mistak- 
ing more  or  less  the  powerful  unity  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  What 
would  be  said  of  a  historian  who  should  allege  that  the  Reformation  proceeded  from 
the  conflict  between  the  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Reformed,  and  who  should  overlook 
the  essential  unity  which  was  anterior  to  that  division  ?  Is  it  not  committing  the 
same  error  to  m^e  the  Church  proceed  from  a  reconciliation  of  Judeo-Christianity 
with  Paulinism  ?  But  have  not  those  two  currents,  supposing  them  to  be  as  different 
as  is  alleged,  a  common  source  which  men  affect  to  lay  aside — namely,  Jesus  Christ  T 
Is  this  question  of  the  law,  on  which  division  took  place,  the  grand  question  of  the 
K.  T.  ?  Is  not  its  place  secondaiy  in  comparison  with  that  of  faith  in  Christ  ?  Was 
it  not  accidentally,  and  on  occasion  of  the  practical  realization  of  the  postulates  of 
faith,  that  the  question  of  the  law  emerged  1  And  how  then  could  the  antagonism 
which  manifested  itself  on  this  head  be  the  starting-point  of  the  new  creation  ?  Baur, 
in  Older  to  escape  the  true  starting-point,  conceives  an  original  antagonism  between 
two  extreme  tendencies,  which  gradually  approximated,  and  ended,  in  virtue  of  re- 
ciprocal concessions,  by  uniting  and  forming  the  great  Catholic  Church  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  We  shall  oppose  history  to  history,  or  rather  htstory  to  ro- 
mance, and  we  shall  say  :  In  Christ  the  Spirit  remained  enveloped  in  the  form  of  the 
letter.  The  Church  was  founded  ;  within  its  bosom  a  tendency  continued  for  a  time 
to  keep  up  the  letter  by  the  side  of  the  Spirit ;  the  other  was  already  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice the  letter  to  the  free  unf oldmg  of  the  Spirit.  But  they  were  at  one  on  this 
point,  that  for  both  life  was  only  in  the  Spirit.  From  both  sides  there  went  off  ex- 
treme parties,  as  always  happens,  Judaizers  to  the  right,  Antinomians  to  the  left ;  on 
the  one  hand,  Nazarite  and  Ebionite  communities  landing  in  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies, which  sought  to  combine  Paul  and  Simon  Magus  in  one  and  the  same  person ; 
on  the  other,  the  Antinomian  exaggerations  of  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and 
even  of  that  to  Diognetus,  terminating  at  length  in  Marcion,  who  believed  the  God 
of  the  Jewish  law  to  be  a  different  one  from  that  of  the  gospel.  Between  those  ex- 
tremes the  Church,  more  and  more  united  from  the  time  that  the  destruction  of  Jera- 
salem  had  levelled  every  ceremonial  difference  between  Judeo-Christians  and  Gentiles, 
continued  its  march  ;  and  while  casting  forth  from  its  bosom  Ebionism  on  the  one 
side,  and  Harcionism  on  the  other,  it  closed  its  ranks  under  the  fire  of  persecution* 
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and  became  the  greai  Qhurch^  as  it  is  already  named  by  Celsos.  Let  the  dbcnments 
be  studied  impartially,  and  it  will  be  seen  whether  this  picture  is  not  more  true  to  fact 
than  that  of  Baar.* 

And  wliat  place,  finally,  do  our  four  Gospels  occupy  in  this  whole  ?  They  do  not 
represent  four  different  epochs  or  four  distinct  parties.  They  each  represent  one  of 
the  sides  of  Christ's  glory  unyeiled  to  one  of  the  apostles. 

The  hour  of  revelation  to  which  the  second  Gospel  belongs  is  previous  to  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  ;  it  is  the  enlightenment  of  St.  Peter,  as  indicated  by  Jesus 
Himself,  when,  following  up  the  apostle's  profession  :  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,"  He  answers,  "  Flesh  and  blood  have  not  revealed  it  unti>  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  The  divine  greatness  of  Jesus,  as  it  was  displayed  duruig  the  . 
course  of  His  earthly  life— such  is  the  idea  whicli  fills,  x>enetrate8,  and  inspires  the 
Gospel  of  Mark. 

The  time  when  that  inspiration  was  bom  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  Gk>spel  came 
later ;  it  occurs  in  the  interval  between  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  It  is  the  time 
thus  described  by  Luke  (24  :  45) :  '*  Then  opened  He  their  imderstandlng,  that  they 
might  understand  the  Scriptures."'  Christ,  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  of  prophecy 
— such  is  the  discovery  which  the  spirit  made  to  the  apostles  in  that  hour  of  illumina- 
tion ;  the  theocratic  past  stood  out  before  them  in  the  light  of  the  present,  the  present  ' 
in  the  light  of  the  past.  This  is  the  view  which  impelled  Matthew  to  take  the  p^n» 
and  dictated  the  writing  which  bears  his  name. 

The  inspiriug  breath  of  the  third  Gospel  dates  from  the  times  which  followed 
Pentecost.  St.  Paul  marks  this  decisive  momez^  with  emotion,  when  he  says  to  the 
Galatians  (1  :  15,  16  :  '*  When  it  pleased  Gk)d,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's 
womb  ...  to  reveal  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  Him 
among  the  Gentiles."  Christ,  (he  hope  of  glory  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jews  ; 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  given  to  the  wurld,  and  not  merely  the  son  of  David  granted 
to  Israel — such  was  the  view  contemplated  by  Paul  during  those  three  days  in 
which,  while  his  eyes  were  closed  to  the  light  of  this  world,  his  soul  opened  to  a 
higher  light.  This  light  with  which  St.  Paul  was  illuminated  passed  into  the  work 
of  Luke  ;  thence  it  rays  forth  constantly  within  the  Church. 

The  lot  of  John  fell  to  him  last ;  it  Was  the  most  sublime.  **  The  spirit  shall 
glorify  me, "^ Jesus  had  said ;  *'  He  shall  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance  what- 
soever 1  have  said  unto  you,  and  He  will  show  you  things  to  come."  Here  was  more 
than  the  work  of  a  day  or  an  hour ;  it  was  the  work  of  a  whole  life.  In  its  prolonged 
meditations,  his  profound  and  self-collected  heart  passed  in  review  the  sayings  wluch 
had  gone  forth  from  the  mouth  of  that  Master  on  whose  bosom  he  had  rested  and 
discovered  in  them  the  deepest  mystery  of  the  faith,  the  eternal  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
man,  the  Word  made  fleah,  God  in  Christ,  Christ  in  us,  we  through  Christ  in  God  ; 

such,  in  three  words,  are  the  contents  of  John's  writings,  especially  of  his  GospeL 

• 

*  M.  Reuss  attaches  great  importance  to  the  hospitality  which  Paul  meets  with  in 
the  Roman  Church  (Phil.  1),  ana  to  the  almost  completer  abandonment  which  he  has 
to  endure  a  little  later  (2  Tim.  4).  But  the  first  passage  merely  furnishes  the  proof 
that  the  event  which  Paul  had  for  a  long  time  been  expecting  (Kom.  16  :  17-20)--the 
arrival  of  the  Judaizers  at  Rome— had  taken  place.  As  to  the  second  event,  it 
cannot  (if  the  2d  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  authentic,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  with  M. 
Reuss)  have  taken  place  till  a  second  captivity,  and  after  the  p«rsecution  of  I9ero  had 
temporarily  disperMMl  the  Roman  Church.  It  proves  no  antipathy  whatever  on  the 
part  of  this  Church  to  the  apostle. 
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This  vieT%of  the  relation  betiween  God,  Christ,  and  believers*  laid  down  in  the  fooith 
Gospel,  is  alone  capable  of  raising  the  Chnrch  to  its  full  height 

In  those  four  rays  there  is  contained  all  the  glory  of  Christ.  What  He  was  in  His 
visible  presence,  what  He  is  in  relation  to  the  theocratic  past^  what  He  is  in  relation 
to  the  religious  future  of  the  whole  world,  what  He  is  in  regard  to  the  eternal  iinioa 
of  eveiy  man  with  the  infinite  principle  of  things-Hsuch  is  the  discover Jh which  the 
Church  has  before  her  in  those  four  writings.  Were  she  to  deprive  herself  of  one  of 
them,  she  would  only  impair  the  honor  of  her  Head,  and  impoverish  herself.  May 
the  Church  therefore  rather  be  the  focus  within  which  those  four  rays  perpetually 
converge,  and  in  which  they  again  become  one,  as  they  were  one  originally  in  the 
life  of  the  Head  1 
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CIbm  ''A"  are  now  substantially  txrand  inctotn  in  a  ringle  volume.    The  price  oc  these  15  volumes  bound  Mp- 

antdy  in  Manila  is  $9.59;  sioudv  bound  in  cloth,  $3.50.    TU$e^ricu  iudtidt  fotiage.   TheioraMr  price  ol 

dbcse  i^  books  was  #i9*z^    This  ulustntes  the  immense  saving  to  book  buyers  by  our  plan. 

Without  omittu^  a  single  line  or  in  any  way  abbreviating,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  the  15  volumes  oi  Clam 
**  A,"  (many  of  them  large  expensive  books)  in  good  readable  type,  in  a  nmfU  cmmenitmih  tkmp^d  volmm  tf 

Sitf.^iCW.  The  following  facts  show  bow  tnis  it  poisible;  Hughes' "  MsnWnrai  of  Christ^  was  issued  byaDosUn 
ooseasa  aoe-paf^elz.oobook;  this  hook  made^ut  16  ^agttin  omr  Standard  SttHn,  The  "Imitation  of 
Christ"  is  usually  irnued  as  a  aso-page  book  and  isioldat  from  one  to  two  ddlaa;  it  made  but  about  40  pages  in 
Series,  fte.  Padding  it  an  art  mmeh^aeHced  in  tJuhigk^pricad  hook  tradt.  The  above  will  show  how  we 
bind  IS  volumes  in  one,  and  yet  not  make  this  one  volume  inconveniently  laige. 
Any  number  of  the  Standard  Series  can  be  ordered  separately. 
REMEMBER,  no  classes  saveCbm"A/'  and  Class  <•  D^  containing  Knight's  History,  mra  detkbouMl 


The  single  books  of  the  Series  can  be  easfly  preserved  and  when  aclass  is  comi^ele  those  wno  wish  the  books* 

Dookbindi 


,  in  doth  can  easily  have  this  done  by  any  hookbinder  m  their  town. 

BOOKS  TH  OXJkSS  A— STAHDARD  SERIES. 

John  Plotiglinian'B  Talk ;  or,  Plain  Advioe  for  Plain  People— By  Rev.  Chaklis 

H.  Sfu&gson;  (Usual  Price,  90 cents.)   Also,  On  the  Choice  Of  fiooks— Ho.  1. 
By  Thomas  Ca&lylb.    (Usual  Price,  50  cents.)    Both,  in  one,  for  12  cents. 
The  fiunousbook  entitled,  '*Jolm  Ploughman'sTaDc,*'  by  Spurgeon,  the  great  Londfm_preafdiar,  is  written  in 


i-humotous  veiuj  but  every  word  is  a  grain  of  gold.    It  has  had  an  immcmr  sale  in 
■Mffvthan  300^000  copies,  and  is  quoted  everywhere. 

MuHinesB  of  Christ— No.  2.    By  Thomas  Hmmn,  anifaor  of  ''Tom  Brown's  ScImqI- 

Days,"  etc  A  new  and  Yeiy  popular  book.   -(Usual  price,  f  i.)    Price,  lo  cents. 
Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ— ITo.  6.    By  Thomas  JL  Ksmpis.     A  new  tfansladoa. 

(Usual  price,  |i.)    Price,  15  cents. 
Vbe  Idfe  of  Christ— Hos.  6  and  7..   By  Canon  Farrar.  Wilhoat Notes.    TheCon- 

tents  and  the  Comprehensive  Index  in  foIL    Issued  in  two  parts.    (Usual  price,  #2.5a) 

Price  per  part,  25  cents. 
This  is  the  most  popular  <«  Life  of  Christ"  which  has  been  written  since  the  Gespek  were  cliiiJ.    Memly 
atovoeo  copies  havsB  been  sold.     It  should  be  m  evmy  fusily. 

u»  and  Work  of  8t*  Paul— ITos.  9  and  10«  By  (>mom  Farrar.    Without  notaa. 
(intents  and  oomprehensiTe  index  complete.  Issued  in  two  parts.     (Former  piioe,  |6jqo.) 
Price,  per  part,  25  cents. 
From  the  Boston  Conmgaiiomaliti  :  **  We  think  dmt  tew  wiU  deny  diis  to  be  prohnMy  Ae  most  intwHf 
Hfe  of  Paul  ever  pubUBhed." 

flalf  Coltore:  InteUAtnal,  Physloal  and  Moral— Vo.  11.    By  John  SivAar 

Blackib.    Professor  in  the  Umvenity  of  Edinbuigfa.    (Usual  price,  $1.)    This  is  a  -wmf 
▼alnable  book.    Price,  10  cents. 

Ibstters  to  Workmen  and  Iiaborers—Vors  davigera^iros.  20  and  21.    By 

John  Rusxin.    (Usual  price,  toco.)  Issoed  in  two  parts.  Price,  per  part,  15  cents. 

Of  Rnritin,  says  Charlotte  Bront4:   *'  Mr.  Rmkin  seeass  to  me  one  of  the  few  genuine  writers,  as 
piiihi  il  ftom  bookiiiakcw,of  this  age.    He  writes  like  a eoasecntted  priest  of  the  Abstiaet  and  the  UUaL' 


DJ>.,  Hew  Tofk. 


-Bkt.  D.  0.  HuoKSB,  BlrooklTB,  H.  T. 


Mister  Horn  and  His  Friends;  or.  Givers  and  QiTing*— ITo*  82.  By  ITa 
Guy  Hearse,  author  of  **Daniel  Quorm  and  His  Religious  Notiot*a."  etc  HI 
trated.    (Usual  price,  |i.oo.)  Price,  15  cents. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  masterly  style,  and  is  designed  to  promote  sjrstematlc  girinf  in  the  cfanrch.    It  shoald 
\(t  placed  in  the  bands  of  every  church  member. 

John  Ploughman's  Pictures;  or.  More  of  His  Piain  Talk  for  Plain  People 
— IVo.  40.    By  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.    Illustrated.    Price,  15  cents. 

This  is  a  new  book  by  Spurgeon.jsftcr  ^e  style  of  his  celebrate<l  '*  John  Ploughman's  Talk/'  which  has  ha<d 

"      ".    Itii  .•     .     .  .  .         — 


>  sales  in  this  country  and  in  England.    It  is  exceedingly  humotous  and  mstructiTe.    Each  of  the  thirtV' 

:  >hoit  chapters  is  fllustraled  by  a  quaint,  apt  picture,    l^e  humor  and  homely  wisdom  of  this  book  shoiod 
ouny  it  into  every  hoosehold. 

Pulpit  Table  Talk— BTo.  41.     By  Rev.  Edward  B.  Ramsay,  Dean  of  Edxnborglu 

A  most  refreshing  book     (Usual  price,  |ti. 00.)    Price,  10  cents. 

The  Bible  and  the  Newspaper.— li^o.  42.    By  Rev.  Cha&uis  H.  Spurgeon.     A 

new  book  by  this  world-renowned  preacher.    Showing  how  Spurgeon  makes  the  newspa- 
per help  him  preach.    (Usual  price,  ^i.oo.)   Price,  15  cents. 

Xiaoon;  or,  Many  Things  in  Few  Words— Addressed  to  Those  Wbo  Think 

— ^No.  43.    £^  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton,  M.  A.    (Usual  price,  1^1.25.)    Price,  20  cents. 

BOOKS   IN    CULSS  B-CRZTZCZSM-8taMdard 

Serle9* 

Macaulay*S  assays— Ho.  8.    «  Milton,"  •<  Diyden."  •'Bnnyan,''    ^^Htstoty,"  <«Sluniiel 
Johnson,"  (two  essays),  « Athenian  Orators,''  and   ^  Moiittoaiery*s    Poems."      (Usual 
price,  ^i.)    Pnce,  15  cents. 
Ijie  essays  on  Milton,  Bunyan  and  Johnson  are  indnded  in  the  Chautanqna  Series. 

Osrlyle's  Essasrs— No.  8.  "  Goethe,*'  "  Bums."  "  Luther's  Ptelm,"  «Schaicr,*  *•  Me- 
moirs of  Murabeau,"    ''Death  of  Goethe."    (Usual price, 1 1.)    Price,  20  cents. 

Oalamities  of  Authors— No.  27-  Including  some  Inquiries  respecting  their  Moral 
and  Literary  Characters.  By  L  D'Tbrartj,  author  of  '*  Curiosities  of  Literature."' 
Price,  ao  cents.  ^ 

BOOKS  IN  CLASS  C—POETRT— Standard  Series. 

Ught  of  Asia;  or.  The  Great  Benunoiation— No.  4.    Being  the  Life  and  Teach- 
ing of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India  and  Founder  of  Buddhism,  as  told  in  verse  by  an  In- 
dian Buddhist     By  Edwin  Arnold.     This  is    a   new  and  very  remarkable  poem. 
(Usual  price,  I1.50.)    Price,  15  cents. 
F^'^m  Oliver  WentUU  .AMw«r.— Its  tone  is  so  Idty  that  there  Is  nodaingwith  which  to  compare  it  but 

SmMcw  Testament. 

Idyls  of  the  King— No.  22.    By  Alfred  Tennyson.    Price,  20  cents. 

BOOKS  IN  CLASS  D-HZSTOBT-Siandard  Series. 

The  Popular  History  of  England— Nos.  12-10.  A  Histoiy  of  Society  and  Gorem- 
mcnt,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  Our  Times.  By  Charles  Knight.  All  the  Notes, 
Appendix,  Extensive  Tables  of  Contents,  and  Comprehensive  Index  Included;  Price  of 
the  History,  in  eight  parts,  bound  in  heavy  oud  manila,  and  printed  on  fine  paper  and  in 
large  type,  35  cents  each.  The  same,bound  handsomely  in  two  laige  volumes,  deth,  ^3.75. 
In  one  laxge  volume.  Sheep,  I4.00;  in  two  volumes,  Sheep»  ^S-oa  In  French  Tmitation 
of  Morocco,  one  large  volume,  ^.50;  the  same  in  two  volumes,  15.5a 

KRMRMBER.—ThMt  this  edition  of  Knight's  Histoky  is  not  a  hastily  and  Imperfectlf  printed  •  ne,  like 
wmnj  dieap  books  on  the  market.  There  is  a  cheap  edition  of  Knight  nov  before  the  public,  in  a  single  volume 
•f  Wnich  ttghi  enhrt  ckaMtrt  are  left  out  of  the  table  of  contents,  and  many  important  errors  are  m  th  e  teirr. 
Nor  have  we  dieapened  the  work  by  using  thin,  cheap  paper,  and  printing  firaca  "second-hand  *'  worn  elect <  • 
types.  W*  kove  printed  it  from  new  trfef  set  up  wkeu]f  far  this  work,  and  use  the  same  ooality  of  paper  ^pt 
we  use  in  other  books  of  our  Stsmdard  Series.  Ko  American  reprint  can  oompar^with  this  edition^ 

Said  Lord  Bbougham  :  "  Nothing  has  ever  appeuned  soperior,  if  anything  has  been  publiAed  equal,  to  the 
ncoount  of  the  state  of  oommeroe,  government  and  society,  at  different  periods.*' 

••The  oest  history  of  England:  for  the  general  reader  is  Knight's  Fleputmr  ISaUry,  For  a  single  hiMry 
vhidi  may  serve  for  constant  use  and  reference  in  the  librarr,  or  for  freqaent  reading,  it  is  to  be  preCerred  tm 
rw^rf  ikha,''''J^cak  fl/rier,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 


ypM hmn ttrmek vp^m  a Mfff  idta Immmr  -  JhwiJwil Ssriai.*'  Tkit  U  juti  ikft  Vn^Hmtd  ayrmfn^ 
i  umma  wktMmlt,  and  />— s  —  4mM  fcl  ftaf  ysa  wOlAmi  >sai  if  —  wptrmtim  and  Osd  ipmi  M»  mU  As 
^pre^ssMv and sehMlCiMksrtallewrac land.     / wSlimfar tmglkfim§ im Mt  UmmmwiBntaa  to  gM. 


«el<fspre^ssMv and sehMlCiMksrtallewrac land.     / wUprnfM mglklm^ im M$  Um^ 

md  I  ssBumnnf  Onn  i>  ttmimU.-lf.  H.  Win.  null.,  PmSSnt  Ba^UdiUtoiatot.  Blito  Aiil< 

OoUags.  ABM,  Iowa. 


W^wmiOitrtMhtotmmmMmmii^titftlkmmdBnfHtlmgfMak^ 
0iaJiii#«<AcdkMiMtr«ria«.    Tkm  tm  mm  rt<i«w%  j<««w  y»  «»^  <»*<»  bmmd  Hgdker  m  whrwea,  tpqiif 
■mi0i9niiI  ITMiMry  itr1>Tily  ifwiJari  itfatwiMn.    Cwagua  finKixioiSGn,  H«w  York. 

BOOKS    ZH   CItASS    E--BZOORAPHT— Standard 

Series. 

BowUmd  F<ii :  His  Life,  Anecdotes,  and  Pnlpit  Sayings-^lNo.  23.  By  Rev. 
V.  J.  Cmarlesworth,  with  Introdnction  by  Charles  H.  Spurgbon.  Price,  15  cents. 

I     Tbk  is  die  fint  American  reprint  of  this  intereitiDg  and  Taiuable  book.    It  is  rery  popular  in  England. 

Alfred  the  Great— Ho.  25.     By  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  *<Tom  Brown's  School- 
Days,*  *'Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.'*  etc.  (Usual  price,  I1.50.)  Price,  ao  cents. 
ll  it  u  cntvtaining  as  a  novel  both  in  contents  and  style. 

The  Salon  of  Madame  n'eoker— No.  28.  Taken  from  documents  among  ti^e  ar- 
chives of  Coppet.  Collected  and  edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Otbxhih  TyBAXxmrn- 
yjLSM.  Volum:  I.  (Containing  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  ^h  Origiiud.)  Translated  from 
the  French  for  the  SUndard  Series,  by  ILlbt  Stdabt  Smith.    Price,  15  cento. 

The  Same.— Volume  II.    (Containing  Parts  III.  and  7V.)    No.  88.    Price,  15  centa;* 

This  remarkable  book  has  created  much  interest  in  France,  wher^  i  has  been  just  imued.    Tki$  trmndmium 
*  iktiSrsi^MiLsML  ir  AmuriM,    Madame  Ne  ker.  one  of  the  moat  famous  women  of  any  ag«,wasthe  mother  of 
1^  odefarated  Madame  de  Stael.    Her  boose  was  die  resort  o:    lo  u.r  4  distinguished  wnteit  of  the  time.    Thii 
whnse  is  rich  with  the  oouveiiution  and  cotrespoodence  of  these  greet  men,  nerer  before  publishacl. 

Joan  of  Arc.— -No.  86.    By  Alphonsb  Db  Lamartinx,    Price,  lo  cents. 

The  Hennits,— No.  89.  By  Charles  Kimgslky.  (Usual  price,  ^1.75.)     Price  i  scents. 

A  very  exoenent  and  deservedly  popular  book,  as  are  all  the  writiagB  of  Canon  Kingriey.    None  of  his 
hookB  stfe  more  readable  and  instructive. 

John  OalTin.— -No.  47.  By  M.  Guizot»  member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  (Usua 
price,  li.oo.)    Price,  15  cents. 

BOOKS  IH  GLASS  F-SG  ZENOE-Standard  Series. 

Town  Gtoology— No.  24.    By  Charles  Kingslxt,  the  celebrated  Canon  of  Chester, 
(Usual  price,  1 1.50.)    Price,  i  J  cents. 
Ttiis  book  IS  written  in  Canon  Kmgsley^s  inimitable  style.    It  treats  of:    L  The  Soil  of  the  Field.    11.  The 
N»bles  in  the  Street.    IIL  The  Stones  in  the  WaU.    IV.  The  Coal  hi  the  Fire.    V.  The  Lime  in  the  Mociv 
VL  The  Slate  on  the  Roof. 

Xthios  of  the  Dost ;  or.  The  Blemen ts  of  Crystallisation— No.  29.     By  Johh 

RusKiN,  author  of  *'  Modem  Painters,"  etc.     (Usual  price,  $1.50.)    Price,  15  cents. 
Thiaissdence  madeao  siasple,  a  chikt  can  imderstand.    It  hasali  the  wondrous  beauty  and  strength  4 
•kyle  for  which  Ruskin  is  to  mmons.    Parents,  pbce  this  book  in  the  hands  of  your  diiklreni 

nondes  A^prestes;  or,  Beadings  in  Buskin's ''Modern  Painters''— No.  85. 

fUsnal  pnce  #1.25.)    Price  15  cents. 

The  IcrflowiivaK  the  eontents:  Principles  of  Art ;  Power  and  Office  of  fmagimnfam    TbeSkys  Straaaw 
aad  Sea ;  Mountains :  Scones ;  Plants  uid  Flowesa :  Education  ;  Moralities. 

Books  in  Glass  Gh-Travel— StkiAdard  Serlea 

Outdoor  Ijifa  in  Bnrope.— No.  28.  Sketches  of  men  and  mannen,  people  and  places, 
during  two  summers  abroad.  By  Rev.  Edward  P.  Thwing,  Author  of  ^  Handbook  of 
Illustrations.''    This  is  a  new  book,  illustrated.    Price,  20  cents. 

liStters  From'  a  Oitisen  of  the  World  to  His  Friends  in  the  Bast;  01^ 
Borope  Through  the  Byes  of  a  Chinese  Philosopher.— No.  44,    % 

Oliver  Ck>LD8MiTH.    (Usual  price,  $i.oa)    Price,  20  cts. 

Amerioa  Bevisited.— No.  46.    By  George  Augustus  Sala.    Price,  20  cents. 

This  book  win  interest  and  iaslrua  thoosands  of  Americana  who  wish  to  see  themselves  as  othcn  ae 


Glass  H— Greek  and  Roman  Glassies. 

•Vlie  orations  of  Demosthenes--Nos.  88  and  84     Translated  by  Thomas  \j^ 
ijtfiDw    Complete  in  two  parts.    Uusual  price,  $1.50.  Price,  per  part,  20  cents. 

VlM  Thoughts  of  the  Bmperor  Maroiis  Aureus  AntoidniMk— Na    87. 


l^nndated  by  George  Long.     (Usual  price,  ^i.ca)    Price,  ic 

••Theii6bleBtpioducCofPannism.'*--iV:  K  Ttthmnt. 

"•  Asa  treatise  on  Ethics  it  deserves  praise  less  only  than  the  Sermea  on  the  1 


^  ^  ^    Icserves  praise  less  only  than  the  Sermoa  on  the  Mount.'*— >iyU  Stmmrt  SOU. 

••  The  Bnglish  reader  win  find  in  his  (Long's)  verrioa  the  best  means  of  becoming  *ti"mntiri  with  the 
and  nehlest  book  of  antiquity."— Gi««ft^Mrrr«r. 

',  1KD,,  Hew  Itiikm 


OUR    RECENT    PUBLICATIONS, 


SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE.  POSTAGE  FREE.' 


Blblieal    History   and    Biosraplky;     A 

Digest  of«  Being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  By  Rev.  James 
Garher.    isuno,  cloth,  454  pp |x  50 

GlfcrlatiftA  Sociolof^y.  By  Dr.  Stud^enberg. 
xaino,  doth,  38a  pp.,  heavy  tinted  paper |x  50 

Gttflipleto  Pro*elftcr,  The— A  Scrmonic  Mag- 
azme.  Nearly  one  hundred  sermons  in  full,  by  many 
of  the  greatest  preachers  in  this  and  other  countries 
in  the  various  denominations.  3  vols.,  8vo.,  doth. 
Bachft  50,  or, per  set i4  00 

OommectlOB  of  Sacred  History.  Events 
relative  to  the  Restoration  and  Rum  of  the  Jewish 
Nation.    By  Jas.  Gamer,  xamo,  cloth,  499  pp.  fi  50 

Clergymen's  »nd  Stvdeists'  He»l<lk  %  or, 

Tho  True  way  to  Enjoy  Life*  By  W.  K.  Cornell, 
M.D.    xamo,  doth,  360  pp |x  00 

Dale  OM  tl&e  Ten  Comnaamtments.  xamo, 
9589^.,  hcaty  paper  covers 50 

Drill  Book  in  Voenl  Onltnre  and  Oes- 
inre.  By  Prof.  £.  P.  Thwing.  Fifth  edition. 
x9mo,mani]a,  1x5  pp...., 85 

FnltoA's  Replleft  ttt  Beeclier,  Farrar 
and  InsersoU  on  Hell.  Three  Sermons. 
X  vol.,  8vo,  paper,  38  pp xo 

etlead  ;  or.  The  Vision  of  AU-Sonb'  Hospital.  An 
All^ory.  By  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  Member  of 
Congress  elect.    x3mo,36opp ....$x  00 

Ctodet's  Commentary  on  X«nlce.    Combined 

with  P.  and  H.  Monthly.    Paper #350 

In  cloth l3  00 

BandboolK  of  ninstrations.    By  Rev.  E.  P. 

Thwing.    First  series.    Third  edition 95 

Second  series,  fust' issued 95 

Home  Altar.  By  Dr.  Deems.  NewEditicm.  Cloth, 
x9mo,a8xpp ■ ■ 75 

Homillst,  Tbe.  By  Dav.'i  Thomas,  D.D.  Vol. 
XII.  Editor's  series,  xamo,  cloth,  368  pp.,  heavy 
tinted  pxpet |x  95 

Honsiletie  BneyelopsBdla  of  lUnstra- 
tlons  ilk  flicolof^y  and  Morals.  A  Hand- 
book of  Practical  Divinity,  and  a  Commentary  on 
Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev.  R.  A.  Bertram.  Royal 
cloth,  8vo,  893  pp |3  75 

Bow  to  IPay  Clinrel&  Debts.  By  Sylvanos 
Stall.  It  is  the  only  book  on  this  subiect.  xamo,  980 
pp.,  tinted  paper. $z  50 


Hetlkodist  Plans.  Plans  of  One  Hi»dr«d  imdj 
Sixty 4iz  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Wm.  Stevens.  xaoM*  i 
doth,  988  pp ^  5» 

Metroipolitan  Fnlpit,  Tlie.  ContsSning  care. 
<ully  prepared  Condensations  of  T.aading  Sermoos* 
and  much  other  Homiletic  matter.  Vol.  I.  Royal 
8vo,  doth,  906  pp $x  50 

BEetropolitan  Pnlpit  and  RomlloCie 
Hontltly.  Vol.  II.    Enlarged.    Royal  8vo,  doth 

388  PP |a  7$ 

Per  set,  vols.  I  and  II.  (the  two  above  vols.) ^4  00 


National  Freaelkery  Tike.  40  vob.  Bound  in 
eighteen  handsome  vols.    Net  price ••••  .$40  00 

Ontlinea  or  fitomsons  ;  or.  Miracles  and  Parable 
of  the  Old  Testaoaeat.  By  a  Loodia  Mmiaer. 
xamo,  497  pp |a  00 

Presiclttfr   and   Homlletie   Monthly.   A 

Magazine  of  Sermons,  and  other  matter  of  Homiletic 
interest  and  instruction .  (Sobacription  price,  ia  .90 
t>er  year ;  single  numbers,  95  cents.)   Vol.  IIL  Sire, 

doch,7a4pp $300 

Same  as  above,  VoL  IV,  now  ready,  tvo^  doth, 
7^8  pp $300 
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Pastor's  Poeket  Directory  ftr  flystev 
atie  Tisitatioit.  By  Rev.  Lewis  O.  Thompson. 
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Standard  Hynims  %  or  Half  Dkle  HysMi  B&^- 

with  History  of  Authors,  each. w> 

In  lots  of  50,  or  more,  each .,    05 

atams  and  Vtrlfps  |  or.  Sermon  Framework.  Be- 
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R.  A.  Griffin,    xamo, doth,  369 pp ..••..fx  95 
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TEE  PRE&CBSR  iM  BOldLHIC  IIOMTBLT. 

Codet'8  Great  Commentary  on  Luke^  a  Christmas  Present 

to  £ach  Subscriber. 

1?he  Tery  great  value  and  popularity  of  this  Magazine  is  illostiated  by  the  fact  thai 
it  tiow  has  a  circiUation  among  the  clergy  of  more  than  doable  that  of  any  other  homi- 
letio  periodical  in  the  worJd. 

Oar  facilities  and  experience  are  continually  increasing,  and  hence  the  IfoifiBLT 
Z    with  each  number  is  growing  in  value.    Dr.  Deems  expresses  the  opinion  of  many  thou- 
sand  clergymen  when  he  says:  **  Each  number  seems  to  contain  more  that  I  mast  read.** 


sMii 


[*- 


i^  Why  no  Clergyman  ean  afford  not  to  take  it* 

[^^,^f  1.  Each  number  contains  a  great  store  of  living  thoughts. 

„^  3.  Every  article  is  pr^ared  speoiftlly  for  dexgymen,  and  by  the  most  saooentfal 

^'^^    preachers  in  the  land. 

^  3.  It  is  undenominational  and  thoroughly  evangelical  in  the  widest  and  best  mom 
*  ■    of  the  terms. 

4.  The  suggestion  of  themes  and  texts  for  treatment,  and  living  issues  to  h% 
^  ^0i    handled  in  the  pulpit,  will  get  and  keep  the  preacher  out  of  ruts. 

^4ip  5.  It  is  almost  universally  endorsed  by  the  religious  press  and  the  theological 

sMnisunries  of  the  land.    (See  what  presidents  of  colleges  and  theologtoal  seipinaries  say 
id  Mr     of  it,  on  the  fourth  page.) 

'  '^  6.  This  MoMTBlff  utterly  condemns  plagiarism,  while  it  enables  preachers  to  Imow, 

— ^'  afi  they  ought  to  know,  what  their  brethren  In  all  denominations  are  thinking  and  tadk« 

^  ^  ing  about.     It  is  foolish,  ofaildfsh  for  clergymen  to  pretend  that  they  do  not  need  to 

!r^'  BtMy  the  thinking  and  the  experience  oione  ai^ether.     As  Spuxgeon  well  says:  **It 

'^  seems  odd  that  certain  men,  wlio  talk  so  muoh  of  what  the  Holy  SfMiit  reveals  to  tJiem- 

■ttt^j  selves,  should  think  so  Uttle  of  what  He  lerMs  to  otiien." 

ID,  P 

'  ^  7.  Ilk  the  Sermonic  Department  every  eonsiderable  denomination  and  section  of  the 

te  1  country  is  represented,  nor  is  it  confined  to  this  country.  It  gives  a  photograph  of  the 
^  pulpit  of  Christendom.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  other  departments:  The  "Ex- 
"^  positoiy/'  "Sermonic  Criticism,"  "Exchanging  Views,'*  etc.,  are  Drs.  Crosby,  Wm.  IC. 
Taylor^  Deems,  Guylet  Penteoost,  Corey,  Peck,  and  many  others  of  our  most  prominent 
f  ■>•     clergymen. 

1^  8.  Each  number  contains  many  exegeses  of  difficult  texts,  criticisms  of  various 

°^'      readings,  etc.,  etc.,  embracing  the  results  of  the  latest  scholarship.     It  will  render  un- 
f   .  n^eoessary  the  purdiase  of  scores  of  books. 

'^  >•>•        9.  Bev.  Lewis  O.  Thompson,  author  of  "  The  Prayer-Meetizig  and  Its  Improra- 

"^  ment,*'  prepares  for  each  number  analyses  of  the  Uniform  Prayer-Meeting  Topioa 

"""  adopted  by  hundreds  of  clergymen  for  next  year.     The  elFort  is  to  ooncentfate  the  ex« 

^1  penenoe  of  clergymen  in  dinerent  denominations  and  throughout  the  country,  on  the 

^  1,^  great  work  of  improving  the  prayer-meeting  service. 

^^  10.  In  each  number,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Bev.  Prof.  E.  P.  Thwing,  we 

^^     have  a  department  givmff  the  freshest  and  best  illustrations;  also  "Helpfal  Data  in 

Ourrent  laterature.       l£is  same  contributor  supplies  valuable  papers  on  vocal  Culture. 

1^^  ^  11.  Bev.  D.  C.  Hughes,  in  each  number,  homiletioally  treats  the  International  S.  S. 

....^     ][jessons.    This  is  whoUy  different  from  any  other  treatment  published,  and  is  designed 
to  be  suggestive  to  clergymen. 

<^^  12.  Sfobohom's  Nbw  Lbotubbb.    In  the  December  number  we  have  commenced  the 

ir(^  publication  of  Spuigeon's  New  Lectures  to  his  Students.    These  lectures  we  shall  pub- 

pfl'  £23h  in  full.    They  have  never  been  republished  in  America^    This  book  alone  sells  for 

,S^  aawiy  the  price  oif  the  Momthlt  for  a  year.  ^ 

a'^  ]&  The  advertising  pages  of  the  Monthlt  contain  each  month  the  annotmcements 

tf'     tM  ovr  dieep  Si^imAm)  Knass  publications.     The  money  saved  on  these  wo&derfbUl 
Chtap  books  alone  will  pay  many  times  the  price  of  the  Mohthlt. 


"rOICBfl  OF  COJUUBHOATIOK  Or  THB  MOKTHIiT  FROH  THB  TUMOUOmBOi 

SBMIVABOBS  ABn>  COl^UCGBS. 

From  A.  A.  Kbnduck,  P.D^  Pres.  Shurtleff  Collie  (Bftf  tbt).  Upper  Alton,  HI.—"  I  haveenmm«d  y 
Monthly  with  interest,  and  most  ^ve  ny  candid  opinion  in  its  faror.  Itsoeott  to  me  admirably  ada|^ed  to  t 
vate  the  standard  of  sermon-making  among  our  ministers,  and  rcmseating,  as  it  does,  all  denoMinatioiis,  it  i 
Dishes  a  callection  of  sermons  such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 

From  M.  MaisKSMrrH,  D.D.,Prof.  of  Homiletics,  etc.,  ^nd  Sec'y  of  Faculty,  PUIadelpiiia  Dir.  Sdi 
(Prot.  Epis. )  Phila.,  Pi.—"  I  think  you  are  furnishing  students  and  clergymen  with  a  more  uadU  work  dutt ) 
published  in  England,  and  one  niuch  better  for  this  country  of  thought  and  driTing  work. " 

From  J.  Packard,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Theological  Seminary  (Proti  Epis.),  Theological  Seminary,  P.  O.,  Va. 
"  I  am  pleased  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  and;  from  the  character  of  the  writers  for  it,  I  hope  tnat  it  will  aa 
wtdi  the  success  it  well  deserves." 

From  Thos.  O.  Summbrs,  D.D.,LL.D.,  Dean  of  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Vanderbilt  UniTonity,  Kn 
vine,  Tenn.— **  I  have  been  for  years  acquainted-  with  your  Monthly,  will  be  pleased  to  keep  it  on  file  for  < 
Geological  stodaits." 

From  "  STimsNTS,"  San  Francisco  Theologtcal  Seminary  (Presb.)— *'  An  excellent  magaxine." 

From  Charlbs  H.  Corsy,  D.D.,Pres.  Richmond  Institute  (Biq^).— "  I  can  truly  say  that  it  excels  su 
diing  of  the  kind  with  whidi  I  am  acquainied/* 

From  David  D.  Dsmarbst,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Pastoral  Theological  and  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Iheelofioal  & 
fnarv  (Reformed),  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.-""  I  myself  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  arrival  oteach  a 
■nmbtf  of  your  periodical.  It  must  be  of  great  service  to  aU  ministers  who  use  it  properly.  Its  dnef  ntnad 
to  me  is  in  the  practical  portion  that  fellows  the  sermens." 

Fr»m  E.  v.  Gbrmart,  D.D.,  Fires.  Theological  Seminary  (Refermcdi  Lancaster,  Pa.— "I  have  taken  oc 
•ion  to  cemmend  your  periodical  to  my  brethren  in  the  miniatry.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  conducted  with  nbd 
and  sound  judgment,  and  cannot  but  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  clergymen." 

From  Samusl  Sfrrchbr;  D.D..  LL.D.,  Pres.  ef  the  Wittenbeix  Theological  Seminary  (Lutheran),  Son 
fdd,  Ohio.— **I  have  read  Thb  Prbachbr  and  Homilbtic  Monthly  with  great  pleasure  and  profit.  It  i 
work  of  ^[reat  homiletic  value,  well  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  homiletic  oilture,  and  e^edally  valuable 
yoong  nunisters  and  iheotogicsl  students." 

From  Rev.  Jacob  Conzbtt,  Pres.  German  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.),  Dubuque,  Iowa.—"  I  think  tc  i 
very  valuable  magarine.  The  articles  are  all  short,  just  what  is  wanted.  They  are  sure  to  be  read  w 
pleasure.  ** 

From  B.  Craybv,  D.D..  LUD.,  Pres.  Trinity  College  (Meth.  Epis.},  Trinity,  N.  C— "  Am  convinced  thi 
is  the  best  and  most  opportune  publication  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  storoiouse  of  valuable  information,  full  ol  fr 
useful,  effective  thougnt.    I  am  delighted  with  it." 

From  H.  W.  Evbrbst,  D  D.,  Pres.  Eureka  CoDm  (Christian),  Eureka,  III.— '*  Preachers  need  to  beer  < 
another,  and  to  keep  up  their  professional  studies.    Your  Monthly  is  a  great  help  in  supplying  this  need." 

From  R.  Ddnm.  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Theology  in  Hillsdale  College  (Prot.  Epis.).  Hilbdale,  Midi.—'*  Encloi 
please  find  $io.oe  for  five  copies  of  your  Monthly  for  oneyear.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  this  work,  becai 
It  does  not  seem  to  aim  at  the  representation  of  the  pulpits  and  theologies  of  Christendom,  so  much  as  the  presi 
tetion  of  sound  doctrine  and  sokd  trudi,  with  such  homiletical  forms  and  suggestmos  as  to  giyemd0tMt  vahM 
its  pages.    May  heaven  guide  you  in  your  sreat  v/ork." 

From  E.  L.  Hurd,  D.D.,  Pres.  Blackburn  University  (Presb.),  Cariinville,  PJ.— '<17itfa  g.eatpleasare  Is< 
for  Thb  Prbachbr  and  Homilbtic  Monthly  for  our  resding-room  in  the  Univeiv^ty .  2^  is  a  valuable,  er  end 
an  invaluable^  addition  to  our  homiletic  thought  and  thinking.*' 

Gkmteots  of  the  Deoember  number  of  *<  The  Preacher  ftadHomiletto 

Konfhly." 
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